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PREFATORY NOTE 


This volume containsa reprint of ( i)“ Vaisnavism, Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems ” included in the Grundriss der Indo- 
arischen Philologie and first published in 1913 ; and ( ii) “ Wilson 
Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Derived Languages ” 
delivered in 1877 and first published in a collected form in 1914, 
The first work was issued without any Preface. The Preface to 
the second work is dated, Sangam, Poona, 22nd June, 1914, and 
is reproduced below : 


“I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer in 1877 and 
was thus the first lecturer under the Endowment. My 
subject was the Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages derived 
from it. I understood the Prakrit in a comprehensive 
sense, so as to include modern Vernaculars of Northern 
India also; and thus delivered a course of seven lectures 
on Sanskrit in its several forms, the Pali and the 
Dialects of the period, the Prakrits and the Apabhramáa, 
Phonology of the Vernaculars, Remnants of the older 
Grammatical Forms in the Vernaculars, New Gram- 
matical Formations to supply the place of the forms that 
had disappeared, and the General Questions as to the 
relation between these several languages. The method 
I followed is strictly historical, tracing the modern Ver- 
naculars from the original Sanskrit through all the 
different stages of development of which we have 
evidence, and assigning the different transformations to 
their causes, natural or physical, racial, and historical. 
These lectures, with the exception of the fifth and sixth, 
were thoroughly revised afterwards and the first two and 
the seventh were published in Vol. XVI of the Journal, 
BBRAS, between the years 1883 and 1885 ; while the third 
and the fourth were published between 1887 and 1889. 
The other two lectures remained in manuscript for a long 
time, until I finished in 1911 my book on "Vaisnavism, 
Saivism şto," which was written for the series of Ency- 
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clopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, which is being published 
at Strassburg by Karl J. Tritbner. These have now been 
revised and I publish them for the first time along with a 
reprint of the five lectures in the present volume. The 
delay in the publication has been due to my having had 
to attend to more urgent work, such as the preparation 
of a translation of the Vayu Purana for the “Sacred Books 
of the East,'' which had afterwards to be given up, the 
preparation of my Early History of the Deccan and the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts and writing my several 
Reports on them. 


As, since 1908, my eye-sight has greatly impaired and I 
am unable to read matter printed in ordinary type or an 
ordinary manuscript, I have had to depend on Readers 
and Amanuenses. The work on “ Vaisnavism, Saivism, 
etc. " was written under these conditions, but the publica- 
tion of the present volume was undertaken by my eldest 
son, Professor Shridhar Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who has 
been associated with me in a good deal of my literary 
work. The lectures were all carried through the press 
by him at the sacrifice of a good deal of time and trouble. 


“ 


I regret to find some misprints in the present volume, but 
one-half of them occur in the fifth and the sixth lectures, 
which had to be set up from manuscript. There are 
comparatively few instances in the reprints of the other 
five lectures.” 


Dr. Bhandarker’s classical work on Vaisnavism, Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems, being included in a costly German 
Series of publications, was not easily accessible to students in 
India, although greatly indemand. Sir Ramkrishna accordingly 
purchased from Messrs. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, assign 
of the firm Karl J. Trübner of Strassburg, the right to issue an 
Indian Edition of the work, and this right the B. O. R. Institute 
has purchased from him. The Indian Edition of the first book was 
issued separately in 1928. In the present volume it is incorporated 
along with the Wilson Philological Leetures, 
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The three Indexes to Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Reli- 
gious Systems were originally compiled by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, 
M. A, Ph. D. The same have been retained here with necessary 
changes in pagination. The Indexes to the Wilson Philological 
Lectures have been prepared by me. 


I was suddenly taken ill by paralysis on Thursday, September 
8,1927. I was unconscious for more than a month, and I am 
not yet completely recovered, although--thank God—I am slowly 
but surely regaining strength. For more than one year, Mr. 
G. N. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the Publication Department of the 
Bhandarkar Institute had to do the proof-correction and all other 
work in connection with this volume. To him and to all friends 
I am very sincerely thankful for all they did. Recently, I am 
recommended for Invalid's Pension. 


With the present volume, three Volumes of Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar's works are now ready. The fourth volume, which however 
will be the first in order, will be ready next year. It may then 
be considered whether I may be able to compile a short biography 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as originally contemplated. 


The publication of the present volume in time for the annual 
literary tribute to be paid by the Bhandarkar Or. R. Institute 
would not have been feasible in my present invalid state had not 
the Press and the Publication Departments of the Institute--and 
especially Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL. B,, D. LITT., the Superin- 
tendent of both,--come to my assistance. J offer him here my 
grateful thanks for the assistance, the extent of which cannot be 
adequately gauged. 


Rsi Paficami, Sake 1851 N. B. UTGIKAR 


Pandharpur | 
( 7th September 1929 ) 
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VAISNAVISM, SAIVISM AND. 
MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 
APART I. 


VAISNAVISM. 


I. Introductory. 


8 1. The old Vedic gods became indissolubly involved in the 
elaborate and mechanical system of worship that had grown up. 


Speculations as regards the appropriateness of the rules and modes 


of worship, and their efficacy as regards man’s good in this world 
and the next, became prevalent. But all this did not satisfy the 
religious spirit of the people. Religious speculation of a more 


natural order came to be established about the close of the Hymn- 


! 


period and was continued into that of the Upanisads. The various — 


problems about God, man, and the world, engaged the attention of 
many thinkers, and a variety of solutions was arrived at. It is 
generally believed that the Upanisads teach a system of Pantheism; 


but a close examination will show: that they teach mot ‘one, but: 
various systems of doctrines as regards tha nature of God, man, 


and the world and the relations between them. The religio-philo- 


sophio systems of modern times, which are mutually inconsistent, 


quote texts from the Upanisads as an authority for their special 
doctrines, These references to the old books are correct in the 


most prominent cases, but when the advocates of the systems force ' 


into other texts of an opposite nature a meaning consistent with 


their own special doctrines, they. are manifestly wrong. That ' 
the Upanisads teach not one but various systems must follow . 
from the fact that they are compilations just as the Rgveda- | 


Samhita is. The speculations of the old seers were clothed by 
them in words, and these were handed dista orally and came to 


form a large floating mass. When the idea of collecting these, 


speculations arose, they were incorporated into books for the use 
of individual Vedic schools. Hence it is that we find certain 
1 | R G. Bhendarkar's Works, Vol, IV, ] 
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Verses, passages and whole sections Occurring in one Upanisad 
reproduced in another’. 


No doubt, the idea of the immanence of God in the world is 
very prominent in the Upanisads. But if that is. what'constitutes 
Pantheism, the. liberal religious:thought of the present day in 
Europe also must be regarded as Pantheistic. With the im- 
manence of God is associated his transcendence also, as stated in 
the Vedànta-Sütra II. 1. 27.2 In addition to these two doctrines 
the Upanisads teach that God is the protector of all beings, is the 
lord of all and dwells in the heart of man, that seeing him es he 
is and everywhere, is eterval bliss, that this is to be attained by 
contemplation and the purification of the soul, and that in the 
blissful condition the individual soul attains to.a perfect similari- 
ty with the supreme soul’. They also teach the absorption. of the 
individual soul into the supreme as of a river into the Ocean, and 
the unconsciousness of the .soul when everything but. himself 
fades away from his knowledge. In this respect the doctrine 
may be regarded as Pantheistic or.as setting. forth the illusory. 
character of all phenomena. Speculation in the Upanisad times 
was very free, and it veered round even to the denial of the soulas 
a substance,! 


In the subsequent development: of religious thought ‘and wor- 
ship, these Upanisad doctrines played an-active part: The«Heno-' 


1 See the passage about the superiority of Prana and other bodily’ elements 
which occurs in. ChU. (V.1.1) and in BU. ( VI. 1. 1); that about the 
Pafücagnividyà occurring in: the former ( V.'4. 1 ) and the latter (VI, 2. 9 yi 
and. that.about proud Balaki and Ajatasatru which oceurs;in thé KBU.{IV)* 
and BU, (IL 1), and others (TU. IT. 8 and BU. LY, 3. 33). As: to the 
recurrence of verses se MU., SU. and KU. 


2 See the passage quoted by Sathkaraoarya in his commentary:on:the Sütra;: 


3 Paramam samyam- upaiti. See. M.U. III. 1.3. The opinion. expressed by: 


, Some eminent scholars that the burden.;of the Upanisad- teaching, is the’. 


illusive character of the world and the reality of one soul only, is manifest- 


ly wrong, and I may even say, is indicative of an uncritical. judgment. AS. 


stated in the text, the Upanisads from the very nature of the compilations 
cannot but be expected to teach-not one, but many systems -of doctrine; 


4 Seo the passage from BU. III, 2.18, quoted in my Paper‘ A Peep into the 


Early History of India", JBBRAS, Vo). XX, p. 361.- [ = Vol. I, p. 7 of 


this Edition.—N.B.U.] i 
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Vaisnavism : ‘Rise of Theism. 3 


theism, so fully explained by MaxMüller, and its ultimate result, 
the identification of the various gods, also influenced ‘Tater 
thinkers. The conception ‘that the supreme spirit manifests him- 
self in various forms which we find expressed in the Upanisads fs 
a development, in the opposite direction, of the idea that one God, 
for instance Agni, is the same as Varuna, Mitra, Indra and 
Aryaman!,. If these ‘several gods are one, one god may Fecome 
several. This led'to the conception of Incarnations or Avataras, 
which plays such a prominent part in the later religious systems. 


But for ordinary people, an adorable object, with a more distinct 
personality than that which the theistic portions of the Upanisads 
attributed to God, was necessary and the philosophis speculations 
did not answer practiéal needs. Thus some of the old Vedic gods, 
and others, which were new, became the objects of worship. 


Il. The Rise of a New Theistic Systein. 


$2. The tide of free speculations culminated in the east into 
such systems as those of Buddhism and Jainism ; and though they. 
denied the existence of God as a creator, or did not use the idea 
for the promotion of righteousness, and the former practically 
denied the existence of the human soul ss a substance, still; these 
systems had the needful personal element in the shape of their 
founders. , In the west, however, a ‘theistic system with a god 
who had come to dwell among men arose. The various religious 
systems and superstitions that prevailed in the fourth century 
B. C. are given in the following passage, occurring in the Niddesa, 
which though of the nature of a commentary is regarded as one 
of the books of the Pali Buddhistic Canon? : “The deity of the 
lay followers of the Ajivakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the 
Nighanthas is the Nighanthas, of those of the Jatilas ( ascetics 
wearing long matted hair ) is the Jatilas, of those of the Paribba- 
jakas.is the ‘Paribbajakas, of those of the Avaruddhakas is the 
Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those who are devoted to an 
elephant, à horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
Putinabhadda, Manibhadda, Acgi, Nagas, $ upannas, Yakkhes, 


1 RV. V, 3, 1—2. 
» 2 This:passage has been furnished to me by Mr. Dharmanand Kosambi, 
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Asuras, Gandhabbas, Mahārājas, Canda, Suriya, India, Brahma, 
Deva, Disà is the elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog, the 
- crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, eto., 
. respectively." 


Here a Buddhist who cannot but be expected to show scant 
courtesy to religious systems other than his own, places the 
worshippers of Vasudeva and Baladeva on the same level with 
those of fire; moon, sun and Brahma, and even elephants, crows, 
dogs, etc.’ But the worship of Vasudeva was destined to become 
the predominant religion of a large part of India even to the 
supersession of that of fire, sun, moon and Brahma and, of course, 
of the superstitious adoration of the lower animals And. it will 
be now our duty to trace its rise and progress. 


$3. In his comment on Panini IV. 3 98, Patanjali distinctly 
states that the. Vasudeva contained in the Sūtra is the name of the 
“ worshipful ", i. e., of one who is pre-eminently worshipful, i. e., 
God'. "The worship of Vasudeva must be regarded to be as old as 
' Panini. 
In an Inscription found at Ghosundi in Rajputana? which un- 
` fortunately is in a mutilated condition, the construction of a wall 
round the hall of worship of Samkarsana and Vasudeva is men- 
tioned. From the form of the characters in the Inscription it 
appears to have been engraved at least two hundred years B. C. 
In another Inscription recently discovered at Besnagar?, Helio- 
dora represents himself to have erected a Garudadhvaja or a column 
with the image of Garuda at the topin honour of Vasudeva, .the 
.god of gods. Heliodora calls himself a Bhàgavata, was the. son 
of Diya, was a native of Taksasila and is spoken of as an ambassa-- 
dor of the Yavana and as such canie on a political mission from 
Amtalikita to Bhagabhadra who must have ruled over. Eastern 
Malwa. In this Inscription occurs the name Amtalikita which in 
alllikelihood is the same as Antialkidas of the Bactro-Greek 
coins. This name as well as the form of the characters show that 
it belongs to the earlier part of the second century before the 


1 See JRAS, 1910, p. 168. 


2 Luders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No, 6, 
3 Ibid, No. 669, 
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Christian era, At'that time Vasudeva was worshipped as the god 
of gods and his worshippers were called Bhagavatas. The Bhaga- 
vata religion prevailed in the northwestern part of India and was 
adopted even by the Greeks. 


In the Inscription No. 1 in the large cave at Nanaghat’, the 
names of Samkarsana and Vasudeva, in a Dvandva compound, 
occur along with those of other deities in the opening invocation. 
This Inscription appears from the form of the characters to belong 
to the first century before the Christian era. 


In the passage in the Mahabhasya in which Patafijali, to 
account for the appearance of the name Vasudeva in Panini IV. 3. 
98, says that this is not the name of a Ksatriya, but that of the 
Worshipful One, the question to be considered is whether Patafijali 
means this Vasudeva to be quite unconnected with the Vasudeva 
of the Vrsni'race. From the occurrence of the names Vasudeva and 
‘Baladeva close to each other in the passage from the Niddesa 
referred to above, and that of Samkarsana and Vasudeva as 


: worshipful or divine persons in a Dvandva compound in two of 


three above Inscriptions, it appears that the Vasudeva referred to 
by Patafijali as the Worshipful One must be the Vasudeva of the 


- Vrsni race. But to account for the appearance of the name in the 


Sütra, though the required form can be made up in accordance 
with the next Sūtra ( Panini, IV. 3.99), Patanjali says that 
Panini looks at Vasudeva in his capacity as a divine person and 
not ag a Ksatriya. One must take it in this sense, since the 
Ghosundi Inscription noticed above, in which Sam!arsana and 
Vasudeva are associated as worshipful persons, must be older 
,then Patafijali himself. Besides, Patafijali begins the discussion 


, of the Sūtra by first taking Vasudeva as the name of a Ksatriya 


and raising an objection against it. This objection is answered 
in one way, Vasudeva being still regarded as a Ksatriya, and it is 
only optionally that he gives another explanation, that that name 
is not the name of a Ksatriya, but of a divine person. This optional 
explanation given in the last resort must, therefore, be understood 
1n the sense given above. And from all the accounts of the 
Bhagavata school contained in the whole literature it is clear that 
‘the worshipful Vasudeva belonged to the Vrsni race. 


1 Ibid. No. 1112, 
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WW. Analysis of the Narayaniya Section of the 


Mahabharata. 


$4. Having thus established on irrefragable evidence the 
existence durinz the three or four centuries before Christ of a 
religion with Vasudeva as its central figure, and of a &chool. of his 
followers, kno» n by the name of Bhagavata, I will now proceed to 
examine the detailed accounts contained in the literature and 
especially in the Mahābhārata. This was not done before, because 
the date of the Mahabharata or any portion of it cannot be ascer- 
tained with any approach to certainty. The Nārāyanņīya section 
of the Santiparvan, t to which we shall devote a detailed considera- 
tion, is, however, older than Sarhkaracarya who quotes from it. 


Narada is represented to have gone to the Badarikaérama to 
see Nara and Narayana. The latter was engaged in the perfor- 
mance of religious rites. Narada asked Narayana whom he wor- 
shipped, while he himself was the Supreme Lord. Narayana told 
him that he worshipped his original Prakrti (form), the s:-rce of 
all that is and that is to be. Nara and Narayana as well as Krsna ' 
and Hari, sons of Dharma, are represented as the forms of the 
Supreme. 


Narada flies into the sky to see that original Prakrti and. 
alights on a peak of Meru. There he saw white men without sense, 
not estin anything, sinless, with heads like umbrellas, making a 
sound like that of thundering clouds and devoted to Bhagavat. 
Then Yudhisthira asks Bhisma who those people were, and how 
they came to be what they were. Bhisma tells the story of the 
king Vasu Uparieara, who worshipped God according to the 
Satvata Vidhi (form of ritual). He was a glorious king honoured 
by Indra, devoted to truth and holy. The best of tae learned in , 
the Paiücaratra system were honoured with the first seat at dinner 
by him. ; 

The narrator then proceeds to mention, the Citrasikhandins, who; 
appear to be the original promulgators of this religion. The: 
mountain Meru was the place where they revealed it. They were. 
Seven, consisting of Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
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Kratu, and Vasistha? The eighth was Svayambhuva. From these 


. eight, emanated this excellent Sastra. This they promulgated in 


the ‘presence of the'great Bhagavat; who said to the Rsis: “ You 
have composed a hundred thousand excellent Slókas (stanzas ) 
which contain rules for all the affairs of men and are in harmony 
with Yajus, Sàman, Ro, and Atharvangiras, and lay down precepts 
about the religion of action as well as that of contemplation or 
repose. I created Brahman from my peaceful and Rudra from my 
wrathful nature. This Sastra will be handed down from person 
to’ person until it reaches Brhaspati. From Brhaspati the’ king 
Vasu will obtain it. The king will follow this Sastra and will 
become my devotee’ After his death’ this Sastra will he lost.” 
Telling all this the great god disappeared. Then the’ Citrasi- 
khandins spread the religion until it reached Brhaspati. 


Then the old Kalpa having ended and the son of Angiras, the 


.priest'of the gods, being born, the’ gods were ‘happy. The king 


Vasu Uparicara was his first pupil. F'elearned this Sastra from’ 
Brhaspati; At one time he brought forward an extensive horse. , 
sacrifice, but no animal was killed on the'océasion. The oblations 
were devised in accordance with the words of the Aranyakas. The 
god of gods showed himself to Vasu and accepted his oblation, but 
was unseen by anybody else. Since the oblation was taken away 
by Fari without showing himself to Brhaspati; the lattar got angry 
and dashed upwards the sacrifical ladle, At that sacrifice, Ekata, 
Dvita;&nd Trita, sons of Prajapati, and sixteen Rsis, many of. whom 
aré known as-the authors Of literdry works, such as Medhatithi; 
Tittiri, and Tandya are represented to have been present; 

When Brhaspati was angry, they all said that the great Hari 
was not to be seen by any man at random, but by: one who 
was favoured by his grace. Ekata, Dvita and Trita said: “ On’ 
one occasion we went to the north for the attainment of eternal’ 
bliss'ne&r:the ‘Milky Ocean, and practised austerities for four 
thousand years and at tho end a voice in the air declared: ‘ Well, 
how can-you see:that great Lord? In the Milky Ocean there is à 
White Island where there are men possessing the lustre of the moon, 


.who are the devotees of the god, possess no senses, do not eat a:i iy- 


thing and being devoted solely to the god'( Ekantin or mono- 


. theistic ) ara absorbed in him, who'is bright like‘the ‘sun. -Go to 
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that island ; there shines my soul’. Accordingly we went to the . 
white island, and, dazzled by the light.of that being, were not able 
to see him. Then the truth flashed upon us that the god cannot 
be seen by us unless we have gone through austerities. After 
further austerities for a hundred years we saw the men of the 
lustre of the moon with their minds fully absorbed in the contem- 
plation of God. The refulgence of each man was like that of the 
sun on the last day. Then we heard a sound: ‘ Jitarh te Pundari- 
kaksa ' etc.— ( Triumphant art thou, Lotus-eyed one! ). A short 
time after, a voice in the air declared: ‘Go you away as you 
came. That great being is not to be seen by one who is not devot- 
ed to him’. Then we returned without being able to see him. How 
then will you be able to see him?” Having heard this from 
Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Brhaspati finished the sacrifice. 


Vasu Uparicara had to live ina hole in the earth on account of 
the ourse of the Rsis, who in a controversy with the gods . main- 
tained that no animal should be sacrificed, but only vegetable 

grain, while the gods contended that a ‘goat should be sacrificed. , 
` The question was referred to Vasu who declared in favour. of the 
gods. Vasu was raised from the hole by Narayana, whom he had 
devotedly worshipped, by sending his Garuda to lift him up, He, 
was, thence taken to the Brahma world. 


The story of Narada’s visit to Svetadvipa is then continued. 
He praises the great Being by uttering names expressive of his 
purity and grandeur, and the great. Being then manifested himself. 
to him saying that he was not to be seen by one who was not solely 
devoted to him ( Ekàntin), and that, as Narada wassuch a one, 
he showed himself to him. He then proceeds to explain to him 
the religion of Vasudeva. Vasudeva is the supreme soul, the in- 
ternal soul of all souls. Fe is the supreme creator. All living be- 
ings are represented by Samkarsana, who is a form of Vasudeva. 
From Samkarsana sprang Pradyumna, the mind, and from 
Pradyumna, Aniruddha, self-consciousness. "Those who are deyo- 
ted to me enter into me and are released.” The great being calls 
the four above mentioned his forms ( Murtis ). The production of 
one form from another is also mentioned; all these forms are how- 
ever, styled his forms ( Mürtis). He then proceeds to mention the .. 
creation of gods and all other things by himself and their final. 


E 


LI 
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dissolution into himself. Then are mentioned his incarnations 
( Avataras ), viz. Var&ha, Narasimha, the oppressor of Bali, Rama 
of the Bhrgu race and destroyer of the Ksatriyar, Rama Dasarathi, 
and "he who will come into existence for the destruction of 
Kamsa at Mathura and after having killed many demons will 
finally settle at Dvaraka.'" In this manner having done all things 
by his four Mürtis, he destroyed Dvaraka with the Satvatas and 
went to Brahmaloka. After Narada had heard this from the 
supreme Narayana, he returned to Badarikasrama. i 


What follows at the end of chapter 339 and in the next four 
‘chapters has little bearing on our subject, except that in one of 
them the etymological sense of Vasudeva is given as one who 
covers the whole world and is the resting-place ( Adhivasa ) of all 
beings. 

In chapter 344 the path of those who are freo from sin is given 
thus:—The sun is the gate, and after entrance all their {material 
impurities being burnt, they remain as atoms in. him; then 
released from him, they enter into the Aniruddha form, and be- 
coming mind, enter into the Pradyumna form. Leaving that 
form, they enter into that of Sathkarsana, i.e. the form of the 
individual soul ( Jiva) Afterwards being free from the three 
Gunas, they enter into the Supreme Soul, who exists every where 
and who is Vasudeva. 1 

In chapter 346 Vaisathpayana relates to Janamejaya that the 
Dharma which Narada got from ‘the Lord of the world’, Narayana 
himself, in all its details and peculiarities, was explained briefly 
to him (Janamejaya) in the Harigité. In chapter 348 this 
Ekantika Dharma is represented tobe the same as that which 
was communicated to Arjuna at the beginning of the war. At 
the creation of each Brahma, this Dharma was revealed by 
Narayana, and then at the end of the Brahma it was lost. In the 
account of the fourth Brahma the Dharma revealed is twice called 
Satvata. In this manner it goes on up to the present or the 
seventh Brahma, in which that Dharma was first communicated 
to Pitamaha, and from him it passed in succession to Daksa, his 
grandson, the eldest Aditya, Vivasvat, Manu and Iksvaku. Later 
on it is stated that this original great eternal Dharma, difficult to 


be known and to be followed, is professed by the Satvatas. 
2 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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This Dharma is associated with the non-slaughter o; animals 
( Ahimsa ) and when properly exercised, the lord Hari is pleased 
with it. Sometimes one Vyüha or form of the Lord is taught 
and sometimes two, three or four. Vaisampàyana winds up by 
saying that he has thus explained the Ekantadharma. 


§ 5. Here we have two accounts, the second of which is inter- 
woven with the first. The former, however, appear to relate to 
& more ancient condition of things. The points to be noticed are 
these: 1. At the sacrifice instituted by Vasu Uparicara no 
animals were killed. 2. The oblations were devised in accordance 
with the teachings of the Aranyakas which include the Upanisads, 
9. The chief deity was the God of gods, who is also called Hari. 
4. This Hari or God of gods is not to be seen by one who follows 
the sacrificial mode of worship, such as Brhaspati did, nor by 
persons who practise austerities for thousands of years, as Ekata, 
Dvita and Trita did, but by one who worships Him with devotion 
as Vasu Uparicara did. 


Here then is an attempt to introduce a religious reform on 
more conservative principles than Buddhism and Jainism did. 
The repudiation of the slaughter of animals and the inefficacy of 
sacrificia] worship and austerities are common to this religious 
reform with Buddhism. But that the supreme lord Hari is to be 
worshipped with devotion, and the words of the Aranyakas are 
not to be rejected, are doctrines which are peculiar to it. Vasu 
Uparicara’s story goes so far only. 


In the main account, according to which Narada visited the 
White Island, we have a re-assertion of the doctrine that the 
Suprema Soul can be seen by one who worships him with devotion. 
The great Narayana manifests himself to him and explains the 
religion of Vasudeva and his three other forms (Vythas). He 
also mentions the future incarnations of Vasudeva, and one of 
these is that assumed at Mathura for the destruction of Kamsa. 
The supreme Narayana indentifies himself with Vasudeva in his 
four forms (Vyühas). At the end it is stated that the religion is 
followed by the Satvatas. 


These two accounts seem to represent two stages in the pro- 
gress of reform. In the earlier one the worship of Vasudeva and 
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his three other forms is not known. The Supreme God is named 
Hari, and his worship has not thoroughly emancipated itself from 
the religion of sacrifices. The reform had no reference to specifica 
historical personages and was promulgated by certain sages who 
are called Citrasikhandins and whose names had been handed 
down by tradition. The later account connects the reform with 
Vasudeva and his brother, son and grandson, and the new religion 
is represented to have been identical with that taught in the 
Bhagavadgita. This reformed system is said to have been pro- 
mulgated by Narayana himself, 

It thus appears that the idea of a religion of devotion arose 
in earlier times, but it received a definite shape when Vasudeva 
revealed the Gita to Arjuna, and led to the formation of an 
independent sect, when his brother, scn and grandson were asso- 
ciated with him as his forms presiding over certain psychological 
categories, or as persons created by him for the purpose. That 
sect became conterminous with the race of the Satvatas. We have 
now to consider who these Satvatas were. 

1V. The Satvatas and their Religion. 

86. In the Adiparvan, Vasudeva addressing the Vrenis says 
that Partha does not think them who are Satvatas to be covetous, 
Vasudeva is called Satvata in Adip. 218. 12; Krtevàrman in Ádip. 
291. 31; Satyakiin Dronap. 97. 36; and Janardanà in Udyogap. 
70. 7. At the end of chap. 66 of the Bhismaparvan, Bhisma says : 
“ This eternal god, mysterious, beneficent and loving should be 
known as Vasudeva, and Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Südras worship him by their devoted actions. At the end of the 
Dvàpara and the beginning of the Kali age, he was sung or 

-expounded by Samkarsana according to the Satvata rites ( Vidhi). 

At the end of chap. 12 of the third book of the Visnu-Purana 
it is stated in the account of the genealogy of the Yadavas and 
the Vrsnis that Satvata was the son of Arhsa, and all his des- 
cendants were after him called Satvatas. The Bhagavata répre- 

.gents the Satvatas as calling the highest Brahman Bhagavat and 

Vasudeva ( LX.9.49), and having a peculiar mode of worshipping 
him. It mentions the Satvatas along with the Andhakas and 
Vrsnis, which were Yadava tribes ( I. 14. 25 ; II. 1. BRE E and calls 
Vasudeva, Satvatarsabha ( X. 58. 42; Xr 27.5 ). 
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In Patañjali under Panini IV. 1. 114, Vasudeva -and 
Baladeva are given as derivatives frem- Vrsni names in 
the sense of sons of Vasudeva and Baladeva. Instances: given 
by the Kasika of the same are Vasudeva and Aniruddha. Here 
Aniruddha means the son of Aniruddha, and therefore Vasudeva 
must mean the son of Vasudeva and not of Vasudeva, as will ap- 
pear from what follows. Inthe latter work under Panini VI. 2. 
34, Sini-Vasudevah is given as a Dvandva of royal Vrsni names, 
each of them being in the plural, and Samkarsana-Vasudevau as a 
Dvandva of royal Vrsni names each being in the singular, so that 
Vasudeva means both the individual of that name and his sons. 


From all this and such other passages from Patafijali it will ap- 
pear that Sàtvata was another name of the Vrsni race of which 
Vasudeva, Sarnkarsana, and Aniruddha were members, and that 
the Satvatas had a religion of their own according to which 
Vasudeva was worshipped as the Supreme Being, and thus the 
account given above from the Narayaniya is amply confirmed. 


S 7. It therefore appears that this religion of devotion to Vāsu- 
deva ascends as high into antiquity as Panini himself. As I have 
mentioned elsewhere, the Ksatriyas engaged themselves in active 
speculations on religious matters about the time of the Upanisads,! 
and are mentioned even as the ori ginal possessors of the new 
knowledge. Siddhartha and Mahavira founded in this period of in- 
tellectual fermentation new systems of religion in the east or the 
Magadha country, which discarded or passed over in silence 
the doctrine of the existence even of God and laid down self- 
abnegation and a course of strict moral conduct as the way to salva- 
tion. They belonged to the Saky& and Jnatrka races of Ksatriyas, 
and Buddhism and Jainism might be considered to be the re- 
ligions of those tribes. The west, however, was not so radical in 
its speculations, and the race of Satvatas developed a system of re- 
ligion which took up the ideas of a Supreme God and devotion to 
him as the mode of salvation. 


: These Satvatas and the worship of WasudevaxKosia seem clear- 
ly to be alluded to by Megasthenes, who was the Macedonian 


1 Verhandlungen des VII. Internat. Orientalisten-Congress zu Wien. Ar. 
Sect., pp. 108-9. [ This article is included in Vol. I of this Edition.—N.9.U.] 
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ambassador at the court of Candragupta, the Maurya. Candra- 
gupta reigned in the last quarter of the fourth century B. C. The 
statement of Megasthenes is that Herakles was specially worship- 
ped by the Sourasenoi, an Indian nation, in whose land are two 
great cities, Methora and Kleisobora, and through it flows the 
navigable river Jobares. The Sourasenoi were the Sürasenas, a 
tribe of Ksatriyas, who lived in the region in which was situated 
Mathura, corresponding to Methora in the above passage, ard in 
which flowed the river Jobares, which has been idententified with 
the Jumna or Yamuna. If the Vasudeva-Krsna worship prevail- 
ed in the time of the first Maurya, it must have originated long 
before the establishment of the Maurya dynasty, and my assertion 
that it owes its origin to the stream of thought which began with 
the Upanisads and culminated in the east in Buddhism and Jainism, 
and arose about the time of the latter, is confirmed. 


The name expressive of the Supreme Spirit was, however, in 
the early period Vasudeva alone. In the passage from the Niddesa 
and the three Inscriptions Vasudeva is the name that occurs. x 


In the Bhagavadgita ( VII. 19 ) it is stated that “He who pos- 
sesses knowledge gives himself up to me, believing Vāsudeva to be 
all.” Even in the Bhāgavata Mantra of twelve syllables which 
is usually repeated at the present day and which is mentioned by 
Hemadri, it is to Vasudeva that obeisance is made.' In Bhismap. 
chap. 65 Brahmadeva, addressing the Supreme Spirit (Purusa Para- 
meSvara), entreats him to become the increaser of the Yadu race, and 
then, referring apparently to a foregone age, he says: O Vasudeva | 
this great secret I have communicated to thee through thy favour 
as it really is. Having created thyself as the God Sarnkarsana, thou 
didst procreate thy son Pradyumna. He created Aniruddha who 
is Visnu himself, and he created me (Brahmadeva), who am made 
up of Vasudeva and created by thee. Dividing thyself in this way 
be born as a human being again.” In the beginning of chapter 
66 of the same Parvan, Prajapati speaks of himself as having ask- 
ed the supreme lord of all to dwell in the world of men as Vasu- 


' deva (to become incarnate), This Supreme Spirit should, it is said, 


1 Vratakhanda (Bibl. Ind.) p: 229. The Mantra is Om namo Bhagavate Masu 
devāya. } 
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be known as Vasudeva, and throughout the chapter that name 
alone is used in speaking of the eternal God. 


The substance of these two chapters seems to be that in a for- 
mer age the Supreme Spirit Vasudeva created Samkarsana and the 
rest up to the Brahma himself, and on the present occasion the 
latter asked him again to be born in the Yadu race as Vasudeva, 
dividing himself into four parts as on the previous occasion. Thus 
Vasudeva was the name of the teacher of the religion of devotion, 
and there appears to be an implication here that he existed with 
the other three ina previous age. Even as a member of the Vrsni 
race the name Vasudeva occurs in the examples quoted above 
from the Mahabhasya and Kasika and no other. 


In the passages quoted by me in my article! on “ Allusions to 
Krsna etc." the name Krsna occurs three times, Vasudeva in 
three passages and Janàrdana in one. But in Kielhorn’s Edition 
of the Mahabhasya, which is more accurate than the Benares edi- 
tion which I then used, the reading Krsna in two of the three 
places is supported by one Manuscript only ; and Vasudeva occurs 
instead of Krsna in one of the two places and the other is entirely 
omitted, so that Vasudeva is used four times and Krsna only once. 
In the Bhagavadgita ( X, 37) the Bhagavat says that of the i 
Vrsnis he is Vasudeva. 

In the Buddhist Ghatajataka the two eldest sons of Upasagara 
and Devagabbha are named Vasudeva and Baladeva. In the 
prose narrative no other name is given, but the names 
Kanha and KeSava occur in the verses that are interwoven 
with the prose. The commentator remarks on the first verse that 
he is there addressed by his Gotra name Kanha, for he belonged 
tothe Kanhayana Gotra, thus showing his belief that Vasudeva 
was the true proper name of the person. This belief he expresses 
again in his commentary on a verse occurring in the Mahaum- 
maggajataka, in which Jambavati is mentioned as the beloved 
queen of Vasudeva Kanha. Here also Vasudeva is mentioned as 
belonging to the Kanhayana Gotra, and from the verse itself, in ' 
which Vasudevassa Kanhassa occurs, it would appear that Kanha 


1. Ind. Ant., Vol. III, pp. 14 ff. [ This article is included in Vol. I of this 
Edition.—N. B. U. ] 
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was the family name, the sense being Vasudeva, the Kanha, so 
that the author of the verse itself would seem to regard Vasudeva 
as the proper name of the individual, and thus he and the prose 
narrative agree. 


§ 8. Thus then Vasudeva appears to be a proper name and not 
a patronymic, and when the Vasudeva religion or the Bhagavata 
school took its rise, that was the name by which the Supreme 
Deity was known. The conception of Vasudeva as his father 
must have arisen afterwards, as appears to me from the example 
Vasudevah given inthe Mahabhasya in the sense of “son or 
descendant of Vasudeva ", and not "of Vasudeva”, as must be 
inferred from the analogous instance of Baladeva from Baladeva. 
Baladeva was associated with Vasudeva and not with Vasudeva. 


Krsna, Janàrdara, and Kesava do not appear to be Vrsni 
names and were given to Vasudeva in subsequent times when his 
worship had widely spread. All these three occur in Patanjali 
also, but the two latter only once so far as I know. But of these 
the name Krsna is more important than the other two and many 
others that are used. It appearsto be as much a proper name as 
Vasudeva, though.the latter has a religious signification specially 
attached to it. How then did this name Krsna come to be used ? 
It was the name of one of the Vedic Rsis, the composer of hymn 
74 of the eighth Mandala. He speaks of himself as Krsna in 
verses 3 and 4 of the hymn. The author of the Anukramani calls 
him an Angirasa or descendant of Angirasa. In the KB. (XXX. 9) 
apparently the same Krsna Angirasa is alluded to and is repre- 
sented to have ‘seen’ the evening libation in its connection with 
the Brahmanacchamsin priest. Krsna occurs ina Gana attached 
to Panini, IV.1. 96. In the Gana connected with Panini IY. 1. 99 
Krsna and Rana are represented to form the Gotra names Karsná- 
yana and Ranayana. These were Brahmana Gotras falling under 
the group of Vasisthas. The former is the Gotra alluded to by 
the commentator on the verses in the Jatakas noticed above. But 
he apparently does not confine it to the Brahmana class. Then 
the name Krsna as the son of Devaki occurs in the Chandogya- 
Upanisad ( III. 17). He was the pupil of Ghora, who was an 
Aügirasa. If Krsna was also an Angirasa, which is not impro- 
bable, it must be inferred that there was a tradition about Krsna 
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as & sage from. the time of the Rzvedic hymns to the time of the 
Chàndogya-Upanisad, and about a Gotra of the name of Karsna- 
yana, which literally means.collection of Krsnas, of which the 
original Krsna was the founder. This tradition gave rise to the 
identification of the sage Krsna with Vasudeva, when he was 
raised to the rank of the supreme deity. Just as the name Jana- 
. mejaya, the son of Pariksit, which occurs in the AB., was in 
subsequent times used as the name of the person to whom the 
Mahabharata was narrated, anda genealogy was given to him 
from Arjuna, the Pandava, so it is possible that Vasudeva was 
identified with the sage Krsna anda genealogy given to him in 
the Vrsni race through Süra and Vasudeva. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the fact of Vasudeva having 
been called Krsna is that given by the commentator of the Gathas 
or verses of the Jatakas, supported, as it appears to me, by the 
author of the Gathas himself, that Krsna was a Gotra name. The 
Gotra Karsnayana which corresponds to Kanhayana is not only 
mentioned as a Brahmana Gotra belonging to the Vasistha group 
in the Gana alluded to above, but is stated to have belonged to 
the Parasara subdivision of that group in the Matsyapurana, 
ch. 200'. Though this was a Brahmana and Parasara Gotra, it 
could be assumed for sacrificial purposes by a Ksatriya, for accord- 
ing to Asvalayana ( Sr. S. XII. 15 ) the Gotra and the ancestors 
invoked of the Ksatriyas are those of their priests or chaplains, 
and the only Rsi ancestors that all the Ksatriyas have are 
Manava, Aila and Paurüravasa. The name of these do not 
distinguish one Ksatriya family from another, and, to answar the 
purposes of such a distinction, the Gotra and ancestors of the 
priest are assumed. Vāsudeva therefore belonged to the Karsna- 
yana Gotra, though it was a Brahmana and Pārāśara Gotra, and 
as belonging to this Gotra he could be called Krsna by name. 
Having come to be known by that name, all the traditions about 
the learning and spiritual insight of the old Krsna, and also of his 
being the son of Devaki were engrafted on him, and thus in the 
Sabhaparvan 38, Bhisma says that one of the two reasons for 
giving the highest honours to Krsna was that he possessed the 
knowledge of the Vedas and dependent treatises ( Vedangas ), and 
that he wasalso a sacrificial priest ( Rtvij) The Hindu habit of 
' d Quoted also in Purusottan.a's Pravaramanjari Mysore edition, im 
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thought of identifying one god with others by regarding the latter 
either as forms or incarnations of the former, and thus’ evolving 
monotheism out of polytheism, led to the identification of this 
Vasudeva with other gods and with the boy Krsna of Gokula. 
These we will notice later on. 

$9. Inthe Narayaniya we have an explanation of the Bhaga- 
vata or Paficaratra system. This system also we will notice in 
its ripened form later. In the meanwhile we will turn our atten- 
tion to the statement that the Ekantika-Dharma founded by 
Vasudeva has been explained in the Harigita and on the occasion 
when the armies of the Kurus and the Pandavas stood face to 
face and Arjuna lost heart. The allusion is of course to the 
Bhagavadgità. 


This passage is noticed in the Bhaktisütra (83) and its com- 
mentary, in which it is stated that Ekantabhava (which is the 
subject of the Nàràyaniya ), or devotion to one only, is Bhakti 
alone, since the former is recognised in that passage as identical 
with the main topic of the Bhagavadgita. But the Bhagavadgita 
contains no allusion to the Vyühas or forms of the Supreme, 
Sathkarsana and others, while the latter form a characteristic of 
the Bhagavata school. The Gita, however, mentions as the 
Prakrtis of Vasudeva the five elements, the mind, Buddhi or 
knowledge, and egoism as well as Jiva (VII. 4,5). The last is 
identified with Sarhkarsana in the Bhagavata system, egoism with 
Aniruddha, and mind, with which probably Buddhi is associated, 
with Pradyumna. 


What appears to be the fact is this: The Bhagavadgita was 
composed before the doctrines of the Bhagavata school were 


reduced to asystem, and it was then that the three of the 


Prakrtis of the Supreme were personified into Samkarsana, Pra- 
dyumna and Aniruddha, who were members of the family of 


“Vasudeva. In the prevalent worship, however, Samkarsana alone 


is found associated with Vasudeva in early times, as is seen from 
the Inscriptions, and the passage from the Niddesa noticed in the 
beginning.’ Patafijalialso notices, under Panini II. 2. 34, a verse 
in which it is stated that certain musical instruments are sounded 
in a gathering in the temple of Dhanapati, Rama and Kesava. 


3 (R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol IV. ] 
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Here Rama and Kesava are Balarama and Vasudeva-Krsna, and 
it is clear that there were festive gatherings at their temples ‘in 
Patanjali's time. If the passage in Patanjali under Panini VI. 
3.6, "Janàrdana with himself as the fourth ", i. e, with three 
companions, may be taken to allude to the three Vyühas, then it 
must be understood that the four Vyühas, Vasudeva, Sarnkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha, were known in Patafijali’s time. Still 
it is doubtful, and it may be taken for granted that the two 
Vyühas, Vasudeva and Samkarsana, only were known up to the 
time of the latest Inscription which is to be referred to about the 
beginning of the first century before the Christian ers, so that 


the system of four Vyühas was not fully developed up to that 
time. 


If this reasoning is correct, it will be seen that the date of the 
Bhagavadziti which contains no mention of the Vyühas, or per- 
sonified forms, is much earlier than those of the Inscriptions, the 
Niddesa and Patañ ali, i. e., it was composed not latter than the 
beginning of the fourth century before the Christian era. How 
much earlier it is difficult tosay. At the time when the Gita 
was conceived and composed, the identification of Vasudeva with 
Narayana had not taken place, nor had his being ‘an incarnation 
of Visnu come to be acknowledged, as appears from the work -it- 
self.. When his Viraj or universe-form was shown to Arjuna, as 
represented in the eleventh chapter, he is twice addressed by ‘the 
latter as Visnu on account of his dazzling brilliance, which render- 
ed everything hot, and filled the whole universe. Here Visnu is 
alluded to as the chief of the Adityas and not as the supreme be- 
ing, and Vasudeva was Visnu in this sense, as mentioned in 
chapter 10, because the best thing of a group or class is represent- 
ed to be his Vibhüti or special manifestation. 


$ 10. A characteristic of a new system of religion that comes 
into vozue is, that the followers are not satisfied with the ides, that 
the person known as the founder originated the system. They push 
back the origin by many ages. Siddharthaka was preceded by 
many Buddhas, so was Mahavira by many Tirthemkaras. So in 
the case of the Bhagavata school we have seen that that system 
was taught by Narayana at the beginning of eech Erahman, and 
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in the existing Brahman it was first taught to Pitamaha or Pra- 
japati and thence it passed to Daksa, Vivasvat, Manu and 
Iksvüku, This lastorder of its revelation is alluded to at the 
beginning ofthe fourth chapter of the Gità, which confirms the 
tradition noticed in the Nàràyanlya about the identity of the 
religion of the Gita with the Ekantika religion revealed by Nàrà- 
yana. In this respect of pushing back the origin the Bhagayata 
system resembles Buddhism and Jainism, 


V. Substance of the Bhagavadgita. 


§ 1L We will now pass under review the main contents of 
the Bhagavadgita, as from all appearancesit is the earliest exposi- 
tion of the Bhakti system or the Ekantika Dharma. 

. Chapter IL Arjuna is reluctant to fight because it involves 
‘the destruction ofhis near and revered relatives and of other men, 
Bhagavat endeavours to remove the reluctance by speaking of the 
eternity and indestruotibility of the human soul. Here are two . 
stanzas which occur, with a variation in one of the lines, in the 
Katha Upanisad. Then to fight is spoken of as the duty ofa 
Ksatriya for whom there is no other good than a just fight. This 
mode of thinking is characterised as being Samkhya, and the 
Yoga mode then follows. 


The condition of mind in the Yoga mode is a determined will. 
Those who according to the precepts of the Veda perform rites for 
fulfilment of various desires, cannot have a determined steadfast 
will. For attaining such a will one should think only of the deed 
to be done and not of the fruits to be derived from it. Witha 
concentrated mind and without any attachment to other objects 
one should devote oneself to the deed alone. By such devotion to 
acts with a determined will, man finally attains inflexibility of 
will ( becomes Sthitaprajüa ), and all his desires being uprooted, 
he attains complete serenity of soul or the Brahmi condition, 
When he is in this condition at the time of death, he ‘obtains 
quiescence in Brahman. This comes to the same doctrine as that 
stated in the Katha and Brhadaranyaka-Upanisads, that when all 
desires in the heart are uprooted, the mortal becomes immortal 
and attains to Brahman.’ The discipline, however, prescribed for 


"1. Yada sarve pramucyante kama yesya hrdi éritah, KU. VI. 14, and also 
BU. IV. 4. 7 à 
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the attainment of this end is not simply moral, but religious also, 
Siro» it is stated that after having controlled the senses which 


reader the mind restless, a man should devote himself to 
Bhagavat, 


$ 12. Chapter III. There are two paths, that of devotion to 
knowledge for the Sarhkhyas, and that of devotion to Karman or 
action for the Yogins. Every one is born for a life of activity, but 
the deeds done do not tie him down to the world, if he -does them 
for worship (Yajiia) and not for his private purposes; No Karman 
is necessary for one whose enjoyments consist in himself, who is 
satisfied with himself and contented in himself. But for other 
people action is necessary, and it must be done without any selfish 
desire. Janaka and others obtained perfection by devoting them- 
‘selves to actions alone, i. e., by the pursuit of an active life. But 
the action should be dedicated to the Supreme, and one should 
not seek any fruit for himself. But such a frame of mind is not 
attainable by ordinary men, who are under the influence of their 
-physical nature and sensual passions. 


Then a question is asked what it is that prompts man to sin. 
"The reply is that it is desire and anger which are all-powerful and 
envelop a man’s spiritual existence. Desire acts throu gh the 
Senses, but intelligence is superior to the senses, and superior to 
-this latter is the will (Buddhi) and the soul is superior to Buddhi. 
-Knowing oneself to be higher than Buddhi, one should curb. one- 
‘self by efforts and kill desire which acts through the series, viz., 
senses, intellect, will Here the superiority of one faculty . over 
another is an idea borrowed from the Katha-Upanisad. In con- 
nection with the teaching that action should be done disinterested- 
ly, Bhagavat makes the closest possible approach to the Samkhya 
doctrine that the soul being deluded by egoism ( Ahamkara ) 
regards himself as the agent of the actions done by the qualities 
of nature ( Prakrti ), and that, misled by the qualities of nature, 
he forms an attachment to the qualities and actions. 


$ 13. Chapter IV. The chapter begins with Bhagavat's men- 

tion of his communication of this system to Vivasvat in the first 

instance, as alluded to above.! Incidentally the question of his ex- 

m à REEL E E ED 
1 Ante, p. 1 .[ N. B. U.] 
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istence at the time of Vivasvat comes up, and he then explains his 
being born again and again, and assuming incarnations for the 
destruction of the wicked by means of his Prakrti. They who 
know the incarnations and the celestial deeds of Bhagavat, Bre 
released from the body and are not born again. By means of 
knowledge, men, being purified and their passions destroyed, and 
being devoted to him and resorting to him and resting on him, 
attained to the condition of Bhagavat. Bhagavat resorts to men 
in the manner in which they resort to him; men everywhere 
follow his path. b. 

The idea of action without attachment is further developed. 
The metaphorical Yajüas are mentioned, such as the sacrifice of 
the senses into the fire of restraint, of the objects of the senses 
into the senses, of the operation of the senses and of the vital 
breaths into the fire of Yoga, which is the control of the self, All 
these Yajfias cannot be accomplished without acts. Of these the 


‘Yajiia of knowledge is the best; for by its means one sees all 


things in one-self and in God ( Supreme spirit) This highest 
knowledge brings about freedom from all sin, and destroys the 
polluting effect of action. The realisation of the'Yoga sets aside 
the significance of the actions. This highest knowledge puts an end 
to all doubt and one becomes a spirit--a spirit totally free. When 
acts are done in this condition, they do not defile a person.— Here 
the tendency to rationalise Yajüas.or sacrifices, which set.in in 
the Upanisad period, is seen in a developed form, since the re- 
straint of the senses, the attainmeut of knowledge, and such other 
practices are characterised as Yajnas or sacrifices. 


Another point that deserves notice is the statement that Bha- 
gavat deals with men in the manner in which they deal with him, 
that is, the spirit with which God is approached by men is re- 
ciprocated by God. This is followed by the affirmation that men 
everywhere, whatever the differences of their views, follow the 
path of Bhagavat. Here lies, in germ, the principle that all reli- 
gions have & basis of truth in them. 

§ 14. Chapter V. Samkhya and Yoza are brought into connec- 
tion with Samnyasa and Karmayoga. They are not independent 
of each other. Following either thoroughly, one obtains the fruit 
Qf both. The place which is obtained bp Samkhyas is obtained also 
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by Yogas. For Jüànayajüa or sacrifice of knowledge enabling a 
man to see all things in himself and in God, and this knowledge 
bringing about freedom from sin, the same condition is attained 
to, which an active life or pursuit of actions ( Karmayoga) brings 
about, when the actions are done disinterestedly or without aim- 
ing at the fruit, with an eye directed towards Brahman only, the 
true essence of things. Though this is so, still Samnyass is diff- 
cult to be realised without Yoga. With Yoga one attains to it 
soon. A Yogin does not think that he does something when he 
seas, hears, eats, sleeps, etc. This is so when these acts are done 
without any attachment, the aim being the realisation of 
Brahman. The Yogias parform deeds by their body, mind, will, 
or simply by their senses, without any attachment for the sake of 
spiritual purification. By means of Yoga, Jñāna is obtained, and 
in this condition man looks at all things alike, When a man 
looks at all things with the same regard, what he aims at is the 
Brahman and in it he rests. This leads to the consideration of 
the final peace in Brahman and the method of attaining it. This 
peace in Brahman resembles the condition of an Arhat in Bud- 
dhism, but the Bhagavadgita does not end there and adds that in 
this condition of deliverance a person comes to kpow the Supreme 
Soul as one to whom all kinds of worship and austere practices 
are directed as the lord of all worlds and the friend of all beings; 
and itis this knowledge that leads to peace. 


$ 15. Chapter VI. He who does not attach himself to the re- 
sult of his actions and does what he ought to do, is Samnyasin as 
well as Yogin. Karman or action is necessary to become a sage 
(Muni ). When he has attained the dignity of a sage, the essence 
of it is peace. Then follows a description of the state of a man 
who has attained Yoga. Practice of Yoga, or contemplation, is 
then described. When a man goes through the Yoga practices, he 
attains serenity in Bhagavat, i. e., becomes absorbed in him in 
“peace. All the functions of the mind are suspended in the con- 
dition of Yoga. Seeing himself by himself he rests in himself. 


Then follows an explanation of the process of abstraction and 
concentration. A Yogin sees himself in all things and all things in 
himself, looks at all things in the same light. The Supreme Spirit 
is not lost to him who sees Him everywhere and sees everything in 
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Him, the Supreme Spirit. He who looks upon the Bhagavat as one, 
though he exists in all things, exists in him, though he moves 
about everywhere. He who regards all as himself (and looks 
upon them in the same light ) in matters of happiness and misery 
is the best Yogin. Then Arjuna remarks on the difficulty of this 
Yoga. “The mind” he says, "is restless ", But Bhagavat re- 
plies that it can be controlled by practice as well as by reflection 
on the vanity of things ( Vairagya ). At the end Bhagavat teaches 
that he is the greatest Yogin, who, having faith in him, adores 
him with his whole soul centred in him. 


The Yoza described in this chapter is found in some of the 
Upanisads, especially in the Svetasvatara. The affirmation “sees 
himself in himself and everywhere else " occurs in the Brhada- 
ranyaka (IV. 4. 23). The author winds up the chapter with a 
verse which is in every sense theistic, ashe does the fifth chapter, 
inorder, it would appear, that the description of the mental 
discipline contained in the last chapter, and of Yoga in this, 
might not lead to non-theistic conclusions. Care is taken to bring 
the whole into connection with the Supreme Soul. 


$ 16. Chapter VII. In the last six chapters has been explained 
the whole process of Karmayoga from beginning to act regard- 
less of the fruit, to the attainment of the condition of Yogin, who 
acting solely with a view to the acquisition of the Brahma condi- 
tion, is free from passions, looks upon all things alike ; and it is 
added at the end that he is the best of the Yogins, who adores 
Bhagavat with faith and with a devoted heart. This is added to 
show that the processes up to the attainment of the Yoga condi- 
tion, are difficult to be practised by men with such passions as we 
Possess, and the way to be free from them is to surrender oneself 
to God ; and therefore in this chapter Bhagavat goes on to explain 
the nature of created beings and of his relation to them. He 
begins by saying that God's Prakrti is eightfold: the five ele- 
ments, mind, will ( Buddhi ), and egoism. Jivais another Prakrti, 
which supports the world. From these are produced all objects 
or beings. Bhagavat is the source and thé last resting place of 
the world. There is nothing further than him. All these things 
are strung together in him as gems in & string. That which is 
the characteristic excellence of a thing is Bhagavat himself. All 
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the three qualities and the conditions resulting from them proceed 
from him. Bhagavat is not in them and they are not in him. 
Bhagavat is beyond all these three conditions. The world, deluded 
by the conditions resulting from the three qualities, does not 
know Bhacavat, the Supreme Spirit, who is beyond them all. 
This Maya of Bhagavat consisting of these qualities is very 
difficult to be got over, and this Maya they get rid of, who take 
refuge inhim. Wicked men do not resort to Bhagavat, their 
understanding being clouded by Maya and resorting to Asura or 
demoniacal condition. 


The devotees of Bhagavat are of four kinds. Of these the 
Jñānin, or the enlightened, is the best. The Jhanin sticks to 
Bhagavat as his best refuge. The enlightened man surrenders 
himself to him, regarding Vasudeva as everything. Other people 
nre attached to other deities and undertake different vows. Their 
faith in their deities is generated by Bhagavat and strengthened 
by him. They worship those deities with that faith and attain 
fruit. That fruit is yielded by Bhagavat himself. But it is perish- 
able. Not knowing Bhagavat’s true nature, whichis unchange- 
able and excellent, ignorant people regard him as something 
indiscrete at first and afterwards made discrete. He is not in- 
telligible to all beings, being enveloped in Yogamaya ( mystic 
power). He knows the past, the present and the future, and 
nobody knows him. By likes and dislikes all beings are deluded, 
and those only, who are released from the infatuation of likes and 
dislikes, with their sins being destroyed by the practice of virtue, 
adore the Supreme. Those who know Bhagavat to be Adhiyajna 
( presiding over worship ) and Adhibhuta ( presiding over beings ) 
come to know him when they depart this life. 


For the idea of all existing things being strung together in the 
Supreme, we may compare MU. II. 2.5, and BU. III. 8. 3—4 ; 6—7. 
Ordinary people are represented as resorting to other deities, led 
by several desires. The Bhagavat confirms their faith in their 
deities, and the fruits that they get from them are perishable. 
Hore appears the same idea as that noticed in chap. IV and to be 
noticed in chap. IX, viz, that the worshippers of other gods are 
really Bhagavat’s worshippers, and that there is a principle of 
unity in all religions. 
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§ 17. Chapter VIII. Arjuna bezins by putting questions about 
the three subjects mentioned in the last verse of the last chapter, 
and about Brahman and Adhyàatma. Bhagavat then explains 
these. About perceiving him at the time of death he says: “He 
who leaves his body while remembering me atthe time of death, 
attains to the same condition as mine.” Finally he states that he 
who departs this life, while meditating on the all-knowinz, eternal 
tuler, who is smaller than the smallest thing, who is the protector 
of all, whose form is unthinkable, whose brilliance is like that of 
the sun, and who is beyond all darkness—with devotion, his whole 
soul gathered between the brows with the power of concentration, 
reaches that Supreme Beinz, who is higher than the highest. He 
then mentions the attainment of the Unchangeable, with the 
mind concentrated, and the reaching of the final goal after leaving 
the body by means of a Yoga process and by the utterance of the 
syllable ‘Om’ and the remembranca of Bhagavat all the while. 
Bhagavat is easily attainable by one who meditates on him with 
a singleness of mind and is devoted to him. Every being is 
subject to transmigration, but is free from it when he reaches 
Bhagavat. 


During the night of Brahman all these things are resolved 
into the indisorate ( Avyakta), and, when the day dawns, 
they spring out again from it. There is another substance; 
different from the Avyakta and itself indiscrete (Avyakta), which 
is not destroyed when all others are destroyed. This substance 
which is indiscrete, is unchangeable and that is the highest 
resting place, which being attained to, there is no return. That is 
Bhagavat's hirhest abode. Thai supreme soul, in whom all these 
beings are and who has spread out all this, is to be attained by 
single-minded devotion. Then he proceeds to mention the two 
paths. Those who die while the sun is in his northern course 
( Uttarayana ) go to Brahman, and those who die while he is in 
his southern course ( Daksinàyana) go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns. 


It is worthy of observation that after mentioning that the man 
who meditates on the Supreme at the time of death reaches him, 
he mentions the attain nent of the Aksara, which is the highest 


4 | R.G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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goal, by resorting to a Yoga process. This seems to be like looking 
back on the Yoga practices for the attainment of the Aksara 
(Brahman ) mentioned in the Upanisads, such as the Mundaka 
( II. 2. 3), and the Svetasvatara (I. 14). In the first passage,. the 
syllable ‘Om’ is compared to a bow, the soul to the arrow, and 
Brahman to the target which is to be hit. In the second a person 
is instructed to use his own body as the nether wooden piece and 
the Pranava as the upper one, and, practising meditations, which 
is like rubbing of the wooden pieces against each other, to dis- 
: cover the God hidden like Agni in the pieces of wood. Here the 
Aksara Brahman of the Mundaka is transformed into Deva 
(God) in the Svetasvatara-Upanisad, and the Bhagavadgità also 
prescribes the meditating on Bhagavat while the syllable ‘Om’ is 
being uttered. Here, therefore, we see the effort to invest the un- 
changeable and indiscrete Brahman with a strong distinct persona- 
lity. Later on in the chapter, another Avyakta is mentioned, besides 
that into which all things are resolved at the dissolution of the 
universe. This Avyakta is eternal and indestructible and is called 
Aksara and the h'ghest goal. Here, however, this Aksara is at. 


once rendered theistic by being spoken of as the highest abode or 
condition of Bhagavat. 


§ 18. Ohapter TX. In this chapter Bhagavat proceeds to explain 
the direot and indireot knowledge which constitute the royal lore 
and the royal secret. It is to be directly perceived. It is holy and 
easy to be practised, The Bhagavat spread out all this universe. 
All things are in him and he is not in them, and still the "objects 
are not in bim. Wonderful is his lordly power. He is the 
sustainer of all beings and is not in them. His self brings ‘all 
things into existence. As the air which exists in the sky is every- 
where, so all beings are in him, At the dissolution ofthe world 
all.beings are dissolved into his Prakrti, and at the beginning of'à 
new Kalpa- they are discharged forth again. All these acts do not 
contaminate him, as he does them without any desire. With him: 
self as the director, the Prakrti brings forth the moveable and’ im- 
moveable things. Foolish men disre zard him who has. assumed 
a human form, not knowing his true nature, viz, that he is the 
lord and the great ruler of all; but great souls, assuming a godly: 
nature, knowing him to be the origin of all beings, adore him 
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with single-mindedness. Some people worship him by Jfidnayajfia 
i. e., a rationalised sacrifice, taking him a8 one or several, or as 
having his face in all directions. 


He is a subsidiary as well as the main sacrifice. He is Svadha, 
herbs, Mantra, ghee. He is Agni and he is also oblation, He is 
father, mother, nourisher and grandfa'her of the world. He is 
Ro, Sàman, «tc. He is the way,sustainer, lord, witness, shelter and 
friends etc. The knowers of the three Vedas, the drinkers of Soma, 
worshipping him by means of sacrifice, desire habitation in 
heaven, where they enjoy many pleasures. After their merit has 
been exhausted, they come back to the mortal world again, Those 
who thus follow the ritual of the three Vedas come and go. He 
looks after the welfare of those who think of him and meditate on 
him with single-mindedness and adore him. Those who worship 
other deities must be considered as worshipping him, but they 
do so not according to prescribed rules. He is the receiver and 
lord of all kinds of Yajfias or worship, but those people do not 
know him as he really is, and therefore they fail. Those who 
worship other deities attain to them, and his worshippers attain 
to him. All the oblations thrown ‘into the fire, aJ] that is eaten 
and given and the austerities practised should be dedicated to him. 
In this way these actions do not serve as a bondage, and one be- 
comes areal Samnydsin and goes to him. He who adores 
Bhagavat with single-mindedness, becomes holy, even if he be 
wioked. He becomes immediately holy and obtains peace. Hven 
women, Vaisyas and Südras, when they resort to him, attain to 
the highest place. The seeker of the good should direct his mind 
towards him, should be his devotee, should worship him, should 
bow to him, and acting in this way, and being thus fully devoted to 
him, he will reach him. 


Here the performance of sacrificial rites is, in the manner 
which has become usual, mentioned as efficacious for the acquisi- 
tion of a place inheaven. From this place persons return when 
their merit is exhausted, but there is no return when a man 
devotes himself to Bhagavat with all his heart. God is further 
personalised and brought home to man by being declared as his 
father, mother, nourisher, grardfather, friend, refuge, etc. The 


attitude to other gods is of toleration. The worship offered to 


» se 


à e 
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them is really offered to Bhagavat, but the worshippers do not 
kuw Bhasavat as he truly is, and therefore go wrong. 


$ 19, Chapter X. The gods and Rsis do not know the origin 
of Bhagavat. He was before them all. He who knows Bhagavat 
to be the unborn ard unbeginning lord of all worlds, is free from 
all sins. All the mental conditions, knowledge, absence of ignor- 
ance, forgiveness, truth, self-control, serenity, pain and pleasure, 
eto., are from him. The seven ancient Maharsis and four Manus 
‘sprang from him, whose descendants are all these men. Good 
men adore Bhagavat with pure faith, knowing him to be the 
origin of all and that everything is set in motion by him. ° They, 
with their minds directed towards him, with their souls centred 
in him, enlighten each other, sreak about him, and thus they are 
satisfied and are happy, Out of sympathy for them he dispels 
the darkness of ignorance by the light of knowledge, being him- 


self in his true condition. When they adore him thus constantly 
‘full of love, he grants them that condition of mind by means of 
whioh they reach him, 


Then questioned by Arjuna as to the Vibhütis or excellent forms 

_of each species or group, which pervade the world, Bhagavat pro- 
ceeds to mention them. He is the soul that dwells in the heart of 

, men and is the origin, the middle and the end of all beings. He is 
. Visnu of the Adityas, the sun of all shining things, Kapila of the 
.Siddhas, Prahlada of all Daityas, Rama of wielders of weapons, 
philosopoy ( Adhyatma ) of all lores, Dvandva of compounds, 

Kirti ( fame ) of all females, Vasudeva of Vrsnis and Dhanamjaya 

of Pándavas. That object which has excellence and splendour 

should be known as arising from his lustre. 


There is to be observed here one special characteristic of the 
Bhakti school, and that is that all the devotees. meet together, 
enlighten each other as to the nature of God, and contribute by 
discourses on him to each other’s elevation and gratification. This 
is almost a characteristic mark of Bhaktas as distinguished from 
the Yosins, who have to go throuch their exercises singly and in 
solitude. 


à 


$ 29. Chapter XI. The Viraj form of God, i. e., all being looked 
-at simultaneously as constituting one whole, as also his destructive 
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form, in which all enter into his mouth and are absorbed, is deseri- 
bed in this chapter. Arjuna praises him that he does not see the 
end, the beginning, the middle of him, that he is the guardian of 
eternal righteousness and entreats him to give up this frightful 
form and assume the more usual andthe more agreeable human 
form. In verse 30, Arjuna addresses him as Visnu saying that 
his dazzling brilliance makes everything hot and his lustre has 
filled the whole universe. 


The idea of looking at the universe as a form of god is as old 
as the Purusasükta (RV. X. 90), God's having eyes every where, 
face everywhere, arms everywhere and the feet everywhere is 
expressed in RV. X. 81. 3. This verse is repeated in Svetasvatara- 
Upanisad ITI. 3. 


§ 21. Chapter XII. This chapter starts with a question as to 
the difference between the contemplation on the original indis- 
crete cause which is unchangeable ( Aksara ), and the worship of 
him ( Vasudeva ), and the reply is, they are the best devotees, who, 
fixing their minds upon him, meditate on him with a concentrat- 
ed attention and faith. Those who, with their senses restrained, 
meditate on the Indiscrete, Unchangeable, Undefinable, as existing 
everywhere and unthinkable, also reach him, but the trouble to 
them is greater. Bhagavat delivers from the ocean of death 
those, who. dedicating all their actions to him and meditating 


; on him, worship him; and he teaches Arjuna to fix his mind on 


him and concentrate his will on him, and, if he cannot fix his 
mind firmly upon him, then to endeavour to obtain him by con- 
tinued remembrance of him. If this last is noi feasible, he should 
perform deeds for his sake, and doing this he would obtain 
success. If, however, he is not able to do this, with his mind fixed 
on him, he should abandon desire for the fruit of all his actions. 
Then follows an enumeration of the virtues of those who are 
devotees of God and are specially dear to him, such as not hating 


.any being, being the friend of all, being humble, being indifferent 


to praise or censure, ete. 

In this chapter the meditation on the Aksara or unchangeable 
indiscrete cause is again mentioned as opposed to the worship of 
Bhagavat as a personal God. In similar passages in the previous 
chapters, the personalisation is effected at once by inserting e 
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clause applicable only toa personal God. But here the medita. 
tion on Avyakta is spoken of as successful, but is condemned ag 
being very difficult to be practised, and the theistic aim of the 
work is kept in view. 


§ 22. Chapter XIII. This body is the Ksetra, and he who knows 
this body as his own, is Ksetrajiia. The Bhagavat is also Ksetrajiia 
in all the Ksetras, This subject about the Ksetra -and Ksetrajiia 
has been variously treated by the Rsis in verses of various metres, 
and determined by the words of the Brahmasütra unfolding rea- 
sons. Ksetra consists of the twenty-four elements mentioned in the 
Samkhya system and desire, hatred, pleasure and pain, and body, life 
and courage, which are Atmagunas according to the Vaisesikas. 
Bhagavat then proceeds to enumerate the virtues, such as humili- 
ty, sincerity, etc., which consistute, itis said, Jñāna or knowledge, 
but which are to be taken as means to knowledge. Then are 
alluded to knowledge, or true philosophy, and its reverse. He 
then mentions the Jüeya, or thing to be known, and it is Para- 
brahman, which bas no beginning nor end, which is neither ex- 
istent nor non-existent, and which has hands and feet every where, 
and which has eyes, head and face everywhere, which has ears 
everywhere, and which pervades all. And thus the description of 
godhead proceeds in the words of the Upanisads. 


Prakrti and Purusa are unbeginning. All changes and quali- 
‘ties are produced from Prakrti. Prakrti is the cause in bringing 
about effect, and Purusa is the cause in the enjoyment and suf- 
'ferance of happiness and misery. The Purusa, being connected 
with Prakrti, enjoys or endures the properties or effeots of the 
Prakrti ; and the cause is his being connected with the Gunas or 
‘qualities, Besides all these various principles, there is in this 
‘body Purusa, the Supreme Scul, who is the witness of everything, 
who is the sustainer, enjoyer and the great lord. By meditation 
some see the self by self, others see it by Samkhyayoga and Kar- 
mayoga. Any moving or unmoving thing that comes into exis- 
tence is produced by the union of Ksetra and Ksetrajia. He, who 
sees the Supreme Lord equally in all things, who is not destroyed 
when other things are destroyed, sees truly. Seeing God equally 
in all things, a man does no injury to himself, and ettains to the 
-highest goal. He truly sees, who sees all acts as done by Prakrti 
#RONTIER r+ 
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and Purusa as not the actor. When he regards all seperate beings 
as existing in one place, and sees development proceeding thence, 
he becomes Brahman, The Supreme Spirit, though dwelling in 
the body, does not do anything and is not contaminated, because 
he is unbeginning and is devoid of qualities and unchangeable. 
The spirit isnot contaminated, just as space or ether existing 
everywhere is not. Just as the sun illuminates the whole world, 
so does the Ksetrajiia illuminate the Ksetra. 


The Karmayoga, leading up to the condition of a Yogin, who 
looks at all things with the same regard and makes no distinction 
between them and himself, has been described in the first six 
chapters. In the next six the Bhaktiyoga, or loving adoration of 
God, is the subject treated of; and the final effect of it is the for- 
mation of the fully righteous character which distinguishes a. 
Bhakta who is dear to Bhagavat. With chapter XIII begins the 
consideration of subsidiary subjects. In this Bhagavat speaks 
of the Ksetra and Ksetrajiia, or the soul and its dwelling place, and. 
of another soul, that is, himself also dwelling in the Ksetra. In 
connection with this subject he refers to the poetic works of the 
previous Rsis and to the words of the Brahmasitra. 


What these. works are it is difficult to say; but what follows: 
is, first, the mention of the twenty-four prinoiples generally associ- 
ated with the Samkhya system, as well as seven others, all of which 
constitute the Ksetra ; secondly, the enumeration of the virtues 
that qualify one to the attainment of knowledge; thirdly, the 
statement about knowledge ( Jana ), or that which is true philo- 
&ophy, and also Ajñāna, which is the reverse; and fourthly, the 
description of the Jüeya or the thing to be known, which is 
Parabrahman or the Supreme Soul. This last contains the attri- 
butes given in the Upanisads, and a verse and a half are verbally 
quoted from the SU. There are also other statements in the con- 
cluding verses which resemble KU. V. 11, and SU. V. 4. Then 
there is & statement about the nature of the Prakrti and Purusa. 
‘quite in keeping with the Samkhya system; but the existence of 
the highest spirit in the body along with the animal soul is 
mentioned. Thus is the atheism of the Sarnkhya system studious- 
ly avoided, whenever there is a reference to its doctrines, Then 
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follow reflections on God and the seeing of the Supreme Soul 
everywhere. 


The works, therefore, upon which this chapter is based are 
some of the Upanisads and some treatises setting forth the 
constitution of the world and the principles of morality. These 
treatises may have been the discourses first independent and 
afterwards included in the Santiparvan and other parts of the 
Mahabharata, or they may have been others of which we have no 
trace ; but there is no mention here of the Samkhya system by 
name nor a special reference to it as elaborated in later times by 
Isvarakrsna. The idea of the twenty-four principles is ancient 
and seems to have been appropriated afterwards by the founders 
of the philosophic systems, as it suited their pur,ose. But no 
chronological conclusions can be deduced from the mention of 
those twenty-four principles. The doctrine that all action pro- 
ceeds from the Prakrti, and the soul is inactive and simply enjoys 
or suffers, which is a true Samkhya doctrine, but is calculated 
to absolve a man from moral responsibility, is also mentioned; 
but it appears to come incidentally along with the twenty-four 
principles. 


§ 23. Chapter XIV. The great Brahman is the womb ( Yoni ) 
for Bhagavat into which he throws seed. Of all the wombs that 
produce bodily forms, Brahman is the greatest. Bhagavat then 
proceeds to detail the nature of the three Gunas, their products and 
their results in the future world. These Gunas prove as bondage, 
and when they are got over, then the man is free from the bondage 
and becomesimmortal. The distinguishing characteristic of one 
who is free from these three Gunas is a quiet undisturbed serene 
mood, in which happiness and misery are alike, and gold, clod of 
earth and stone are alike, in which agreeable and disagreeable 
things are alike, and praise and censure are also alike, etc. He 
who invariably resorts to Bhagava* by Bhaktiyoga becomes free 
from these three Gunas and attains to the condition of Brahman. 
Bhagavat is the support of the immortal and unchanging Brahman 
and of eternal righteousness (duty) and of unending happiness. 


Here then is a distinct affirmation of the soul's attainment of 
freedom from passions by means of continuous devotion to Bhaga- 
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vat or God. The word Brahmayoni occurs in MU. III. 1. 3, and 
is to be interpreted, in the light of the opening statement in the 
above, as one whose Yoni is Brahman. 


§ 24 Chapter XV. Bhagavat proceeds to the comparison of 
Samsara, or the whole extent of things, tothe Pippal-tree. This 
tree is to be cut by the weapon of indifference or non-attachment ; 
and then should be sought that place from which there is no 
return. One should surrender himself io the original Purusa. 
Those reach that unchanging position or place, who are free from 
pride, ignorance, desires, and the pair of happiness and misery. 
That is the highest abode of Bhagavat, which is not illuminated 

_by the sun, the moon or the fire. When a soul departs from & 
body, it takes away the Indriyas, of which Manas is the sixth, 
and brings them in when it assumes another body. The soul itself 
is a part of Bhagavat and is eternal. This soul, placing itself 
in these six Indriyas, resorts to all objects of sense. The brilliance 
existing in the sun, which illumines the whole world, and which 
exists in the moon as well as in fire, is to be known as that of 
Bhagavat. By becoming Soma, Bhagavat raises all herbs. By 
becoming fire he contributes to digestion. He dwells in the heart 
of all. From him proceeds consciousness of one’s condition, know- 
ledge, and the rejection of what is not true. Bhagavat alone is to 
be known by meansof all the Vedas and as the author of Vedantas 
and the knower of the Veda. Thereare two souls in the world, one 
that changes, and the other that is unchangeable. Besides these 

‘there is another who is the highest and is called Paramatman, 
and who as the unchangeable lord supports.all the three worlds 
after entering into them. Bhagavat is known to be that Highest 
Soul in the ordinary world and also in the Vedas. 


There is one new point brought out in this chapter. And that 
is that the animal soul goes out of the body along with the six 
senses and enters new ones in that condition. The comparison of 
the composite universe to the Pippal-tree occurs in KU. ( VI. 1), 
MaiU. ( VI. 4), and the non-illumination of the highest abode of 
Bhagavat i is mentioned ina verse in KU. ( V. 15), MU, (II. 2. 10), 
and SU. (VI. 14) The doctrine of the existence of the third 
highest Purusa should also be noted as a characteristic of this 


theistic work. The triad, Ksara, Aksara or STC ( individual 
5 [R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV.] 
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soul ), and the ruling one God, is mentioned in SU. (I. 10 ), which 
work is a precursor of the Bhagavadgità. 


$ 25. Chapter XVI. Bhagavat now proceeds to enumerate the 


virtues which constitute the divine endowments (Daivi Sampad ), 
and the vices that constitute demoniacal possessions. From divine 
endowments results final deliverance, and from the demoniacal 
possessions, follows destruction. There are two classes of created 
beings : one is divine and the other demoniacal. In persons of the 
latter class there is no purity nor correct conduct nor truth. They 
regard the world asunreal, without substratum or support, without 
God, disconnected and what more, springing from lust. Holding 


this view these wicked and dull persons with their ferocious deeds: 


bring about the destruction of the world. Full of insatiable lust 
and possessed of vanity, pride, and arrogance, they act in an un- 
holy manner, sticking to their own false conceits. They accumu- 
late wealth by foul means for enjoyment and boasting of their 
possessions, their power, their parentage, they treat others with 
contempt and eventually go to the infernal regions. If they 
worship at all, they simply utter the name and assume a ‘false 
garb. They are full of egotism and hate Bhagavat, as abiding in 
their own bodies and those of others. These wicked men -he con- 
signs to the race of the demons. Desire, anger and covetousness 
are the three doors to hell. These three, therefore, should be 
abandoned. He who avoids these three doors reaches the highest 
goal. He who abandons sacred - precepts and acts according 
to his own will, does not obtain success, happiness or the high- 
est goal. The sacred precepts must, therefore, be followed whenever 
& man has to do anything or avoid anything. 


Here two classes of men, good and bad, are mentioned. Among 
the latter are included not only worldly men who do not care for 
God or morality, but the followers of philosophical or religious 
systems, different from that of Bhagavat seem also to be included. 
They set aside the sacred Sastra or precepts, denied God, as 
Buddhists and Jainas did, and regarded the world as unsubstantial 
or unreal, as the former did. 


§ 26. Chapter XVIT. Arjuna asks: “ What is the frame fon 
mind of those who set aside the sacred precepts and still worship 
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with faith ?- Is it characterised by the quality of goodness, aotivi- 
ty or ignorance ?”. Bhagavat answers : “Faith is of three kinds, 
“characterised by goodness, activity, and darkness or ignorance. 
“The faith of a man depends upon the quality of his heart. A man 
4s what faith makes ofhim. As is his faith, so is the man”. The 
good worship gods, the active, Yaksas and Raksases or evil spirits, 
and the ignorant, ghosts and spectres. Men of demoniacal frame 
of mind perform terrible austerities full of ostentation and egotism, 
and cause attenuation of the elements composing the body and of 
the Bhagavat who dwells in it. He then mentions three kinds of 
food, modes of worship, austerities and gifts, in keeping with the 
‘three qualities. For instance, in the case of worship or sacrifice, 
‘that is in keeping with the quality of goodness, which is perform- 
ed without any rezard for the fruit and in accordance with the 
sacred ritual. That springs from the quality of activity,which is done 
for the attainment of fruit and out of ostentation; and that.which 
is done without regard for the sacred precepts and without Dak- 
gina or rewards to the priest and without any faith, proceeds from 
the quaiity of ignorance, . As to charitable gifts, those spring from 
the quality of goodness, which are made because it isa duty to 
give to one from whom no return is expected; while that which 
is made with an interested motive and with a desire for return, 
springs from the quality of activity. And in this manner all the 
four subjects are treated. At the end the doing of good acts by 
the repetition of the syllables * Om, tat, sat" is mentioned. 


In this chapter thé . truth that. man's religious faith and the 
character of the God that he ‘worships, depend upon his own 
‘character whéther good or bad, is clearly recognised. Not only 
the nature of the God worshipped, but also the diet, the mode 
of wor&hip, charity or gifts, and the practice of austerity differ 
according as a man’s nature is influenced by one or other of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and ignorance. 

o § 27. Chapter XVIII. This chapter begins with a question by 
Arjuna as. to the principles..of renunciation and abandonment, 
Bhagavat replies. that renunciation s the giving up of works 
springing.from desires, and abandonment is the abandonment of 
fruits of actions. Some say that all Karnian should be abandond ; 
others say that worship, charity and austerity should not be given 
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"up. The decision is that these last should not be abandoned, ag 

‘they bring about purity of the soul. The actions should be done 
without being attached to them or desiring for the fruits, That 
‘duty that must be done, should not be abandoned. Giving up 
that duty is an ignorant deed. When action is avoided because 
‘it is wearisome, its abandonment springs from the quality of 
passion, When the essential action is done because it should be 
. done without any desire for fruit or attachment, that abandon- 
ment springs from goodness. It is not possible for a living being 
to abandon all actions, He who abandons only the fruit, is really 
one who has abandoned actions, According to the Samkhya 
doctrine, there are five different causes: the resting place, agent, 
instrument, varied movements and fate, In this manner it goes 
on, Some acts or states of mind are represented to vary according 
to the three qualities, such as knowledge, the deed done and the 
doer, Buddhi or will, firmness and happiness, and the duties of 
the different castes, 


The man who worships Him, from whom all beings have sprung 
and who has spread out all this, by doing the duties assigned to 
him, for which the three qualities have fitted him, attains final 
success. He then proceeds to mention all those virtues and other 
states of mind, such as self-control, freedom and passions, which 
conduce to the realisation of the Brahma-condition. When this 
condition is realised, a man is free from sorrow and desire, and, 
being equally disposed towards all beings, he develops in himself 
the highest love for Bhagavat, and knowing Bhagavat fully and 
truly, enters into the Bhagavat. One should do all acts, intent 
only upon God, and then one obtains the eternal place by the 
favour of God. A man should fix his mind upon Bhagavat alone, 
dedicating all his actions to him, and then he gets over all evils 
by the grace of Bhagavat. 


Then Bhagavat winds up the whole. by teaching Arjuna to 
surrender himself with all his heart to God ( the Ruler), who 
abides in the hearts of all things and moves them, as if forming 
parts of a wheel; and then he says, by his favour Arjuna would 
obtain perfect peace and an eternal resting-place. He ig further 
instructed to dedicate his whole mind to Bhagavat, to become 
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his devotee, to worship him, to bow to him, and in this way 
he (Arjuna) would reach him. This is styled the deepest secret, 
Then Arjuna is told to set aside all other methods of salvation and 
surrender himself to Bhagavat alone, and Bhagavat would then 
free him from all his sins, And thus the chapter ends. 


This is the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion, which, 
as the Nàr&yanlya tells us, was communicated to Arjuna. The 
method of salvation here revealed is to lead a life of action, but 
the fruit of the action one should not be intent on. The action 
should be done disinterestedly, that is, a man should be selfless in 
doing it. The action should be dedicated to Brahman, that is, it 
should be done because the Universal Order requires it to be done. 
This is tantamount to saying that one should do one’s duty 
because it is a duty. When a more personal interpretation is 
given to it, the doctrine comes to this, that one should act with 
the sole object of carrying out God’s will. The frame of mind 
that is generated by consistently acting in this manner, is free- 
dom from passion, a sense of the omnipresence of God and an 
equal regard for all things. This leads to the realisation of the : 
highest love of God, and, knowing Bhagavat thoroughly, by this 
means a man is absorbed in him. 


But to do one’s duty consistently and selflessly is a matter 
difficult, since all beings are subject to the influence of the three 
qualities or, in our modern phraseology, of passions and appeten- 
cies. These can be got over by surrendering oneself to God. 


VI. The Sources of the Religion of the Bhagavadgita. 


§ 28. This constant insistence on action being done without 
any regard for the fruit, that is, distinterestedly or selflessly, 
forms a peculiarity of the Bhagavadgita. But the idea is not new. 
In the Isopanisad it is stated in the second verse, that a man 
should desire to live a hundred years doing actions resolutely, 
and in that way and no other, will action not contaminate him. 
And the non-contamination as the result of an elevated state of 
mind is spoken of in ChU. IV. 14. 3; BU. 4. 23; and MaiU. VI. 20. 


The attributes of the Supreme Being the Gita draws from the 
Upanisads, as has been already shown in the remarks on the differ- 
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.ent chapters. While the personality of God is fully &oknow.- 
ledged in certain parts of the Upanisads, mere “Brahman, the 
personality of which is not so ‘distinct, is also spoken of in some 
places. When the Bhagavadgita takes in these passages, ,it takes 
care to distinctly personalise the Aksara or Brahman, as we have 
shown. The source from which the Gita derives its doctrines 
‘about the conquest of the self and the attainment of' & condition 
of a peace and serenity, is the general atmosphere of religious and 
‘moral sentiment, that came to prevail from the beginning of the 
earliest Upanisad speculations to the formation of definite: religi- 
‘ous systems, orthodox and heterodox. Consequently, though the 
Gità speaks of the Brahma-Nirvana, it ought not to be suppos- 
ed that it borrows this doctrine of final peace and serenity from 
‘Buddhism, The source resorted to by these systems was common 
‘to all. 


Besides the Upanisads and the religious and moral atmcsphere 
pr evalent at that time, the Gità avails itself of the philosophy that 
had come into existence in early times. This is the philosophy 
of the Samkhya and the Yoga. Though the. twenty- -four principles 
of the former system, together with the Purusa or soul as the 
twenty-fifth, as known in later times, and the doctrine of the 
activity of the Prakrti only and the non-activity of Purusa, are 
‘alluded to in the Bhagavadgita, still it adds another soul called the 
Uttama Purusa or the Supreme Soul, which is not found in the 


‘later Samkhya, thus giving a theistic character to the philosophy. 


In their account of the creation, the Puranas follow this 
philosophy, and the later Vaisnava and Saiva ‘systems adopt it in 
8 more or less qualified manner. 
But the word Samkhya does not seem to. be -used in the 
Bhagavadgita to indicate the later non-theistic system. In the 
second chapter and in the fifth, Samkhya indicates a philosophy 
based upcn knowledge, and Yoga, one based on action. Again 
the - five causes, that are alluded in the last chapter as men- 
tioned in the Sarkhya system, do not appear to.be known 
to the later Samkhya. ‘The speculative philosophy, therefore, 
that existed about the time of the Svetasvatera-Upanisad and 
the Bhagavadgita, was known by the name of Samkhya, and out 
of it grew the non- atheistic system of later times. The Yoga, 
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the philosophy of action, too did prevail, but it culminated, as 
indicated before, into a concentration of mind, the ordinary opera- 
tion being suspended, on the Brahman, Aksara, or the Samome 
Soul. 


$ 29. Thus the a is the result of development of 
the religious and philosophic speculation that prevailed before the 
rise of Buddhism. But the origin of the idea of Bhakti, or love 
of God, which is the characteristic of the work, has formed the 
subject of a great deal of speculation in modern times, and to this 
point we will now turn. In the Upanisads, Upasana, or fervent 
meditation of a number of things-such as Manas ( mind), the 
sun, the Purusa in the sun or the moon, food, vital breath, etc., 
regarded as Brahman; i.e.; thinking of them as Brahman-is prescrib- 
gd.. Such a fervent meditation cannot but magnify the:thing and 
giye it a glorious. form so as to excite admiration and even love. 
Again what is called the Internal Atman (soul) is said in the 
‘Brhadaranyaka to be dearer than a son, wealth and everything 
else (I. 4..8.). Here the word Atman may possibly be taken to 
mean one's own soul. In. the same Upanisad there is another 
passage which runs thus: “This is that Great Unborn, who is of 
the form of thought among vital airs, who dwells in the cavity of 
the heart, who is controller of all, ruler of all, the lord of all. By 
doing good or evil deeds he does not become better or worse. He 
is the ruler of all beings, he is the causeway or dike that separates 
things from one another and prevents them being confused to- 
gether (he is the preserver of order) The Brahmanas desire to 
know him by the words of the Vedas, by worship, charity and 
ausi terity. Knowing him, one becomes a sage. The recluses desir- 
ing him as the place to live i in, renounce the world. On this aa- 
count the. wise, men of old did not desire progeny, saying to 
themselves: * What shall we do with progeny, when we have gat 
this Being, this world to live in?’; and thus they gave up desire 
for sons, wealth and the world and lived the life of mendicants Hd 
( IV. fpa o of 


N ow, if those wise men of old gave up all the pleasures of the 


world’ to contemplate and dwell with the ‘Supreme Being, so 


eloquently described, must it not be considered that they were 
actuated by love for Him, though the word Bhakti does not occur 
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here? And at the bottom of all those rapturous sayings about the 
peace attained by seeing the Supreme Soul in the world and the 
heart of man, there must be a feeling akin tolove. And during 
the period when the Rgveda poetry was composed, love for God or 
gods was oiten an abiding sentiment in the heart of the poet, as is 
evident from the words: "Dyaus is my father” (RY. I. 104. 33 ) 
" Aditi ( the boundless ) is father, mother, and son” (RV. I. 89, 10); 
and from such prayers as “ O father Dyaus, avert all evils”, “Be 
accessible to us and gracious as a father to the son”, etc. Though 
the later sacrificial ritual destroyed the spirit of these verses and 
converted them into simple verbal formulae, still, the feeling that 
was in the heart at the time when they were composed, must have 
continued, though it found no expression for a time and exhibited 
itself again mixed with wonder and admiration inthe times of the 
Upanisads. It certainly was not absent during this last period. 
The text about the two birds, the friends and companions of each 
other, by which are meant the Supreme and Individual souls ex- 


ists in the Rksamhita (I. 164. 20) and is repeated in the oe Ds 
Upanisad ( VIL 1.1). 


Iu the last ( MU. ITI. 2.3), and in the KU. (II. 23), there is a 
verse to the effect that this Supreme Soul is not to be attained by 
lectures (from a teacher), nor by intelligence, nor by much 
learning; he is to be attained by him whom the Supreme Soul 
favours; to him he discloses his form. Again we have the 
doctrine that the supremely wise Being, the life of all, leads a 
man to do good deeds, whom he desires to elevate ( KBU. III. 8); 

and another, that God dwelling in the heart of all beings, controls 
them—which latter forms the subject of a celebrated passage in 
the BU. III. 7. From this it is clear that the doctrine that the 
individual soul is dependent on the Supreme and that the 


latter alone works out his salvation, was acknowledged in 
Upanisad times. 


$ 30. In this manner all the pointsthat constitute the Ekantika 
religion of the Bhagavadgita are to be found in the older religious 
literature. The word Bhakti, however, in the sense of love is not 
to be found except in a verse in SU. But that word is not always 
used in the sense of iove even by Ramanuja. In his system Bhakti 
Means constant meditation and corresponds to the Upasanà of 
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of the Upanisads. The word etymologically signifies resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to. It is used in this sense 
by Panini in Sütra IV. 3.95 ; but the word, as explained by the 
E PME , has a passive sense and means a thing resorted 

liked or ieee and general and special terminations are 
Bee) which, when affixed to a noun, indicate one by- whom 
the thing expressed by the noun is liked or loved. In this: serise 
the word Bhakti is used by Yaska also, when he speaks of certain 
things as A gnibhak tini, Indrabhaktini, i. e, things which resort 
to, or relate themselves to, Agni, etc. Thus the idea of love was 
associated with the word in early times, though it then signified 
loved instead of love. Properly speaking, by the rules of 
Panini himself, it ought to signify the latter, as the suffix ri 
indicates Bhava or condition. Howsoever the word may have 
come into use in later times, the thing expressed by it, viz., love 
for the Atman or the Supreme Soul, was an jdea implied and 
often expressed by the word Priya or Preyas in the Upanisad 
period. 

§ 31. The state of things which must have led to the evolu- 
tion of the religion of the Giti seems to me to be this, About the 
time when the systems of religion we have been considering 
arose, there was a tendency amongst the people which often 
worked itself out, as is evident from the Pali Birth-Stories, to 
give up worldly life and betake themselves to a residence in 
forests or mountains. Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like 
systems considered an ascetic life to be a sine qua non of religi- 
ous elevation. There is reason to believe that Sramanas existed 
before the rise of Buddhism. The religious systems that had 
sprung up were mostly atheistic. The Indian mind had become 
prone to indulge in mere moral discourses and thoughts of moral 
exaltation, unassociated with a theistic faith, as appears clear 
from Buddhism and other systems, and also from dry moral dis- 


.Sertations of which the Mahābhārata is fall. Such a system. as 


that of the Bhagavadgita was, therefore, necessary to counteract 

these tendencies. “Theistic ideas wero so scattered in the Upa- 

nisads, thet it was necessary for precties! purposes to work them 

up into a system of redemption capable of baing grasped easily. 
These appear to be the conditions under which the Gita came 
6 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol, IV, ] 
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into existence. I am not inclined to dissolve Vasudeva and Arjuna 
into solar myths ; but Vasudeva could not have been living when 
the Bhagavadgita was composed as a discourse delivered by him, 
any more than Buddha was living when his discourses were 
reduced to the form of books. It is worthy of remark that both 
of them are called Bhagavats when speaking. Vasudeva must 
already have been deified before the Bhagavadgità was written. 


As regards the attitude of the Bhagavat to the older belief, it 
is evident that it is conservative and he came to fulfil the law 
and not supersede it. It must already have been seen that ho 
looks at the sacrificial religion from almost the same point of 
view as the Upanisads. The cherishing of desires which the 
sacrificial rites encourged is considered harmful, and the fruit 
attained by means of them is perishable. It was because this 
Ekantika religion was so conservative, that it gradually made 
its way into Hindu society in general, though it did not succeed 
in uprooting the religion of sacrifices. Still it always retained 
its character as a religion for women and for all castes, Südras 
included, and in its later development it was associated with 
such Vedic rites as then remained when it was professed by the 
Br&áhmanas, but not so associated when its followers were of 
lower castes, among whom it continued to exercise great influence. 
The Bhagavat's attitude towards the worshippers of other gods 
has already been explained. It was strictly liberal. All worship 
to whomsoever it was directed, reaches him ultimately, but the 
devotees of other gods do not know Bhagavat as he truly is and 
thus go wrong. This attitude must have had something to do 
with the influence’of the Vasudeva-Krsna cult over the lower 
classes, 


Vil. Identification of Vasudeva with Narayana. 


§ 32. The word Narayana is similar to Nadayana, which 
last is formed by P. IV. 1.99 and means the Gotra Nadàyana. 
The termination is significative and means in this case the 
resting place or the place to which Nada or a collection of Nadas 
go. So Narayana means the resting place or goal of Nara or a 
collection of Naras’. In the Narayaniya ( XII. 341) Keéava or 


- 1 See Medhatithi’s commentary on Manu 1, 10 
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Hari says to Arjuna that he is known as the resting place or 
goal of men ( Naranim ), The word Nr or Nara is also used to 
denote gods as manly persons, espscially in the Vedas, so that 
Narayana may be construed as the resting place or goal of gods, 
There is a tradition which connects Narayana with the primeval 
waters. Manu (1.10 ), and also Hari in the above passage say 
that the waters were called Nàràs because they were the sons of 
Nara, and, since they were the first resting place of Brahma in the 
first case and of Hari in the second, the two were called Narayanas. 
The Puranas, such as the Vayu and the Visnu, agree with Manu. 
Again there is a tradition that Brahmadeva sprang from the lotus in 
the navel of Narayana or Visnu (M Bh. IIT. 12. 34 and XII. 349. 18). 
In the Vàyu-Puràna Narayana is represented as prior to Avyakta 
or matter in an undeveloped form, and from Avyakta sprang the 
mundane egg, and from the latter arose Brahmadeva. 


All these traditions in various forms seem to go back to 
RV. X. 82.5 and 6, which may be thus translated : “Prior to the sky, 
prior to this earth, prior to the living gods, what is that embryo 
which the waters held first‘and in which all the gods existed ? 
The waters held that same embryo in which all gods exist or find 
themselves; on the navel of the unborn stood something in which 
all beings stood". In this we have first the waters mentioned; 
on those waters stood the embryo, which corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition, who created everything; and the 
unborn corresponds to Narayana from whose navel he sprang. In 
this embryo all the gods, it is said, found themselves. This corres- 
ponds to the Naras, men or gods, whose goal or resting place was 
Narayana, so that this confirms the identity between Brahma and 
Narayana mentioned by Manu and some of the Puranas. Narayana 
therefore, who, by the other authorities cited above, is considered 
prior to Brahmadeva and to the Svayambhu of Manu, is another 
person and has a cosmic character and is not a historical or mytho- 
logical individual. This idea of Narayana was developed in the 
period of the later Brahmanas and Aranyakas. 

In the Satapatha-Brahmana ( XII. 3.4), Purusa Narayana is 
represented to have sent forth from the place of sacrifice Vasus, 
Rudras and Adityas by means of the morning, midday and even- 
ing libations respectively, he alone remaining in the place, Fra- 
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Japati tells him to sacri fice again, and the substance of the whole 
is that Narayana placed himself in all the wor Ids, in all the gods, 
in all the Vedas and in all the vital airs, and they were placed in 
him. This shadows forth the rising of Narayana to the dignity 
of the Supreme Soul, who pervades all and in whom all things 
exist and who in the beginning sent forth ell the gods, being him- 
self their receptacle or AS place as indicated in RV. X. 82. 6. 
In another place ( XIII. 6. 1 ) Purusa Narayana is mentioned ag 
having conceived the idea of a Pancaratra Sattra (continued sacri- 
fices for five days ) as the means of obtaining superiority over all 
beings and becoming all beings. He performed the sacrifices and 
attained to that dignity. Here also Narayana’s becoming the 
Supreme Ruler and becoming all are spoken of, Narayana isre- 
presented as the author ofthe Purusasükta (RV. X. 90). This 
appears to be as much a fanciful representation, as that of Vi$va- 
karman and others as authors of other hymms. As in these last 
cases, it has a connection with the deity to which the hymn refers, 
so that Narayana is another name of the Purusa, and these two 
names are associated together, as we have seen, in the above cita- 
tions from the Satapatha-Brahmana. In the Taittiriya-Aranyaka 
(X. 11) Narayana is described with all the attributes of the 
Supreme soul, which are usually found mentioned in the Upanisads. 


In the Mahabharata and Puranas, he figures as the supreme 
god, especially in connection with the creation : ; mythologically he 
is represented as lying on the body of a huge serpent in the ocean 
of milk, the original conception of his connection with the prime- 
val waters being still kept to. Narayana thus became an object 
of worship. In the Ghosundi Inscription noticed before, there is 
what appears to be a dedication of an enclosure to Narayana 
( Narayana-Vatika ). 

$ 33. The heaven of this Narayana was the Svetadvipa or white 
island. In the Kathasaritsigara (54. 19,21,23) Naravahana- 
datta is represented to have been carried to the white island by 
Devasiddhi and to Hari reposing on the body of the serpent Sesa 
and attended by Narada and other devotees. In another place in 
the same work (115, 101-3 ) certain gods are spoken of as having 


gone to Svetadvipa and seen Hari in a house made of great gems, 


EU NETT [ N. B. U.] 
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lying on the serpent bed with Laksmisitting at his feet. In the Hari- 
varhéa ( 14,384 ) it is stated that Yogins and Kapilasamkhyas, who 
desire Moksa or final deliverance, go to the white island or 
Svetadvipa, by reciting the prayer and praise composed by Balin. 
Evidently, therefore, Svetadvipa or white island is the heaven in 
which Narayana, spoken of sometimes as Hari, dwells. It cor- 
responds to the Vaikuntha of Visnu, the Kailasa of Siva, and the 
Goloka of G'opalakrsna; and to that heaven of Narayana it was 
that Narada went and saw him and learned from him the mono- 
theistic religion of Vasudeva. There is, therefore, no need to sup- 
pose that the white island was & Christian country peopled by 
white races. 
$ 34, Narayana, being thus evolved as the Supreme Being in 
the later Brahmanic period, was, of course, prior to Vasudeva, 
and in the epic:times when the worship of the latter arose, Vāsu- 
deva.was identified with Narayana. In the Vanaparvan ( chaps. 
188, 189 ) there is & description of the condition of things at the 
time of dissolution of the universe, in which it is stated that there 
was water everywhere and there was & boy lying on couch ona 
branch of a Nyagrodha tree. He opened his mouth and took in 
Markandeya, who roamed in the inside and saw the wholeuniversa 
and was struck with wonder. Then the boy vomited or threw 
him out, when hesaw again the waters alone. Markandeya then ask- 
ed the boy whohe was; then he said: “Formerly I gave to the waters 
the name of Narah, and those were my resting place (Ayana), and 
therefore I am Narayana”, and thus he goes on to describe his 
greatness. Finally Markandeya, who tells the whole story; says 
to Yudhisthira that Janardanas; his relative, is this same Narayana: 
The burden of the whole of the Nàr&yaniya section seems to be 
this identity between Narayana and Vasudeva. 


Besides this Narayana, the creator of all, there was a tradition 
about another who was always associated with Nara. This com- 
panionship seems to be traceable to the Upanisad idea of two birds 
dwelling in a tree, friends and associates of each other. That one 
of those, who is called the lord and the onlooker; is in the present 
tradition Narayana, and the other, who is engaged in eating the fruit 
of the tree, Nara. The old idea was transferred to the new ĉon- 
ception of Narayana as the resting place or abode of all men, In 
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the opening chapter of the Narayaniya it is stated that Narayana 
the eternal soul of the universe, with four forms became the son 
of Dharma. The four forms or four sons were Nara, Narayana, 
Hari.and Krsna. The first two of these devoted themselves to the 
practice of austerities in the Badarikasrama. 


The same story is given in the Vàmana-Puràna (chap. 6). These 
four are represented as the sons of Dharma and had Ahimsa (non- 
killing) as their mother. This’ story seems to be significant. 
About the time when the new systems of religion arose, tbe ideas 
that were undergoing fermentation were Dharma or righteous- 
ness and Ahirmsa or non-slaughter, as against the old ceremonial 


of sacrificial rites and the killing of animals in accordance ` 


with it. These four names, therefore, were names connected with 
thé'introduction of a new system of religion, not heterodox, 
which concerned itself with righteousness and non-slaughter of 
animals. That is what appears to be meant by Dharma being 
called the father of these four and Ahirnsa their mother. 


Nara and Narayana are sometimes called Rsis, and that is 
probably to be traced to the conception of Narayana as the 
Rsi or composer of the Purusasükta. These gods must have been 
very famous at the time when the Mahabharata was composed, 
since in the opening stanza of the different books obeisance is 
made to these two gods. In the Vanaparvan (12. 46,47) Janar- 
dana is represented to have said to Arjuna : ^ Oh invincible one, 
thou art Nara and I am Hari Nàràyana, and we, the sages Nara- 
Narayana, have come to this world at the proper time; thou art 
not different from me, oh Partha, and I am not different from 
thee} itis not possible to know any difference between us." 
In chap. 30 ( verse 1 ) of the same Parvan, the God of gods ( Siva ) 
says-to Arjuna : “In a former birth ( body ) thou wast Nara and 
with Narayana for thy companion, performedst austerities for 
many thousands of years in Badari”. In the Udyogaparvan 
( 49.19) it is said: “ The two heores, Vasudeva and Arjuna, who 
are great warriors, are the old gods Nara and Narayana. This 
is the tradition." In this manner there are a good many examples 
of the identification of Arjuna and Vasudeva with Nara and 
Narayana. And thus the old tradition about the two Rsis who 
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ere warriors at the same time was brought into connection 
ith the two interlocutors of the Bhagavadgità. 


VII. Identification of Vasudeva with Visnu. 


§ 35. Visnu is a Vedic deity. There are but’ few hymns 
addressed to him in RV., but his personality is by:no means: un- 
important. The long strides which he takes, and the three steps 
by which he measures the universe, are always described -with an 
enthusiastic spirit. His first two steps can be : discerned and 
approached by men, but the third no one car. dare transgress, ‘and 
it is beyond the flight of birds ( RV. I. 155.5 ).. The wise see. the 
highest place of Visnu (Paramam padam ), as it were an eye 
fixed in the heaven ( RV. I. 22.20). In the highest place of 
Visnu there is a well of honey, and there the gods rejoice ( RV. I. 
154.5) Visnu appears as the comrade and helper of Indra, . 


Visnu, however, in spite of his comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion in RY., began to rise in importance in the time of the Brah- 
manas, while during the epic and Puranic period he rose to thé rank 
of the supreme spirit. The moment which seems to have been in 
operation during this process of elevation, was réverence for ‘the 
third step or the mysterious highest abode of Visnu beyond ‘the 
ken of all. In the Brahmanic period we have the mention of 
Agni as the lowest of the gods and Vishu as the highest ( AB.1.1 ). 
Then we have a story in Satapatha-Brahmana and Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka of a sacrificial session held by the gods for the attain- 
ment of splendour, glory and food. They proposed to themselves 
that he amongst them, who by his deeds reached the end of the 
sacrifice before the others, should attain the highest place among 
them all. Visnu reached the end before the others, and he thus 
became the highest of the gods; and therefore they say. that 
Visnu is the highest of the gods (SB. XIV. 1.1.) When this 
was written, Visnu had already attained to the supreme dignity, 
and the story is invented to account for it. There is again in 
the same Brahmana ( 1. 2. 5 ) the story of Visnu the dwarf, When 
the gods and Asuras were contending for a place of sacrifice, the 
latter agreed that they would allow as much land for the former 
as was equal to the size of the dwarf. Visnu was then made: te 
lie down, but gradually he grew so large as to encompass the 
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whole earth, and so the gods got the whole earth. Here a miracu- 
lous power has been attributed to Visnu, though he is not nece- 
ssarily the Supreme Spirit. 


In the Maitri-Upanisad ( VI. 13) food is called the form of 
Bhagavad-Visnu, which sustains the universe. In the Katha- 
Upanisad ( III. 9 ) the progress of the human soul is compared to 
a journey, and the end of the path which he traverses is called 
the highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padam). This is the final 
goal and the abode of eternal bliss, and the use of the word in this 
sense lends support to the view that the elevation of Visnu to the 
dignity of the Supreme Being was due to the fact that the express- 
ion was capable of being used to denote this sense. Some time 
after, Visnu became even a household god. In the ceremony of 
the seven steps contained in the marriage ritual, the bridegroom 
has to say to the bride, when she puts forth a step: * May Visnu 
lead you or be with you." This formula occurs in the Grhya- 
sutras of Apastamba, Hiranyakesin and Paraskara, but not in that 
of Asyalayana. In epic times Visnu grew to bein every respect 
the Supreme Spirit ; and Vasudeva is identified with Visnu. In 
chapters 65 and 66 of the Bhismaparvan noticed before,! the 
Supreme Spirit is addressed as Narayana and Visnu and is 
identified with Vasudeva. 


In the Anugita portion of the Asvamedhikaparvan (chap.53-55) 
Krsna, while returning to Dvaraka, meets on the way asage cf 
the name of Uttanka of the Bhrgu race. The sage asks Krsna 
whether he had established peace between the contending kins- 
men, Pandus and Kurus, and established affectionate relations 
‘between.them. Krsna replies that the Kurus had been destroyed 
and the Pandus were in possession of the supreme sovereignty. 
The sage got angry and said that he would pronounce a curse 
against Krsna, but if he explained to him the philosophy of the 
soul (Adhyatma), he would desist. Krsna then does explain this 
philosophy at the request of Uttanka and shows him his universal 
form (Virat svaripam). The Svariipa is the same as, or similar 
to, that shown to Arjuna according to the Bhagavadgita, but it is 
here called the Vaisnava form (Ripa), which name does not occur 
jn the other passage. Thus then between the parle’ of the zu 
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vadgita and that of the Anugita, the identity of Vasudeva-Krsna 
with Visnu had become an established fact. In the S&ntiparvan 
( chap. 43) Yudhisthira addressing Krsna sings a hymn of praise, 
in which Krsna is identified with Visnu. In the epic times, Visnu 
is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, but the names of Narayana and 
Vasudeva-Krsna apparently occur more frequently or are more 
prominent. 


§ 36. Still many parts of the Mahabharata represent a condi- 
tion of things in which the divinity Vasudeva-Krsna was not gene- 
rally acknowledged. In the above passage from the Anugita, the 
sage Uttanka is about to pronounce a curse on Krsna, as if he was 
an ordinary individual, and desists only when his universal form 
is shown to him, Similarly in many passages noticed by Dr. Muir 
(O. S. T. IV, pp. 205ff. ) Krsna’s divinity is denied; and Samjaya 
and Bhisma make strenuous efforts to establish it. 


What appears to be the fact is, that thereligion of Vasudeva, 
in which divine honours were paid to him, was professed by the 
Satvatas, as observed in several of the passages noticed above, and 
its gradual extension to other tribes and people of the country is 
shadowed forth in these portions of the great epic. In the Puranio 
times, however, the cult of Vasudeva ceased to be militant, and three 
éifenms of religious thought, namely, the one flowing from Visnu, 
the Vedic god at its source, another from Narayana, the cosmic and 
philosophic god, and the third from Vasudeva, the historical god, 
mingled together decisively and thus formed the later Vaisnavism. 
There is however, a fourth stream, which in modern times in some 
ofthe systems of Vaisnavism has acquired an aln:ost exclusive 
predominance, and to this we shall now direct our attention. 


IX. Identification of Vasudeva-Krsna with the 
Cowherd God ( Gopala-Krsna ). 


§ 37. There is no allusion to the cowherd Krsna in the autho- 
tities we have hitherto quoted. The Inscriptions, the work of Patan- 
jali and even the Narayaniya itself indicate no knowledge of the 
existence of such a god. In the last the Avatara of Vasudeva is 
mentioned as having been assumed for the destruction of Kamsa, 
but of none of the dentems whom the cowered Krsna killed in the 

1 | R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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cow-settlement ( Gokula ) The contrast between this and the 
statements in the Harivarnéa (vv. 5876-5878), Vayu-Puràna, chap, 
98, vv. 100-102, and Bhagavata-Purana, II. 7, of Krsna's Avatàra 
having been assumed for destroying all the demons that appeared 
in the cow-settlement as well as of Kamsa—is significant. When 
these works were written, the legend about the cowherd Krsna 
must have already become current and his identification. with 
Vasudeva-Krsna been effected: And the story of the Vrsni prince 
Vasudeva having been brought up in a cow-settlement is incongru- 
ous with his later career as depicted in the Mahabharata. Nor 


does any part of it require the presupposition of such a boyhood as 
has been ascribed to him. 


In the Sabhaparvan (chap. 41), however, Sisupala in traducing 
Krsna alludes to his valorous deeds, such as the killing of Pütan& 
and others, which were done in the cow-settlement, and speaks of 
Bhisma’s having praised them. But the praise bestowed on Krsna 
by Bhisma (chap. 38) does not contain a mention of these deeds. 
This passage therefore is interpolated’. 


e a Ene 

1, The Southern Recension of the Mahabharata contains many interpolations.- 
In the Nürayanlya, chap. 338 of the Northern Recension corresponds: -to 
chap, 344 of the Southern, We have six verses in the latter which are not 
contained in the former. They speak of animals made of flour being killed 
instead of real live animals. This isa later dootrine, which is strongly 
advocated by the Madhva Vaisnavas, but denied with as muoh pertinacity 
by Smartas. In the present case in the Sabhaparvan, chap. 22, vv. 27-36 
about Krsna's:doings in Gokula are in S, and not in N. Chapter 23 in S; about’ 
Krsna's birth and removal to Gokula is not in N. Chapter 24, S, vv. 4-5 : 
about Jarásamdha's declining to fight with Krsna, because he was, a Gopa, 
are not found in chap. 2, N, which corresponds to that chapter. Chapters 
33 and 34 in S. are not in N. The first is about Sahadeva's expedition to 
the Pandya country and the second about Ghatotkaca’s being sent to 
Lanka and Vibhisana’s paying tribute out’ of- respect for Krspa. At 
the end of chap. 39 in S, corresponding to chap. 36 in N, there is an inter- 
polated passage, in which the worship done to Krsna is'derided as having 
been done to a Gopa or cowherd. This is not found in N. Chapters 42-61 in 
B, are not found in N. They contain a mention of the Avataras of Visnu 

: and his exploits ir Gokula. Chap. 64 in S, corresponds to chap. 41 in N. 
Thus attempts have always been made to bring by means of interpolations 
the stories told in the Mahabharata to the form which they subsequently 
assume. The passage dealt with in the text jS aclear interpolation, 
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The name Govinda does occur in the Bhagavadgita and other 
parts of Mahabharata. It is an ancient name, being derived by a 
Varttika on P. III. 1. 138. If this name was given to Krsna, be- 
cause of his having had to do with cows, while a boy in Gokula, 
and his previous history in the cow-settlement was known, when 
the genuine portions of the Mahabharata were composed, weshould 
have found an etymology of the name expressive of that connec- 
tion. But, on the contrary, in the Adiparvan it is stated that Go- 
vinda is so called, because in the form of a boar he found the 
earth (Go) in the waters, which he agitated (chap. 21.12); and in the 
Santiparvan (chap, 342. 70) Vasudeva says: “! am called Govinda 
by the gods, because formerly I found the earth which was lost and 
lodged in a den", The órigin of the name may be traced to this 
legend, but more probably Govinda is a later form of Govid, which 
in the Rgveda is used as an epithet of Indra in the sense of ' the 
finder of the cows’. This epithet, as another, Kesinistidana which 
is also applicable to Indra, must have been transferred to Vasudeva- 
Krsna, when he came to be looked upon as the chief god. 


‘From all this it appears that the story of Krsna’ s boyhood in 
the Gokula was unknown till about the beginning of the Christian 
Era. "The Harivarnéa which is the chief authority for it, contains 
the word Dinara, corresponding to the Latin word Denarius, and 
consequently must have been written about the third century of 
thé Christian era. Some time before that the stories of Krsna’s 
boyhood:must have been current. The nature of the tribe of 
cowherds among whom Krsna lived, is to be gathered from the 
words of the boy-god addressed to his foster-father Nanda, in order 
to dissuade him from celebrating a festival to Indra, and induce 
him to worship the mountain Govardhana instead. “ We are 
cowherds," he says, "wandering in forests, maintaining our- 
selves on cows, which are our wealth; cows are our deities, 
and mountains and forests’’ (H. 3808). The cowherds lived 
in a Ghosa or temporary encampment, which was capable 
of being easily removed from place to place, as when they left 
Vraja and encamped in Vrndavana ( H. 3532 ). Ghosa is defined 
as Abhirapalli, which is generally understood as the enclosure 
of cowherds. 


But the original signification of the word Abhira is not a cow 
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herd. It is the name of a race, whose original occupation wag 
the tending of cows ; and consequently the name became in later 
times equivalent to a‘ cowherd’, For these reasons the cowherds 
among whom the boy-god Krsna, lived, belong to a nomadic tribe 
of the name of Abhiras. These Abhiras occupied the tract of 
country from Madhuvana near Mathura to Anüpa and Anarta, 
the regions about Dvaraka / H. 5161-5163 ) The Abhiras are 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (Mausalaparvan, chap. 7) as having 
attacked Arjuna, who was carrying the women of the Vrsnis from 
Dvaraka to Kuruksetra after the extinction of the male members 
of the Vrsni race, They are described as robbers and Mleochas, 
and lived near Paficanada, which is probably Punjab. The Visnu- 
Purana locates them near the Aparantas (Konkan) and Saurasiras, 
and Varahamihira assigns them nearly the same position. Though 
they are mentioned as the southern people( Br. S. 14, 12 ) and as 
living in the southwest ( Br. S. 14. 18), the Abhiras must have 
migrated in large hordes into the country. They were at first 
mere nomads and afterwards settled in the country from about 
the eastern confines of the Punjab to the vicinity of Mathura and 
in the south up to Saurástra and Kathiavad, i. e., they must have 
occupied the whole of Ra‘putana and a tract to the northeast of 
it. After they were settled, they took to various occupations, one 
of which was of course the old one, namely the lending of cows.: 


The descendants of the old Abhiras are called Ahirs at the 
present day, and we have now Ahirs following the occupation of 
carpenters, goldsmiths, cowherds and even -priesthood. At one 
time they founded a kingdom in the nothern part of the Maratha 
country, and an Inscription of the ninth year of the Abhira king 
ISvarasena, the son of. Abhira Sivadatta, is found at Nasik’. 
From the form of the characters the Inscription probably belongs 
to the end of the third century. The Puranas mention a dynasty 
of Abhiras composed of ten princes* ^ Another Inscription of an 
earlier date is found at Gunda? in Kathiavad, in which the 
charities of Rudrabhüti, a general, who is called an Abhira, are 
mentioned. The Inscription belongs to the reign of a Ksatrapa 

1 Luders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, Nr. 1137. : 


2 See Vayu-Purana, vol. II, chap, 37, page 453, Bibl. Ind, 
3 Luders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, Nr. 963. 
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king of the name of Rudrasirhha, who held power in Saka 102 
. corresponding to 180 A. D. 


If then about the end of the second century and in 
the third, the Abhiras enjoyed high political posi- 
tion, they must have migrated into the country in the first 
century. They probably brought with them the' worship of the 
boy-god and the story of his humble birth, his reputed father's 
knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre cf the inno- 
cents. The two last correspond to Nanda’s knowing that he was 
not the father of Krsna and Karhsa’s killing all children. The 
stories of Krsna’s boyhood, such as that of killing Dbenuka, a 
demon in the form of a wild ass, were brought by Abhiras', and 
others were developed after they came to India. It is possible that 
they brought with them the name Christ also, and this name pro- 
bably led to the identification of the boy-god with Vasudeva-Krsna, 
The Goanese and the Bengalis often pronounce the name Krsna as 
Kusto or Kristo, and so the Christ of the Abhiras was recognised 
as the Sanskrit Krsna. 


The dalliance of Krsna with cowherdesses, which introduced 
an element inconsistent with the advance of morality into the 
Vasudeya religion, was also an after-growth, consequent upon 
the freer intercourse between the wandering Abhiras and their 
more civilised Aryan neighbours. Morality cannot be expected 
to be high or strict among races in the condition of the Abhiras 
at the time; and their gay neighbours took advantage of its 
looseness. Besides, the Abhira women must have been fair and 
handsome as those of the Ahir-Gavaliyas or cowherds of the 
present day are. 


§ 38. The story in the Buddhistic Ghatajataka represents 
Vasudeva and his brothers to be the sons of Kamsa’s sister 
Devagabbha and Upasagara. They were made over to a man of 
the name of Andhakavenhu and to his wife Nandagopa who was 
the attendant of Devagabbha. In this version there is a remi- 
niscence of Devakiin the name Devagabbha; and Nanda and 
Yasoda or Gopa of Gokula are compounded together to form the 
name of the maid-servant who brought up Devagabbha’s sons as 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907, p. 981. 
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her sons. Andin Andhakavenhu the names of the two kindred 
Yadava tribes, Andhaka and Vrsni, are compounded together 
and the compound becomes the name of the husband of the maid. 
servant. Now as Andhaka and Vrsni were according to the 
highest authorities two distinct names, and were the names of the 
two tribes, this story contains a confused reminiscence of the true 
legend and was of a later growth. All the Jatakas were not 
written at one and the same time. While sone belong to a pre- 
Christian period, others must be assigned to post-Christian times, 
and the Ghatajàtaka appears to me to belong to the latter class, 
The compound Nandagopa, therefore, though it contains a clear 
reminiscence of the foster-parents of the boy-god Krsna, cannot be 
considered to point to a pre-Christian period for the identification 
of Vasudeva-Krsva with Gopala-Krsna, 


X. The Panecaratra or Bhagavata System. 


§ 39. We have thus gone over the last element which goes to 
form the Vaisnavism of the later times. That element, however, 
does not form & prominent part, or forms no part at all, of the 
systems which are based upon the old: Paficardtra doctrines. As 
we have seen, the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion was 
that which was promulgated by the Bhagavadgita; but the 
Pajicaratra system, consisting, as it did, of the worship of Vāsu- 
deva and his several forms, shows no organic connection with 
that work, though Bhakti or devotion is common to both. That 
system must have developed in about the third century B. C., as 
we have already seen from the Inscriptions and passages in books 
referred to before. Their being free from the Gopala-Krsna 
element is thus intelligible, and the later Vaisnava systems, such 
as that of Ramanuja and Madhva, which more or less recognise 
the old Bhagavata doctrines or ideas, have entirely neglected that 
element. In other systems, however, it is recognised and in a 
general way in popular Vaisnavism. 


The authorities on which the Bhagavata system was based are 
the Pancaratra-Samhitas; and Ramanuja in his comments on the 
Brahmasutras, IT. 2. 39-42, quotes from some of these. The first 
quotation is from the Pauskara-Samhita, which is intended to 
show that, when Brahmanas worship the fourfold soul with the 
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traditional names, it should be considered authoritative. The 
second is from the Satvata-Samhita, which is to the effect that 
this great Sastra contains the secret of Brahman and imparts 
discrimination to Brahmanas who worship the true Brahman 
bearing the name of Vasudeva. There are two from the Parama- 
Samhita. One of these gives the nature of Prakrti, which is 
unsentient, of use to another than “itself”, eternal, always change- 
able, composed of three qualities, and is the sphere within which 
the action of agents is done. The other represents somebody, pro- 
bably Sandilya himself, as saying that he has studied all the 
Vedas with the dependent treatises and Vakovakya, but not 
having found the way to supreme bliss clearly stated in them. 


One of these Samhitàs, bearing the name of Satvata, has been 
printed and is available. It begins by saying that Narada saw 
Parasurama on the Malaya Mountain and was told by him to 
visit the Rsis, who were in search of the place of Hari, and to 
instruct them in the Satvata method of worship ( Kriyamarga ). 
Narada does this and explains to them the secret traditional 
methods ( Rahasyamnaya ). Narayana is spoken of ‘here as the 
supreme spirit. The secret methods were formerly explained by 
the bearer of the discus ( Vasudeva ), when asked by Samkarsana. 
Samkarsana spoke to Visnu at the beginning of the Treta age, 
asking why his countenance had become red. The answer i8: 
* Because the people will be afflicted with passion in this age”. 
Being asked how they will be delivered from passion,Samkarsana 
is told that they will be delivered by adoring the eternal and 
highest Brahman in three ways. The Supreme Spirit, who has 
hands and feet and eyes everywhere and is endowed with six Gunas 
or qualities, is Para or the Highest. It is one and the support of 
all. Besides this there is a triad, each member of which is 
distinguished from the others by a distinction in knowledge and 
other qualities. These three should be known as Vyuhas, or 
forms, who confer the desired fruit with ease. 


Balarama then asks about the mode of service. Bhagvat then 
explains it as follows :— " When the pure Brahman, which is the 
aim and end of the creation, exists in the heart of qualified 
Brahmanas, who worship Vasudeva, the highest Sastra, which isa 
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great Upanisad of Brahman, springs forth from it for the redemp- 
tion of the world and confers discrimination; it contains divine 
methods and has for its fruit final deliverance’. I will then 
explain that to you which is of verious kinds. This Sastra, along 
with Rahasya, is fruitful to those who have gone through Yoga 
witb its eight parts, and whose soul is devoted to mental sacrifice, 
The Yogins, who are Brahmanas guided by the Vedas and who 
have given up the mixed worship, are competent for the worship 
of the single one, dwelling in the heart. The three orders, Ksatriya 
and others, and those who are Prapanna or have resorted to self- 
surrender are competent for the worship of the four Vyühas 
accompanied by Mantras, and also unaccompanied by them, s0 
far as regards the series of ceremonies concerning the four Vythas 
as well as the actions and the collection of Mantras concerning 
the Vibhavas? All these persons should be free from attachment 
and absorbed in the performance of their duties and be devotees 
of the supreme lord by their deeds, words and mind. In this 
manner, the four (orders) become competent, when they are 
initiated ( for service ) with Mantras. Hear now the process con- 
cerning the single form”. Then follows the statement of the 
mystic arrangement of letters and formulae and the meditations. 
This work throughout contains the mystic modes of worship by 
means of Mantras variously arranged, 


The allusion at the end of Chapter 66 of the Bhismaparvan to 
Samkarsana's having sung or expounded Vasudeva according to 
the Satvata rites ( Vidhi ) refers in all probability to such rites as 
are detailed in this Satvata-Samhita, 


Sathkaracarya, in his notice of the Bhagavata School under 
Br. S. IT. 2. 42, gives five methods of worshipping the supreme 
lord, Bhagavat Vasudeva, in his fourfold form, which, along with 
the explanations given by the commentators, are as follows :— 
(1) Abhigamana or going to the temple of the deity with the 
speech, the body and the mind centred on him ; (2) Upadana or 
collecting the materials of worship; (3) Ijya or worship; (4) 
Svadhyaya or the muttering of the usual Mantra; (5) Yoga or 


1. Two lines out of this are contained in the quotations from Rāmānuja given 
above. 


2, Vibhavas are the incarnations of the Supreme Spirit, 
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meditation. By worshipping him in these ways for a hundred 
years, all sin is destroyed and the devotee reaches Bhagavat. 

$40. The book called Naradapaticaratra, published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, contains the Samhita called Jnanamrta- 
sira. The glories of the boy Krsna are sung in this work. Narada 
desiring to know Krsna’s greatness and the methods of his 
worship is recommended to go to Samkara, or Siva, and seek 
instruction from him. Narada repairs to Kailàsa and enters the 
palace of Sarhkara, which has seven gates. At these gates there 
are pictures and sculptures relating to the scenes of Krsna's child- 
hood and his various deeds in the cow-settlement, such as Vrndà- 
vana, Yamuna, Krsna's sitting on the Kadamba tree with the 
garments of the cowherdesses and their return from bath in the 
Yamuna river in a naked condition, the destruction of the serpent 
Kaliya, the holding up of the Govardhana mountain on the palm 
of his hand, the journey to Mathura and the lamentations of the 
Gopis and his foster-parents, etc. Sculptures representing some 
of these events were discovered on a pillar excavated at Mandor 
near Jodhpur about two years ago'. The age of the pillar has been 
considered not earlier than the fourth century A. D. The idea of 
imagining such sculptures on the gates of Siva’s palace could have 

. occurred to a writer only when the practice of adorning gates and 
pillars with such sculptures had become general. The Jüanamrta- 
sára, therefore, could not have been earlier than the fourth 
century and appears to me to be considerably later, as will be 
presently shown. 

Goloka or the world of cows is the heaven in which Krsna 
dwells and which is reached by those who adore him, and several 
Mantras are given in this book, the reciters of which are rewarded 
with a place in that heaven. The servitude of Hari through devo- 
tion is the highest Mukti or absolution according to this work. 
There are six modes of adoring Hari; viz., (1 ) remembrance of 
him, ( 2) utterance, ( of his name and glory ), ( 3 ) salutation, ( 4 ) 
resorting to his feet, (5 ) constant worship of him with devotion, 
and ( 6 ) surrender of the whole soul to him. The Bhagavata- 
Purana adds three more, viz., hearing (his praise ), servitude, and 
companionship (Sakhyam ). These last two are preliminary to 


1. Archeological Sutvey of India, Annual Report, 1905-1906, p. 1998. 
8 | R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV.] : 
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the surrendering of the whole soul. In this book Radha is men. 
tioned as the highest of the women whom Krsna loved, and she is 
represented to have been formed by the original lord becoming 
two, one of which was Radha (IL 3.24ff.) The exaltation of 
this woman is thus one of the main objects of this Samhita. 


The Samhità we have been considering, seems thus to be entire- 
ly devoted to the advancement of the cult of the Krsna of the cow- 
settlement or Gokula and of his beloved mistress Radha, now 
raised to the dignity of his eternal consort. The Vyühas which 
form a peculiarity of the Pàücaràtra School, are not mentioned 
in it. The creed afterwards promulgated by Vallabhaoarya is ex- 
actly similar to that set forth in this book. This Samhita, there- 
fore, must have heen written a short time before Vallabha, that is 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Ràmanujlyas 
consider this Samhita to be apocryphal. 


XI. The Avataras of Visnu or Narayana. 


8 41. An Avatira or incarnation of a god differs from ‘mere 
identification of two gods in this, that in the former case the god 
that is considered an incarnation acts like a human being, or 
even a brute, at the same time that he has the miraculous powers 
ofa god. The transition, however, from the idea of ‘identifica- 
tion to that of incarnation is easy. The person in the flesh is 
identified with the god who is a mere Spirit, so that the habit of 
thought which in Vedic times led to the identification of some of 
the Vedic deities with Agni, has been at work even in this con- 
ception of the Avataras. 


The Avatàras of Narayana or Visnu are variously given 
by the various authorities. In the passage in the Narayaniya 
translated above,’ six only are given, viz., the boar, the man- 

‘lion, the dwarf, Rama of the Bhrgu race, Rama Dasarathi and 
that assumed for the destruction of Kamsa ( Vàsudeva-Krsna ). 
This passage is followed after a short interval by another in which 
the incarnations are given as ten, the additions being Hamsa 
(swan), Kürma (tortoise), and Matsya (fish) in the beignning and 
Kalkin at the end. The one preceding Kalkin is called Satvata, 
le, Vasudeva-Krsna. This passage, following so closely on the 


l. Ante, p. 9 [ N. B. U.] 
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first, appears to be interpolated when the number of Avataras 
became fixed at ten, 


The Harivamsa mentions the six given in the first of these two 
passages. The Vayu-Purana gives the incarnations in two pas- 
sages ( Chap. 97, vv. 72ff. and Chap. 98, vv. 63ff. ), in the first of 
which there are twelve, but some of them appear rather to be in- 
carnations of Sivaand Indra. In the second the number ten, which 
about that time must have come into usage, is made up by adding 
to the six mentioned above the four: Dattatreya, one unnamed 
called the fifth, Vedavyása, and Kalkin. In the Varaha-Purana 
we have the ten incarnations which came tobe accepted later, con- 
taining the Fish, Tortoise, Buddha, and Kalkin, in addition to 
the six mentioned above. The Agni-Purdna gives the same ten. 


The Bhagavata-Purina enumerates the incarnations in three 
different passages. In the first, contained in Chapter 3 of Book I, 
twenty-two are mentioned. In the passage in Chapter 7 of Book 
II, we have twenty-three, and in Chapter 4 of Book XI, sixteen are 
given. It deserves notice that among the Avataras mentioned in 
this Purina are Sanatkumara; the divine sage (Narada), who 
expounded the Satvata system; Kapila who explained to 
Asuri the Samkhya system, which determines the collection 
of principles; Dattatreya, who is represented to have taught 
Anviksiki to Alarka and the Prahráda and the attainment 
of excellence hy means of Yogato Yadu and Haihaya; Rsabha, 
gon of Nabhi and Merudevi, who abandoned attachment to all 
things, acquired serenity, and looking at all things alike and 
possessing Yoga power, acted as if he were a non-living creature ; 
and lastly Dhanvantari, the teacher of the science of medicine. 


Rsabha, from the parentage given here and other indications, 
appears clearly to be the same as the first ‘Tirthamkara of the Jainas. 
He was probably raised to the dignity of an incarnation as the 
Buddha of the Buddhists was. There is hardly a wide-spread cult 
of any of these incarnations except Dattatreya, who is adored and 
worshipped by a large number of people to this day, and Rama of 
whom more will have to be said hereafter. Krsna, of course, though 
included in the Avataras stands on independent grounds and his 
worship over the widest area is due, not to his having been con- 
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sidered an Avatars, but to his being the peculiar object of adora. 
tion of the followers of a new religion or religious reform, asI 


have ventured to call it, which first took its rise among the 
Satvatas, 


XII, Later Traces of the Bhagavata School; and 
General Vaisnavism, 


$ 42. We will now resume the chronological thread we have 
traced from Megasthenes to the latest Inscription, that at Nanaghat, 
which is to be referred to the first century B. C. For about four 
centuries after this there are no epigraphical or sculptural traces of 
any Brahmanic religious system; and they reappear about the time 
when the Guptas rose to power in the first quarter of the fourth 
century. The Gupta princes, Candragupta II, Kumaragupta, and 
Skandagupta, are styled Paramabhagavatas on their coins. They 
were thus worshippers of Bhagavat or Vasudeva. Their dates 
range from 400 to 464 A, D. 


On a panel at Udayagiri, there is a figure of a four-armed god, 
who is probably Visnu. The Inscription below bears the date 
82 G. E., i. e., 400 A. D.! 


There is a pillar at Bhitari in the Ghazipur District of the 
U. P., on which there i is an Inscription which records the installa- 
tion of an image of Sarngin and the grant of a village for its 
worship by Skandagupta, whose dates range between 454 and 


464 A. D? Sarngin must have been Vasudeva-Krsna, Skanda- 
gupta himself being a Bhagavata. 


A temple of Visnu was erected in 456 A. D. by Cakrapalita, 
son of Parnadatta, appointed viceroy of Surastra or Kathiavad by 
Skandagupta. The Inscription, which records this, opens with an 
invocation of Visnu in the Vamana or the dwarf incarnation’. 


In an Inscription at Eran in the Sagar district, C. P. , belonging 
to the reign of Budhagupta and bearing the date 165 G. E., corres- 
ponding to 483 A. D., Matrvisnu and his younger brother Dhanya- 

visnu are represented to have erected a Dhvajastambha or flag- 


ET Gore! "OO. Ind. Vol, III, p. 21ff, 
2. Ibid. p. 524%, 


3. Ibid. p. 568. 
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staff in honour of the god Janàrdana, Matrvisnu is called a great 
devotee of Bhagavat (Atyanta-Bhagavad-bhakta ). The god 
Janardana must therefore be Vasudeva-Krsna. 


A copper-plate Inscription of A. D. 495, found near the village 
of Khoh in Baghelkhand, records the grant of a village, by a chief 
named Jayanatha, to Bhagavat for repairs to the temple of that 
god and for the performance of ordinary ceremonies”, 


An Inscription on an iron pillar near Kutub Minar at Delhi 
speaks of that pillar as a flag-staff to Visnu erected by a great 
king named Candra, who enjoyed universal sovereignty and was 
a great devotee of Visnu. The Inscription is not dated, but if the 
Candra referred to here was Candragupta II, it belongs to the 
latter part of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth’, 


In his Meghadüta (v. 15) Kālidāsa compares the cloud adorned 
with a piece of a rain-bow, with Visnu in the shape of the cow-herd 
adorned with a shining peacock feather. Here there is an identi- 
fication of Gopala-Krsna with Visnu ; and, if the Vikramaditya 
who was the patron of Kalidasa was Candragupta II of the Gupta 
Dynasty, this must be considered to be a record belonging to the 
early part of the fifth century. 


We have already alluded to the sculptures on a pillar exca- 
vated at Mandor near Jodhpur. These sculptures represent the 
overturning of a cart by the baby Krsna, the holding of the 
Govardhana Mountain by Krsna on the palm of his hand, and 
such other events. I refer them tentatively to the fifth century. 


=o h Saka 500, Mangalisa, a prince belonging to the early 
Calukya dynasty of the Deccan, got a cave scooped out, in which 
a temple to Visnu was constructed, and an image of Visnu was 
installed in it. The provision for the performance of Narayana- 
bali ( offerings to Narayana ) was made by assigning the revenues 
of a village for the purpose’. In this cave-temple there are figures 
of Visnu and Naràyana lying on the body of & serpent, with 
Laksmi rubbing his feet, and of the Boar and Narasimha incarns- 
1. Ibid. p. 88ff. 


2. Ibid. p. 121 ff. 
3. Ibid. p. 339 ff. 


4, Ind, Ant. Vol, III. p. 305 ; Vol. VI, p. 363, 
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tions, and of Harihara in which the peculiar marks of Hari, o» 
Visnu, and of Hara, or Siva, are combined!. 


In mentioning the priests who are qualified to install and con. 
secrate the images of certain gods, Varahamihira says that this 
function in the case of Visnu should be assigned to Bhagavatas.2 
Bhagavatas were thus recognised in his time as the peculiar wor- 
shippers of Visnu. Varühamihira died in Saka 509, i. e. 587 A,D,? 


Amarasithha, the author of the well-known Koéa or thesaurus, 
was a Buddhist. After giving the words ex pressive of gods 
generally, when he comes to the names of particular gods, he 
begins. by giving those of Buddha and proceeds next to give the 
names Visnu, Narayana etc., of which we have thirty-nine. After 
finishing these he says that Vasudeva was his father. This means 
that the thirty-nine names previously given are the names of 
Vasudeva. If we examine these, we shall find that hefore Amara’s 
time Vasudeva had already been identifed with Visnu and 
Narayana. Except the name Damodara, there is no other con- 
necting Vasudeva with Gokula, and the etymology of Damodara 
which connects him with that cow-settlement is doubtful. While 
Kamsarati, or the enemy of Kamsa, does occur, we have no such 
name as Pütanàri, the enemy of Pittand, or any other derived 
from the names of the many demons he slew while he was a boy. 
There are also no names of incarnati ons except the doubtful. one, 
Balidhvarsin, which however, has been interpreted by one 
commentator as the destroyer of ignorance by means of Bali or 
oblations. There are, of course, several names derived from those 
of other demons, such as Madhuripu and Kaitabhajit, but these 
are not the enemies destroyed by Visnu in his incarnations as they 
are usually mentioned. After giving the name ofthe father of 
Vasudeva-Krsna, Amara proceeds to mention those of Samkarsana, 
or Baladeva, and afterwards of Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 
Thereafter he mentions those of Laksmi, the wife of Narayana, or 
.Visnu, then those of the weapons of ihe god and his ornaments, 

-and ends with the names of Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu. After 


1. Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 407, 
2. Br. S. 60. 19. 


$. Bhau Daji. Lit, Remains, p. 240, 
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finishing these he proceeds to the other great god of the Hindus, 
Sambhu or Siva. 

Here Amara appears clearly to have in view the four forms, or 
Vyühas, of Vasudeva recognised by the Bhagayatas, so that in his 
time the prevalent form of Vaispavism was that embraced by the 
Bhagavatas. Amara’s exact age is doubtful, but, if he was a Bud- 
dhist, he must have belonged to the Mahayana sect, the sacred 
language of which was Sanskrit. This system was in full swing 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries. Amarasimha, therefore, 
must have flourished in this last century, or, if we believe in the 
traditional verse which asserts his contemporaneousness with 
Kalidasa and in Candragupta IT as Vikramaditya, the famous 
patron of learning, he must have flourished in the early part of the 
fifth century. The identity of Vasudeva-Krsna with Gopala-Krsna 
is very rarely alluded to, while that with Visnu and Narayana 
is clearly set forth. : 

About the middle of the seventh century, Bana in his Harsa- 
carita represents a sage of the name of Divakaramitra, who, origi- 
nally a Bráhmana, became a Buddhist, as being surrounded in the 
Vindhya mountaius, where he had his abode, by followers of a 
number of sects two of which were the Bhagavatas and 
Paficaratras. 

In the Dasavatara temple at Ellora there is a figure of Visnu 
on the body of a serpent with Laksmi rubbing his feet and Brahma 
seated on a lotus coming out of his navel. There are also images 
of the Narasimha, Vamana and Varaha incarnations, as well as of 
Krsna holding the Govardhana Mountain over the flocks of the 
cow-setilement. This temple was constructed about the middle of 
the eighth century in the time of Dantidurga of the Rastrakita 
race, There are similar figures of Avataras in the Kailasa temple 
scooped out in the latter part of the eighth century,in the time of 
Krsna I, uncle of Dantidurga. Among these is also the scene of 
the destruction of Kaliya by Krsna. 

There is an Inscription in a cave at Pabhosa, about 32 miles 
south-west of Allahabad, which probably had a human figure 
_ above and runs thus: “ The maker of the images of Sri-Krsna and 


d "Vide my ‘Peep into the Early History of India’, JBBRAS, Vol. XX. p. S 
[ 2 Volume I of this Edition, p. 45 N. B, U.] 
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the milk-maids". The date is uncertain, but the Inscription is 
referred to the seventh or eighth century by Buhler.' 


At Sirpur in the Raipur district, C. P., over the front of a 
shrine-door there is a sculpture of Visnu or Narayana reclining on 
the folds of the serpent Sesa, and from his navel springs a lotus on 
which is seated Brahma. Down the two outer sides of the shrine- 
door are some of the incarnations of Visnu, one of which is that 
of Rama and another of Buddha, whose image is in the usual 
meditative attitude. The temple belongs probably to the eighth 
century’. 


At Osia, 32 miles north of Jodhpur, there is an old temple ad- 
joining to the house of the local Jahagirdar. On two pilasters, 
projecting from the shrine into the Sabhamandapa, are two images 
of deities both seated on Garuda. Both have four hands, but one 
of them holds a conch-shell, the discus, the mace and the lotus, 
and the other bears a plough-share and a mace in his two hands, 
the other two being empty. The last has his head canopied by a 
five-hooded serpent. They are apparently Vasudeva and Samkar- 
sana. The temple cannot be later than the ninth century’. 


In a work called Dharmapariksa, Amitagati, the author, who 
was a Digambara Jaina, says that there were according to the 
legendary lore current among the Jainas sixty-three eminent men: 
the twelve supreme sovereigns, the twenty-four Arhats ( Jinas ), 
and nine Ramas, nine KeSavas, and the nine enemies of these nine. 
The last of the Visnus ( KeSavas) was the son of Vasudeva, and 
his Brahmana devotees call him the pure, the supreme being. 
They say: "* He who meditates upon the god Visnu, who is all- 
pervading, a whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, 
who frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery”. He 
is traditionally known to have ten forms or incarnations. These 
ten forms are the same as mentioned in the Varaha and Agni- 
Puranas‘ and which are now generally accepted. Thus Buddha 


had come to be recognised as an incarnation of Visnu before 
susie ree : MIU 


1, Ep. Ind., Vol. II. p., 482. 


3. Annual Progress Report of Archsological Survey, Western Circle, for 
1903-04, p. 21. 


3. See theforthcoming Annual Report of the Arch.Surv. of India [ This 
note is printed as in the original Edition.—N. B, U. ] 


4. See above [ p. 59 N. B. U. ] 
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the date of the Dharmapariksa, which is Vikrama 1070, cor- 
responding to 1014 A.D. If the approximate date assigned 
to the temple at Sirpur is correct, Buddha must have been 
admitted into the Brahmanic pantheon before the eighth century. 
Amitagati also speaks of the mighty Visnu having become a 
cowherd in Nanda’s Gokula and of the all-knowing, all-pervad- 
ing protector of the world ( Rama ) as being oppressed by the fire 
of separation from Sita like a mortal lover.! 


Hence, we have evidence of the existence of the cult of Visnu, 
principally in accordance with the mode professed by the Bhaga- 
vatas from the fourth to the eleventh century. The doctrine of 
the incarnations had also become an article of ordinary faith, and 
the founder of Buddhism and the first Tirtharnkara of the Jainas 
also came later to be recognised as incarnations of Visnu. 


XII. The Cult of Rama. 


§ 43. The architectural remains passed under review contain 
only figures of the incarnations of Visnu and are not to be taken 
as proving the existence of the cult of any of these incarnations. 
But at the present day the cult of Rama exists over a pretiy wide 
area. In the temples and other religious structures hitherto noticed, 
there is one dedicated to his worship nor any flag-staff like 
those erected in honour of Janardana or Vasudeva-Krsna.. Rama, 
however, was considered as an incarnation of Visnu even in very 
early times. There are passages in the Ramayana pointing to 
this, but there is good reason to believe that they are spurious or 
interpolated. But the passage in the Narayaniya, which we have 
frequently referred to, contains his name, and so do all the 
Puranas that have been noticed. These in themselves are not suf- 
ficient to enable us to determine approximately the period in which 
he came to be regarded as an incarnation. But in the tenth chapter 
of the Raghuvarhéa the story of the birth of Rama is preceded by 
the usual appeal to Visnu or Narayana lying on the body of the 
great serpent, with Laksmi rubbing his feet, in the milky ocean 
and his promise to be born as a son of Dasaratha for the destruc- 
tion of Ravana, 


tee a sce 
i 1 For Amitagati's work, see Vol. II of this edition, pp. 3088, [ N. B. U,.] : 


e | R. G. Bhanderkars Wors, Vol. IV. ] 
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Amitagati also speaks in 1014 A. D, as we have seen’, of 
Ràma's being regarded as the all-knowing, all-pervading pro- 
tector of the world. The Vàyu-Puràna, which is the earliest 
work of that class, must have been written about the fifth century; 
So that the belief in Rama’s being an incarnation of Visnu existed 
in all probability in the early centuries of the Christian Era. But 
there is no mention of his name in such & work as that of 
Patanjali, nor is there any old Inscription in which it occurs. 
Amarasimha, too, has no place for him in his scheme of 
Brahmanic gods. These circumstances, as well as those mentioned 
above, show that, though he was regarded as an Avatàra, there 
was no cult inhishonour. Still, as depicted by Valmiki, Rama 
was a high-souled hero, and poets, including those nameless ones 
who wrote Puranas in the names of old Rsis, particularly Bhava- 
bhüti, still more highly exalted his character. Rama, therefore, 
won a place in the heart of the Indian people, and that must have 
soon led to the foundation of the cult. But when this took place 
it is diffioult to say. Madhva or Anandatirtha, the founder of a 
sect to be noticed hereafter, is represented to have brought the 
image of Digvijaya Rama from Badarikaérama and sent Narahari- 
tirtha to Jagannatha about the year 1264 A. D.2, to bring what 
was called the original idols of Rama and Sita. The cult of Rama, 
therefore, must have come into existence about the eleventh 
century. There exist manuals giving the modes of worship by means 

. of Mantras or formulae and magic circles, like those prescribed 
in the Satvata-Samhita for the worship of Vasudeva. The cere- 
mony in connection with his birth on the 9th of the bright half of 
Caitra is given in his Vratakhanda? by Hemadri, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century. That writer, as well as Vrddha-Harita‘, 
gives the modes of worshipping him as an incarnation along with 
others on certain occasions, so that it appears that his worship as 
an incarnation has been of a longer duration than that based on 
terms of equality with Vasudeva-Krsna. 


Twenty-four images, differing from each other in the order 
in which the four objects, viz., the conch-shell, discus, mace 


1 Ante, p. 64 [ N. B. U.] 
2 See below. 


3 P. 941 ( Bibl. Ind. ). 


4 Vratakhanda pp.10348,; Vrddba-Hatita-Smrti ( Angndaévoma Sanskrit 
Series ), chap, X, v. 145, skr 
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and lotus, are placed in the four hands of the principal 
god Vasudeva or Visnu, are mentioned by both those authors, 
and the twenty-four names! corresponding to the twenty-four 
images, Kesava, Narayana, Govinda, etc, which include 
those of the four Vyühas, are repeated by us at the beginning 
of every ceremony that we perform at the present day ; that 
is, obeisance is made to the twenty-four forms of the god 
by using the word Namah (salutations) after the ‘dative of 
each of the rames, and the sense is 'Saluations to Ke$ava, 
Narayana, eto,. The name of Rama, however, is not included in 
them, while two other Avataras, Narasimha and Vamana, are 
mentioned. Every Sraddha ceremony is wound up by the ex- 
pression " May Janardana-Vasudeva, who is a form of the ances- 
tors, or the father, grandfather and great grandfather, be satisfied 
by this act”. All this shows that Vasudevism has penetrated 
into every one of our ordinary ceremonies, which include a 
repetition even of Vedic Mantras, while this is not at all the case 
with the cult of Rama, which is, therefore of a modern growth. 


There is a work, entitled the Adhyatma-Ramayana, which 
Ekanatha®, a Maharastra saint, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, calls a modern treatise, composed of excerpts from 
older writings and having no pretence to be considered as emana- 
ting from the old Rsis. The object of this work throughout has 
been to set forth the divinity of Rama. The first book of it com- 
prises what is called Ramahrdaya, which was narrated to 
Hanümat by Sita, who says that as the original Prakrti, she does 
every thing and did all the deeds mentioned in the Ramayana, 
while Rama as the only existing soul is inactive, unchangeable 
and blessed, and is a mere witness of her deeds. After she has 
concluded, Rama explains the threefold nature of the knowing 
spirit, viz., (1) the original, (2) that conditioned by Buddhi or 


1 (1) KeSava, (2) Narayana, (3) Madhava, (4) Govinda, (5) Visnu, (6) Madhu- 
sudana, (7) Trivikrama, (8) Wamana, (9) ‘Sridhara, (10) Hrsikefa, 
(11) Padmanabha, (12) Damodara, (13) Samkarsana, (14) Vasudeva, 
(15) Pradyumna, (16) Aniruddha, (17) Purusottama, (18) Adhoksaja, 
(19) Narasimha, (20) Acyuta, (21) Janardana, (23) Upendra, (23) Hari, 
(24) Srikrsna. 


-. 2 See his Bhayartha-Ramayana, Aranyakanda, 
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finite intelligence, and (3) the appearances, the last two of which 
are fictitious, The fifth canto of the last book is styled Ramagita, 
which is meant to correspond to the Bhagavadgita of Vasudeva 
and which is narrated by Rama to Laksmana, who takes the 
place of Arjuna. The doctrine is thoroughly adualistic as that of 
the previous portion. The world and the individual soul are 
illusory, and one spirit alone exists. There is another book called 
Ràmagità published in Madras, which represents itself to be 
contained in a larger work called Sattvaparàyana and is composed 
of eighteen chapters like the genuine Bhagavadgita, It is narrated 
to Hanümatby Ràma. In the beginning it professes itself to be 
based on the one hundred and eight Upanisads, some of which 
are manifestly very recent, This work, therefore, must be a very 
modern compilation. Thus the works designed to give importance 
to Rama as a religious teacher are of recent origin, 


XIV. Vasudevism or Vaisnavism in the South, 


$44. We have seen that Samkarsana and Vasudeva had come 

to be worshipped as gods inthe Maratha country by. about the 
first century B. C. The cult must have spread further south up 
to the Tamil country, but there is no evidence to show at 
what time it was introduced there. The Bhàgavata-Puràna 
(Book XI, chap. 5, vv. 38-40 ) says, in .the usual prophetio 
style, that in the Kali age there will be. found men here 
and there devoted to Narayana, but in large numbers. in 
the Dravida country, where flow the rivers Tamraparni, Kaverl 
and others, and that those who drink the water of these rivers 
will mostly be pure-hearted devotees of Vasudeva. When the 
Purana goes out of its beaten track to make such a statement as 
this, the fame of the devotees of Vasudeva, who had flourished in 
the Tamil country, must have spread over either parts of India 
when the Puràna was compiled. The Purana was regarded as 
. sacred in the thirteenth century, when Anandatirtha, who flourish- 
ed between about 1199 and 1278 A.D., places it on the same level 
as the Mahabharata and devotes a treatise to the determination 
of its drift, as to that of the latter. About the same time Bopadeva 
prepared an abstract of it at the request of the councillor Hemadri. 
The Bhagavata, therefore, must haye been composed at the least 
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two centuries before Anandatirtha to account for the reputation of 
the sacred character which it acquired in his time. It cannot be 
very much older, for its style often looks modern and in copying 
from the older Puranas it falls into mistakes, such as the one 
pointed out by me in another place’. The Dravida devotees, there- 
fore, noticed in the Bhagavata, must have mostly flourished before 
the eleventh century. uu 


These devotees, who are known by the name of Alvars, 
are generally reckoned as twelvo in number and are divided 
into three classes by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar? in accordance 
with the received chronology which he follows to determine 
their sequence, though in itself it assigns a  preposterously 
high antiquity to them, Their names, Tamil and Sanskrit, are 
as follows :— 


Class Tamil name Sanskrit name 
Poygai Alvàr Saroyogin . 
d Bhütattàr Bhütayogin 
Ancient 3 Pey Alvar E: Mahadyogin or Bhrantayogin 
Tirumalisai Alvar Bhaktisara 
( Namm Alvar Sathakopa 
N Madhurakavi 
Later ; Kulasekhara 
í Periy Alvar Visnucitta 
{ Andal Goda 
Tondaradippodi Bhaktanghrirenu 
Last f Tiruppan Alvar Yogivahana 
Tirumangai Alvar Parakala 


The date of the first, ordinarily given, is B. C. 4203 and of the 
last, B. C. 2706, and the others range between these two. Not only 
are these dates fanciful, but even the sequence shown above is un- 
reliable. Krishnaswami places the last in the earlier half of the 
eighth century A. D., and all the preceding ones impliedly before 
that date, But there is distinct evidence to show that Kulasekhara 
flourished much later. He was a king of Travancore, and one of 


1 Early History of the Deccan ( Second Edition ), pp. 32-33. [= Vol. des p. 46 
of this Edition.—N. B. U. J 
2 Ind. Ant, Vol, XXXV, p. 228. 
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the works composed by him styled Mukundamala contains a 
‘verse from the Bhàgavata-Puràna ( XI. 2. 36 )'. 


Again in an Inscription on a tablet, existing in a temple at 
Narégal in the Dharwar district, translated by Dr. Fleet?, itis stated 
that Permadi of the Sinda dynasty vanquished Kulasekharanka, 
besieged Chatta, pursued Jayakesin, and seized upon the royal 
power of Poysala and invested Dhorasamudra, the capital of the 
Poysala dynasty. In another Inscription? this Permadi is re- 
presented to be a vassal of Jagadekamalla II, whose dates range 
between A. D. 1138 and 1150. While the former was in power as 
Mahamandalesvara in the seventh year of Jagadekamalla, i.e. in 
A. D. 1144, a certain grant was made by a body of sellers of betel 
leaves and nuts. The Kulasekharanka, mentioned as being 
vanquished by this Permadi, must be a prince reigning on the 
western coast, as the others, Jayakesin, the Kadamba prince of 
Goa, the Hoysala king, and so forth, were. Putting this statement 
and the quotation from the Bhagavata-Purana together, it appears 
highly probable that the Alvar Kulasekhara lived in the first half 
of the twelfth century. The sequence, therefore, given above 
cannot be implicitly believed in. : 


Still it may be admitted that the earliest Alvars flourished 
about the time of the revival of Brahamanism and Hinduism in 
the North, which extended up to the Maratha country, as we 
have shown from Inscriptions and antiquarian remains, and must 
have extended still farther to the South. The earliest Alvars may 
be placed before about the fifth or sixth century, but there is 
nothing to show that Vaisnavism had not penetrated to the Tamil 
country earlier, i. e., about the first century. But an impetus, such 
as the rise of the Alvars indicates, could in all probability come 

.only from the energy of the revival. The hostile relations into 
which the Alvars and the Saiva saints, Nayanmars, came with 
the Buddhists and Jainas, lend support to the view we have 
advocated. N 


The Alvàrs composed mostly in Tamil, what are celled Praban- 
dhas or songs in praise of the deity full of piety and devotion and 


1 Kāyena vaca manasendriyair vā, etc. 
2 JBBRAS, Vol. XI. p. 244. 
3 Ibid. p. 251, 
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containing also religious truth. They are considered as very 
sacred and spoken of as the Vaisnava Veda. The reverence paid to 
the Alvārs is very great, and their images are placed by the side 
of the god representing Visnu or Narayana in some form and wor- 
shipped. It may be noted here that Kulaśekhara-Alvār’s favourite 
deity was Rama, the son of Daśaratha. 

XV. Ramanuja. 


§ 45. There were two classes of teachers among the Vaisnavas 
of the South, viz, ihe Alvars and the Acaryas. The former devoted 
themselves to the culture of the feeling of love and devotion for 
Visnu or Narayana, and composed songs, while the object of the 
latter was to carry on disputations and controversies and seek to 
establish their own theories and creeds. The first class we have 
already noticed briefly. The first of the second class appears to 
have been Nathamuni. His successor was Yamunacarya or 
Yamunamuni. Ramanuja succeeded Yamunamuni, one of whose 
last directions to his successor was to compose a commentary on 
Badarayana’s Brahmasütra. The necessityf{for such a work was 
felt by the leaders of the Vaisnava faith, since they found it not 
possible to maintain the doctrine of Bhakti or love in the face of 
the theory of Advaita or Monism of Spirit set up by Samkaracarya 
as based upon the Brahmasütras and the Upanisads. 

During the period of the revival of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
there was such a fermentation of thought as that which existed 
when Buddhism, Jainism and other heterodox systems on the one 
hand, and Vàsudevism on the other, arose. The present fermenta- 
tion, however, did not rest on independent thought, but was 
based upon the sacred works that had been handed down from the 
earlier times. The Pali Buddhism made way for the Sanskrit 
Mahayanism, and against this last, controversies were carried on 
by the School of Nyàya founded by Gautama and by the Mimám- 
sakas, especially by Sabarsvamin and Kumarilabhatta. But the 
Mimamsakas attacked not only the Buddhists, but the Aupanisadas, 
or a school of thought based upon the Upanisads. They main- 
tained the efficacy of the sacrificial religion alone and denied it 
to the faith and practices of the latter school. The efforts o£ this 
school were therefore directed towards the maintenance of their 
position that their system alone can lead to supreme bliss, 
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The person who appeared prominently on the scene on this occa- 
sion was Gaudapadacarya and some time after him the pupil of his 
pupil, Sarnkaracarya. The theory that this latter set up, was that 
there exists one spirit alone, and the feelings of individuality and 
other attributes of the animal spirit and the variety of the inani- 
mate world, owe their origin to a principle of illusion, and are 
consequently unreal. This doctrine left no room for the exercise 
of love and piety in the world of reality, though its followers 
allow it in the ordinary illusive condition of the human souls, 
and therefore it laid the axe at the root of Vaisnavism. The great 
wish of the Southern leaders of the latter faith was the over- 
throw of this doctrine of illusion, or Maya, on the same Aupani- 
Sada grounds on which it was sot up. And this wish of his 
predecessor was carried out by Ramanuja, and henceforward 
every Vaisnava system, and even, in one or two cases, Saiva 


systems had to tack on Aupanisada or Vedantic theories to their 
own doctrines. 


$46. Ramanuja was born in Saka 938 corresponding to 1016 
or 1017 A. D. In his youth he lived at Kaficipura or Conjeevaram 
and was a pupil of Yadavaprakasa, who was an Advaita philoso- 
pher and therefore professed spiritual monism. Ramanuja whose 
inclinations were towards Vaisnavism, was dissatisfied with the 
teachings of his master, and the ultimate result was his sepera- 
tion from him. He applied himself to the study of the Prabandhas 
of the Alvars and drank in their spirit. When he became 8 
Successor of Yamunacarya, he lived at Srirahgam, near Trichino- 
poly, and did his life's work there, He is said to have gone on & 
pilgrimage to the noted holy places of Upper India. In the latter 
years of his age he was subjected to persecution by the Cola 

Eprince of his time, who wanted him to renounce Vaisnavism for 
Saivism, in consequence of which he took refuge in 1096 A. D. in 
the dominions of the Hoysaia Yadava princes, who reigned in 
Mysore and whose capital was Dvarasamudra, the modern 
Halebid. There he converted Vitthala Deva, popularly called 
Bitti Deva, Bitti being, in all likelihood, the corruption of 
Vitthala or Vitthi. This took place in 1098 A. D, Vitthala Deva 
Was not the reigning prince, but administered some of the frontier 
provinces in the name of his brother Ballala, who was on the 
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throne’. Viithala Deva or Bitti Deva was called Visnuvardhana 
after his conversion to Vaisnavism. This is the ordinary account. 
But what appears true is that his name was originally Visnu, 
which was corrupted into Bitiu or Bitti in the Kanarese, the 
vernacular of the district,so that his original name Bitti Deva 
is the same as Visnu Deva which he is represented to have assumed 
after his conversion. He reigned from 1104 to 1141 A.D; 
Ramanuja composed the following works: -- Vedantasara, 
Vedàrthasamgraha, Vedantadipa, and commentaries, or Bhasyas, 
on the Brahmasütras and the Bhagavadgita’. 


§ 47. The Vedantic theory, or the theory based upon the 
Brahmasütras and the Upanisads, which Ramanuja set up to 
provide scope for the feeling of Bhakti, or love for God and the 
spirit of worship, was that there are three eternal principles, the 
individual or animal soul ( Cit), the insensate world ( Acit), and 
the Supreme Soul ( Isvara ). 


. There are Upanisad texts to support this, and one of 
them is that in the SU. (1.12) to the effect that all Brahman, 
regarded as composed of the enjoyer or sufferer, the objects 
from which enjoyment or suffering springs, and the con- 
troller or mover, is threefold. But the Brahmasutras lay it down 
on the authority of the Upanisads that Brahman is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the world. To make this possible 
in his system, Ramanuja resorts to the passage in BU. of the 
Madhyamdina school, beginning from III. 7.3, in which the 
Supreme Soul is stated to be the internal controller (Antaryamin) 
of the individual soul as well as of the external world. The form 
that he gives to his theory is that the individual soul and the 
insensate world are the attributes of the Supreme Soul. They 
constitute his body, as stated in the Upanisad also, and thus, they 
with the controlling inward Supreme Soul constitute one entity 
called Brahman, just asthe body and the in-dwelling soul constitute 
the human being. 


1 See Krishnaswami Aiyangar's paper in No. 8 of the magazine Visistadvaitin 
for most of these facts. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, p. 173. 

8 See Krishnaswami's paper alluded to above. 


10 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. | 
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Before creation the body of the Supreme Soul exists in & 
subtle form, and when creation takes place, it develops in 
the form of the existing universe; thus Brahman is the material 
cause of the external world. It is also the efficient cause, when, 
as the internal controlling soul, it wills to creat. The subtle 
form of the insensate world is the Prakrti, a term first invented 
by the original author of the Samkhya doctrine. It develops under 
the guidance of the in-dwelling Supreme Spirit until the mundane 
egg is produced. The successive stages of Mahat, Ahamkara, 
etc., are like those of the Samkhya system, which has been 
adopted by the Puranas also in the account of the creation. And 
the creation after the production of the mundane egg is also made 
by Isvara as the internal controller of Brahmadeva, Daksa, etc. 


Isvara or God is free from all faults or defects. He is eterna], 
pervades all living and non-living things, is the internal controller 
of all, is pure joy or blessedness, is possessed of the auspicious 
qualities of knowledge, power, eto., is the creator, protector and 
destroyer of the world, and is resorted to by those who are afflict- 
ed, who wish to gain knowledge, who seek to attain a certain end, 
and who aro already enlightened’. He confers the fourfold 
fruit of existence? He is possessed of a wonderful celestial 
body of unsurpassable beauty and has for his consorts Laksmi/, 
Bh ( the earth ), and Lila ( sport ). 


This Isvara appears in five different modes :— 

I. Para or the highest, in which mode, Narayana, called also 
Para-Brahman and Para-Vasudeya, lives in a city called Vai- 
kuntha, which is guarded by certain persons and which has 
door-keepers; seated in a pavilion of gems on a couch in the form 
of the serpent Sesa, placed on a throne having the eight legs, 
Dharma and others; attended by Sri, Bhü and Lilà; holding 
the celestial weapons, conch-shell, discus, and others; adorned 
with celestial ornaments, such as a tiara and others; possessed of 
numberless auspicious attributes, knowledge, power, and others; 


— M — 


1 These are the four, Arta, Jijfidsu, etc., mentioned in BhG, ( 7. 16 ). 
2 Artha, or worldly prosperity, Kama, or the objects of desire, Dharma, 


or religious merit, and Moksa, or final deliverance, are the four objects of 
existence. 


3 From the Tattvatraya of Lokäcärya, 
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and his presence being enjoyed by the eternal spirits, such as 
Ananta, Garuda, Visvaksena, and others, and by delivered souls, 


IL Vytha, in which the Para himself has assumed four forms, 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha for conveni- 
ence of worship, and for purposes such as creation, etc. Of these 
Vasudeva is possessed of the six qualities; Samkarsana has two, 
viz, omniscience and sustaining power; Pradyumna two, viz, 
controlling power and unchangeableness; and Aniruddha, creative 
power and all-overcoming prowess". 


III. Vibhava. which mode consists of the ten Avatāras, fish, 
tortoise, etc. 


IV. Antaryàmin, in which mode he dwells in the heart and is 
to be seen by Yogins and accompanies the individual souls even 
when they go to heaven or hell. 


V. Idols or images set up in houses, villages, towns, etc., made 
up of a material chosen by the worshipper, in which he dwells 
with a body not made up of matter. 


Other authorities leave out Vasudeva from the Vythas and 
have the other three only. The Arthapaficaka has another form 
of the Antaryamin, in which form he dwells in everything and 
rules over all, is bodiless, all-pervading and store of all good 
attributes, and is called Visnu, Narayana, Vasudeva $ eto. 


Self-consciousness, knowledge, union as & soul with a body, 
agency, are attributes common to the supreme and individual 
souls.* The latter is self-illumined, joyous, eternal, atomic, 
imperceptible to the senses, unthinkable, devoid of parts, un- 
changeable, the substratum of knowledge, subject to God's control, 
depending on God's existence for his own existence and an attri- 
bute of God’. This description of the individual soul differs a 


a) 


1 These are translations of the words Jñāna, Bala, Aigvarya, Virya, Sakti, 
and Tejas, according to the definitions in the Yatindramatadipika. 

2 Yatindramatadipika, 9. 

3 See my Report onthe Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1883-84, 
p. 69. [ 2 Volume II of this Edition, p. 184—N. B. U. J 

4 Yat. 8. 

9 Tattvatraya, 
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gteat deal from that of Sathkaracarya, who attributes no agenoy 
or substantiality to it; and the dependence on God in & variety of 
ways cannot, of course, be thought of under the doctrine of 
spiritual monism. The soul's being an atom is also denied by 
Samkara’s school and various others. The souls are many and 
are divided into :-- 


(1) Baddha or tied down to the circle of existences from 
Brahmadeva to the vilest worm, as well as the vegetable souls; 


(2) Mukta or finally delivered ; and 
(3) Nitya or eternal. 


Of the first class, those that are rational, that is, not brutes or 
vegetables, are of two sorts; (1) desirous of enjoyment; (2) desirous 
of final deliverance. Of those that are desirous of enjoyment; 
some devote themselves to the acquisition of wealth and the 
satisfaction of c&rnal desires, and others, who seek to attain the 
happiness of heaven, perform all rites and sacrifices; make pilgri- 
mages to holy places and give in charity. Some of these devote 
themselves to Bhagavat and others to other deities. 


Some of those who desire final deliverance seek the consci- 
ousness of their pure soul only ( Kevalin ) and others eternal 
bliss. Of these latter, some are Bhaktas, who seek to attain God by 
resorting to Bhakti with all its details, having first of all studied the 
Vedas and acquainted themselves with the Vedanta and the philo- 
sophy of rites (Karman). The three upper orders alone can praotise 
Bhakti, but not the Südras. Others are Prapannas, who are those 
who take refuge in God, feeling themselves poor and helpless. Of 
Prapannas, some seek the first three objects of life, while the rest, 
finding no happiness in. these, renouncing everything worldly; 
desire eternal bliss ( Moksa ) alone, and, seeking the advice of a 
preceptor and acquiring from him the impulse to action, fling 
themselves on the will of God, not having the power of going 
through the Bhakti process and being- helpless. This Prapatti or 
surrender to God can be practised by all orders, including 
Südras .! 


What are necessary for the efficacy of the method of Bhakti, 


1 Yat.8. 
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are Karmayoga or the performance of actions, and Jňānayoga or the 
acquisition of knowledge. Karmayoga is the performance of all acts, 
rites and ceremonies without regard for the fruit resulting from 
them. These are the worship of the deity, practice of austerity, pil- 
grimage to holy places, giving in charity and sacrifices. 


This Karmayoga purifies the soul and leads to Jianayoga, 
or acquisition of knowledge. This knowledge consists in seeing 
oneself as distinct from Prakrti, or matter, and as an attribute 
of God himself ( Sesa ) This Jiànayoga leads to Bhakti. 


Bhaktiyoga, or the method of Bhakti, consists in con- 
tinuous meditation accompanied by the practice of the eight 
Yoga processes, Yama, Niyama, etc. This is to be attained 
by (1) the purification of the body by the use of un- 
polluted and unprohibited food, (2) chastity, (3) constant practice, 
(4) the performance of five great rites and ceremonies according 
to one’s means, (5) virtues such as truth, uprightness, compassion, 
charity, non-destruction of life, (6) hopefulness or absence of des- 
pondency, and (7) absence of elatedness. Bhakti, as promoted by 
these seven means, assumes the form of actually seeing (God) and 
produces the final mental perception. 


Prapatti consists in the resolution to yield, the avoidance of 
opposition, & faith that God will protect, acceptance of him as 
saviour or praying him to save and sense of helplessness resulting 
in throwing one’s whole soul on him.” Prapatti thus comes to 
gelf-surrender.* 


The Arthapaficaka mentions a fifth way called Acaryabhimana- 
yoga, which is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an Acarya or preceptor 
and being guided by him in everything. The preceptor goes 


1 The two expressions thus translated have also been otherwise explained as 
bearing good-will to all and the absence of ill-will. 

2 There is another roading here which should be translated as “throwing one- 
selfupon him and a feeling of helplessness.” Thus there are six constituents 
of Prapatti. These are; (1) Anukilyasya samkalpah (2) pratikulyasya 
varjanam, (3) raksisyatiti vi$vaso (4) goptrtvavaranam tatha, (5) atmani- 
ksepa- (6) karpanye sadvidh& Saranagatih. 

9 Yat. 7.: 
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through all that is necessary to effect his pupil's deliverance as a 
mother takes medicine herself to cure an infant. 


Sixteen modes of worship are to be practised by the devotees of 
Visnu, as stated in a passage quoted from the Padma-Purana by a 
recent writer of the Ramanuja school. Hight of these are the same 
as those included in the nine modes of Bhakti enumerated ing 
previous Section! as mentioned in the Bhàgavata-Puràna, Sakhya, 
or friendship or companionship, being omitted. The other eight 
are : (1).imprinting the marks of the conch-shell and the discus 
and other weapons of Hari on the body ; (2) the making of a verti- 
cal mark on the forehead ; (3) repeating of Mantras on the occa- 
sion; (4) drinking the water used in washing the feet of Hari; 
(5) the eating of the offerings of cooked food made to him; (6) 
doing service to his devotees: (7) the observance of fast on the 
11th of the bright and dark halves of each lunar month ; (8) laying 
Tulasi leaves on the idol of Hari, 


A text from the Haritasmrti is also quoted giving nine modes 
of worship( Bhakti), three of which are common to it with the 
Bhagavata-Purdna. The other sixare the same as tho eight in 
the above, the first two being combined and the third being omit- 
ted. The vertical mark on the forehead mentioned above consists 
of two lines made with white earth and & connecting cross line 
at the bottom, with,in the middle, a yellow line made with 
turmeric powder ora red line composed of the same material 
reddened by mixing it with lime. 


§ 48. In Northern India there are not many followers of Ramà- 
nuja; in Southern India there is a very large number. There are 
two Schools among them, known by the names of Vadakalai or 
northern learning, and Tenkalai or southern learning. The essential 
difference between them is brought out by the different illustra- 
tions? that they give of the connection between God's grace and 
man's effort in bringing about final deliverance. The illustration 
used by the former, or the northern, is that of a female monkey 
and her cub. The cub hasto hold fast its mother on the abdomen to 


1 Ante, p. 57. [ N. B. U.] 


2 The following remarks are based on VíSistadvaitin, Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 
200ff., and Mr. Govindacharya's article, JRAS, 1910, pp. 1103 ff. 
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be conveyed to a safe place. The southernersusethe illustration of 
the cat and its kittens. The female cat catches hold of the kitten, 
without any effort on its part, and takes it to & place of safety. In 
the first case the doctrine is that the process of deliverance must 
begin with an act of a person seeking it. In the other case the 
process begins. with God himself. 


In keeping with this distinction is the idea of Prapatti or self- 
surrender held by the two Sects. The first maintains that Prapatti 
is one of the ways resorted to by the devotee and begins with him. 
The southern School holds that it is not one of the ways, but it is 
a frame of mind which characterises all those who seek absolution, 
and reject all other ways in favour of this. Those who resort to 
other ways have not arrived at the right mood which leads to 
God. When a soul is in this frame of mind, God himself takes 
entire possession of him, while by the other ways, man, as it were, 
makes approaches towards him. The Vadakalai lays down that 
Prapatti is for those who cannot follow other ways, such as Kar- 
mayoga, Jñānayoga and Bhaktiyoga, while the Tenkalai holds 
that it is necessary for all, whether able or not, to follow the other 
ways. The first School says that one should give himself up to 
God when one finds other ways, which have been resorted to, to 
be fruitless. The second holds that self-abandonment to God 
should precede the trial of other ways. Self-assertiveness is the 
characteristic of the first, but it is forbidden by the second and self- 
abandonment is enjoined. The northerners say that the six ways 
of Prapatti or self-surrender given above are preliminaries to the 
Prapatti which results from them. The southerners say that 
Prapatti must take place first and then the six follow as results.. 

The nothern School teaches that a person belonging to an in- 
ferior caste should be treated well only so far as conversation by 
words is concerned. The southerners say that they should be 
admitted to an equal treatment in all respects and no distinction 
be made. The syllable Om should be omitted from the eight- 
syllabled Mantra, according to the Vadakalai, when taught to 
others than Brahmanas; the Tenkalai does not make this distinc- 
tion and provides for the teaching of the whole Mantra in the 
same form to all.’ 


1 This Mantra is “Om Namo Narayanaya ", 
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§ 49 It will be seen from the short summary here given that 
Ramanuja derives his metaphysical doctrines from texts in the 
Upanisads and from the Brahmasütras, while his theory of the 
external world is that adopted by the Purànas and based on 
the twenty-four elements of the Samkhya system. His Vaisnavism 
is the Vasudevism of the old Pancaratra system combined with 
the Narayana and Visnu elements. The last name does not occur 
often in the literature of his school. The most prominent name ig 
Narayana, though Vasudeva takes his proper place when the 
Supreme Soul and the Vyühas are spoken of. The name of Gopala- 
krsna is conspicuous by its absence, and Ramanuja’s system ig 
free from that repulsive form which Vaisnavism assumes when 
Radha and other cowherdesses are introduced. Rama too does not 
appear to be a favourite deity. Ramdanuja’s doctrines as to the 
way of reaching the Supreme Soul are the same as, or amplified 
forms of, those in the Bhagavadgita. But in this system Bhakti 
is reduced to the form ofa continuous meditation on the Supreme 
Soul. It thus corresponds to the Upasanas, or meditations, de- 
scribed by Badarayana, and does not mean a boundless love for 
God, as the word is commonly understood, though the meditation 
that is enjoined implies tacitly a feeling of love. 


The tendency of Ramanuja’s system seems to be to give an 
exclusive Brahmanic form to the traditional method of Bhakti, or 
devotion to God, and this is distinctly seen in the doctrines of the 
Vadakalai ; while Tenkalai, or southern learning, is more liberal 
and so shapes the doctrines of the system as to make them appli- 
cable to Südras also. But we shall find the Südras asserting 
themselyes when we come to the disciples of Ramananda and to 
the Maratha saints and teachers, Namdeva and Tukarama. 


The fifth Upaya, or way to God, given in the Arthapaficaka, 
of surrendering oneself compl etely to a teacher or preceptor, doing 
nothing oneself and the preceptor doing all that is necessary, for 
one’s redemption, seems suspicious. It has a striking resemblance 
to the Christian doctrine of Christ suffering, or in the words of 
our author, going through the processes necessary for redemption, 
the believer doing nothing but putting complete faith in his 
saviour. If the prevalence of Christianity in and before the time 

. of Ràmànuja in the country about Madras is a proved fact, this 
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doctrine as well as some of the finer points in the theory of 
Prapatti may be traced to the influence of Christianity. Rama- 
nuja’s system is known by the name of Srisampradaya or the 
tradition springing from Sri. 

XVI Madhva or Anandatirtha 


§ 50 The great object of the Vaisnava teachers of the eleventh 
century and upwards was to confute the theory of Maya, or the 
unreality of the world, and establish the doctrine of Bhakti, or 
love and faith, on a secure basis. Ramanuja effected this by the 
system which he promulgated and which we have already noticed. 
But in order to reconcile his doctrine with the theory set forth in 
the Brahmasütras on the basis of the Upanisads, that God is the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world, he propound- 
ed the doctrine of God's being & composite person, having for his 
body the individual souls and the inanimate world. Even this 
Madhva considered objectionable as having a tendency to depré- 
ciate the independent majesty of God, and therefore he denies his 
being the material cause of the world. All the Sütras of Badara- 
yana which set forth that doctrine have been interpreted by him 
inan entirely different way. Probably he would have set aside 
ihe Brahmasütras altogether; but he could not do so, since the 
work had acquired an uncontested authoritativeness as regards 
religious truth before his time. He had therefore to show that 
his system did not go against the Brahmasttras, and therefore ac- 
cepted them and interpreted them in almost a fantastic manner. 
Texts from the Upanisads, too, which do not agree with his 
doctrines, he treats similarly. 


In opposition to the pure monism of Samkara and the qualified 
monism of Ramanuja, Anandatirtha sets forth five eternal distinc- 
tions or individualities, viz., the distinction between 

(1) God and the individual spirit, 

(2) God and the inanimate world, 

(3) the individual spirit and the inanimate world, 

(4) one individual spirit and another, 

(5) one inanimate object and another. 

According to the Madhvavijaya, or the history of the triumphs 
of Madhva, by Narayana, the son of Trivikrama, there was in the 

11 [R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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town of Rajatapitha a family known by the name of Madhyageha, 
Madhva’s father was called Madhyagehabhatta! ; the name given 
to Madhva after his birth was Vasudeva. 


After Vasudeva had 
received the usual education of a Br&hmana, he was initiated as 


an anchorite by Acyutapreksicürya who thus became his 
After his initiation he went to Badarikāśr 
and brought back the idols of Digvijaya 
He was raised to the seat of 
of kings. 


Guru. 
ama in the Himalaya 
Rama and Vedavyasa, 
high priest in the presence 


Anandatirtha went from country to country, putting down 
the advocates of the doctrine of Miya and others, 
established the Vaisnava creed. He had for his pupils Padma- 
nabhatirtha, Naraharitirtha, Madhavatirtha, and Aksobhyatirtha. 
Naraharitirtha was sent to Jagannatha in Oriss 
original idols of Rama and Sita, 
were Purnaprajfia and Madhyaman 
the family of Madhya. 


and 


a to bring the 
Anandatirtha’s other names 
dara, or wish-giving tree of 


The date of his death given in the list preserved in several of 
the Mathas, or establishments of the sect, is Saka 1119, and as he 
lived for seventy-nine years, the death of his birth has been given 
as Saka 1040, But these statements are open to sérious doubts. 
There is an Inscription in the Kürme$vara temple at Srikürmam 
in the Chicacole Taluka of the Ganjam District, in which Nara- 
haritirtha is represented to have constructed a temple and placed 
in it an idol of Yogànandanarasimha in the year Saka 1203.2 
The first person therein mentioned is Purusottamatirtha, who is 
the same as Acyutapreksa*, then his pupil Anandatirtha, and the 
last is Naraharitirtha, the pupil of Anandatirtha, This Narahari- 
tirtha is considered by some. fo have been the ruler of Orissa. But 
this arises from a confusion between him anda king bearing the 
same name, in the slightly modified form of Narasimha, who 
was the actual ruler of the country from about Saka 1191 to 


1. Kallianpur in the Udipi Taluka of the district of South Kanara is stated 
to be the birth-place of Madhva. It Was probably the same as the 
Rajatapitha of the Madhvavijaya. (Imp. Gaz., Vol. XIV, page 314. ) 

2, Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 260 ff, 

3. Madhvavijaya, VI, 33, 
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1225. He is mentioned in an Inscription at Srikürmam of Nara- 
haritirtha himself, bearing the date Saka 1215, which is represent- 
ed as the eighteenth year of the king’s reign’. He was Nara- 
simha II, and was the prince panegyrised in & work on rhetoric, 
the Ekavali ? Naraharitirtha's other dates gathered from other 
Inscriptions range between Saka 1186 and 1212 % All these 
epigraphical records confirm the truth of the tradition that Nara- 
haritirtha was sent by Anandatirtha to Orissa. He appears to have 
held & very high position there. 


Now if Naraharitirtha’s active period extended from Saka 1186 
to 1215, his master could not have died in Saka 1119, i.e, fully 
67 years before. It seems, therefore, reasonable to take the date 
given in Madhva's Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya, which is 4300 
of the Kali age, to be the correct date of his birth. It corresponds 
to Saka 1191, which, bearing in mind the fact that some use the 
current year of an era and some the past, we must regard as equi- 
valent to Saka 1119, the date given in the lists for Anandatirtha’s 
death. But instead of taking it as the date of his death, we shall 
have to regard it as the date of his birth. He lived for 79 years 
according to the current account, so that his death must be placed 
in Saka 1198 *. The two dates may, therefore, be taken as settled. 


Anandatirtha thus lived in the first three quarters of the 
thirteenth century. He was succeeded, according to the list, by 
Padmanabhatirtha who held the pontificate for seven years, i. e., up 
to Saka 1205. He was succeeded by Naraharitirtha who occupied 
the pontifical seat for nine years, i.e., up to Sake 1214, or, if we 
regard 1121 as the date of the first pontiff’s birth according to the 
strict interpretation of the Kali date, up to Sake 1216 ; and, as we 
have seen, his latest date in the Inscriptions is Saka 1215. 


§ 51. The Madhvas follow the method of Vaisesikas and divide 
all existing things into the categories of substance, qualities, etc., 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. Vl, page 262, note. 

2. See my note in Trivedi’s edition of the work, BSS. [ =Volume II of this 
Edition, pp. 439ff. N. B. U. ] 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 266. 

4. This agrees with the tradition existing in the Matha at Phalmaru, near 
Mulki in South Canara, to the effect that Anandatirtha was born in Saka 
1119 and died in Saka 1199; Ep. Ind., VI, p. 263, note. 
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with some modifications of their own 1 God is a substance, 
The supreme soul possesses innumerable or an infinite number of 
qualities. His functions are eight, viz., (1) creation, (2) Protection, 
(3) dissolution, (4) controlling all things, (5) giving knowledge, (6) 
manifestation of himself, (7) tying beings down to the world, (8) 
redemption. He ig omniscient, expressible by all words, and 
entirely different from the individual souls and the inanimate 
world. He possesses the holy form made up of knowledge, joy, 
etc., independent of every thing, and one only, assuming different 
forms. All his forms are his full manifestations, and he is identi- 
cally the same with his incarnations in qualities, parts, and 
actions. Laksmi is distinct from the Supreme Soul, but entirely 
dependent on him. She ig eternal and blessed ( Mukta ) like the 
Supreme Soul and is his consort. She has various forms, but no 
material body, and is thus like the Supreme Soul, and like him is 
expressible by all words. She possesses the same extension in space 
and time as the Supreme Soul, i. e., is concomitant with him. 


Jivas or individual souls go through the usual Succession of 
existences and are characterised by ignoranceor other defects. 
They are innumerable individually, or as members of groups, such 
as Rjus* who are fit for attaining Brahmahood, and others who 
are fit for the attainment of the dignity of Rudra, Garuda, Asuras, 
or demons, etc. They are of three kinds : (1) fit for attaining final 
bliss, (2) always going through the circle of existences, and 
(3) fit for the conditon of darkness. The gods, Rsis, and the manes, 
and the best of men, belong to the first class, ordinary men belong 
to the second class, and demons, ghosts, and the vilest of men, etc., 
to the the third class. All these individual souls are distinct from 
each other and from the Supreme Soul. 


Oreation begins when the Supreme Soul disturbs the equilibrium 
of the Prakrti, which then develops into all the other princi- 
ples of the Sarhkhya system, as modified by the Puranas, until the 
mundane egg is produced. Then placing the sentient and non- 


:1. This account of the System is abridged from a work called Madhvasid- 
dhantas@ra by Padman&bhasüri, printed in Bombay by Javaji Dadaji, 
irnayasagara Press, published at Kumbhakonam in Saka 1815, correspond- 
ing to 1883 A. D. The tedious details are omitted. 

2. Rjus are a class of gods, 
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sentient objects into his inside, he enters into the mundane egg. 
Then, at the end of a thousand celestial years he produces from 
his navel a lotus, which is the seat of the four-faced Brahmadeva; 
and from this last after a long time the ordinary creation takes 
place. 


All knowledge springs from Paramatman, whatever the means 
by which it is produced. It is of two kinds--that which leads to 
worldly existence, and that which leads to Moksa. Visnu bestows 
knowledge on the ignorant, and Moksa on those who have know- 
ledge. The knowledge, or feeling which creates an attachment to 
the body, child or wife, leads to a worldly life. This is not true 
knowledge, but ignorance from which results that worldly life, 
and that ignornce is dispelled by the knowledge of God. 


Moksa is attained by the direct knowledge or perception of Hari 
by means of a method of service possible to oneself and in a 
body fitted for it. That direct perception is possible to all good in- 
dividual souls from Brahmadeva to the best of men. This direct 
perception is to be attained by many means, 


What are necessary for direct knowledge, which leads to Moksa, 
are: (1) Vairadgya, or the disgust of enjoyments of this world 
or the next, generated by seeing the vanity of the world by the 
company of good persons ; (2) equanimity (Sama) and self-control 
(Dama), etc.; (3) acquaintance with the lore ; (4) self-surrender 
(Saranagati), in which the mind is devoted to God, as the best of 
all beings, and is full of the highest love and in which everything 
is resigned to God and he is worshipped with devotedness in the 
three ways, and which is accompanied with the faith that He will 
unfailingly protect and the feeling that the devotee is His: (5) 
atterdance on a Guru, or preceptor, and propitiation of him, which 
is necessary for Moksa or redemption ; (6) acquisition of know- 
ledge from the Guru and not from books, or, in the absence 
of a Guru, from a good Vaisnava, and, in rare cases, from 
books also; (7) reflection over what has been taught; (8) 
devotion, in the order of their merits, to a preceptor and persons 
better than oneself and deserving respect; (9) love of God (Parama- 
tmabhakti ) consequent on the knowledge of God’s greatness and 
his being the best of all. This love should be firm and higher 
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than that for all others, and this leads to Moksa or eternal bliss ; 
(10) sympathy for those who are inferior, but good men, love for 
those who are equal, as if they were the same as themselves, and 
respectful love or reverence for superiors; (11) performing rites and 
ceremonies deliberately without any desire, which has the effect of 
purifying the soul; (12) the avoidance of prohibited deeds, i. e. sins 
great and small; ( 13 ).resigning every act to Hari as done by him 
and not by oneself; (14) the knowledge of the comparative position 
of beings and of Visnu as the highest of all;(15) knowledge 
of the five distinctions already mentioned; (16) distinguishing 
Prakrti from Purusa, all beings (from Narayana down to men, with 
their consorts) being Purusas, and theinanimate world being the 
Prakrti; (17) reprobation of false doctrines; (18) Upāsanā or wor- 
ship. This last is of two kinds, viz., (1) the learning of the Sastras, 
(2) meditation. Meditation ( Nididhyasa ) is placing Bhagavat 
before the mind’s eye to the exclusion of everything else. This 
meditation is possible for one who hasa distinct knowledge of a 
thing acquired after the removal of ignorance, doubt and delusion 
by means of reading or hearing something read and reflection. Some 
people meditate on Bhagavat as a single spirit and others on him 
as having four phases as Sat (existence), Cit (knowledge), Ananda 
joy ), Atman (spirit). Then are given meditations resorted 
to by gods and some of those mentioned in the Brahmasütras. 


All these eighteen ways lead to the direct knowledge of God, 
which is possible for all from Brahmadeva to man. The direct 
knowledge of God attained by men is comparable with the corus- 
cation of lightning, and that attained by gods to the bright disk of 
the sun. Garuda and Rudra have that knowledge in the shape of 
a reflection, while Brahmadeva has the knowledge of the -whole 
with all its parts, and some have the knowledge of Him as dwell- 
ing in the universe and limited by the universe, The direct 
knowledge is simply mental. 


$ 52. The followers of Madhva wear a mark on the forehead 
composed of two white perpendicular lines made with an earth 
called Gopicandana above the bridge ofthe nose, and a dark line 
in the middle with a reddish spot in the centre The two white 
lines are joined by a cross line on the bridge of the nose. They 
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wear on the shoulders and on the other parts of their body prints, 
made with the same white earth, of the conch-shell, the discus, 

_and other weapons of Visnu. These are impressed occasionally. 
with a heated metallic stamp on the skin, so as to leave 8, perma- 
nent scar. Members of this sect exist in pretty large numbers in 
the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, Mysore, and on 
the Western Coast from Goa, to South Kanara, and there are only 
scattered adherents in Northern India. There are eight establish- 
ments, or Maihas, for the dissemination and preservation of the 
creed in South Kanara and three in the inner country. Some of 
these were founded by Anandatirtha himself. 


Anandatirtha composed thirty-seven' different treatises, He 
includes among the authorities enumerated by him in support of 
his system the Paiicaratra-Samhitas ; but it will be seen from the 
account given above that in his creed there is no place for the 
Vyühas, Vasudeva and others, and the name by which the Supreme 
Spirit is spoken of is mostly Visnu. Some of His incarnations, 
especially Rama and Krsna, are also adored. But the Gopala- 
Krsna element seems to be entirely absent from his system, and 
Radha and the cowherdesses are not mentioned. 

It thus appears that the Pancaratra or Bhagavata system has 
been set aside by Anandatirtha or thrown into the background. 
The old traditional Vasudevism of the Bhagavata school 
gradually disappeared about his time and made room for general 
Vaisnavism. 


XVI. Nimbarka. 


§ 53 We have thus noticed the form which Vaisnavism 
assumed in the South from the middle of the eleventh century to 
the middle of the thirteenth. A strong feeling of Bhakti, or love, 
and a fear of the dangerous consequences of the doctrine of Maya, 
or illusion, were the guiding principles of the new development. 
The influence of this last extended itself to the North, and we can 
distinguish between two classes of founders of sects, viz. 
(1) those who wrote in Sanskrit, 


1 For the names of these, see the Granthamalikastotra in my Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1882-83, p. 207. [= Volume II of 
this Edition, p. 24f. N. B, U. ] 
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and ( 2 ) those who used the vernacular for the propagation of 
their creed. 


The first of the former class we have to notice is Nimbarka, 
Nimbàrka is said to have been a Tailanga Brahmana by birth 
and to have lived in a village called Nimba’, which perhaps is 
the same as Nimbapurain the Bellary District. He was born 
on the 3rd of the bright half of Vaisakha, and his father’s name 
was Jagannatha, who wasa Bhagavata, and his mother’s Saras- 
vati”. He is believed by his followers to be an incarnation of the 
Sudarsana, or the discus of Visnu. As to when he flourished we 
have no definite information, but he appears to have lived some 
time after Ramanuja’. Nimbarka composed the Vedantaparijata- 


————————————— 


1 Manuscript No. 706 of the Collection of 1884-7. Nimbarka was the “ Sun 
of Nimba”. 


2 Introduction to the commentary on Dasasloki by Harivyasadeva. Itis to 


be regretted that the commentator does not give the year of Nimbarka’s 
birth. 


3 In my Report On the Search: for Sanskrit Manuscripts for the year 1882-83, 
Ihave given two succession lists of spiritual teachers, one of the sect of 
Anandatirtha ( p. 203 ) and another of that founded by Nimbarka ( pp. 208- 
12). This contains 37 names. There is another list in Manuscript 709 of the 
Collection of 1884-7, which contains 45 names. The two lists agree to No. 
32 Harivyasadeva. After that, while the first has only five names, the 
second has thirteen names, and none of these agrees with any of the five, 
so that after Harivyasadeva, the line appears to have divided itseif into 
two branches. No. 709 of the same Collection was written inSamvat 1806 
‘corresponding to 1750 A. D., when Gosvamin Damodara was living. He 
was the thirty-third after Nimbarka inthe new branch line. The thirty- 
third after Anandatirtha died in 1876 A. D. Anandatirtha according to our 
revised date died in 1276 A. D., so that thirty-three successors occupied 603 
years. Supposing that the thirty-three successors of Nimbarka occupied 
about the same period, and allowing about fifteen years of life to Damodara 
Gosvamin, who was living in 1750 A. D., and subtracting from 1765 A. D., 
603 years, we have 1162 which is about the date of Nimbarka’s death, so 
that he lived after Ram@nuja, This calculation of ours is of course very 
rough, and, besides, the date of the Manuscript No, 706, which is read as 
1913 by some, but which looks like 1813, conflicts with this calculation, 
. as nine more Acāryas flourished after Dàmodara. And, if 1813 is the 


correct date, seven years cannot suffice for these, though 107 may, if the 
date is read 1913. i 
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saurabha, which is a short commentary on the Brahmasütras, and 
also a small work containing ten stanzas of the name of Siddhanta- 
ratna, usually called Dasasloki, from the number of stanzas con- 
tained in it. Srinivasa, the immediate follower of Nimbarka, wrote 
a commentary called Bhasya on the first, and Harivydsadeva, 
the thirty-second in the list of succession, wrote on the second. 
The thirteenth in the list, Devacarya, wrote the Siddhantajahnavi, 
and his successor, Sundarabhatia, wrote a commentary on it, 
called Setu. The thirtieth in the list composed a commentary, or 
Bhasya, on the Brahmasütras. His name was Kesava Kasmirin. 


§ 52. Nimbarka’s Vedantic theory is monistic as well as plura- 
listic. The inanimate world, the individual soul and God are dis- 
tinct from one another as well as identical. Identical they are in the 
sense that the first two have no independent existence, but are de- 
pendent on God for their existence and action. The theory of the 
Brahmasütras that Brahman is the material cause of the universe, 
is thus understood: To be the material cause of an effect is (1) to 
possess the capacity of assuming the form of that effect, and (2) to 
be fitted to do so. Brahman possesses various capacities which are 
of the nature of the animate and inanimate worlds. These ina 
subtle form constitute its natural condition. This satisfies the first 
of the two requirements. The capacities again contain in them 
the mudiment of the effect, i.e. the world, in a subtle form. 
This meets the second requirement. By realising these capacities 
and bringing the subtle rudiment into a gross form, Brahman be- 
comes the material cause of the world. Ramanuja’s theory of Brah- 
man forming with the animate and inanimate world a composite 
personality and of its being the material cause in so far as the 
bodily portion of the composite personality becomes developed, is 
rejected by the school’. Fora further knowledge of the system, 
I will here give a translation of the Dasasloki. 


I. Jiva, or the individual soul, is knowledge, dependent on 
Hari, and is in a condition to be associated with, or dissociated 
from, a body ; isan atom, different in different bodies, and is a 
knower and numberless. 


It is called knowledge here to show that it is able to know 


1. Seo Kes'ava's commentary, Br, S. I. 4. 23. 
12 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's works Vol. IV. ] 
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without the organs of sense, and it is not to be understood here 
that the soul is the mere phenomenon of knowledge, and not a 
Substance, which is the doctrine of Samkaracarya, 


II. The individual soul has his form distorted by its contact 
with Maya, or the constituent principle with the three qualities 
which has no beginning. 


Its true nature becomes known by the 
grace of God. 


Individual souls are of two sorts: (1) those delivered or ina 
supremely blissful condition : ( 2) those tied down to the circle of 
existences. The first are of two kinds:(I) those who are eternally 
ina supremely blissful condition, such as (a) Garuda, Visvaksena, 
and (b) the crown, ear-ornaments and the flute considered ag 
living beings ; and (IT) those who are freed from the trammels of 
life. Of these last some attain to the likeness of God and others 
are content with thefperception of the nature of their own soul. 
Corresponding to these two last are two kinds of Mumuksu, those 
who seek deliverance of either kind, 


III. The inanimate Objects are of three kinds : (1) not derived 
from Prakrti; (2) derived from Prakrti; and (3) time. Inthe things 
derived from Prakrti we have the ordinary material objects having 
the three colours, viz., red, white, and dark. 


The first class consists of those which are Spoken of fi guratively 
by the use of the names of objects belonging to the second class, 
such as the sunlike refulgence of the Supreme Soul. It is a reful- 
gence not arising from the Prakrti. Similarly the body, hands, 
feet, and ornaments of God, as well as all the surroundings, such 
as garden, palace, etc., belong to the first class and are of an inani- 


mate nature, though they are not made of matter, i e, not deri- 
ved from Prakrti? 


IV. I meditate on the highest Brahman, viz., Krsna, who has 
eyes like the lotus, who naturally is free from all faults, is the 
store of all beneficent attributes, who hag Vyühas for his parts, 
and who is adored by all. 

1. The physical attributes, given to God by Ramanuja and the rest and to 


which the word < celestial’ is sometimes prefixed, are to be understood in 
this sense. 
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The Vyühas here mentioned are those usually referred to in the 
Paiicar&tra and Ramanuja systems. The commentators understand 
the incarnations also by this expression. One gives a large num- 
ber of these, divided into classes on certain principles. Krsna is 
called Varenya or adored by all, because he has a holy celestial 
body and bodily qualities, such as beauty, tenderness, sweetness 
and charm. All these are of course non-material ( Aprakrta ), 
though inanimate according to Stanza III. 


V. I reflect on the daughter of Vrsabhanu ( Radhika), who 
shines with a corresponding beauty on the left side ( of Krsna), is 
attended on by thousands of female friends, and who always con- 
fers all desired objects. 


VI. This Parabrahman should be always worshipped uninter- 
ruptedly by men in order to be free from the darkness in the shape 
of ignorance, in which they are enveloped. So was Narada, who 
directly perceived the whole truth, taught by Sanandana and 
others. 


VII. All things having Brahman for their souls in accordance 
with the Srutis and Smrtis, the knowledge that [ Brahman] is 
allis true. This is the doctrine of those who know the Vedas, and 
at the same time the three forms are true as determined from the 
sacred precepts ( Smrtis ) and the Sūtras. 

Here is laid down the unity of all things in so far as Brahman 
is the inner controlling soul of all and is concomitant with them, 
and their existence and actions are dependent on it, and also 
pluralism, since there are three distinct substances, which are 
called forms of Brahman in the Stanza, viz., the inanimate world, 
the individual soul and the Supreme Soul. 


VIII. There appears no way to salvation except the lotus-like 
feet of Krsna, which are adored by Brahmadeva, Siva and others- 
Krsna, who, at the desire of a devotee, assumes & form 
easy of meditation and whose power is unthinkable and whose 
essence cannot be comprehended. 

IX. His grace extends itself:to those who have a feeling of help- 
lessness and other qualifications, and by that grace is generated 
Bhakti, or devotion, consisting of special love for Him, Who has 
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no superior lord. This Bhakti is of two kinds: the highest is One, 
and the other is that which leads to or is instrumental to it. 


By the feeling of helplessness and other qualifications are meant 
ihe six modes of Prapatti given in connection with Ramanuja’s 
system. The Bhakti which is instrumental to that which is the 
highest, is of the nature of the six or nine modes mentioned in 
previous Sections. 


X. These five things should be known by the devotees: (1) the 
nature of the being to be worshipped; (2) the nature of the 
worshipper; (3) the fruit of Gods's grace; (4) the feeling of enjoy- 

‘ment consequent on Bhakti, or love; (5) obstructions to the attain- 
ment of God. 


The first is the knowing of the nature of the Supreme Being as 
existence, intelligence and joy ( Saccidananda ), of his possessing 
a celestial body ( non-material ), of his dwelling in such places as 
the cow-settlement (Vraja ) which is called the celestial city 
( Vyomapura ), of his being the cause of all, omnipotent, tender, 
merciful, gracious towards his devotees, and so forth. The second 
consists in knowing the worshipper as an atom, possessing know- 
ledge aud joy, and as the servant of Krsna, ete. The third is khe 
self-surrender and the giving up of all actions except the service 
of God, which results in self-surrender. The fourth arises from 
serenity, servitude, friendliness, affection, and enthusiasm. These 
states of mind are consequent upon the peculiar relation |to 
God of each individual, as affection was the feeling of Nanda, 
Vasudeva and Devaki, and enthusiasm, of Radha and Rukmini. 
The fifth are such as regarding the body as the Soul, dependence 
on others than God and one's preceptor, indifference to the com- 
mands of God contained in the sacred books, worshipping other 
gods, giving up one’s own peculiar duties, ingratitude, spending 
one’s life in a worthless manner, vilification of good men, and 
many others. 


§ 55. These ten Stanzas contain the quintessence of N imbarka’s 
system. This appears to have Ramanuja’s doctrines for its basis 
and is a sidewise development of it. Tt gives predominance to 
Prapatti or self-surrender of the six kinds, alluded to above, and 


then, by the grace of God, love for Him ig generated. His Sadhana - 
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Bhakti comprehends all the Yogas of Ràmànuja's system. Rāmā- 
nuja, as we have already remarked’, changes the original sense of 
Bhakti and renders it equivalent to the Upàsanà, or the medita- 
tion prescribed in the Upanisads, But Nimbarka keeps to the ori- 
ginal sense. His doctrines make a nearer approach to the Ten- 
kalai, or Southern Learning, of the Ramanujiyas. But the great 
difference between the two teachers is, that, while Ramanuja con- 
fines himself to Narayana and his consorts Laksmi, Bhi and Lila, 
Nimbarka gives almost an exclusive prominence to Krsna and his 
mistress, Radha, attended on by thousands of her female com- 
panions. Thus the fourth element of Vaisnavism which we 
have mentioned? rises to the surface in Vaisnavism about this 
time, and retains its place in Northern India, including Bengal, 
except in the case of those sects whose favourite deity is Rama 
and not Krsna; and to these for the present we will now turn 
our attention, coming back again to Krsnaism later on. 


Nimbàrka's system is known by the name of Sanakasampra- 
daya, or the tradition originating with Sanaka. Though Nim- 
barks was a Southerner, he lived at Vrndavana near Mathura, 
which aceounts for the preference given by him tothe Radha- 
Krsna form of Vaisnavism. His followers are scattered over the 
whole of Northern India, and exist inlargenumbers near Mathura 
and in Bengal. They wear two perpendicular lines of Gopicandana 
with a black spot in the middle on the forehead,and use a neck- 
lace and rosary of the wood of the Tulasi plant. They are divided 
into two classes, the ascetics and householders. This distinction 
appears to have originated at the time of Harivyasadeva, after 
whom, as I have observed in a note, the successors of Nimbarka 
were divided into two branches. The reason for the division was 
probably this new distinction. 


XVIII. Ramananda. 


§ 56. A spirit of sympathy for the lower castes and classes of 
Hindu society has from the beginning been a distinguishing 
feature of Vaisnavism. Still,so far as we have advanced, the 
great teachers kept these castes and classes into, what might be 


1. [ Ante, p. 80. N. B U.] 
2, [ Ante, p. 49. N. B. U. ] 
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called, an outer court, though they were admitted to the benefits 
of the new dispensation. They had not, as the pure Vedanting 
assert, to do the duties prescribed for their mean position, and rige 
in succeeding lives until they were finally born as Br&áhmanas, 
when alone they could avail themselves of the methods laid down 
for the attainment of Moksa, or deliverance. They could attain 
this even as members of the lowest caste by resorting to devotion, 
but the Brahmanic teachers, Ramanuja and others, made the 
methods based on the study of the Vedic literature accessible 
only to the higher castes, leaving other methods to the rest. 


But Ramananda now began a radical reform and made no 
distinction between Brahmanas and members of the degraded 
castes, and ali could even dine together, provided they were the 
devotees of Visnu and had been admitted into the fold. Another 
reform, which must be traced to Ràmànanda, was the use of the 
Vernaculars for the propagation of the new creed. And a third 
very important reform made by him was the introduction of the 
purer and more chaste worship of Rama and Sita instead of that 
of Krsna and Radha. 


Mr. Macauliffe mentions Mailkot as the place of his birth and 
says that he must have flourished in the end of the fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth century, which, he states, corres- 
ponds with a reckoning which gives 1398 A D., as the date of the 
birth of Kabir. This would rather make Ramananda live long before 
the end of the fourteenth century, as Kabir was his successor, 
and ordinarily believed to be his pupil’, The authority? I have 
consulted states that he was born at Prayaga as the son ofa 
Kanyakubja Brahmana, named Punyasadana, and his wife Susila. 
The date of his birth is given as 4400 of the Kali age, equivalent 
to 1356 of Vikrama-Samvat. This corresponds to 1299 or 1300 
A. D., and is more consistent with the traditional statement that 
there were three generations between him and Ramanuja. The 


1. The Sikh Religion, etc., by M. A, Macauliffe, Vol, VI, pp. 100—1. 1908 a. D. 
is said by Macauliffe to correspond to the 510th year of his era, By his he 
must mean Kabir’s. 

2. Chapters from the Agastya-Samhita with a Hindi translation by Rama 
Narayana Dasa, completed in Saivat 1960, Corresponding to 1904 A.D. 
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date of Ramanuja’s death is usually given as 1137 A. D., though 
it makes him out as having lived for 120 years. The lapse of three 
generations between 1137 and 1300 A. D. is& more reasonable 
supposition than between 1137 and the end of the fourteenth 
century. This last date, therefore, given for Ràmananda is 
manifestly wrong, and that occurring in the book I have con- 
sulted appears to be correct in all probability. 


From Prayaga Ramananda was sent to Benares forthe usual 
education of a Brahmana. After he finished this, he became a dis- 
ciple of Raghavananda, a teachar of the Visistadvaita school of 
Ramaruja. After some time he gave up some of the restrictive 
practices of the sect, such as that of taking food without being 
seen by anybody, and separated himself from his preceptor, and 
himself became the founder of a school. As indicated above, he 
took pupils from the degraded castes also. Thirteen of them be- 
came noted and their names are: 1. Anantananda, 2. Surasarananda, 
3. Sukhananda, 4. Narahariyananda, 5. Yogananda, 6. Pipa, 
7. Kabir, 8. Bhavananda, 9. Sena, 10. Dhanna, 11. Galavananda, 
12. Raidas, and 13. Padmavati. 


Of these Pipa was a Rajput, Kabir was a Südra and spoken of 
also as a Mahomedan following the profession of a weaver, Sena 
was a barber, Dhannà a Jat, Raidas belonged to the degraded 
caste of curriers or workers in leather, and Padmavati was a 
woman. With the first twelve he went about the country visiting 
holy places, conducting disputations with the advocates of the 
Maya doctrine, Jains, Buddhists, etc, establishing his own 
Visistadvaita theory, and converting men to his views and ad- 
mitting them as his disciples. Ramananda is stated to have died 
in 1467 of Vikrama-Sarhvat, corresponding to 1411 A.D. This 
gives him a life of 111 years, which is rather improbable. Some 
of his pupils became the founders of different schools, and through 
them the worship of Rama spread over an extensive portion of 
Northern and Central India, successfully competing with that. of 
Gopala-Krsna. 

XIX. Kabir, 


§ 5%. The few particulars that have come down to us about 
the birth and life of Kabir are these. He was the son of à 
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Braéhmana widow who cast him away as soon as he was born, to 
hide her shame, near the Lahar Tank in Benares. A Mahomedan 
weaver of the name of Nirü was passing by the way with his 
wife Nima, when the latter saw the child and carried it home, He 
was nurtured and brought up by her and her husband Nirü, and 
Kabir when he had grown up, followed the occupation of a 
weaver. He showed leanings towards the Hindu faith, and the 
idea of making Ramananda his Guru, or preceptor, arose in his 
mind. But he conceived it not possible that that sage should 
receive a Mahomedan as his disciple and therefore had recourse 
to a contrivance.:He laid himself down on the Ghata, or pavement 
on the Ganges, at which Ramananda bathed very early in the 
morning. On the way Ramananda trampled on the boy and 
exclaimed : “ Rama, Rama! What poor creature is it that I have 
trampled upon ?". Kabir rose up and received the exclamation 
“Rama, Rama” asa Mantra communicated to him by Rama- 
nanda, and he understood that he had thus been made a disciple. 


Another account is that, being trampled on, Kabir rose up 
and cried aloud, when Ramananda told him to be quiet and go on 
uttering the name of “Rama”. Considering that he had thus been 
accepted as a pupil, Kabir went on with his adorations of God, 
proclaiming {that he was the disciple of Ramananda. Some 
Hindus went to the latter and asked him whether he had initiated 
Kabir. Thereupon Kabir was sent for and asked by Ramananda, 
when it was that he had been initiated. Kabir mentioned to him 
the incident of his having been trampled upon the Ghata, Then 
Ramanarda remembered the matter and clasped Kabir to his 
breast. Since that time Kabir regularly attended at his master’s 
Matha and joined him in his disputations with the Pandits. 

For some time Kabir lived at Manikapur, as is mentioned in 
one of his Ramainis. There he heard of the fame of Shaikh Taaai 
and of twenty-one Pirs. He heard their discourses, condemned 
their teachings and said: “O Shaikhs, of whatever name! listen 
to me. Open your eyes and see the origin and the end of all things 
and their creation and dissolution”. In one of the books of this 
sect, Shaikh Taqqi is represented as an enemy of Kabir, and a Pir, 
or the religious guide, of Sikandar Lodi. At his advice the 
emperor persecuted Kabir and used various methods to destroy 
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him. But Kabir miraculously escaped death and was eventually 
reconciled to Sikandar Lodi, who received him into his favour. 


Kabir died at Maghar, and there was a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans as to the disposal of his dead body, 
which was covered by a sheet of cloth. When the sheet was 
removed, the body had disappeared, and in its stead there was a 
heap of flowers. The Mahomedans took one-half of the quantity : 

' and buried it at Maghar and erected a tomb over it, and the 
. Hindus took their share to Benares, where it was burnt. Kabir 
had a wife of the name of Loi, a son of the name Kamal, and a 
daughter of the name of Kamali. But there are miraculous stories 
as to how Kabir came by them. 


As to how much of this account is historical and how much 
legendary, it is difficult to say. But that he was a Mahomedan 
weaver at the beginning may be accepted as a fact. And that 
Shaikh Taqqi, a Mahomedan Pir, who is mentioned in one 
of the Ramainis, as stated above, was his rival and that 
Kabir lived about the time of Sikandar Lodi may also be 
regarded as historical. As to whether Kabir was a disciple of 
Ramananda, there issome question, as will be presently mentioned. 
Mr. Westcott considers it not impossible that he should have been 
both a Mahomedan and a Süfi!, but all his writings show a com- 
plete familiarity with the names occurring in Hindu religious 
literature and Hindu manners and customs, so that it appears to 

. me that there is little or nothing in Kabir's writings calculated to 
show that his teachings had a Mahomedan basis. The basis ap- 
pears to be purely Hindu, though Kabir was a bold and uncom- 
promising reformer and hurled anathemas at the Pandits, the 

` Bráhmanas proud of their caste, and the teachers of the existing 

. sects of the Hindus, and thus appears to have come under the 
influence of Mahomedanism. 


--". The dates given by various writers for the birth and death of 
Kabir are conflicting. Mr. Westcott makes him live for 78 years, 
from 1440 to 1518 A. D., and according to Mr. Macauliffe he 


-t Kabir and the Kabir Panth by Rev. G. H. Westcott. Cawnpore, 1907, p. 44. 
2. Ibid, Chronological Table, p. VII. 


13 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol, IV. ] 
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was born in Samvat 1455, corresponding to A. D. 1398', and he 
died in A. D. 1518, having lived for 119 years, five months and 
twenty-seven days. Ina footnote he quotes from an original Work 
the date Saka 1370, corresponding to 1448 A. D., as the date of hig 
death. Sikandar Lodi was on the throne of Delhi from 1488 to 
1517 A. D. The last of the three dates does not harmonise with 
this, and so it must be given up. Ràmaànanda, we have seen, jg 
spoken of as having been born in 1298 A. D. and died in 1411 A, D. 
If Mr. Westcott’s date for Kabir’s birth is true, Kabir cannot 
have been a disciple of Rimananda. If that of Mr. Macauliffe is 
accepted, it is just possible that he should have so become, for at 
the time of Rimananda’s death, Kabir must have been thirteen 
years of age, and he is represented in one of the legends to have 
been but a boy when he was accepted as a disciple by the old sago. 
The date 1518 A. D. given by both the writers for his death may 
be accepted as correct. But if that of his birth given by Mr. Ma- 
cauliffe is also accepted, we shall have to suppose that Kabir lived 
for 119 years; Ramananda also according to the dates given in 
the last section lived for 113 years. Whether both of them: lived 
such long lives might we'l be questioned. But, until we have 
more evidence, the dates for Ramananda already noticed, and for 
Kabir as given by Mr. Macauliffe may be provisionally accepted, 
and thus Kabir might be considered to have really been a disciple 
of Ramananda, though of course, being a boy of thirteen, he could 
not have taken part in his master’s disputations with Pandits. In 
Kabir’s works, however, so far as I have seen them, Ramananda’s 
name does not ocour, though the name Rama as that of the 
Supreme Being and also the relation of the individual soul with 
Rama, as well as his refutation of the doctrine of God’s being 
Videha or Nirguna, i. o., without attributes, must have been 
borrowed from Ramananda’s doctrines, which again are based on 
Ràmaànuja's system. 


$58 We now give a translation of a few passages illustra- 
tive of the teachings of Kabir’, 
1. The Sikh Religion, &c., Vol. VI, p, 122. 
2. Ibid. pp. 139-40, 


8. The edition consulted is that published with a commentary underthe ordots 
of Raghurajasimha, Maharaja of Rewah, in Saimvat 1934, 


— 
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Firat Ramaini.! 


1. There was in the inside a substance called Jiva or indi 
vidual soul; the Internal Light illuminated [it]. 2. And then followed 
a woman of the name of ‘desire’; and she was called Gayatri. 3. 
That woman gave birth to three sons; Brahma, Visnu and Mahoesa, 
4, Then Brahma asked the woman who was her husband and 
whose wife she was. 5. (She replied:) “Thou and I, I and thou, 
and there is no third. Thou art my husband and I am thy wife.” 
6. The father and son had a common wife; and one mother has a 
two-fold character; there is no son who is good son and who will 
endeavour to recognise his father, 


Seoond Ramaini. 


1. Inthe light there was sound, which was a woman. 2, And 
ofthe woman were Hari, Brahma and the enemy of the three 
cities (Siva). 3. Then Brahma created an egg and divided it into 
fourteen regions. 4—6. Then Hari, Hara and Brahma settled in 
three regions, and thus they arranged the whole Brahmanda and 
the six philosophies and ninety-six heresies. Nobody then taught 
the Veda for his sustenance; and Turuk did not come for making 
circumcision. 7. The woman brought forth from her womb 
children. They became distinct individuals and followed different 
courses of action. 8. Therefore I and thou are of one blood and 
are one life. Distinctness arises from ignorance. 9. From one 
woman all sprang, and what knowledge is it that brought about 
distinctness between them ? 13 (Sakhi) Kabir proclaims; All this 
ordinary world is destructible; without knowing the name of 
Rama all individuals are drowned in the ocean of existence. 


Kabir’s account of creation seems to be this. In the light of 
Rama there existed a substance which was the subtle element, the 
sum total of all individual souls. And then that substance was 
illuminated by that light. Then followed a desire inthe shape of 
& woman, which was at the same time called Gayatri and sound 
(Sabda), and from her the creation took its rise. His idea thus 


1, Ramaini is a piece of composition consisting of several Caupais ( Sk. Catu- 
spadi), which are stanzas consisting of four lines with the ends of the first 
two and of the last two rhyming with each other, anda Sakhi ( which is 
another species of metre ) at the end. 
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seems to be that individual souls came into being, or were deve. 
loped out of a substance which was their subtle form, at the wil] of 
the Supreme Soul, which (will) was uttered in the form of a. sound, 
That is to say, the Supreme Soul was not the material cause . of 


the world, but a distinct subtle entity, What,in the language of. 


the Upanisads, became many was this entity and not the Supreme 


Soul himself. Kabir's philosophy is thus not a monism, but, 


dualism. All individuals sprang into existence from. the, same ; 
cause, there was one blood and one life, and consequently the dig- 
tinction of castes and races was a later fiction. Kabir thus appearg 
to be an opponent of this distinction. 


Fifth Ramaini. 


The substance of the first five Caupais seems to be that Hari, 
Hara and Brahma, taking the two letters (Rama), laid the founda- 
tion of all learning, and gradually the Vedas and Kitabs (books) 
came to be composed. 6—8. In all the four ages the .devotees 
devised systems, but were not aware that the bundle they had 
tied up was torn. Men ran in all directions for salvation, being 
afraid. Abandoning their lord they ran towards bell. 


Eighth Ramaini, 


1. The precept “Tat tvam asi " ( that thou art) is the message’ 
of the Upanisads. 2. They lay great stress upon it, and those who 
are qualified explain it ( at great length). 3. Sanaka and Narada 
became happy by regarding the highest principle to be distinct 
from themselves, 4. The colloquy between Janaka and Yajfiaval- 
kya comes to the same effect, and that same sweet sentiment was 
tasted by Dattatreya. 5. Vasistha and Rama sang together the 
same thing, and that same thing was explained to Uddhava. 
6. That same thing was substantiated by J anaka, and though he 
had a body, he was called bodiless (Videha). 7 (Sakht ), No 
mortal becomes immortal without abandoning the pride’ of birth. 
That which one cannot see by experience is to be considered as 
"unseen" or “unperceived”. qe 


In this Ramaini Kabir shows acquaintance with the Upanisads 
and other branches of Hiudu sacred literature, so that he cannct 
have been a mere "Süfi and Mahomedan", He rejects the theory 
' of the identity between the Supreme and the individual souls, 
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which is regarded as being laid down in the expression “That 
thou art''of the Chandogya Upanisad. The commentator says 
that by “that” is to be understood the subtle body of sixteen parts 
and the expression means “Thou art that subtle body", Kabir 
takes all the individuals he has named in this Ramaini to have 
preached duality. 


In the fourteenth Ramaini there is a condemnation of the 
several systems of religion-that contained in the Puranas, that 
of Brahma, Hamsa, Gopala, Sambhu, ghosts and goblins and 
various forms of worship upto the Nevaja of the Mahomedan. 


Thirty-fourth Ramaini. 


1. The Pandits were misled by the study of the Vedas which 
are based on the Gunas, or qualities, and did not know their own 
nature and their true friend (God) 2. They practise Samdhya, 
Tarpana, the six rites and various other such ceremonies. 3. In 
all the four Yugas Gayatri has been taught; ask who obtained 
salvation (Mukti) by its means. 4. When you are touched by 
other people, you bathe; tell me who is more degraded than 
yourselves. 5. You are very proud of your virtues. Too much 
pride is not good. 6. How can he whose name destroys all pride 

bear this proud behaviour? 7 (Sakhi). Giving up the traditional 

mode of worship of the family, they seek the place of Nirvana; 
haying destroyed the seed and sprout, they became an entity 
without attributes ( Videha or Nirguna). í 


Kabir here condemns the rites, ceremonies and other practices 
of the Brahmanas, the pride that is generated in them by these, 
the contempt in which they hold people of other castes, and also 
their search of Nirvana, or a condition without any attributes, i. e., 
the Advaita, or adualistic, system which they follow. 

Fortieth Ramaini. 


1. The sea, which is a collection of waters, is & ditch, and in it 
are the sun, the moon, and the thirty-three crores of brothers. 
9. In the whirlpools (of such a universe) they (men and gods) 
have seated themselves and desire happiness, but have not 
shunned the touch of misery. 3. Nobody knows the secret of 
misery, and the world has become mad in a variety of ways. 
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4. Everybody is a fool or a sage in himself and nobody ‘knows 

* Ràma who dwells in the heart. 5. (S&khi) They themselves 
are Hari ( God), they themselves are lords, they themselves are 
the slaves of Hari. When there is no guarantee, the lady (Mukti 
or salvation ) goes away disappointed. 


Here again therefis a condemnation of various systems and of 
the self-confidence which has given rise to them and the neglect 
of God dwelling in the heart. 


Sakhis, 
I. 


31. The crowds went by the path traversed by the Pandils. 
Lofty is the ascent to Rama. Kabir has climbed it, 135. The 
whole world has gone astray by partiality for one’s own system. 
He who, becoming free from partiality, adores Hari, is a wise 
sage. 138. The great ones are lost in their own greatness; pride 
peers out through every pore ; when they are not familiar with a 
wise preceptor, all the orders of men are of the Camar caste, i. e., 
the degraded caste of curriers. 182. The Kali is a wicked age ; 
the world is blind and nobody believes in the irue word. He to 


whom a salutary advice is given, becomes an enemy. 211. Three ` 


things went to a holy place ( the body, the fickle heart, and the 
mind which is a thief). They did not destroy a single sin, but on 
the contrary the mind contracted ten others, 260, The Kabirs 
(men in general) polluted the path of Bhakti, or faith, by washing 
pebbles and stones. Keeping poison within, they have thrown 
out the nectar. 358. "Iam the author of the whole creation, there 
is no other who is superior to me.” (This ig what some people 
think ). Kabir says that, when cne does not know what one is 
oneself, one thinks everything to be contained in oneself, 365. In 
this world all have passed away considering themselves to be 
Rama, but no one actually became Rama, Kabir says that, those 
who know Rama as he truly is, attain all their objects. 366. This 
world has become mad and has conceived a love for something 
which can be no matter of experience ; and denying all authorita- 
tiveness to actual experience, they attach themselves to a soul 
without attributes (Videha), 379. Seeing a void, men were misled 
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and went about searching in all quarters till they died, but did 
not find a form without attributes. 


TI. 


91. The bee loiters in the garden, being enticed by the in- 
numerable flowers in it. In the same manner the individual soul 
loiters among the objects of sense and at the end goes away dis- 
appointed. 95. The soul is to the mind as a monkey is to a show- 
man. Making it dance in a variety of ways, it (mind) finally retains 
it in its own hands. 96. The mind is fickle, a thief and perfect swin- 
dler. The gods and the sages fell off in consequence of the mind 
and mind finds a hundred thousand openings. 136. If à man gives 
up his belongings, it does not mean much. Egotism, or self-pride, 
cannot be given up. Self-pride, which led astray the great Munis, 
devours all. Running after gold and women, men are burnt by 
the passion generated by an illusion. Kabir says, how can they 
be saved, being like cotton which has come in contact with fire? 
147. All became subject to the power of illusion: Brahma, Visnu, 
Maheśa, and the four, Narada, Sàrada, Sanaka, and Ganesa, the 
son of Gauri. 209. Do not kill a poor living creature; the life of 
all isthe same. You will not be free from (the sin of) killing, 
even if you hear crores of Puranas. 


ILI 


122. He to attain whom the great sages (Munis) go through 
austerities and whose virtues the Vedas sing, himself gives 
instruction, but nobody believes. 208. One single poor soul is bound 
up» by many fetters. Ifthe father ( God) will not liberate him, 
what power has the soul himself to do so? 243. I (God) instruct 
him; but he does not understand and sells himself into the hands of 
others. I pull him towards myself; but he runs away to the city 
of death (Yama). 282. If you endeavour to acquire one thing 
(God), every other thing will come to you; butif you endeavour 
to acquire every other thing, that one thing will be lost. If you 
water the root of a tree, you will obtain a sufficiency of flowers 
and fruits. 310, If you want me (God), give up your desire for 
every other thing and become mine, and then everything will be 
yours. 236, He has entered into every body and remains there 
fully watchful. When one wants a certain accomplishment, he 
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inspires him with the corresponding thoughts (calculated to en. 
able him to achieve success). 


Here the first group contains à condemnation of the current 
religious doctrines; the second gives a specimen of Kabir’s mora] 
teachings; and the third explains the way in which God's grace 
operates towards the deliverance of man. Kabir, therefore, was as 
much a constructive reformer as destructive. In Sakhi 260 of the 
first group, Kabir, it will be seen, condemns the worship of 
idols. The religion which he promulgated, therefore, was a pure 
spiritual theism. The mode of worship used by his followers up to 
the present day consists of prayers and praises only. 

Kabir founded a Pantha, or a sect, and the Mathas, or establish- 
ments of that sect exist in several parts of India. The principal one 
is at Benares, with a branch at Maghar in the Gorakhpur District, 
where he died. This last is said to be in the charge ofa Mahome- 
dan Mahant, or superior. The second was established by Dhar- 
madàs, his chief disciple, in the Chattisgarh District of the Central 
Provinces’. The followers of Kabir’s sect are to be found princi- 
pally among the lower castes, but the sage is highly venerated by 
all Vaisnavas of whatever caste or class. 


XX. Other Ramanandins. 


$ 99; Malukdas, who lived about the end of Akbar’s reign, i.e, 
about the end of the sixteenth century, was a worshipper of Rama. 
The tradition that he belonged to the school of Ramananda ap- 
pears to be correct. Like Kabir, he seems to have been a non- 
idolater, since in a hymn which I have seen, he ridicules men 
and women who hammer valuable metals into gods, worship them, 
and, whenever there is a necessity, sell them for the price of the 
metal, and says that the true way was shown to him by his wise 
preceptor. The sect founded by him has seven Mathas, or establish- 
ments, and its adherents follow the occupation of householders. 


D&du was a cotton cleaner at Ahmedabad. At twelve he re- 
moved to Sambhar and finally settled at Naraina, about twenty 
Kosas from Jaipur. He flourished about 1600 A. D., at. the end of 
Akbar'sreign. His doctrines appear to be similar to those of 
Kabir. The only mode of worship was Japa, or the repetition of 


1. For details, see Rev. G. H, Westcott's Volume on Kabir referred to above, 
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the name of Raima. The sect does not worship images of Rama and 
it erects notemples, Dadu inculcates faith in, and love of, Rama 
and meditation on him. His followers are divided into three 
classes: (1) Viraktas, (2) Nagas, and (3) Vistaradharims. The first 
live the life of ascetics, the second are bearersof arms and enter 
into the service of princes as soldiers, and the third lead an ordi- 
nary life. 


Riaidas, a pupil of Ramananda, was a founder of a sect the 
followers of which are to be found in the caste of Camars. or 
leather-workers. Nabhajl in his Bhaktamala tells many legends 
about him. Under the name of Rohidas he is known and revered 
even in the Maratha country, and Mahipati, the Maratha writer 
on saints, devotes a chapter to him, 


Sena the barber, a follower of Ramanaiida, is also reported to 
have founded a sect. He too is known in the Maratha country’. 


XXI. Tulasidas. 


§ 60; Another person who contributed to the propagation of 
the cult of Rama over Northern India, was the famous Tulasidas, 
whom:we will now briefly notice. Tulasidas belonged to the 
Saravarya or Sarayüparina caste of Brahmanas and was born in 
Samvat 1589; corresponding to 1532 A. D., under an inauspicious 
constellation. He was abandoned by his parents and was picked 
up by a Sadhu, or a pious man, in whose company he visited 
many places in India.. His father’s name was Atmarama Sukla 
Dübe, his mother's Hulasl, and his own Ràma Bota. His father- 
in-law was a man-of the name of Dinabandhu Pathaka, and his 
wife was called Ratnavali. His son's name was Taraka. 


Tylasidas commenced the composition of his great work, Rama- 
caritamanasa, usually known as Ramayana, at Ayodhya in 1574 
A. D., and finished it at Benares. He wrote eleven other works, 
six of which were smaller. Tulasidas was nat a sturdy reformer 
like Kabir and does not seem to have founded a sect or even to 
have promulgated a definite Vedantic theory. In this respect he 
appears to have been, like a host of other persons who flourished 
in the country, a teacher of the Bhaktimarga, or the path of devo- 

ee ere 


1. See Wilson's Hindu Religions. 
14[R.G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV, ] 
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tion, which is based upon a dualistic philosophy with a leaning 
towards spiritual monism of the Advaita system. Tulasidas died 
in 1623 A, D! : 


§ 61. I will now give a short specimen of Tulsidas’ teachings 
from his Rama-Satasai, the composition of which, as stated in 
Doha 21 of the first chapter, was commenced on Thursday, ‘the 
ninth of the bright half of Vaisàkha, Samvat 1642 = 1585 A. Di 


Chapter I. 


(Doha 3) The highest soul, the highest excellent place, than 
whom or which there is no other, Tulasi understands and hears to 
be Rama, the blessed. (Doha 4) “ Rama whose attributes confer 
blessings upon all is himself free from all desires. He fulfils all 
desires, is the benefactor of all. The sages assert this."—$So says 
Tulasi. (Doha 15) Tulasi sees plainly that.in every pore of Rama 
there is an endless universe. He is pure, is unchangeable and is 
irresistible. (Doha 6) The blessed Janaki is the mother of the 
world, and Rama the father. Both are beneficent; Their grace 
destroys sin, and creates conscience (confers the knowledge . of 
distinguishing good from evil) (Doha 44) Where there is 
Rama, there is no [evil] desire; where there is [evil] desire, 
there isno Rama. Oh Tulasi! the sun and the night do not exist 
in one place. ( Doha 45 ) When Ràma is afar, Màya ( illusion or 
temptation ) is strong. When he is known, it. becomes tiny or 
thin. When the sun is at à distance, the shadow is long; when 
‘he is on the head, it is below the feet. (Doha 48) Says Tulasi: 
"If there is no love for Rama, all learning is thrown into’ an 
oven; and Yama takes away knowledge and devours it; every- 
thing burns away and the very root is destroyed", ( Dohà 57) 
‘All things by which a man is surrounded, serve as hindrances, 
and none proves a help ( towards the way of bliss ) ; and, in such 
circumstances, if the end is good, it can become SO only . through 
:Rāma’s grace, i 
] Chapter IT. 


(Doha 17) Says Tulsi : “ Through the disobediénee of God, 
man brings evil on himself and all his associates. The king" of 


1. For details, see Dr. Grierson's articles in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII 
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‘the Kurus, while governing his. kingdom, was reduced -to- dust 
slong with his army and, family". (Dohā 18) Says Tulasi: 
" From sweet words results good on all sides, This is a spell that 
_overcomes everything; avoid all harsh words”. (Doha 19) “A 
man attains happiness by the grace of Rama, and it escapes one 
without it", says Tulasl, ' ‘though they know this, bad men neglect 
to adore Rama.” i T 


itn on <. i Chapter IV.!. 


82 (89 B. L). The excellent retentive faculty is called Gira or 
‘Sarasvatl, and the immutable Dharma is a Vata tree. Dharma 
‘consists of a triad of confluent rivers destroying sin. Oh Tulasi, 

conceive no dislike for these and accept these. 


The triad is given by the commentator as action, knowledge, 
and Bhakti, or devotion. 


` 83 (90 B.L) One becomes clean by bathing (in these ‘three 
confluent rivers), i. e., grasping the triad by the understanding. 
‘The dirt in the shape of immortality is washed off, and then there 
čis no doubt.as to’ the “easy attainment of the place of Rama. 
84 (91 B. I. ). Forgiveness is holy Varanasi. Bhakti, or devotion, 
„is like the river of gods (Ganga) and clear knowledge is like 
` Visvesvara. These together. with compassion, which is power 

, ( Párvat), shine. 


- The Gotnimientlecr remarks that just as Benares with the other 
cthrestbrinta about deliverance, so do forgiveness, devotion, know- 
ledge, and compassion. 


85 (92 B. I.). Varanasi is not far from him whose heart dwells 
in the house which is Ksama( forgiveness) — Varanasi, in which 
shines, oh Tulasi! the celestial river in the shape of Bhakti, which 
results in numerous virtuous deeds. 86 (93 B. LI.) Kasi is the 
“bright half of a month and Magaha, or Magadha, is the dark half 
: ‘in which dwell covetousness, infatuation, intoxication, and lust. 

“Oh Tulasi! corisidering which is beneficial and which is injurious, 
' do [wost where: to Pei during all the watehes of the day. 


UE The editions consulted are those published by puo at Lakhnau in 
:1886 and- im the Bibliotheca-Indica in 1897. 
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Kasi is assoalttéd with the four virtues mentioned above, and 
Magadha with the vices noticed here. So one is told. to praotige 
what is beneficial and to avoid what is injurious. 


87 (94 B. I.). What has gone &way will not come again. "There. 
fore do acquire knowledge. The same thing that you have to-day 
you will have tomorrow ; therefore, oh Tulasi ! give up all in- 
fatuation. 


The idea seems to be : Do not waste time by procrastination ; 
begin your devotions at once. 


88(95 B. L). The past and the future hang together on the 
present. Oh Tulasi! do not entertain any doubt; get through that 
which is before you at present. 


89 (96 B. I.). A good soul is like the Manasa (lake), and in it 
is the pure water of the sweet glory of Rama. Sinis washed off 
and the heart becomes pure (by bathing in that water); and this 
calm water is not inaccesible to the wise. 


The idea seems to be that ina good soul a taste for devotion:to 


Rama springs up, and when it is cultivated, the soul becomes 
pure. 


From these extracts it will be seen that according ti Tulasidas 
Rama is the supreme God, and that through his grace man be- 
comes holy and blessed. He should, therefore, be adored ; where 
he is, sin is not, and therefore, for the purification of the mind, 
he should always be thought of and meditated.on. The ways to 
God usually followed are, he says, inefficacious and as such may 
be thrown into the fire. 


XXII. Wallabha. 


§ 62. We will now turn our attention to the more extensive 
and almost exclusive cult of the Krsna of Gokula. The founder of 
it was Vallabha. He was the son of a Tailanga Brahmana named 
Laksmana Bhatta, who was a student of the Black Yajurveda and 
lived at a village named K&nkarava in the Telugu country. On 
one occasion Laksmana Bhatta went on a pilgrimage to Benares 
with his wife, Elamagara. On the way she gave birth to a son on 
the eleventh of the dark half of Vaisakha of the Vikrama year 
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1535, corresponding to 1479 A.D.’ That son was known as 
Vallabha. 


Vallabha lived for some time in Vrndàvana and for some time 
at Mathura, About that time it is alleged that Gop&la-Krsna 
manifested himself on the Govardhana Hill by the name of Deva- 
damana, called also Sri-Nathaji. The God told Vallabha in a 
dream to come and see him, informing him that his companions 
in the cow-settlement, when he became incarnate as Krsna, were 
born again in the present age, and commissioned him to make 
them his attendants, that he might sport with them as in the 
former age, Accordingly, Vallabha went and saw Devadamana 

or Sri-Nathajl. Sri-Nathaji commanded him to erect a shrine for 

himself and to promulgate the method of worshipping him, with- 
out which a man would not be admissible to the Pustimarga, or 
the path of divine grace, which Vallabha had founded. ‘The 
meaning of this seems to be that Vallabha connected his system 
with a specia] manifestation of Krsna known by the name of 
Sri-Nathaj??. 

Vallabha's Vedantic theory is the same as that of an earlier 
‘author of the name of Visnusvamin. This Visnusvamin ‘is said 
to have been the son of the councillor of a Dravida chief dependent 
upon the Emperor of Delhi*. Nabhajiin his Bhaktamsla makes 
Jianadeva, Namdeva, Trilocana, and lastly Vallabha his success- 
ors* The first was Jianadeva, who is represented as a follower 
.of his system (Sampradaya ). He was one of three sons born to a 
man, who became a householder after he had assumed the order 
of an ascetic. He was, therefore, excommunicated and was not 
allowed to learn the Vedas. Buthe himself by his miraculous 
power made & male buffalo repeat the Vedas. This story is the 
same as that related of the Jnanadeva of Maharastra, the author 

- Of a Vernacular commentary on the Bhagavadgita. But the 
Marathas do not know of Visnusvamin as his Guru, or teacher, 


1. Yajfie$vara, Aryavidyasudhakara. 


2. See Hariraya Maharaja’s Govardhanaprakatyaki Varta, published in 
Sarhvat 1935, p. 11. 


3. Yajfie$vara, Aryavidyasudhakara, p. 228. 
4, Ed. by Khemaraj, Bombay, Saka 1827 (1905 A. D.), pp. 95-98, 
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or of. Jñänadeva being his successor or follower. Tf, however, the 
tradition reported by Nabhaji is correct, Visnusvàmin must have 
lived about the middle of the thirteenth century. The date of the 
commentary above alluded to is Saka 1212 
1290 A. D. 


The Vedantic theory of Visnusvamin which is the same as that 

of Vallabha is as follows. The one primeval soul was not Joyful, 
because he was alone ( BU. I. 4. 3), and, desiring to be. many, hg 

himself became the inanimate world, the individual soul, and tha 

‚inward controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts ( MU. II. 1). By his own 'inseru- 

„table power he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
imperceptible in the first, and his joy alone in the second, . while 

the third has all the attributes perceptible in 

. 88 such:has perceptible joy prevailing in it! 


§ 63. The following particulars have been gleaned from two 
.works belonging to Vallabhacarya’s sect? The whole world has 
Brahman for its material cause. The perception -of forms 
, apparently: different from the . Brahman is due to ignorance or 
. delusion and to the true nature of Brahman being rendered .im- 
: perceptible. The individual soul is identical with. Brahman, ‘a 
part of Brahman and atomic. From the Aksara composed of 
- existence, intelligence, and joy (Saccidananda) particles come out 
_ 88 sparks from fire. From the predominance of the Sat portion in 

them the joy portion is concealed, and thus we have the. indivi- 
- dual souls possessing Sat, existence, and Cit, intelligence. . The 
, individual soul is not a form of the Supreme Soul. altered by 8 
"third thing being involved in it, such as the Maya. ( illusive 
“power ), but is itself the same substance as the Supreme Soul with 
one attribute rendered imperceptible. The relation between the 
‘two is thus that of identity (Advaita), both being in the pristine 


unchanged form, i. e., identity of untransformed souls ( Suddha- 
.' dvaita ). i 


, Corresponding to 


it. Simple Brahman 


The individual soul is of two kinds : (1) going through the circle 


1, Sakalacdryamatasamgraha by Srinivasa, Chowkh. Series. 


2. Suddhadvaitamartanda by Giridhara, 


and Prameyaratnarnava by Bala- 
krsna Bhatta, Chowkh. Series. : er 
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of existences, and (2) delivered from the trammels of life, The first 
is subject to misery in consequence of his delusion that his body 
and senses are his soul. He remains in this condition till he 
acquires knowledge, sees the vanity of the world and devotes 
himself to nieditation and the love of God, when he is delivered, 
The delivered souls are: (1) those who have become s0 while in 
their previous condition, by the termination of ignorance or delu- 
sion, such as Sanaka and others ; and (2) those who dwell in the 
world of the Bhagavat, other than the pervading Vaikuntha!, 
where they attain the condition of pure Brahman by the favour 
of the Bhagavat; (3) there are others, who, having the divine 
nature in them, and coming in contact with good men, resort to 
various ways of Bhakti, or the propitiation of God, until perfect 
love alone for Him comes to dwell in their heart, and finally be- 
‘come the associates of the Bhagavat in His eternal Sports" and 
amusements. This last is the Moksa, or deliverance. nee 


That class of worldly souls who have no divine nature in them, 
and in whom evil predominates, are ever moving în the circle of 
existences. ` The souls who have the divine nature in them are of 
two kinds: (1) those who subject. themselves to certain moral 
discipline (Maryadajiva), and (2) those who depend entirely on 
God's grace (Pustijiva). Both attain final deliverance, but there 
‘is a difference which corresponds to that between (2) and (3) above 
and which will be further explained below. 


Sri-Krsna is the highest Brahman, He has hands and feet not 
made up of ordinary matter ( Aprakrta ), but celestial. His body 
‘consists of Sat, existence ; Cit, intelligence; Ananda, joy. He is 
called Purusottama, as the most excellent of all beings, and has 
call attributes which are not ordinary, but celestial. All his sports 


. 1, I translate the word Vyapi-Vaikuntha thus. The Vyapi-Vaikuntha is 
above the Vaikuntha of Visnu, the protector of the world.. There dwells 
Purusottama, who manifests himself variously to.his various devotees, 
To Taom whom Bhakti has rison to the highest pitoh and has become a 
haunting passion he manifests himself as the sportive Krsna. In a Portion 
of the Vyàpi-Vaikuntha there is the Goloka with Vrndaàvana in which 
there are extensive trees, bowers of creepers, and the river Yamuna. A The 
highest Bhaktas are transferred to this Vrndāvana, and Krsna sports 


with them there, 
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are eternal. He, with his four arms or two arms, sports with hig 
various devotees, or Bhaktas, in the extensive Vaikuntha, which 
contains Vrndàvana with its large forests. Krsna is, therefore, 
the hight joy (Paramànanda) By his will, his Sattva portion 
overcomes the Ananda or joy portion, and. becoming Aksara,. or 
unchangeable, he is the cause of all causes and creates the world, 
Then Aksarabrahman is of two kinds: (1) that which is recognised 
by the devotees as the place of Purusottama, which has the attri- 
butes of the extensive Vaikuntha and others; (2) to the enlightened 
it appears in the form of existence, intelligence and joy, infinite 
in time and space, self-manifesting and devoid of all qualities 
Therefore, in the form in which the enlightened see it, all the 
positive qualities are hidden or rendered imperceptible by: the 
inscrutable power referred to above, and therefore they are not 
to be regarded as non-existing. When Brahman is spoken of as 
devoid of all qualities, what is meant is just this, There are thus 
three forms of the Supreme Being, Purusottama and the two kinds 
of the Unchangeable here mentioned. 


To explain the controlling of all by Purusottama, that form of 
his that dwells inthe sun, the gods, the earth, etc:, is called 
Antaryamin (the inward controller) It is this inward controller 
that becomes incarnate in the various forms usually mentioned. 
The celestial Sattva quatity of Krsna becomes Visnu, and in this 
form he becomes the protector of all. Similarly the qualities of 
Rajas and Tamas assume the forms of Brahmadeva and Siva 
for discharging the functions of creation and destruction. . 


Pusti is the grace ( Anugraha ) of God which is to be inferred | 


from its fruit or the results, which are ordinary, or of this world, 
and extraordinary, or of the next world. Mahapusti, or the 
highest grace, is that which removes great obstacles and conduce? 
to-the attainment of God himself. Pusti enables one to attain the 


four objects of life. Extraordinary, or special Pusti, conduce? 5 


to Bhakti, which leads to the attainment of God, The Bhakti, 0 


devotion generated by this special grace, is called Pustibhakti. [ 
The frame of mind generated by this kind of devotion is th? H 
desire of the attainment of God to the exclusion of everything el? — 


This Pustibhakti is of four kinds: (1) Pravaha-Pustibbekt — 
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(2) Maryada-Pustibhakti, (3) Pusti-Pustibhakti, (4) Suddha-Pusti- 
bhakti. The first is the path of those who, while engaged 15 n 
worldly life with its me and mine, which is compared to a stream 
( Pravāha ), do acts calculated to bring about the attainment 
of God. The second is of those who, withdrawing their minds 
from worldly enjoyments, devote themselves to God by hearing 
discourses about him, singing his name, and such other processes. 
The third is of those who already enjoying God's grace are made 
by another grace competent to acquire knowledge useful for 
adoration ; and thus they come to know all about the ways of 
God. The followers of this path have to depend on their own 
efforts for the acquisition of knowledge referred to. The fourth 
is of those who through mere love devote themselves to the 
singing and praising of God as if it were a haunting passion. 
This Bhakti is generated by God himself and does not depend 
upon man’s will as the third, mentioned above, does. First a 
liking for Himself is generated by God in the mind of a man to 
whom his grace extends. Then a man sets about acquiring know- 
ledge about God, and all this is called Premabhakti (flove-adora- 
tion). Now the stages in the development of this are as follows : 
(1) love or liking (Preman ), (2) attachment or addictedness 
( Asakti), (3) a haunting passion, which is the mature condition 
of the first two ( Vyasana ), 


The haunting passion leads to attainment of the end, that 
is the highest bliss. Those in whom Bhakti has attained to 
this pitch reject with scorn the four kinds of Mukti and 
choose the eternal service of Hari, as noticed in the section 
on the Pāñcarātra system. By the haunting passion about 
Hari he is seen everywhere, and therefore everything becomes 
an object of love, and the devotee identifies himself with 
everything. Then the inner and the outer world is, for the 
devotee, full of Purusottama, or the highest soul. 

The final fruit of this devotion is admission to the eternal 
sports of Krsna. The Bhaktas join in these sports, assuming the 
forms of cows, beasts, birds, trees, rivers, etc., and enjoy the 
company of Purusottama, which confers boundless joy. These 
eternal sports are like those which Krsna went through when he 


15 [ R, G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. ] 
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became incarnate in Vraja and Vrndavana. Some of the devotee, 
become, in the celestial Vrndavana, Gopas and Gopis and join in 
the sports. The Maryadabhaktas attain Mukti called Sayuiya, 
which consists in being one with Hari. The Pustibhaktas reject 
it with scorn and seek for participation in the sports of Hari, 


S 64. These are the doctrines of the school of Vallabha, We 
will now proceed to give a short description of the practical 
modes of worship. Vallabha had a son named Vitthalesa, and 
they are spoken of respectively as Acàrya and Gosaim or 
Gosvāmin. The latter had seven sons of the names of Giridhara, 
Govindarāya, Balakrsna, Gokulanātha, Raghunātha, Yadunātha, 
and Ghanasyama. The Gurus of this sect ordinarily called 
Mahàràjas are descendants of these seven. Each Guru has a 
temple of his own, and there are no public places of worship. The 
devotee should visit the temple of his Guru at stated intervals, 
which are eight in number during the day. The mode of worship 
is as follows, 


The conductor of the worship should rise early in the morning, 
utter the name of Bhagavat and rinse his mouth and drink a 
little of the washings of the feet [of Bhagavat], and, with his 
face to the north or the east, should utter the name of the Acarya 
and pray to him and make a bow. The same should be done to 
Vitthalesa and the names of his seven sons should be uttered, 88 
well as of one's own Guru, and then a bow should be made to 
Krsna after uttering the names Govardhana and others. Then 
the river Yamuna should be remembered and bowed to, and six 
stanzas of a poem called Bhramaraeità should be repeated; and 
then the Gopis, or cowherdesses, should be adored. 


After this the worshipper should answer the call of nature 
wash his hands, feet and face, and then drink a portion of the 
washings of the feet of Krsna, and eat the residue of the betel 
leaves supposed to be eaten by Krsna. Then he should besmear 
his body with oil and bathe. After bathing he should drink 
ina little water, after repsating the name of Narayana. Then 
he should make a perpendicular mark on his forehead with 
white earth, the mark of a lotus on the bosom and of a bamboo 
leaf on th» arms, etc, twelve in all, to represent the twelve 
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forms of Visnu, Kesava, Narayana, Madhava, otc, Ho should 
then print the forms of the various weapons of Visnu on hig 
body, and then, saluting Vallabhacarya, should adore Krsna with 
the Gopis. He should then open the door of the temple, and 
going into the sleeping apartments, bring out the wreaths of 
flowers and all otter thinzs used on the previous day, and then 
sweep and clean the apartments. He should then brush the 
throne and make all the arrangements necessary for the reception 
of Krsna awakened from sleep. 


He should then approach the bed-room and sing a song calling 
upon Krsna to rige from sleep, to take the refreshments prepared 
for him and to go with his companions to the forest for grazing 
the cows. Krsna should be brought out and placed on the throne. 
Radha should be placed to hisleft hand, and then the worshipper 
should prostrate himself before her. The refreshments already 
prepared should then be placed before them, and they should be 
requested to eat them. Then the bed should be dusted and cleaned 
and then Krsna should be made to wash his mouth. Other 
refreshments should be then placed before the two. And at the 
end of all an Arati, or waving of lamps, should be gone through 
with a song. Vallabhacarya should then be saluted. 


Then comes the bath of Krsna, After bathing saffron paint 
should be applied. Then he should be dressed and milk given to 
him, Afterwards by the churning of milk, froth should be prepared 
and offered to Krsna. He should be then told to wash his mouth 
with water. Then betel leaves should be offered to him. Then 
a cradle should be adorned and Krsna should he told to get into 
it, and then it should be rocked and toys should be got ready for 
the divine boy. 


Afterwards the mid-day dinner should be prepared. A Cauka, 
or a small four-legged table, should be placed before him and 
viands of all kinds in cups should be put on the table. The lord 
should then be told to eat them. A little rice should be placed in 
a small plate and, mixed with ghee, five or seven mouthfuls 
should be held before him. Thenlamps should be waved about 
him. Subsequently all the other dishes should be offered. In 
this manner the ceremonies go on, A meai is again prepared 
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at night and Krsna is laid on the sleeping cot and made to sleep 
again, 


Thus the order of the ceremonies is as follows : (1) the rin 
of the bell; (2) the blowing of the conch-shell, (3) awakening of 
the Lord ( Thàkurji) and offering morning refreshments, (4) 
waving of lamps, (5) bathing, (6) dressing, (7) Gopivallabha food, ' 
(8) leading the cows out for grazing, (9) the mid-day dinner, (10) 
waving of lamps; (11) after the last, the screen is drawn up and 
the God cannot be seen ; this interval is called Anosara or Anaya. 
Sar8,-i. e., no time for seeing him,-(12) the finishing up, (18) the 
evening meal, (14) going to bed. 


Besides the ordinary worship detailed above, the followers of 
this sect hold a number of feasts and festivals, some of which are 
in honour of Vallabhaoàrya, his son and seven grandsons. The 
influence exercised by Vallabha and his successors over their 
adherents seems to have been immense, and this has come down 
to their descendants or existing Gurus of the sect also. This is 
kept up by the fact that the God cannot be worshipped inde- 
pendently in a public place of worship, but in the house and 
temple of the Guru or the Maharaja, which therefore has to be 
regularly visited by the devotees with offerings. The followers 
of this system consist principally of the trading classes of Gujarat, 
Rajputana and further to the north about Mathura. The principal 
doctrine which these latter are taught is that all their belongings 


should be dedicated to their Guru; and this doctrine is not 
seldom carried to an extreme. : 


Among the different kinds of Bhakti mentioned above there is 
only one which contemplates non-attachment to worldly objeots. 
The highest Bhakti as well as the others are generated in the 
heart of man by the grace of God; and the first even ripens into 


a haunting passion. This grace of God one may enjoy even while ` 


engaged in a worldly life. The Maryada-Pusti, which is one of 
the four forms and requires the restraint of passions, does not 


conduce to the attainment of the highest bliss, which consists in 


joining in the eternal Sporis of Hari in the Goloka. The spirit of : 


ihis system, therefore, seems to be Sportive en 


connot but be expected to influence the ordinary life of ifs 
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followers. Moral rigidity culminating in indifference to worldly 
enjoyments and self-abnegation does not appear to be a characteri- 
stio of this school. Vallabháo&rya himself was a married man, 
and so were all his suocessors and so are all the Gurus of the 
sect, who are as much men of the world as their followers. 


§ 65. From the account we have given, it will be seen that 
the fourth element of Vaisnavism, that we have described in a 
preceding section, alone constitutes the religion of Vallabha, The 
sportive boy Krsna of the cow-settlement with all his pranks is 
the highest god of this school; and his mistress Radha, who is 
mentioned only in the later books and dignified into his eternal 
consort, as will be mentioned further on, is the object of the 
deepest adoration. This sportive Krsna with his Radha is trans- 
ferred to a heaven which is in & region higher than the ordinary 
Vaikuntha of Narayana or Visnu, and is called Goloka. The 
highest aim of man's life is to get to this place and join in the 
sports. Thus the doings of Krsna in Gokula, and his relations 
with the men and women as well as the inferior animals, trees, 
and even the river Yamuna, constitute the basis of Vallabha’s 
system and also its goal when transferred to Goloka. 


XXIII. Caitanya. 


8 66. About the same time as Vallabha, there flourished in 
Bengal another propagator of the religion of Radha and Krsna, 
who is known by the name of Caitanya. The prominent dis- 
tinction between the two appears to be, that while Vallabha and - 
those who followed him developed the ceremonial side of the 
religion, Caitanya and his successors devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of the emotional side. Caitanya endeavoured to 
win the hearts of man, by instituting Kirtanas or the fervent 
singing of songs about the love of Radha and Krsna and other 
devotional matters. The love of the cow-herd god and his mistress 
had already become the subject of bewitching songs by Jayadeva 
in Sanskrit and by other poets in the Vernacular. 


Caitanya also was a more courageous reformer in so far as he 
cried down the mechanical religious ceremonial of the prevalent 
Hinduism, and preached spiritual devotion and at the same time 
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condemned the distinctions of castes, and admitted all, includ. 
ing even Mahomedans, as his pupils, 


§ 67. Caitanya’s original name was Bisambhar (Visvamhbhara) 
Misra, and his father’s name was Jagannatha Misra and mother’s 
Saci Debi. The father lived originally in Sylhet in Eastern 
Bengal, but had emigrated to Nadiya (Nabadvipa) before the 
birth of Bisambhar, his youngest son. The eldest son’s name 
was Bisvarüpa, who is called Nityananda in the history of 
Caitanya. These were the only two sons of Jagannàtha, and 
between these were eight daughters, who died young. 


Caitanya was born on the full-moon day of Phalguna in the 
year 1407 of the Saka era, corresponding to 1485 A. D. He was 
afterwards called Krsna Caitanya and was considered by his 
disciples an incarnation of Krsna himself, As such he ig reported 
to have played pranks with the women of the village, which, 
however, cannot be considered as historically true. Caitanya is 
also known by the name of Gaurànga, i e. possessed of a fair 
and not a dark body, and Gauracandra, or a fair moon. When 
he was eighteen years of age, he married a wife of the name of 
Lachmi Debi and began to live the life of a householder, taking 
pupils and giving them secular instruction. Soon after he took 
to a wandering life and visited many places in Eastern Bengal. 
Begging and singing were his occupation, and he is said to have 
collected a great deal of money. During his peregrinations his 
wife died, and on his return home he married another. When he 
was about twenty-three years of age, he went to Gaya to make 
offerings to his manes and on his return he began the mission of 
his life. He condemned the ritualistic system of the Brahmanas 
and preached faith in Hari and the love of Him as well as singing 
His name as the only effectual ways to salvation. He also. 


preached the doctrine of the brotherhood of men, denouncing the 
system of castes. 


It is stated that the doctrine of faith and love had been 
preached before Caitanya by a person of the name Advaitacarya, 
whose practice it was, after the performance of the usual Brah- 
manic rites, to go to the banks of the Ganges and call out for the 
appearance of God to substitute the doctrine of faith and love. for 
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that of the performance of various rites. It is also said that this 
Acarya was at first the instructor of Caitanya and afterwards 
became his pupil. Whatever it may have been, the new doctrine 
was first publicly proclaimed to the exclusion of others 
by Krsna Caitanya. He was assisted by his brother Nityananda, 
who was regarded as an incarnation of Balarama, the brother of 
the god Krsna. 


Caítanya now began to hold meetings for the singing and 
glorification of the name of Hari. These were at first private 
and held in the house of a pupil named Sribasa. The doings of 
these devotees met with scorn and ridicule, especially at the 
hands of the worshippers of Kali, one of whom put red flowers 
and goat’s blood on the steps of the door of the house in which 
the Vaisnava meetings were held. The fervour displayed at these 
Kirtanas, or singing of the name of Hari, gradually increased in 
intensity, until the loud singers, and principally Caitanya himself, 
swooned away and dropped senseless on the ground. 


In the year 1510 Caitanya became a Sathnyasin, or an ascetic, 
and was initiated into the order by Kesab Bharati of Katva. 
After this he first went to Puri to visit the shrine of Jagannatha, 
and thence wandered about the country for six years preaching 
his new faith’. On one occasion he went to Benares, where he 
is reported to have held a disputation with Prakasananda, a 
teacher of the monistic Vedanta of Sarnkaracarya. Caitanya 
condemned Samkara’s commentary on the Vedaàntasütra and said 
that it mystified the sense of the original. Sarmkaracarya did not 
give the plain ordinary sense of the words of Badarayana but 
forced his own views into them. The doctrine of development 
( Parinimavada ) was held by the author of the Sütras, while 
Sarhkar&c&rya rejects it &nd brings in his doctrine of illusion 
( Vivartavada ). The former alone is true according to Caitanya. 
After these wanderings he returned to Puri, where he spent the 
last eighteen years of his life, and died in Saka 1455, corresponding 
to 1533 A. D. 


$.68. Some of the doctrines attributed to Caitanya are as 


1. The above is an abstract of the account given by J. Beames in his paper 
published in Ind, Ant. Vol. IT, pp. 1 ff. 
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follows. Krsna is the highest god and is so beautiful that he 
excites love for himself even in the heart of the God of love, and 
is enamoured of himself. His Parabrahmasakti ( power ) Pervades 
the universe and assumes a corporeal form by his wonder 
creating power ( Māyāśakti ), though he is the soul of all He 
possesses a self-multiplying power ( Vilasasakti) which is of two 
kinds. By one of these, in sporting with the cowherdesses, he 
became as many Krsnas as were sufficient to give one to every 
two of them ( Prabhavavilasa ). By the other self-multiplying 
power (Vaibhavavilàsa) he assumes the forms of the four Vyühas, 
or forms of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, etc., Vasudeva representing 
intelligence, Samkarsana, consciousness, Pradyumna, the love, 
and Aniruddha, sprotiveness. 


Here, it will be seen, the functions of the four Vyühas are 
changed, and the principle of love is attributed to Pradyumna, 
instead of that of the mind asin the older system, and that of 
sportiveness, instead of self-consciousness, which is transferred to 
Samkarsana, is attributed to Aniruddha, This change is in con- 
sonance with a system of which love and sport form the distin- 
guishing characteristics. All the usual incarnations spring from 
one or other of the Vyühas. According as the quality of Sattva, 
Rajas, or Tamas predominates, Krsna becomes Visnu, Brahma- 
deva, or Siva, respectively. 

The sports of Krsna go on always, as the rising and setting 
ofthe sun. His eternal sports are carried on in the Goloka. Krsna 
has three powers: the internal which is intelligence, the exter- 
nal which generates appearances, and the differentiated which 
forms the Jiva, or individual soul. His chief power is that which 
creates dilatation of the heart, or joy. This appears to be the 
power of love. When this love becomes settled in the heart of 
the devotee, it constitutes Mahabhava, or the best feeling. When 
love attains to the highest pitch, it constitutes itself into Radha, 
who is the most loveable of all and full of all qualities, She was 
the object of the highest love of Krsna, and being idealised as 
love, some of the agreeable feelings of the heart are considered 
her ornaments. The sports of the cowherdesges were due to 
simple love ( Preman), and this it was that Uddhava and other 
devotees sought to attain. 


st ae 
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"« The Supreme Soul (Paramatman) is boundless and is full 
intelligence itself. The individual soul is an atom having 
ointelligence. They are necessarily connected together and this 

- connection can never be destroyed. Krsna is the support (Asraya) 
and Jiva rests on him ( A$rita ) The relation between the two is 
identity as well as difference. Thus the Vedantic theory of 
Caitanya’s system is the same as that of Nimbarka. As the bee 
is distinct from the honey and hovers about it, and, when it 
drinks it, is full of it, i. e., is one with it, so the individual soul 
is at first distinct from. the Supreme Soul, seeks the Supreme Soul 
consistently and continuously, and, when through love he is full 
of the Supreme Soul, he becomes unconscious of his individual 
existence, and becomes, as it were, absorbed in him. Herein is 
described the ecstatic condition in which the individual soul 
becomes one with God, though they are really distinct. Krsna is 
the lord of the power of delusion or ignorance (Maya), and Jiva 
is the slave of it. When the latter cuts off its shackles, he dis- 

. tinctly sees his own nature and his true relation to God. Krsna 
is to be approached and attained by Bhakti alone’. 


§ 69. Krsna Caitanya, Nityananda and Advaitànanda are 
called the three Prabhus, or masters of the sect. The descendants 
of Nityananda live at Nadiya, and those of Advaita at Santipur. 
They are the spiritual heads of the sect. Nitydnanda was 
‘appointed by Caitanya himself as the superior of the church. His 
female descendants live at Balegor, and male ones at Khordu 
near Barrackpur. .There are temples belonging to Caitanya’s 
followers at Mathura, Vrndavana, and three principal ones in 
Bengal: one at Nadiya dedicated to Caitanya, the other at 
* Ambika, to Nityananda, and the third at Agradvipa, to Gopinatha. 
' There is a shrine dedicated to Caitanya in the vicinity of Dhaka- 
"daksina in Northern Sylhet, where his father originally lived. It 
is visited by pilgrims from all parts of the district and even 
from Bengal. At Khetur, in the Rajasahi district, a temple is 
erected in his honour, where a religious fair is held in the month 
of October, which is attended by about 25,000 persons. 


1. See Gaurangatattvasaha Gaurangacarita by Prasanna Kumara Vidya- 
ratna, printed at Calcutta- 


16 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV ] 
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The sectarian marks worn by the followers of Caitanya an 
two white perpendicular lines on the forehead joined together at 


the bridge of the nose and a line continued up to the tip of tte 


nose. They also use necklaces of three strings of Tulasi beeds 
and a rosary of the same, as a help in the muttering of Haris 
name. The worship of Gurus, or spiritual heads, as geds 
characterises this system. Most of Advaita’s followers Observe 
caste distinctions, but a minority consists of Bairagis, or recluseg, 
In one branch of the sect there are monks as well as nuns. Théy 


live in the same convent. And there is only & platonic relation 
between them. 


A person of the name of Ràm Saram Pàl of the Sadgopa caste 
founded about two hundred years ago a branch of the sect called 
Kartabhajas, or worshippers of the Karta, or headman. It admits 
of recruits from all castes and observes no distinction, The 
founder, also called Karta Baba, died at Ghosapur, and his 
votaries assemble periodically to do honour to him. The spiritual 
teachers of Caitanya’s sect, whether male or female, are celibates. 


The three Prabhus, or masters, did not leave any compositions, 
But Caitanya’s pupils, especially Ripa and Sanatana, wrote & 
great deal. A work by the latter entitled Ras&mrtasindhu con- 
tains an analysis of the feeling of love, or Bhakti, explaining the 
states of mind which lead to it and its various forms, A oon- 
siderable body of literature has grown up round this system of 
religion. 

XXIV. Debasement of Vaisnavism. 


§ 70. The worship of Radha, more prominently even than that 
of Krsna, has given rise to a sect, the members of which ‘assume 
the garb of women with all their ordinary manners and affect to 
be subject even to their monthly sickness. Their appearance and 
acts are so disgusting that they do not show themselves very 
much in public, and their number is small Their goal is the 
realisation of the position of female companions and attendants 
of Radha ; and hence probably they assume the name of Sakhi- 
bhavas (literally, the condition of companions) They deserve 
notice here only to show that, when the female element is idolised 
and made the object of special worship, such disgusting corrup: 
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tions must ensue. The worship of Durga in the form of Tripura- 
sundari has led to the same result. 


Though the Vaisnava systems of Nimbarka, Vallabha and 
Caitanya are based on the fourth element of Vaisnavism that we 
have pointed out in & preceding Section, still that element has 
uncergone an important modification. Before, Krsna was a 
person who had amorous dalliances with the Gopis generally. 
But now Krsna had a definite consort in Radha, who had a large 
number of female companions, who were probably the original 
Gopis. She is indissoluhly united with him in the creed of 
worshippers. 


This Radha is not mentioned by name in the Harivarsa, 
Visnu-Puràna and the Bhagavata. In the last, however, among 
the cowherdesses engaged in Krsna’s amorous sports in Vrndà- 
vana on an autumnal moonlight night, there was one with 
whom the youthful god oarred on his dalliance further, 
after he had become invisible to the rest. This woman 
became proud of Krsna’s special attachment for her, where- 
upon the god disappeared from her also. Here was con- 
tained a suggestion which probably led to the creation of 
Radha in later times. In the apocryphal Naradapancaratra- 
Samhita, as mentioned before,’ the one single lord is represented 
to have become two, one a woman and the other a man, who was 
he himself. Hethen had amorous intercourse with her. The 
woman was Radha. In the Brabmavaivarta-Purana she has been 
made to spring from the primordial body of Krsna forming its left 
side, and is eternally associated with him in his amorous sports 
in this world as well as the world of cows ( Goloka ) The name 
of Rükmin! occurs in the ordinary form of Krsnaism, but in the 
systems named above it is entirely absent. The introduction of 
Radha’s name, and her elevation to a higher position even than 
Krsna’s, operated as a degrading element in Vaisnavism, not 
only because she was a woman, but also because she was original- 
ly a mistress of the cowherd god, and her amorous dealing were 
of an overt character. 


In the Rama cultus, Sita is a dutiful and loving wife, and is 


1. [ Ante, p. 58 N. B. U.] 
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benignant towards the devotees of her husband. She holds apost. 
tion entirely subordinate to Rama, while Radha ig often preferred. 
to Krsna, There is no amorous suggestion in her story ag in om 
of Ràdhà, and consequently the moral influence of. Ramaism in 
more wholesome. Kabir does not, so far as I know, mention the 


name of Sita at all. He was a strict monotheist, and his Rama 


was the supreme lord (Saheb ) only. Those other teachers who 


followed him maintain the same attitude, so that the Rama cultug 


represents a saner and purer form of Hindu religious thought than. 


Radhakrsnaism. 
XXV. Namadev and Tukaram. 


$71. The popular Vaisnavism of the Maratha country centres 
itself round the shrine of Vithoba at Pandharpur, which is a -oity 
situated on the banks of the Bhima or Bhimarathi, The ‘full name 
of the god is Vitthal, which is nota Sanskrit name, but the ety- 
mology is clear enough. It is stated that the corruption of the 
Sanskrit name Visnu in the Canarese language is Vitthu, and’ 
this looks probable, since Krsna is corrupted. into Kusta in the 
Goanese dialect and Kutta, Kitti, or Krsta in the Canarese; and 
we have seen that Visnu, the first portion of the name of the. 
Hoysala prince Visnuvardhana, was corrupted to Vitti or Bitti.. 
The terminations bà and la are appended to the name Visnu or 
Vittu to indicate additional sense such as tenderness or reverence. 
When the shrine was established, we have not the means of deter- 
mining, but we have clear evidence of its being in existence in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. Tn a copperplate Inscription 
of the reign of Krsna of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri, it is 
stated that Mallisetti, a general and viceroy of the king, made, 
while engaged on a military expedition, the grant of a village in 
the Belgaum district at Paundarikaksetra, a holy place situated 
on the Bhimarathi, in the vicinity of the god Visnu, in the year 
1171 of the Saka era corresponding to 1249 A. DA Now if the 


Paundarikaksetra was situated on the Bhimarathi or Bhima riven. 
it is certainly not unreasonable to suppose that is was the same. 


as Pandhari which is the alternative name of Pandharpur; and 


— — 


1 See above, p. 72. 
2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 68ff, 
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the god in’ whose vicinity the grant was made must therefore 
have been Vitthal, or Vithoba, here mentioned by his Sanskrit 
name and not the popular Canarese corruption. In another 
Inscription on stone, existing at Pandharpur itself and dated 
1192 Saka, which corresponds to 1270 A. D., Bhanu the son of 
KeSava, is represented to have performed an Aptoryama sacrifice 
in Pandurangapura, in consequence of which crowds of people, 
and Vitthala together with the gods, were greatly gratified.’ 
Here we have another name of Pandharpur, and that was pro- 
bably given to it because it was the city of Panduranga: 


Pandarangs, or Panduranga, is according to Hemacandra a 
name of Rudra or Siva? And we have a temple of Siva at 
Pandharpur, and pilgrims have to visit it first before going to: 
that of Vithoba or Vitthal. Panduranga, which is the same as 
the Panduranga of Hemcandra, is however in modern. times a 
popular name for Viithal. Whether then the city was called. 
Pandurangspura on account of it containing the temple of Visnu 
or Vitthal, or that of Siva is doubtful. But from the wording: of 
the Inscription, in which Vitthala and Pandurangapura are 
mentioned independently, it would appear as if Vitthal had no 
connection with the name, and it was given to the city on 
account of its containing a Siva temple. But when Vithoba’s’ 
importance increased in later times so vastly that Siva was 
thrown entirely into the shade, Panduranga became identical 
with Vitthala. 


The name Paundarika occuring in the first Inscription seems 
to owe its origin to & man named Pundarika, the popular legend 
about whom is to the following effect. The region about Pandhar- 
pur was, it is said, a forest of the name of Dindirayana. There 
lived a man of the name of Pundalika, who spent all his time in 
the service of his aged parents, and the god Krsna was pleased 
with his devotion to them. In the meantime, while Krsna was 
living at Dvaraka, he remembered Radha, who was the object of 


1. Early History ef the Deccan, Second Ed., p. 115, in which, however, 
Keéava, the father of Bhanu, is by mistake represented as the sacrificer. 
[.— Volume III of this Edition, page 161.—N. B. U. ] 


2. Desinamamala, VI. 23. 
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his fervent love while he was in Gokula. Radha, who had, after 
Krsna’s leaving Gokula, betaken horself to a residence in the 
Himalaya mountain, for the practice of austerities in consequenoe 
of her separation from Krsna, came to know of this through her 
innate cognitive power, and came at once to Dyaraka and sat on 
thelap of Krsna. Some time after Rukmini, the wedded wife of 
Krsna, came to the place, and Radha did notrise up to honour her, 
as every other woman in similar circumstances did at her approach, 
Krsna even did not take Radha to task for this dishonour of 
Rukmini, and Rukmin! got offended, left Dvaraka and wandered 
about, until she came to Dindiravana, and rested there on the site of 
the modern Pandharpur. Krsna was filled with sorrow at the dis- 
appearance of Rukminiand went about in quest of her to all 
parts of the country, until he came to the place where Rukmini 
waslying. After some explanations she was reconciled to him, 
and Krsna then went to the hut of Pundalika to 1eward him for 
his devotion to his parents by personal manifestation. Pundaltka 
being engaged in attending to the wants of his father and mother, 
was not able to greet him at, once, and threw back a brick 
( Marathi : vit) and asked him to stand on it and wait for him 
until he finished what he was engaged on. Krsna stood on the 
brick and there he was joined by Rukmini, and thus the shrine 
of Pandharpur grew up. 

Pundalika has been referred to as the originator of the Vitthal 
cult of devotion both by Nàmadev and Tukàr&m, and that is 
the popular belief, The legend points to this fact, and we may 
therefore take him to be the person who promulgated the cult of 
Vitthoba, or Visnu, in the Maratha country. He established 
himself at Pandharpur and it must be on that account that the 
city is called the holy place (Ksetra) Paundarika, which I identify 
with the modern name Pandhari in the first Inscription, The 
Pandurangapura of the second may have become the later 
Pandharpur. 

There is another historical significance in this legend, and that 
appears to be this. At first, no woman was connected with the 
Krsna worship, as we have seen in the case of the pure Pāñca- 
ratra or Bhügavata system. Then came Radha to be associated 
with him in the North, as we have seen, in the systems of 
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Nimbarka, Vallabha and Caitanya, while Rukmini, the lawful 
wife, was united with him in the Maratha country. The Krsna 
of Pandharpur is almost exclusively known by the name of 
Vitthala or Vithoba, and Rukmini by the name of Rakhamal or 
Rakhamàbàl In the religious literature of the country, Vitthala, 
or Krsna, is almost exclusively spoken of as Rukminipati or 
Rukminivara, the lord or husband of Rukmini, and not as Radha- 
vallabha, or the lover of Radha. Thus the Vaisnavism of the 
Maratha country, associated as it is with these two names, is 
more sober and purer than that of the three systems named above, 
Rahi the Marathi form of Radhika, is not unknown, but an in- 
significant place is assigned to her. The sports of Krsna in 
Gokula are also represented occasionally in the mode of worship, 
but very little importance is attached to them. 


This Vaisnavism of the Maratha country found a fertile soil 
among the lower classes, though it has had followers among 
Br&hmanas and other higher classes also. Like the Vaisnavism of 
the disciples of Ramananda, it had no learned or Sanskrit-knowing 
promulgators, but its prophets were Südras, who, however, had 
the true religious instinct and possessed a clear spiritual insight. 
Such were Namdev and Tukaram. : 


872. The family of Nàmdev originally lived at the village 
called Narasi Vamaui, situated near Karhad in the Satara District, 
and now known by the name of Bhayé-Narsingpur or Koler- 
Narsingpur. It belonged to the tailor caste and followed that 
occupation or of dealers in cloth. The name of Nàmdev's father 
was Dama Sei, and that of his mother, Gonabai, ; They migrated 
to Pandharpur, where Namdev was born in the Saka year 1192, 
corresponding to 1270 A. D. Namdev received ordinary educa- 
tion, but showed little capacity for the usual occupation of his 
family. He became a devoted worshipper of Vithoba and had for 
his Guru a.person named Visobà Khecar, whoappears tohave 
been a non-idolater. For Namdey says of him that he gave him 
the following instruction :— 


No91'. "A stone-god never speaks. What possibility then 


of his removing the disease of mundane existence? A stone 


1, Tukaram Tatya's edition, published in Bombay in 1894, 
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image is regarded as God, but the true God is wholly different, 
If a stone-god fulfils desires, how is it he breaks when struck 
Those who adore a god made of stone, lose everything through 
their folly. Those who say and hear that a god of stone speaks 
to his devotees, are both of them fools. Those who extol the 
greatness of such a god and call themselves his devotees, should 
be regarded as worthless persons and their words should not be 
heard by the ear. If by chiselling a stone, a god is made of it 
and is worshipped with care for many years, will he be of use at 
any time? Do reflect on this well in your mind, Whether a 
holy place is'small or large, there is no god but stone or water, 
In the village of Dvadasi ( Bārsī )' instruction was given that 
there is no place which is devoid of God. That God was shown 
to Nama in his heart, and thus Khecar conferred a blessing on 
him.” 

The omnipresence of God and his being neither stock "nor 
stone are well brought out here. The omnipotence of God 
Namdev brings out in the following :— 


No. 151. “The Veda has to speak by thy might and the sun 
has to move round; such is the might of thee, the lord of the 
universe! Knowing this essential truth, I have surrendered my- 
self to thee. By thy might it is that the clouds have to .pour 
down rain, mountains to rest firm and the wind to blow. Nothing 


moves at all ( without thee). Oh lord Pandurang ! thou art, tne 
cause of all." 


It will thus be seen that, though Namdev worshipped-the idol 
at Pandharpur, he had full knowledge of the true nature. of God, 
as given in treatises like the Upanisads; and this God it was 
that he tried to attain. 


No. 1029. “Your mind is full of vices. What is the use of 
the pilgrimages you make? What is the use of austere practices, 
if there is no repentance ? The sins resulting from a: mental act 
cannot be effaced by the highest holy place ( literally : the father 
of the holy places). The essence of the matter’ is very . simple: 
Sin is effaced by repentance ’’, so says Nama, ó 

= ———— - ——— 


1, Barsi isa town near Pandbarpur. 
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No. 887. “ Vows, fasts, and austerities are not at all necessary ; 
nor it is necessary for you to go on a pilgrimage. Be you 
watchful in your hearts and always sing the name of Hari. It is 
not necessary to give up eating food or drinking water; fix your 
mind on the feet of Hari. Yoga or sacrificial ceremonies or 
giving up objects of desire is not wanted. Realise a fondness for 

‘the feet of Hari. Neither is it necessary for you to contemplate 
(lit. dwell in ) the one without attributes. Hold fast to the love 
of the name of Hari; says Nama, be firm in singing the name 
and then Pandurang will render himself manifest to you.” 


In these two songs Namdev urges upon his hearers the total 
inefficacy of the usual modes of purification and of the attain- 
ment of God, such as pilgrimages, vews, fasts, or meditation on 
the absolute, and sacrifices. 


.  4No.245. “Recognise him alone to be a righteous man, who 
 gees Vasudeva in all objects, eradicting all pride or egoism. The 
rest are entangled in the shackles of delusion. To him all wealth 
is like earth and the nine species of gems are mere stones. The 
two, desire and anger, he has thrown out and cherishes in his 
heart (lit. house) quietude and forgiveness. He constantly 
_ repeats the name of Govinda, not desisting even for a moment.” 


; No. 1004.. “Firmly grasp the truth which is Narayana. Purity 
. of conduct should not be abandoned ; one should not be afraid of 
the censure of people and thus accomplish one's own purpose. 
Surrender yourself to your loving friend ( God ), giving up all 
ostentation and pride, The censure of people should be regarded 
as praise and their praise not heeded. One should entertain no 
. longing for being respected and honoured, but should nourish 
in oneself a liking for devotion. This should be rendered firm in 
the mind and the name of God should not be neglected even for 
a moment." ; 

In these songs Namdev describes the holy condition of him 
whois a devotee of Vasudeva and sees him everywhere, and 
preaches self-surrender to him, regardless of the criticism of the 
world. 

This is a short specimen of the teachings of Namdev. Purity 
of heart, humility, self-surrender, forgiveness, and the love of God 


17 [ R.G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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form the sum and substance of it. Namdev wrote songs in Hindi 
also and some of these are incorporated in the Grantha—Saheb, 
or the Bible of the Sikhs. I will here translate two of these':— 


No. 2352. " He is one, [but] fills and encompassess many; 
wherever youlook yon find him there. There is scarcely one 
who understands him, all being deluded by the variegated picture 
drawn by Maya ( delusive power ). Everything is Govinda, every- 
thing is Govinda, there is nothing without Govinda. Just as 
there is one thread and on it are woven breadthwise and length- 
wise hundreds of thousands of beads, so is everything woven in 
the lord. The waves, the foam, and the bubbles of water are not 
different from water. All this extent of the universe is the sport 
of Parabrahma, and when we think of it, is not different from it. 
Illusive phantoms and the objects seen in dreams are regarded 
as real. When by the instruction of my Guru my mind awoke, 
I accepted the truth. Reflecting in your mind, see this all to be 
the creation of Hari, says Nàmdev ; in the inside of every indivi- 
dual thing there is one Murari alone without any interstice, '' 


No. 2353. “The pitcher is filled and the water brought to 
bathe the god. There were forty-two hundreds of thousands of 
animals in it; there was already Vitthal in them. Whom shall 
I bathe ? Wherever we go there is Vitthal and he ever sports in 
joy. Flowers have been brought and wreaths woven of them for 
worshipping God. First of all the flowers were smelt by the bees, 
there was Vitthal there ; what shall Ido? Milk has been brought 
and cooked for the offering of Khir? to God. The milk was first 
tasted by the calf, in it was Vitthal, what shall I do? Here is 
Vitthal, there is Vitthal, there is no world without Vitthal. This 


place and that, thou hast filled. Thou hast filled the whole world, 
says Nama humbly”, 


In these hymns God's omnipresence is described by Namdev. 


SSS Se LLL 
1 Tukaram Tatya’s edition, 


2 A preparation of milk and rice mixed with sugar. . 

3 These two hymns have been translated by Macanliffe in Vol. VI, pp. 41-42 
of the Sikh Religion, The readings in the Bombay ga id . VI, pp. 
pared with those in the Grantha-Saheb, pp. ARR adus aad 
of 1893, of the Lucknow Ed. 
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§ 73; The date assigned to the birth of Namdey is, as we have 
seen, Saka 1192, that is 1270 A. D. This makes him a contempo- 
rary of Jiiàndev, the author of the Jü&ndevi, which was finished 
in 1290 A. D. But the Marathi of the latter work is decidedly 
archaic, while that of Namdev’s writings has a considerably more 
modern appearance. Namdev’s Hindi too looks more modern 
than that of the thirteenth century, when the poet Canda 
flourished’, What this is due to, it is difficult to say. But it 
appears probable that the traditional date of Namdev’s birth 
-Saka: 1192-has been pushed backwards and that he is represented 
as a contemporary of Jiiàndev. We have seen in a former section? 
that Nabhajiin naming. the successors of Visnusvamin places 
Jfiindev first and Nàmdev afterwards. If we are to judge from 
Namdev’s Marathi and Hindi, his date must be put later by about 
a-century. 


Some conception, however, of the time when Namdev flourished 
may be formed from the strong and definite sentiments as to the 
futility’ of idol- worship, which his instructor is represented ( in 
one of tlie hymns translated ):to have expressed. Khecar, or Visoba 
Khecar as he is usually called; appears 'to have been an uncom- 
promising opponent of idol-worship from the accounts given of 
him in the existing biographies.. All previous writers, including 
Ramanuja, as well as'a great-many that’ followed, excused idol- 
worship in some way or other: If then Khecar's attitude towards 
it was definitely hostile, he and his pupil Namdev must have 
flourished when the-Mahomedan influence had for the first’ time 
become very powerful The Mahomedans established themselves 
in the Deccan in the beginning of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era, and their hatred of idol-worship must have taken 
about a hundred years to make its'way into the understanding of 
religious Hindus. 

But a more direct evidence for the fact that Namdev flourished 
after the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Maratha 


country. is afforded by his mention in a song (No. 364) of the 
eee 


1 See my Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS, 1887-1891, page LXXX, 
[ = Volume II of this Edition, p. 343.—N. B. U. | 
2 [ Ante, p, 109,—N. B. U. ] 
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destruction of idols by the Turaks, i. e., Turks. The Mahomedang 


were often called Turaks in early times by the Hindus. Nàmdev; 


therefore, probably lived about or after the end of the. fourteenth 
century. * CERT M 
It will thus be seen that the date of -Nàmdev's birth 
given with such details is quite wrong. Unfortunately the histori- 
cnl spirit has by no means been the distinguishing feature of- the 
intellectual life of us Indians, and we often confuse different 
persons together, and attribute to one what belongs to another; 
Some such confusion must have taken place.ín the present case. : 
Tukaram > wo Su 
§ 74. Tukàram was born and lived ata village called’ Dehu, 
which is about fourteen miles to the north-east of Poona. ‘The name 
of the:family*to which Ke belonged was More: It was a family of 
the Maratha caste, which caste may have sprung from the--old 
order of Ksatriyas, but is considered.to belong to the Sidra order. 
Nothing specific is known about the date of his birth, but there is 
no reason for doubting the truth of the date traditionally assigned 
to his death, which is Saka 1571, corresponding to 1649 A. D. His 
biographer, Mahipati, represents him to have become a bankrupt 
at the end of the first half of his life, when he was twenty-one 
years of age. From that it is inferred that he lived for 42 years, 
and he is thus understood to-have been born in 1607-8 A. D. 
Seven of Tukaram's ancestors were devoted worshippers of the 
god Vithoba. Of these Visarhbhara was the first who made regular 
pilgrimages to Pandharpur, but after some years he constructed a 
temple in his own village, and placing the idols of Vithoba and 
Rukmai in it, dedicated it to their worship. Tuk&rüm's father’s 
name was Bolhoji and he followed the occupation of a. petty 
trader. When he became old, he proposed to entrust the affairs of 
his family and his business to Savil, his eldest son. But S&vjl was 
a man for whom a worldly life had no interest, and he declined 
to undertake the business. Tt was, therefore, made over to 
Tukaràm, who was then thirteen years of age. T 
the affairs somehow, till he became Seventeen 
his father died. He naturally felt desolate 
and being à man of simplicity and liable to 
designing persons, his affairs got into 
loss in his trade. 


ukārām managed 
years o!d; when 
MT this occurred, 
e imposed upo aby 


disorder -and he incurred 
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Tukārām was at first married toa wife who was sickly, and 
some time later he married another of the name of Jijabai or 
Avali, the daughter of a well-to-do trader in Poona, When his 
affairs got into confusion, Avali prócured a loan for him and set 
him up again. A short time after, he made a profit in his new 
trade, and, while coming back from the placeto which he had 
gone for the sale of his goods, he met a man whe was being carried 
about by the agents of his creditor, and who was crying out for 
assistance to relieve him from his debt and the impending impri- 
sonment. To this man Tukaram gave all that he possessed—the 
capital, and the profit that he had made. He returned to Dehu 
empty-handed, and soon after there was a famine, which made 
him a thorough bankrupt, and his first wife died of hunger. 


Tukàar&m then made up his mind to renounce his business, but 
his younger brother Kanhya protested against it. Then,sitttng on the 
banks of the Indrayani, he told his brother to bring all the docu- 
ments, deeds and bonds relating to their business, divided them 
into two parts, gave one to Kanhya, and told him to live separa- 
tely from him, and his own share he threw into the river. 


Henceforward he devoted himself to the contemplation of God 
and singing his praises, spending the day on the top of a hill near 
Dehu and the night at the temple of Vithoba in the village. 


He read the Marathi works on religious subjects of the saints 
and sages who had flourished before him. The idea of giving 
expression to his thoughts and feelings by composing songs in 
Marathi soon arose in his mind. The metre used by him was that 
which is known by the name of Abhang, the measure of which is 
by no means strict or regular, but which is characterised by the 
use of rhyming words at specific intervals. A single-minded piety 
and the desire to be of service to all, even by executing their 
errands, became settled points in his character. Family matters 
had to be attended to by his wife, Avali, who often found herself 


in great straits. 


s the performance of 


Tukarim’s. chief occupation wa 
Š nterspersed with 


Kirtans, which consist of religious discourses i 
the singing of songs. These discourses gradually became very 


attractive and drew in crowds of people. The songs he sung at 
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these had been often prepared by himself, and some were composed 
by him extempore while engaged in the discourse. 


Tukaram’s fame spread about not only in his village, but in 
the surrounding country, and it evoked jealousy, especially in 
the minds of Brahmanas, who had set themselves up as religious 
teachers ; and he was subjected to persecution. He, however, main- 
tained an evenness of temper throughout, though there were 
struggles in the mind. His fame reached the ears of the rising 
prince, Sivàji, the future king of the Marathàs. He was eager to 
hear Tuküràm's Kirtans, and on one occasion invited him into his 
presence, sending him messengers with torches, umbrella and 
horses, as emblems of high honour, Tukaraim, however, declined 
to go and sent him a letter written in his usual metre. On another 
occasion Sivaji attended his Kirtan at Lohagaon, aboutsix miles 
from Poona, and placed before him a plate full of golden coins, 
Tukaàràm, of course, declined to receive them, and they were dis- 
tributed among the Brahmanas there. When his end approached, 
heis reported to have gathered together a large body of his 
followers and to have proceeded to the banks of the Indrayani, 
all singing loudly and enthusiastically the praises of God and 
fully absorbed in it. When they approached the river, Tukaràm 


suddenly disappeared. No further account of his death has been 
handed down. 


$ 75.. It has been already stated that Tukaram had acquired & 
great facility in composing Abhangs, He spoke in Abhaügs and 
wrote in Abhagns. Some of these only could be w 
were written, and others were neglected by him or his 
followers, but retained in the memory of others. 
therefore, of his pieces cannot be expected to be o 
There are two such printed in Bombay, 
pieces and the other 8441. This latter coll 
made and oftentimes one same piece is give 
the opening lines omitted. Still, this is al 
contains Abhangs which are not to be foun 
tion, but are quite in the style of Tukaram 
devotion and purity of thought. 


ritten and 
immediate 
The collections, 
f the same size. 
one containing 4691 
ection is uncritically 
n a second time with 
arger collection &nd 
d in the first collec- 
with the usual fervent 


We will now give a few specimens ae 
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First collection, No. 2869. “ When the auspicious juncture of 
Simhastha! comes, it brings fortune only to barbers and priests, 
There are crores of sins in the heart, but externally a man shaves 
the hair on the head and the beard. What has been shaved off, bas 
‘disappeared. Tell me what else has changed. The vicious habits 
are not changed, which might be regarded as a mark of the 


destruction of sins; says Tuka, without devotion and faith every- 
thing else is useless trouble.” 


Second collection, No. 4733. “ What hast thou done by going 
to a holy river? Thou hast only outwardly washed thy skin, In 
what way has the interior been purified? By this thou hast only 
added a feather to thy cap (lit. prepared a decoration for thyself ). 
Even if the bitter Vrindivana fruit is coated with sugar, the set- 
tled quality of the interior (bitterness) is in no way lessened. If 
peace, forgiveness, and sympathy do not come in, why should you 
take any trouble?” 


First coll, No. 90 (1-2). “Sesamum seeds and grains of rice 
thou hast burnt by throwing into fire, but desire and anger are as ' 
mischievous as before. Why hast thou taken trouble in vain, 
giving up the adoration of Pandurang?”’ 


Here Tukaram condemns religious practices which concern 
the body only, and mechanical rites, such as giving oblations, and 
enforces the necessity of striving for the attainment of spiritual 
virtue and of the adoration of God. 


In No. 2383 (first coll.,) Tukaram condemns the worship of 
goddesses, Jakhai Jokhal, of gods like Bhairava and even Gana- 
pati, and of ghosts and goblins, and earnestly recommends the 
adoration of him whose consort is Rakhamai Tukaram was thus 
a devotee only of Vithoba of Pandharpur and a monotheist in this 
sense. Though he worshipped the idol at the place, still he had 
always before his mind’s eye the great Lord of the universe, as 
the following will show :— 

First coll., No. 4361. "Thy greatness is unsearchable. Even the 
Vedas became silent and the power of the mind becomes. stunted. 


1 When Jupiter is in the sign of Leo, the period is considered Misc. 
for tha washing away of sins, and Hindus go to holy places, such as Nasik, 
shave their heads and mustaches and bathe in the river. 
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What possibility is there of my mental power reaching Him, whose 
light it is that the sun and the moondisplay ? Even the thousand- 
tongued (the great serpent) is unable to expound thy greatness. 
How then shall I be able to do so? Says Tuka, we are thy 
children, thou art our mother: place us under the shadow ( pro- 
tection ) of thy grace.’’ 


Fist coll., No. 4419. “ All the world says that there is nota 
space so minute as a sesamum seed without thee. The old Rsis, 
sages, poious and holy men said that thou art in the heart of all 
these things ..... Thou hast filled up numberless universes 
and also a residue still remained. But to me thou hast. become 
inaccessible. '' 


First Coll, No. 1870. ' God is ours, certainly ours, and is the 
soulofallsouls. God is near to us, certainly near, outside and 
inside. God is benignant, certainly benignant, and fulfils every 
longing even of a longing nature. God protects us, certainly pro- 
tects us, and subdues strife and death. God is merciful, certainly 
merciful, and protects Tuka.” 


This great God is to be attained only by devoted love and by 
no other means :— 


First coll., No. 810. “This thy nature is beyond the grasp of 
the mind or of words; and therefore I have made devoted love a 
measure. I measure the Endless by the measure of love ; he is not 
to be truly measured by any other means. Thou art not to be 
found by processes of concentration (Yoga), sacrificial rites, practice 
of austerities, and any bodily exertions, nor by knowledge. Oh 


KeSava, accept the service which we render to thee in the simpli- 
city of our hearts.” 


There is peace and pure indescribable bliss in seeing God rhe 


Second colL, No. 1411. “Oh Nara 
from rest is truly not to be attained w 

' modes and methods are followed for cro 
not ensue, The bliss of bliss, 


yana, the peace arising 
ithout thy feet; even if 


Tes of Kalpas,' bli rill 
which is interminable and cM 


which is enjoyed by Hari and Hara, manifest to me E 
EN E ou! e 

— 
1. A long fabulous period. Ea a - 
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sustainer of my soul, oh omniscient, those feet of thine | which 
produce it ].” 


But this God is: not to be seen by those whose passions are un- 
restrained :— 


First colL, No. 4420, “The Endless is beyond, and between 
him and me there are the lofty mountains of desire and anger. I 
am not able to ascend them, nor do:I find any pass. Insurmount- 
able is the ascent of my (mountain-like) enemies. What possibility 
is there of my attaining Nàràyana, my friend? Pandurang is 
lost to me; says Tuka, it is now plain that this valuable life of 
mine has gone for nothing." 


To curb these passions becomes now his great and earnest aim. 
He examines his heart carefully and on all occasions in life finds 
them present there in one shape or another ; with all his efforts he 
fails to restrain them; and addresses fervent prayers again and 
again to God tohelp him. The number of these is very large :— 

Secord Coll. No. 1430. “ With whose support shall I gird up 
my loins? Oh Pandurang, I feel depressed. All wicked persons 
abide in my frame and my. mind is subdued by them. All my 
efforts, have proved fruitless. . What shall I do? ? Thou art the only 


mother of the helpless ; Bays Tuka, those wicked persons will not 
A leaye my, frame without thy might.” 


‘The ed persons are passions. 


When in the course of years, Tukaram became famous and was 


` praised every where, he found a glow of ‘satisfaction: gathering 
Strength in his heart. This he recognised as pride or conceit, 
‘andhe was ‘greatly afraid of it, and again and again prayed to 


God to free him from this pridé and bestow humility of spirit :— 


"First coli, No. 1779: “I have become an expert in the unre- 
stricted use of words. The root of the whole matter I have not 
attained. Therefore, oh king of Pandhari | my mind is afflicted. 


Who. knows what is in my heart? I am respected or worshipped, 


and this “has given tise to conceit; and my further progress 
(towards perfection) has been arrested ; says Tuka, I do not know 


: the true way and find myself i in the hands of egotism. ’’ Again :— 


: First coll, No. 1133. `“ What shall I do with fame and worldly 
18 |R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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honour and greatness? Do show me thy feet. Do not bring ‘about 
this (result), that thy servant should go for nothing. ‘If ‘I become 
great and bear the burden of ostentatious knowledge, I: shall go 
away from thy feet farther and farther. What possibility is there 
of people knowing the internal condition ? A man is judged by his 
external appearances. Even adversity will be sweet to me, if it 
leads me to thy feet.” 


Ho thus goes on cultivating the virtue of ‘humility, until “at 
last he comes to speak of the death of the self'in him as in the 
following :— 


First coll, No. 3474. “I have surrendered my soul to thee and 
then I have abandoned my individuality ( dwelling). Now thy 
might alone prevails here. I being dead, thou hast established 

thy station here. Now nothing like me and m i n e remains here.” 


Here he speaks of his ha ing abandoned ‘the self and‘ God's 
having come to dwell in his heart instead of the gelf, 


‘And’ more 
distinctly :— 


First Coll., No. 2668. “ I have seen my own death with my 
eyes. The result is incomparable rapture. The three worlds are 
filled with joy. Amnd'I have enjoyed as the soul of all. ` By my 
sense of individuality I was confined to one place and by 'its 
abandonment I have become all-reaching. The pollution: 
from birth and death is at an end and. Iam free from.the li 
resulting from the: feeling of me and min e. 
given me a: place to dwell in.: putting my fait 
remained at his feet; Tuka says, the fulfilm 
took I have manifested to the. world." 


arising 
ttleness 
Narayana has: now 
h in him I have 
ent of what I -under- 


Here he speaks of the dying of the lower man in hy 
in hi 
the coming to life of the higher man, sand 


There is a large number of pieces conveying inst shite 
men seeking spiritual advance, A few "spe locns is ion’ to, 
given :— will now be 


First coll., No. 3800, “Therefore 
to God with all one’s heart. 
bank of the river of life, which is diffic 

? ult to be cro 
Ssed, He 
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whose name is Ananta, or Endless, is very. merciful; Tukà says, 
[have experienced this.and therefore announce it to all.”’ 


Second Coll, No::5383/ “ Fortunate, indeed, are those persons, 
in whose heart:dwells forgiveness:and to: whom, when: there is 
occasion, courage: and strength do not fail; who do not: criticise 
other people by calling them good or bad and who think -nothing 
of:worldly, greatness or superiority ; who internally and externally 
are alike pure like the. Ganga and whose heart. is tender; Tuka 


says, I will wave my body round them and place my head on 
their féet,"' 


First coll, No. 2397. “For all beings entertain no hostile 
feeling.. This one alone is the excellent way. Thus alone will 
Narayana accept thee. All talk without this is useless trouble, 
Relatives:as well.as the.evil-disposed should be regarded as alike 
and the mind devoted to the doing of good to others; Tuka says, 
when the mind is pure everything becomes efficacious.'' 


First coll, No. 1368. “ Do not give up, food; do not betake 
yourself to.a forest-dwelling ; in all your sufferings and enjoy- 
ments think of Narayana. A child sitting on the shoulders of its 
mother feels no trouble. Putian end to all thoughts different 
fiom this, Do not.get entangled in worldly enjoyments nor 
abandon them; dedicate everything you do to God, and have done 
with it; Tuka says, do not ask me again and again; nothing else 
is to be taught but this.” 

Hére Tukaram digsuades men from giving up the world and 
‘becoming recluses, and advises them instead to dedicate their lives 
to the service of God and do everything-in a manner to propi- 
tiate him. 


The question has often been discussed among Marathas whe- 
ther Tukaram followed the Vedantic theory of Sarnkaracdrya and 


‘regarded everything as an illusion except one soul. There are 


some Abhangs which exhibit the closest possible approach to that 
theory such as the following :— 


First coll., Nó. 300:. “ What ‘means crossing, à mirage to reach 


: the yonder-bank? Children play with golden coins which are but 


potsherds: Is there.any profitior loss. by those: transactions ? 
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Little girls perform marriage (of dolls). Is the relation thug 
established real? The happiness or misery experienced in.a 
dream is seen not to be true when a man awakes. The expre- 
ssions, one is born, one is dead, are all false; and the saying that 
persons are in bondage or are delivered is a mere waste of breath, 
so says Tuka,"’ 


Here the illusive nature of everything is set forth quite in the 
style of Samkarācārya’s world-illusion. Again :— iac 0x 


First coll., No. 1992. “A sugar crystal and sugar powder 
differ only in the name. There is no difference when sweetness 
is to be judged. Tell me, oh Pandurang, how thou and I are 
distinct. Thou hast moved the world, and me and mineare the 
results. Gold in the form of ornaments is worn on the foot, 
the hands, nose and the head. When all these are thrown into 
the crucible, where remains the distinction? Profit and loss ave 
real in the dream when one goes to sleep; both vanish when one 
is awakened, so says Tuka.’’ 


Here there is a mixture of the two opposite theories, that of 
Parin&ma, or development, as in the case of gold and ornaments 
.made of it, and that of Vivarta, or illusion, as in the case of things 
seen in a dream. The .iatter alone is held by Samkarac&rya. 
Again :— E 


First coll No. 2482. "When salt is dissolved in water, what 
is it that remains distinct ? I have thus become one in joy with 
thee and have lost myself in thee. When fire and camphor are 
brought together, is there any black remnant? Tuka says, thou 
and I were one light.” E 

Here the losing of self-consciousness in momen 
appears to te what is meant, and not quite a perfe 
God and man. Nàmdev and Tukaram were not learned Pandits 
like Ramanuja and Madhva and cannot be expected fo fo MIN 
a consistent metaphysical theory of the relations betwe m 
man, and the world. On the other hand, Takerem E en 39 D 
devout and sincere lover of God that the idea of such eee a 
ness between the three as would render such a love b : i 
constantly present in his mind, and there are e es 

ma 


ts of ecstasy 
ct identity of 
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Abhahgs in which he condemns the theory of spiritual monism 
as in the following :— 


First coll, No. 1471. “His words should not be listened to, 
Who expounds useless ( unsubstantial ) knowledge without Bhakti, 
or devotion.. When monism is expounded without faith and love, 
the expounder as well as the hearer are troubled and afflicted. He 
who calls himself Brahma and goes on in his usual way, ‘should 
not be spoken to and is a buffoon. The shameless one who speaks 
heresy in opposition to the Vedas is an object of scorn among 
holy men. Even an outcast is superior to him who cuts off the 
relation between God and his devotee (by asserting them to be 
identical); so says Tuka.” 


Here is an uncompromising denunciation of spiritual monism 
which leaves no scope for Bhakti, or devotion. It is considered 
as opposed to the Vedas and asa heresy. Again :— 

First coll., No. 3753. “For me there is no satisfaction in the 
doctrine of monism. Sweet to me is the service of thy. feet, 
Confer. this gift upon me making it fit (to be given by thee). Thy 
name and the singing of it are dear to me. The relation between 
God and his devotee is a source of elevated joy. Make me feel 
this, keeping me distinct from thee. All this belongs to thee. 
Confer it upon me some day.” 


Here in his confutation of spiritual monism he takes his stand 
on the heartfelt charms of the love of God. He sets the. innate 
feelings of his heart against the sophism of the advocates of the 
Advaite Vedanta. : 


First coll., No. 1589. “I will make the mouth of the [tos 


of Brahma to water ( in longing ) and make the delivered ones to 
abandon the pristine condition (attained in consequence of deli- 


verance). In singing, the whole bodily frame becomes instinct 
with Brahma and the good fortune (resulting from it) consists 
in making God a debtor. Iwill bring indolence on him whose 
practice it is to repair to holy places, and make the enjoyment of 
alife in heaven bitter. I will make the man who practises 


.austerities give up his pride and put to shame sacrificial 


rites and charities. I will accomplish the great object of life, viz., 


‘love and wealth of devotion, which constitutes the true treasure 
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of Brahma and its substance; and I will makeipeople say- that: it 
was by good fortune that they saw Tuka and became. blessed." 


Here:his enthusiasm for the love and devotion for. God. be- 
comes so great; that he: instinctively, as it. were, out of the 
strength of his feelings declares all other ways of reaching God, 
including the monistic: Vedanta, as worthless. and inefficacious: 


Lastly I'will here. translate. the Abhang in which Tukaram 
sets'forth the mission of his life :— 


First coll, No. 520. “We lived in the Vaikuntha and have 
come for this very reason, viz., for: brinzing into practice truly 
what the Rsis taught. The world is overgrown with weeds; we 
will sweep clean the paths trodden by the righteous and accept 
what has- remained. The old. truths have: disappeared... Mere 
verbal knowledge has brought about destruction. The: mind: (‘of 
man) is eager for worldly enjoymentsand the way to God has been 
wholly obliterated.. We will beat the drum of Bhakti which carries 
terror ito this:sinful.age; Tuka says, proclaim victory with joy." 

The. above.extracts from a voluminous collection will: give 
some indication of the manner in which Tukaram endeavoured to 
execute his mission. He denounced the merely mechanical, rites 
and praetices, enforced humility and the purification of the heart 
and a single-minded devotion to God. 

XXVI. Résume of, Vaisnavism. 

§ 76. We have thus completed our survey of Vaisnavism from 
abbut the fifth century before Christ to the middle of the seven- 
teenth. It first appeared as a religious reform, like Buddhism 
and Jainism, but based on theistic principles. Its early name 
was Ekantika Dharma, or the religion of a single-minded love 
and devotion to One. In its back-ground stood the Bhagavad- 
‘gita, a discourse professing to be preached by Vasudeva-Krsna. 
Tt.soon assumed a sectarian form and was called the Paficaratra 
or Bhagavata religion. It was professed by a tribe of Ksatriyas 
. of the name of Satvata and was noticed by Megasthenes, about the 
end of the fourth century before Christ, as the religion of ‘such a 
specific peeple. This faith mingled itself'with the existing - one 
“in Narayana, the fountain from which all men have sprung, and 


“1 The readings of this piece have been. compared with tho 
orally and corrected. à Se handed down 
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with that in Visnu, whose traces were visible in this world, and 
who at the same time had a mysterious nature. In the 
‘Bhagavadgita itself were embodied some of the teachings of ‘the 
Upanisads and'a few general doctrines of two kinds of philosophy, 
the Samkhya and the Yoga, which, however, had not.yet'assumed 
‘the character of definite systems. 

Soon after the beginning of the Christian era another element 
was contributed to this system of religion by the Abhiras, or 
cowherds, who belonged to a foreign tribe, in the shape of the 
marvellous deeds of the boy-Krsna, who came to be regarded 
.as:& god, and of his amorous dalliances with cowherdesses. ` So 

“constituted, Vaisnavism: went on till about the end of i the eighth 
‘century, when the doctrine of spiritual monism and: world-illusion 
was promulgated and disseminated by Sarhkaracarya and his 
followers. This was considered as destructive of the Bhakti, ‘or 
love, which Vaisnavism enjoined. i 

And the feeling of hostility to spiritual monism gathered ‘to a 
head in the eleventh century, when Ramanuja made strenuous 
endeavours’ to put it down and spread the religion of Bhakti in a 
re-invigorated form. He was followed in the North by Nimbarka, 
who, however, gave prominence tothe fourth or cowherdess élement 
of Vaisnavism and enjoined the worship of Krsna’s mistress 
Radha also, Ramanuja having passed’ them over in:severe: silence, 

The attacks on spiritual monism and world-illusion were con- 
tinued in a determined and definite manner in the thirteenth 
century by Madhva or Anandatirtha, who established the doctrine 
of pluralism, and brought into prominence the name of Visnu 
as that of the supreme God. In the North, Ramananda gave a 
new turn to Vaisnavism by bringing in the name of Rama, while 
Ramanuja, from whom his metaphysical doctrines are -derived, 
laid particular stress on the name Narayana. The preachings of 

‘Ramananda and his disciples were carried on in the Vernacular, 
-Ramananda’s religious activity.is to be referred to’ the fourteenth 
century. He was followed by Kabir in the fifteenth century, who 

»preached strict monotheism, the name of his God being Rama, 

»and condemned idolatry. 

Vallabha in the sixteenth century preached the worship of the 
boy-Krsna and his mistress Radha.  Caitanya about the same 
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time promulgated the worship of the grown-up Krsna, for 
ever associated with Radha, who was idealised into an image of 
pure love. The increasing ardency in the love and devotion of 
God sought for realistic expression, and the conception of Radha 
deepened and acquired an exclusive prominence and importance. 
The devotion of Caitanya and his followers was sincere and 
fervent, and even bordered on the frantic; but that of Vallabha 
and his school was more dramatic than real. Ultimately this con- 
ception led to the degradation of Vaisnavism. 

In the Maratha Country, Namdev, whose date is uncertain, 
but who probably lived about the end of the fourteenth century, 
and Tukàràm, inthe first half of the seventeenth century, preached 
the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur as the supreme God, and, 
discarding Radha-Krsnaism, cultivated a more sober line of 
devotion. They also resorted tothe Vernacular for the dissemi- 
nation of their ideas. They, as well as Kabir, and to a certain 

. extent, Caitanya also, condemned the formalism, which prevailed 
„in the religion of their day, and preached pure love of God. The 
, two Maratha saints and Kabir also laid particular stress on the 
~ purification of the individual's heart and moral elevation as 
pe means to a single-minded.and devoted love of God, and as 
nocessany for the attainment of eternal bliss. 

The.points of contact between these various. Vaisnava E 

__are that their spiritual elements are essentially derived from the 
Bhagavadgita, that Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Being 
stands in the back-ground of all, and that spiritual monism and 
world-illusion are denounced by them equally. The differences 
arise from the varied importance that they attach to the different 
spiritual doctrines ; the prominence that they give to one or other 
‘of the three elements that were mingled with Vàsudey: 
metaphysical theory that they set up; 


m ‘ism; the 
2 an e ceremonia : 
` they impose upon their followers. 3 which 


The Bhagavadgita was supplemented in late 
Paücar&tra Samhitás and the Puranas such as 
the Bhagavata, and other later works of that des 
occasionally elucidated some of the essential doc 
the ceremonial, and brought together a v 


r times by the 
the Visnu and 
cription. -These 
trines, laid down 
matter to magnify the importance of yt LOSS of legendar 

; 1a| ME of their special teach ty 
render them attractive. eachings, and 
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SAIVISM AND MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


I. Introductory. 


Formation of the Conception of Rudra-Siva. 


$ 77. Some of the phenomena of external nature are pleasing, 
vivifying and benignant; others are terrible, dispiriting and 
destructive. In the dawn, the Aryas found the lovely goddess 
Usas, pursued by her lover Sürya, or the Sun ( RV. I. 115. 2), In 
the rising sun, they found Mitra, a friendly god, who roused them 
from sleep and set them to do the work of the day (RV. III. 59.1 ; 
VII. 36. 2) And in the sun, who visibly at rising stretched forth 
his rays as if they were his arms, filling the heaven and the earth, 
vivifying the world at tha end of the night and placing it in the 
course assigned to it by him, they found Savitr (RV. IV. 53. 3 ). 
The dreadful and destructive phenomena are usually the storms 
that uproot trees and.even demolish houses, accompanied by the 
thunderbolt which strikes down men and beasts dead in a 
moment ; and the epidemics that rage and carry off numbers of 
men. Ín these the old Aryas saw Rudra, who went about howling 
with the stormy winds ( Maruts ), who were his sons ( Rudriyas ). 


But human beings do not believe ina purely malignant power 
reigning in the universe. The dreadful phenomena are attributed 
to the wrath of a god, which, however, can be appeased by prayer, 
praise and offerings. Then the god becomes Siva, or the benig- 
nant. This appears to be the natural process by which a belief 
in such a god as Rudra-Siva became established in India in 
ancient times. We will now trace the development of the idea of 
this god until he became the supreme creator, ruler, and pervader 
of the universe, a knowledge of whom contributed to eternal bliss. 


Il. The Development of the Idea of Rudea-Siva. 


$78. Rudra is represented as discharging brilliant shafts 
m run about the heaven and the earth (RY. VII. 46. 3) and 


19 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV. ] 
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as possessing weapons which slay cows and men (RV. I. 114. 10 ), 
Here the destructive agency of lightning seems to have been 
clearly in view. He is prayed to by the singers to keep these 
away from them and to protect the two-footed and four- 
footed beings belonging to them ( RV. I. 114. 1). When, in conse- 
quence of the prayers or in the natural course of things, the 
cattle go unharmed, Rudra is represented to be Pasupa, or 
protector of the cattle ( RV. I. 114.9). 


Rudra is prayed tc not to afflict children with disease 
(RV. VIL. 46. 2) and to keep all in the village free from 
illness ( RV. I. 114. 1). Rudra was thus believed to cause 
diseases, and when men recovered from them or were 
altogether free from them, that also was attributed to the 
agency of Rudra; and he is consequently spoken of as possessing 
healing remedies ( RV. I. 43. 4) and as the best physician of 
physicians (RV. II. 33. 4) and as possessed of a thousand medicines 
(RV. VIL 46.3) The singers also pray for the acquisition of 
those pure and salutary remedies belonging to the Maruts and 
Rudra, which father Manu desired ( RV. IT. 33. 13 ) 


The general character of the prayers addressed to Rudra 
is well brought out in the following: “Oh Rudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our 
men. We invoke thee always with offerings” (RV. I. 114. 8. ). 
By his power he perceives all earthly beings and by his 
universal sovereignty he  perceives divine beings ( RV. 
VIL. 46. 2) Hereevenin the Rgveda, Rudra is raised to.su- 
preme power. 


8 79. The character of Rudra appearsin a much more develop- 
ed form in the Satarudriya (TS. IV. 5. 1; Vg, chapter 16 ), His 
benignant form (Siva tanuh) is distinguished from its opposite, the 
malignant. He is called Girisa or Giritra, “lying on a mountain”, 
probably because the thunderbolt that he hurls, springs from a 
cloud, which is often compared to a mountain and in’ which he 
was believed to dwell. The cowherds and the female bearers of 
waters see him as he creeps along with his blue neck and red com- 
plexion, that is, these simple folk working ip the open field see a 
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black cloud tinged red by the soft glow of the lightning. Repre- 
senting, as Rudra does, the darker powers of nature, he may be 
expected to dwell away from the habitations of men, and therefore 
he is called the !ord of the paths, of the forests, and of those who 
roam in them, of thieves and highway robbers, who frequent and 
move about in lonely places te prevent being detected, and also 
of qutcasts who live away from the usual dwellings of men. 

In his character as a healer, he appears here as the lord of 
medicinal herbs and is called a heavenly physician. Being the 
‘lord of the open fields or plains, he is the lord of cattle ( Pa$ünam 
patih ) which roam in them. Then Pasupati became in later 
times.a special appellation of this God. In this manner the 
range of Rudra became so wide that he came to be called the 
“Jord of the quarters ". He is called Kapardin, or the wearer of 
matted hair, which epithet is probably due to his being regarded 
as identical with Agni, or fire, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair, The names Sarva ( arrow-wielder ), and Bhava also, 
occur, and when his wrathful nature is thoroughly appeased, he 
becomes Sambhu or beneficent, and Siva or auspicious, which 
names occur at the end of the Satarudriya. He is also represent- 
ed as wearing a hide ( Kritirn vasaneh ). How the epithet arose it 
is difficult to say. But, being represented as roaming in forests 
and other lonely places, the idea of investing him with the skin- 
clothing of the savage tribes may have suggested itself to a poet. 
The Nisddas, a forest tribe, are compared to Rudras, which fact 
lends support to this view. 

The name Rudra has been generalised and many Rudras are 
spoken of, and a wish is expressed that they may be far away 
from the singer. Here the signification of the common name 
appears to be an evil spirit. In another place also the name is 
generalised, but the signification is much better. The Rudras are 
called Ganas or tribes, and Ganapatis or leaders of tribes, work- 
men, potters, cart-makers, carpenters, and Nisadas or men of the 
forest-tribes. Thus these followers of handicraft and also the 
forest-tribe of Nisadas are brought into close connection with 
Rudra; probably they were his worshippers oeth.ir own peculiar 
gods were identified with the Aryan Rudra. This last supposi- 
tion appears very probable, since the groups of beings, whose 
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Pati, or lord, he is represented to have been, dwelt in or frequent. 
ed open fields, forests and waste lands, remote from the habita 
tions of civilised men. 5 


§ 80. In AV. the conception of Rudra is further deve. 
loped, and he is elevated to a higher platform. Several other 
names, by which he was known in later times, are also given, but 
the bearers of these are spoken of and addressed as separate gods, 
Bhava and Sarva are treated as two distinct deities and spoken of 
as ruling (Isathe) over two-footed and four-footed beings (IV. 28.1 ). 
They are styled the swiftest of all archers, and to them belongs 
what is near as well as remote. They are called thousand-eyed. 
Their rarge is far and wide (3). Their stroke can not be avoided 
by any man or god (5), They are invoked to launch their thunder- 
bolt against the Yatudhana, or evil spirit (6). They are implored 
to deliver the singers from calamity (7). Sarva’ is called the 
archer, and Bhava the king (Rajan), and obeisance is made to 
them, and they are desired to remove their deadly poisons to other 
places ( VI. 93.2). Obeisance is made to Rudra who is in Agni, 
who is in the waters, who has entered into the herbs and who has 
formed all these beings ( VII. 87. 1 ) This verse occurs in AU. 
( VI) and also in SU. ( IL 17), where, however, it appears in a 


somewhat altered form, the word Deva being used instead of 
Rudra. 


In describing a particular ox Mahadeva is spoken .of as 
his two arms (IX. 7. 7). Bhava and Sarva are invoked to launch 
the lightning against the doer of wickedness ( X. T. 23) They 
are called Bhütapati (the lord of Spirits) and Pa$upati (the 
lord of beasts), ( XI. 2.1), They are reverenced as being in 
their domains in the sky and in the middle regiong (XI. 2, 4), 
Five distinct species of animals, kine, horses, men, goats, and 
sheep, are marked off as belonging to Pasupati ( XT. 2.9). To 
Ugra, the fierce, belong the four intermediate quarters, the sky. 
the earth, and the wide atmosphere, and that which has spirit ai 
breathes on the earth ( XT. 2.10), Bhava sees everything on 
earth. Nothing is far or near to him. He destroys things in the 
farther ocean, being himself in the Preceding ocean (XI 9. 95) 
Rudra is implored not to bring on Consumption, Dotson "d M 
stial fire (XI. 2. 26). Bhava is the lord ( Tsa ) of the Wissens E. 
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earth, and fills the whole atmosphere (XI. 2. 27). Bhava is addregs- 
ed as king (Rajan), (XI. 2. 28). A wish is expressed that the arrows 
of Bhava, Sarva, and Rudra, who is Pasupati ( the lord of beasts ) 
may be always propitious ( Sadasiva ), (XI. 6.9). Savitr is called 
Aryaman, Varuna, Rudra, and Mahadeva (XIII. 4. 4). All the 
stars and the moon are under Rudra’s control ( XIII. 4.28). The 
gods made Bhava the archer, the protector of the Vratyas, or out- 
casts, in the intermediate space of the eastern region, Sarva of the 
southern region, Pasupati of the western region, Ugra of the 
northern region, Rudra of the lower region, Mahadeva of the 
upper region, and I$àna of all the intermediate regions (XV. 5.1-7). 


$81. In SB. (VI.1.3.7 ) and KB. ( 6.1.9), Rudra is mentioned 
as the son of Usas; and, after he was born, Prajapati gave him, as 
he grew up, eight names, seven of which are the same as those 
given above from the AV. and the eighth is Asani, or the thunder- 
bolt. It would be seen that the AV. regards the seven as different 
though allied gods, though once Rudra is identified with 
Pasupati. As in the case of the sun-god, the several ways of 
looking at him gave rise tothe conception of several sun-deities 
such as Savitr, Sürya, Mitra, Püsan, etc., so the same terrible and 
destructive agency in nature, with its benignant and gracious 
counterpart, looked at from different points of view, gave rise to 
the belief in the seven different gods mentioned in the AV. They 
are all regarded as the names of one god in the SB. and KB., and 
an eighth name is introduced. Of these eight names, four-Rudra, 
Sarva, Ugra and A$ani, are indicative of the destructive energy, 
and the other four, viz, Bhava, Pasupati, Mahadeva or Mahan 
devah, and Isana, of its beginant counterpart. 


It will have been observed that the AV. brings in a 
new element, that of poisons, which the terrific god was 
believed to send forth and of his shafts being unfailing 
and unavoidable by gods and men. On the other, or the 
benignant side, Bhava is represented to be a shining king 
(Rajan). Rudra is the lord of all creatures. His range is far 
and wide. He controls the stars and the moon. He reigns in the 
sky and the middle regions. He is in fire and water, in plants 
and herbs, and in all beings; and he is the protector of Vratyas 
in all quarters; and he is pre-eminently the ruler ( Isana ). 
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Thus the terrible and the destructive God became, when he was 
propitiated by men in a variety of ways, a benignant God and 
attained to the whole majesty of the godhead by the time of the 
YV. and AV., and it is on this majestic form of the god that the 
‘theosophic speculations of SU., which we will notice further on, 
: are based, 


$ 82. But the darker side of the natare of this god was never 
forgotten. A sacrifice called Sülagava is mentioned in most of 
the Grhyasütras. A bullis sacrificed to Rudra to appease him 
.( AG. IV. 9). The rite should be performed beyond the limits 
of a village, and its remains should not be brought into it, which 
,rule sufficiently indicates the inauspicious character of the rite. 
The Vapà, or omentum, should be sacrificed to Rudra by uttering 
_twelve names, seven of which are the same as the first three in the 
first group given above, and the four in the second group. Asani 
Is omitted, and we have the following five additional names, 
Hara, Mrda, Siva, Bhima, and Sarkara, Or the Vapà may be 
_thrown into the fire by uttering six specific names only or the 
single name Rudra. This Sàlazava sacrifice should be performed 
in & cow-shed when a cattle disease has to be averted. In PG, 
(III 8) the names uttered in throwing the oblations are the 
wives, Indrani, Rudrani, Sarvàni, and Bhavani, HG, (II. 3, 8 ) 
has the same deities as the eight above-mentioned, 
substituted for Asani; and oblations are given to the wife of each 
' by repeating the formula “ Bhavasya devasya patnyai svaha " (to 
„the wife of God Bhava) etc., and not by uttering their proper 
names. 


Bhima being 


Directions are given in PG. (III. 15) to re 

, Rudra and pray for safe conduct when tr aversing a path, coming 
, to a place where four roads meet, crossing a river, getting into a 
, ferry-boat, entering a forest, ascending a mountain, panies by o 
,smelery or by a cow-shed and such other places. Similar HG. 
. ( L..5. 16 ) directs that a traveller should adore Rudra em es : 
the specific formula given by him, when he comes to the E ing 
of four roads or to a heap of cattle-dung, when a ssing 
„and when he is overtaken by tornado, or ig entering a ri creep, 
comes to a variegated scene, sacrificial site or an old nic 


nder obeisance to 


or 
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It will thus be seen that, in the time of the Grhyastitras, Rudra 
was still a terrible god, who had to be appeased. He was the god 
that held sway over regions away from home, over fields, wilder- 
nesses, cemeteries, mountains, old trees and rivers. Whenever’ 
a man came to anything which inspired awe and terror, Rudra 
was the god thought of and prayed to protect. Herein lies the 
reason which rendered him in later times the omnipresent 
supreme lord of the universe to the exclusion of all other Vedic 
gods except Visnu. Many are the occasions in the life of man, 
which excite fear; there are epidemic and other diseases, poisons, 
serpents, storms, thunderbolts and wild and awful scenes, and 
consequently, the god who brings on these occasions, and protects 
when appeased, will be thought of oftener than other gods. The. 
lovableness of the works of God, his greatness and majesty and 
his mysterious nature, are also matters which strike the mind of 
man; and these appear to have operated in bringing Visnu into 
prominence. 


What contributed to the formation of Vaisnavism were the 
appearances and occurrences which excited love, admiration and 
a spirit of worship; while in Rudra-Saivism the sentiment of 
fear is at the bottom, howsoever concealed it may have become in 
certain developments of it, and this sentiment it is that has 
worked itself out in the formation of various Rudra-Saiva systems 
of later times. In the monotheistic religions of other countries 
the same god is feared and loved; in India the god that is loved 
in Visnu-Narayana-Vasudeva-Krsna, while the god that is feared 
is Rudra-Siva. 


III. Svetasvatara and Atharvasiras Upanisads. 


§ 83. Before we proceed to the consideration of the "Rudra- 
Siva sects, we must devote some time to the consideration 
of a religio-philosophic treatise which represents the farthest 
point in the development of the idea of Rudra-Siva as 8 
god worshipped by the Indian Aryas generally. This is the 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad. It does not appear to be composed in 
a sectarian spirit. The elevated notions about the nature of God 
and his relations to man and the world, which had been reached 
in the time of the early Upanisads, have been disentangled from 
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their connection with the impersonal Brahman and transferred to 
the God who had at the time when the Upanisads were written, 
acquired a living and active personality in the minds of the people. 
This god was Rudra-Siva, who, as we have seen, had by the time 
of AV. attained to the dignity of the supreme god. 


After the preliminaries, the doctrinal points that occur 
in the first chapter are these: that there are three unborn 
elements in the world; of these the all-knowing and the 
ignorant, the ruler and the ruled, are two, and there is 
a third which has in itself materials of enjoyment and 
suffering (9). Brahman is of three kinds, viz., the sufferer or 
enjoyer, what is enjoyed or suffered, and the dispenser or mover. 
There is nothing further to be known (12). Pradhana is change- 
able, the immortal is unchangeable; Hara, the one lord, rules over 
the changeable and the soul. By meditating on him, by devoting 
oneself to him, by realising him, the whole ignorance is dispelled 
(10). By making one’s body the lower block of wood, the syllable 
“Om " the upper, and by the act of meditation, which is (like) the 
rubbing of the two blocks against each other, one should perceive 
the hidden god (14). One finds that soul in oneself who seeks him 
by means of truth and exertion, as oil in seeds, 


butter in curds, or 
water in a spring (15). 


The three elements mentioned in 9 and 12 are adopted by 
Ramanuja in his system, and these texts are quoted by writers of 
that school. What is set forth in the tenth is 


which occurs in the sixteenth and seventeeth ver 
of the BhG. 


In the second chapter there is first of alla 
Yoga processes, which lead to the perception 
and the purity of the self. When by the purified nature of the 
individual self, as by a lamp, is known the nature of 
the god who is unborn, unchangeable, pure in every way 
free from all bondage (15). The chapter closes with tho v 
which we have noticed as occurring in the AV. ps 


similar to that 
Ses of chap. 15 


Short mention of the 
of the supreme soul 


Brahman, or 
one is 


In the third chapter, we have in the be 
sets forth that those become immortal who 
ing a net, rules by his ruling powers, 


ginning a stanza which 
know him Who possess- 
rules over al] the worlds by 
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his ruling powers, who alone is the cause of production and 
growth (1). There is only one Rudra—-and they do not recognise 
another—who rules these worlds by his ruling powers, who is the 
inmost soul of all men, who contracts everything on the final day, 
and, creating all beings, protects them (2). He has his eyes every- 
where, his face everywhere, as in RV. X. 81. 3 (3). May Rudra, the 
cause of the production and growth of the gods, the lord of the uni- 
verse, the great prophet, and who formerly created Hiranyagarbha, 
endow us with a holy will (4). Then follow two verses from the 
Satarudriya, praying Rudra to look at the singer with his gracious 
countenance and not to do harm to men, etc. (5, 6), Knowing the 
lord (Īsa), who is the highest Brahman and the greatest of all, who 
dwells in the inside of all beings whatever their form, and who 
encompasses the whole universe, men become immortal (7), Then 
follow similar verses expressive of the attributes of the supreme 
God and prescribing a knowledge of him as the door to immor- 
tality. i 


As formerly remarked, a verse anda half in this chapter 
occurs word for word in the thirteenth chap. of the BhG. It also 
deserves remark that the proper names of the supreme being that 
occur are Isana, Isa, and Siva; and the epithet Bhagavat, that is 
used also, deserves notice ( 11, 12, 15, 17, 20). In verse 20, which 
occurs also in the MU., there is I$am for Atmanah which is indi- 
cative of the peculiarity of this Upanisad which we have noticed. 
There are two verses from the Purusasükta (RV. X. 90), 


The fourth chapter opens with the expression of the desire that 
he who, himself being without form, creates many forms with a 
certain purpose, in whom in the end as wellas in the beginning 
the universe exists, may endow the adorers with a holy will. Then 
follows the identification of this supreme soul with fire, sun, wind, 
moon anda variety of other objects (2-4) We have then the 
metaphor of one male goat lying down Vina the female goat and 
another male goat abandoning her after enjoyment, which repre- 
sents the soul in the worldly and the delivered conditions (5). 


E 
1 Ante, p. 31. [ N. B. U.] 


20 [ R; G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. J 
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We have next the verse about two birds, the friends and 
companions of each other, resting on the same tree, one eating 
the fruit of that tree, andthe other simply looking on without 
eating, which occurs in the RV. (I. 164. 20) and in the MU. ( IIT. 
1.1). The next verse about the weak soul being deluded and in 
grief and being delivered from his sorrows when he sees the other 
soul, who is the ruler (Isa), occursin the MU. also (III. 1. 2) 
but not in the RV. 


After two verses there is another, in which Mayais called Prakrti 
and he who uses this Maya is called Mahesvara (10). Mahesvara 
is a name of Siva. Having known the boon-giver, l$àna, who 
presides over every productive organ and in whom and from 
whom are all things, one attains eternal peace or serenity (11). 
Then there is a repetition here of a verse in the previous chapter 
(IIL 4), with an unimportant difference of reading (12). Then 
occurs the second part of the verse in RV., which represents Hiran- 
yagarbha to be the lord of two-footed and four-footed animals 
( X. 121. 3), the first part of the latter being paraphrased here (13). 
This verse was probably suggested by the occurrence of the name 
of Hiranygarbha in the previous verse. 


Having known Siva (the auspicious), who is minuter 
than the minute, the creator of the universe, of many 
"forms, and who alone encompasses the universe in this 
medley of the world, one attains eternal peace (14). That 
same lord of the universe concealed in all objects is the pro- 
tector of the world in time. Devoting themselves to him and 
knowing him thus, the Brahmarsis and the deities cut away the 
nooses of death (15). Knowing Siva, concealed in all beings, 

who is as subtle as the essence of milk, other than the butter 
knowing the god who alone encompasses the universe, one is iso 

from all nooses (16). This god—this great SOULS Whose WOTE is the 
universe always dwells in the hearts of men. He is determined 
by the heart, the intelligence, and internal -Consciousness; those 

who know this become immortal (17). i 


‘When there was simple darkness and no 
entity or non-entity, Siva alone existed, He 
changeable thing, and he was the bright 1 


day or light, no 
was the one un- 
ight of the sun, 
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and from him sprang all intelligence (18), Here appears an 
idea similar to that expressed in RV. X. 129. No one can seize 


him above, transversely or in the middle. There is not another 


like him. Great is his glory (19). His form is invisible. Nobody 
sees him with the eye. Those who see him, dwelling in the heart, 
by the heart and the internal consciousness, become immortal (20). 
This verse is the same as in KU. (VI.9), excepting in the third 
line, which there is the same as the third line of v. 17 above. The 
chapter ends with two verses containing a prayer to Rudra to 
protect, the latter of which is the same as RV. I. 114. 8. 


In the first verse of the fifth chapter are mentioned two inde- 
structible beings, Brahman and the other, who are endless, in 
whom there lie, unobserved, knowledge and ignorance. Ignorance 
is destructible, knowledge is indestructible ; and there is another 
who rules over knowledge and ignorance (1). In the next verse 
is mentioned the birth of Kapila and his being fed with knowledge 
by him who presides over every productive energy (2). Giving 
various forms to each group ( lit. net ), the god resolves everything 
into the original principle. Creating again the lords of beings, 
he, the great soul, the ruler, wields sovereignty over all (3). As 
the sun illuminates all quarters, upper and lower and transversal, 
so also the god, the Bhagavat, presides over the natures of all 
productive energies (4). The original cause of the world makes 
natural powers develop, and brings to a mature condition those 
who are capable of development. He presides over this universe 
and puts into operation all the qualities (5), That is concealed in 
Upanisads, which contain the secret of the Vedas. That origin of 
Brahman, Brahmadeva knows. All the ancient gods and Rsis, 
who knew that, being absorbed in it, became immortal (6). 


The Upanisad then proceeds to mention the individual soul, the 
lord of the vital airs, who performs actions and enjoys or suffers 
their fruit, possesses three qualities and follows three ways, and 
goes through a succession of births in consequence of his actions 
(7). He is as big as the thumb, bright like the sun, is conscious of 
himself, and wills, is as minute as the hundredth part of the 


. hundredth part of the point of a hair, and is endless. In himself 


he is not a female nor a male nor sexless. This depends on the 


-body assumed by him (8, 9,10). He assumes many gross and 
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subtle forms in accordance with his qualities and the qualities of 
his actions and of the self. But he who effects their union, ig 
another (12). Then follows a verse similar to IV. 14 and the latter 
part of 16 (13) In the last verse Siva, the God, the creator and 
destroyer, is said to be knowable by Bhava faith, love, or the 
pure heart (14), 


The sixth chapter appears to be a sort of resumé of what 
precedes, Among other things it is stated that he who promotes 
virtue and dispels sin, should be known as existing in oneself 
(6); that the one God is concealed in all beings, is all-pervading, 
the internal soul of all beings, presiding over all actions, the 
support of all beings, the witness of all, the life-giver, absolute and 
without qualities (11); and that, knowing the cause which is to be 


understood by means of the Sarnkhya and the Yoga, a man is free 
from all nooses (13). 


After this follows a verse to the effect: “nor the sun 
nor the moon nor the stars nor lightning illuminate him 
(i.e, make him known); when he shines, everything shines 
after him, and by his light all this is rendered visible, or is 
illuminated ” (14). This verse occurs in KU. (V. 15) and in MU. 
(IT. 2. 10). The work ends with an expression of the author's self- 
surrender to the god, who shines forth in one’s own intelligence, 
who first created Brahmadeva, and who sent forth the Vedas— 
the god who has no parts, who does not suffer change, who is all 
peace, has no defects and is unpolluted, the bridge for crossing 
over to immortality, and who is like fire that has burnt fuel 
(18. 19 ). 


§ 84. From this short summary, it will be seen that this 
Upanisad contains verses from the Samhitàs of the RV. and YV. 

: and others, which must have been in a floating condition, and 
were appropriated by the Mundaka and Katha Upanisads as well 
as by this; and a great many others, which have not been traced 
elsewhere, are original. All these contain truths about the 
nature of God, the individual soul and the inanimate world and 
the relations between them. The way to redemption is meditation 
on the Supreme Soul, which way is characterist 
doctrine in general. Certain Yoga Processes 


are i to 
render this meditation effective, and the final r ues 


esult is a percep- 
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tion of the Supreme Soul as existing everywhere, and this percep- 
tion constitutes eternal bliss. 


This treatise contains the theism of the Upanisad period in its 
most mature form with a God distinctly personal at the centre. 
The attributes of the Supreme Soul are often given in very 
general terms, and he' is referred to by the non-sectarian general 
name Deva, but as often that Deva is identified with Rudra, Siva, 
{sana and Mahe$vara, and his powers are spoken of as Isints; but 
there is no indication whatever that these names have been given 
for the purpose of raising Rudra-Siva to the supreme godhead to 
the exclusion of another god. Names indicative of Rudra-Siva 
appear to have been used, since he was invested with a persona- 
lity perceived and acknowledged by all. This Upanisad, there- 
fore, is not a sectarian treatise like others promulgated in later 
times, and is often quoted by Samkaracarya, Ramanuja and other 
writers of the different schools,and not by those of one school 
only. , 

Tt must have been composed before the BhG., since the latter 
contains, as already stated,’ a verse and & half from it, and the 
nature of the religio-philosophic speculations contained in it, 
though essentially Upanisadic, make a nearer approach to the 
later Bhakti School than those of any of the older treatises of the 
class. The description of the godhead and of the final pure serenity 
are instinct with the glow of love and admiration, and the 
treatise ends with an expression of self-surrender to the god, 
who makes himself manifest in one’s own intelligence. The 
Svetasvatara-U panisad, therefore, stands at the door of the Bhakti 
School, and pours its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva instead of 
on Vàgudeva-Krsna, as the BhG. did in later times when 
the Bhakti doctrine was in full swing. Vasudeva-Krsna 
had a historie basis; and the circumstances which led to his 
being invested with the supreme godhead, occurred in later times, 
while in the age, in which the Svetasvatara-Upanisad was com- 
posed, Rudra-Siva was alone in the field as the supreme god, and 
the germs of Bhakti, or love, which manifested themselves at the 
time,were directed towards him ; but when Vasudeva-Krsna also 


came into the field, he appealed more to the hearts of men as the 


i 1 Ante, p. 31, and p. 153. [ N. B. U.] 
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god who liad come to dwell amongst them; consequently the 


germs of Bhakti speedily developed, and he became the object of. 


the heightened feelings in preference to the other. 


Uma-Haimavati. 

§ 85. Up to the time at which we have arrived, we meet with 
no mention of the wife of Rudra or Siva, but in the Kena- 
Uranisad, which is certainly one of the earlier Upanisads, the 
name of Uma occurs. She is called Haimavati, or the daughter 
of Himavat, but she is not mentioned in the KnU. as the wife of 
Rudra or Siva, though in later times she was known to be so. 
The story is :—Brahman conquered the eneniies of the gods for 
them, but the gods took credit to themselves for the victory and were 
proud of their achievements. Agni, Vayu and Indra were sitting 
together, engaged in joyous conversation, when there appeared at 
some distance a spirit. Agni first went out to see what it was, 
The spirit asked him the nature and extent of his power and laid 
down a blade of grass, which it asked him to burn away. Agni was 
not able to do this and returned baffled. Then went Vayu, who 
also was not able to blow away the blade of grass; afterwards 
went Indra, and at his approach the spirit disappeared, Indra 
was disappointed, but he saw a beautiful woman of the name of 
Uma-Haimavati and asked her who the spirit was. She said -it 
was Brahman. The story represents that condition of things, in 
which the old Vedic gods had lost their power or hold Over men, 
and Brahman had come into prominence as the Supreme spirit. 
Since it was Uma that disclosed the nature ofthe spirit, it may 
be understood that the Brahman mentioned was Rudra-Siva and 
Uma was his wife. It would thus appear that she had come to be 
so regarded some time before the Upanisad was composed, 

§ 86. The Atharvasiras is another Upanisad a 
Rudra. It is a much later work as is show 
variant texts before me, commented on by N 
nanda. The gods, it is said, went to heave 
he was. He said that he alone was, is, or will be, and nothing 
else. Heis in all the quarters, he is Gayatri, man, woman, ete, 
and thus a number of things are mentioned with which he ; 
identical. Then Rudra was invisible to them, i 


and they raised 
their arms and praised him saying: " He who is Rudra, is 


Ppertaining to 
n even by the very 
arayana and Samkara- 
n and asked Rudra who 
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Bhagavat, and who aiso is Brahmadeva, a bow to him". In the 
similar sentences that follow, instead of Brahmadeva we have 


' Visnu, Mahesvara, Uma, Skanda, Vinàyaka, etc. The sun and 


the constellation are also included. Then Omkara is mentioned, 
to which many epithets and epithets of epithets expressive of 
divine attributes are given, and lastly it is called the one Rudra 
who is Isana, Bhagavat, Mahe$vara and Mahadeva, Then follow 
the etymologies of the epithets or names. The only Rudra he is 


- called, because he alone creates and absorbs everything. He is 


ca'led Isana, because he rules by the powers called the Isanis. 
Then follow four or five verses from SU. with different readings 
in some cases. 


The substance of what follows is thus given by Sarnkará- 
nanda. For the knowledge of Rudra one should use mode- 
rate food, devote himself to reading ( Sravana ), thinking 
(Manana), etc., become a Paramahamsa, or a single-minded 
devotee, and spend his time thus. One should undertake the 
Pasgupata vow ( Vrata), which is of the following nature. Greed 
and anger should be given up. Forgiveness should be realised. 
The muttering of Om should be practised, and meditation resulting 
in Avagati, or perception, should be resorted to. The text, of 
which this is the explanation, may be generally rendered thus i 
“Tn the inside of the heart exists the subtle body, in which there 
are anger, greed and forgiveness. Destroying greed, which is at 
the bottom of human motives, and concentrating the mind on 
Rudra, who is one and eternal, one should be moderate in eating 
and drinking ". Then follows a precept to besmear the body 
with ashes by repeating the words: “The ash is fire, the ash is 
water, the ash is earth, everything is ash, the ether is ash, the 
mind, the eyes and other senses are ash. ” This is the Pasupata 
vow ( Vrata ), enjoined for the removal of the noose vae which 
the Paśu, or the individual soul, is tied.” 


Here the besmearing of the body with ashes after repeating a 
formula, or Mantra, is prescribed as a ‘vow for the devotees of 
Pasupati, or Rudra-Siva, calculated to effect a deliverance from 
the trammels of life. The expression “ Pasupasavimoksana ”, 
which means the loosening of the noose tied round the necks of 
beings, is a characteristic of the Pasupata sect. This Upanisad 
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therefore belongs to that sect. Before, however, we pass on to 
the consideration of this sect, we must cast a glance at the posi- 
tion which Rudra-Siva holds in the Mahabharata. 


IV. Rudra-Siva in the Mahabharata and Linga Worship. 


$87. At the beginning of the Bhismaparvan Krsna advises 
Arjuna to make an obeisance to Durga before the commencement 
of the battle and pray for success. Arjuna does so after repeating 
a hymn in honour of Durga, containing the names of Uma, 
mother of Skanda, Katyayan!, Karali and a number of otherse In 
the Vanaparvan Arjuna is represented to have gone to the 
Himalaya and practised austerities there. Some time after, Siva 
appears dressed like a Kiradta, and a severe fight ensues between 
them. Arjuna is overpowered in the end and lies on the ground 
exhausted. He then praises Siva, and, having made an altar of 
earth, puts flowers on it in the name of Sarkara. These, however, 
appear as placed on the head of the Kirāta, whereupon Arjuna 
makes him out as Siva the object of his adoration, and surrenders 
himself to him. Siva becomes pleased and offers him whatever 
hé wishes. Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by Pasupati 
(Pasupatastra), which possesses the power of destroying all formi- 
dable enemies (chaps. 38-40). 


In the Dronaparvan again, (chaps. 80-81 )the attainment 
of the Pasupatastra, which appears to be of another kind, 
consisting of a bow and arrow, by Arjuna, is mentioned. 
Arjuna and Krsna are spoken of as having gone to the 
Himalaya in a vision and seen Sarhkara at his dwelling. They 
bow their heads before him, sing a hymn in his praise, in which 
they call him the unborn, the creator of the universe, the un- 
changeable and utter the names which we have given as occurring 
jn earlier works, and thus propitiating him ask for the Pasupata 
weapon. They are directed to a lake where the Astra had been 
thrown. There they saw two venomous serpents, which, however, 
assumed at the time the forms of a bow and an arrow, 
Arjuna took away. 


In the Sauptikaparvan (chap. 7 ) Asvatthaman is Dno 
ed to have propitiated Samkara and obtained a Sword from 
him. Siva himself enters into his body, anq Asvatthaman 
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carries havoc and destruction with the terrible sword in the camp 
of the Pandus, killing all their progeny, and even Dhrstadyumna, 
who had cut off the head of his father Drona. Yudhisthira asks 
Krsna how he was able to effect all this. Krsna says that he did 
it through the power of Samkara and relates another story about 
him. Brahmadeva onoe told Samkara not to create. Whereupon 
Sarnkara concealed himself under water for a long time. When, 
therefore, there was no creation for such a long period, Brahma- 
deva created another Prajapati, who brought into existence a 
large number of beings. These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajapati to devour him. He, being afraid, went 
to Hiranyagarbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings 
and then they were quieted. After some time Mahadeva rose out 
of the water, and seeing that new beings had been created and 
wore in a flourishing condition, he cut off his organ of generation 
as no more necessary, and it stuck into the ground. He then 
went away to perform austerities at the foot of the Muiijavat 
mountain. 


There is a similar story about Mahàdeva's having ceased to 
create and become & Yogin in the Vayu-Purana (chap. 10). 
Brahmadeva told Nilalohita (Mahadeva) to create, and bringing 
to mind his wife Sati, he created thousands of beings exactly like 
himself, who were immortal Thereupon he stopped and rendered 
himself incapable of procreation. He then resorted to all those 
processes of the Yoga, which in the Purana is called the Pasupata- 
Yoga. 

Tn the Sauptikaparvan, Krsna continues the story of Mahadeva 
and tells Yudhisthira that when the gods created the rite of sacri- 
fice and assigned no oblation to Rudra, he was full of wrath and 
destroyed the sacrifice ; whereupon they assigned him a portion 
and the god was pleased. 


In the Anusasanaparvan (chap. 14), Krsna is introduced as 
recounting the glories of Mahadeva. He says, Jambavati, one of 
his wives, expressed à desire foras good a son as Rukmini, his 
chief consort, had. To procure such a son he had recourse to 
Mahadeva, through whose favour only his wishes could be ful- 
filled. He then went to the Himalaya, on which Siva lived. 


On the way he saw the hermitage of Upamanyu. Upamanyu 


21 [R G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV.] 
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enters into a long discourse on the beneficent deeds of Mahadeva, 
A list is given of persons, including many Daityas, who obtained 
their desired objects, such as sons, weapons, powers, etc., through 
the favour of Mahadeva, whom they had propitiated by rigid 
austere practices and other ways. One of these was Sakalya, to 
whom was granted the boon that he would be an author and 
would obtain immortal glory, and his son would be the composer 
of Sütras. The persons alluded to here must be the compiler of 
the RVS.. and the author of the Pada text. Upamanyu began to 
practise austerities to propitiate Siva at the instance of his 
mother, who, in describing the god’s power and beneficence, 
spoke of him as dancing nakedly and of his having the quarters 
for his clothing ( Digvasas ) In the course of his austerities, 
Mahadeva, to test Upamanyu’s devotion, appears before him in the 
form of Indra, and offers him many magnificent boons, which 
Upamanyu refuses, and declares that he would have boons from 
Sathkara alone, and that he would become a worm or a_ butterfly 
at the command of Sarhkara, but did not desire even the 
sovereignty of the three worlds given by Indra. In the course of 
his narrative, Upamanyu says that Mahadeva was the only god, 
whose organ of generation ( Linga ) is worshipped by men. ‘He 
and Uma were the real creators of animals, as these bear the 
marks of the two, and not the discus or the conch-shell or marks 
of any other god. Eventually Siva and Uma appeared before 
Upamanyu, seated on a strong towering ox, attended on the one 
side by Brahmadeva seated on the swan, his vehicle, and on the 
other, by Narayana on Garuda with the conch-shell, lotus, etc., 
and conferred on him all the blessings he desired. At his 
instance Krsna also entered on a long course of austerities, at the 
end of which Mahādeva with Umā appeared before him in the 
same manner as they did to Upamanyu. The god conferred 
eight boons upon him, and his consort eight more; besides she 
promised him sixteen thousand Wives, and altogether the number 


of boons he obtained was twenty-four inclusive of the birth of 
such a son as he wanted. 


$88. The characteristics of Siva, or Mahadeva, 
out by these accounts appear to be these, 
wrathful and impetuous god, but generous 


as brought 
He was a powerful, 
and bountiful, and 
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spared nothing when he was propitiated. Whenever a man con- 
ceived a desire for anything, he was the god to be appealed to for 
its fulfilment. He lived on the Himalaya with his wife Uma, 
Parvati, or Durga, who had a number of other names such as 
Kali, Karali, etc., and was attended by & number of beings called 
his Ganas or hosts. His vehicle was an Ox. He had, of course, 
all the attributes of the supreme godhead. He is represented as 
having betaken himself to the process of Yoga or contemplation, 
when he had ceased to be creative. 


Tt will be seen that the object of worship in Saivism is the 
Linga, or phallus. We have found no trace of this characteristic 
in the earlier literature, 80 far as we have examined it’, and the 
first time we meet with it is in this passage from the Anusasana- 
parvan. We have had occasion in a previous section? to remark 
that Rudra-Siva had a close connection with stragglers in the 
forest, with Vratyas, or those who were not included in the Aryan 
community, and with the wild tribe of the Nisadas, and also 
that the gods of these last were amalgamated with Rudra. Rudra's 
partiality for serpents and his being the lord of spirits or Bhütas, 
were probably due to the influence of the serpent-worship and the 
devilry of the savage tribes. 


There are two places in the RV., in one of which Indra is 
prayed to not to allow those whose god is Sisna, to disturb the 
rites of the singers ( VII. 24. 5 ); and in another he is represented 
to have conquered the riches of & city after killing those whose 
god is Signa. Here evidently those whose god was Signa, or 
phallus, are meant as the enemies of the Vedic Aryas, who dis- 
turbed their holy rites. Notwithstanding all that is said about 
the matter, my own belief is that the persons here referred to were 
really some tribe of the aborigines of the country, who worshipped 
the phallus. J ust then, as the Rudra-Siva cult borrowed several 
elements from the dwellers in forests and stragglers in places out 


ai dlc an A La aei UE uU N "IR T 

1 I do not, however, deny the possibility that when the SU. in IV. 11 speaks 
of the god [Sana as presiding over every Yoni, and in V. 2, of the lord as 
presiding over all forms and Yonis, an allusion to the" physical fact of the 
Liùga and Yoni connected together, may have been meant as ty pifying 
the philosophical doctrine of gods presiding over every creative cause. 

2 [ Ante; p: 149 N, B. U.J, 
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ofthe way, so it may have borrowed this element of phallio 
worship from the barbarian tribes with whom the Aryas came in 
contact. This element, however, does not appear to have come 
in all at once, especially among the learned classes, whose beliefs 
are represented in the literature which we have examined. 


The Linga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time 
of Pataiijali; for, the instance he gives under P. V. 3.99, is that of an 
image or likeness ( Pratikrti ) of Siva as an object of worship, and 
not of any emblem of that god. Tt seems, to have been. unknown 
even in the time of Wema-Kadphises, for, on the reverse of his 
coins, there is a human figure of Siva with a trident in the hand ; 


and there is also an emblem, but it is Nandin or the bull, and : 


not a Linga or phallus. But this element must have crept in 
early enough among ordinary people, who were in closer com- 
munieation with the uncivilised tribes, and gradually made its 
way to the higher classes, of whose creed it subsequently became 
an article. And it is this final stage of its adoption by the higher 


classes that is represented in Upamanyu’s discourse in the Maha- 
bhàrata. 


From all that we have brought forward from the post-Samhità 
literature, it will appear that Rudra-Siva was a deity whose 
worship was common to all Aryas, and who was not at first a 
sectarian god. As above remarked, he was in charge of the field 
before the Vaisnava or Vasudevic d 
supremacy. The Grhyasütras, which, as we have seen, 
directions as to the adoration of Rudra under various cir 
stances, cannot be considered as belonging to any Saiva 
In the time of Pataiüjali, images of Siva, S 
made sometimes of precious metals, were kept for common wor- 
ship by certain religious persons who derived 8n income from 


them* The images of Siva here alluded to cannot have heen 
meant for the use of a particular sect, 


eities came in to contest his 
give 
cum- 


sect. 
Kanda and Visakha, 


ee 


I e m 
1 Ante, p. 157f. [ N. B. U.] 


2 See his comment on P. V, 3. 99, 
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V. Origin and Diffusion of the Saiva Sects and the 
Several Classes of Siva Worshippers, 


§ 89, A Saiva sect is, however, mentioned even by Patafijali. 
The members of it-were known as Sivabhagavatas, or devotees of 
Siva, the Bhagavat, —Siva, we have seen, is called Bhagavat in 
AU.—-A Sivabhagavata carried in his hand an iron lance as an 
emblem of the deity he worshipped ( under P. V. 2. 76). 


In the Narayaniya section of MBh., the Pasupata is mentioned 
as one of five schools of religious doctrines ( Santiparvan, chap. 
349, v. 64). Siva-Srikantha, the consort of Uma, the lord of 
spirits and the son of Brahmadeva, is represented to have revealed 
the tenets of that school ( verse 67). Whether this statement is 
to be understood in the sense that its founder was a human being, 
afterwards recognised as an incarnation of Siva, or whether it is 
a mere general statement like that contained in the BU. (II. 4: 10) 
that the Rgveda, Yajurveda, etc, are the breath of this great 
being, meaning nothing more historically than that the system 
gradually came into existence, without any special individual 
being concerned with it, is a question somewhat difficult to answer 
definitely ; but there is evidence in the Puranas and Inscriptions; 
of the existence of a belief in favour of the first supposition. 

The Vayu-Purana (chap. 23) and the Linga-Purana ( chap. 24) 
represent Mahesvara to have told Brahmadeva that when, at the 
time of Krsna-Dvaipayana during the twenty-eighth repetition of 
the Yugas, Vasudeva, the best of Yadus, would be born of 
Vasudeva, he would incarnate himself as a Brahmacarin by the 
name of Lakulin after entering dead body thrown into a ceme- 
tery ; the place where this would occur, would be called Kaya- 
vatara or Kayavarohana, and he would have four pupils of the 
names of Ku$ika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurusya. These Pasupatas, 
with their bodies sprinkled with ashes, resorting to the Yoga of 


-Mahe$svara, would in the end go to the world of Rudra. 


Now, in an Inscription in the temple of Natha near that of 
Ekalingji, 14 miles to the north of Udaipur, Rajputana, it is 
stated that Siva became incarnate as a man with a club 
( Lakula) in his hand, in the country of Bhrgukaccha, being pro- 
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pitiated by Bhrgu. Sages, Kusika and others, conversant with 
the Pasupata Yoga, and using ashes and wearing bark-dress and 
matted hair, are mentioned. 


There is another Inscription, usually called the , Cintra 
Prasasti, which states that Siva became incarnate in the 
form of Bhattàraka Sri-Lakulisa, and dwelt at Karohana in 
the Lata country. There appeared in bodily form four pupils 
of his of the names of Kusika, Gargya, Kaurusa and Maitreya 
for the strict performance of the Pasupata vows, and they became 
originators of four branches. The date of the first Inscription is 
Vikrama 1028, or 971 A. D., and the second was composed between 
A. D. 1274 and 1296. In another Inscription dated 943 A. D., 
found at Hemavati in the Sira Taluka, Mysore, Lakulisa is 
represented to have been born again as Muninatha Chilluka to 
preserve the memory of his name and doctrines!. 


Madhava calls the Pasupata system that he explains in his 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Nakulisa-Pasupata, and quotes a few 
words from what appears to be a work attributed to him. 
From all this it appears that there lived a certain person, 
of the name of Lakulin (the holder of a Lakuta, or Laguda, 
or Lakula, i. e., a club ) who founded a Pasupata system. Four 
schools sprang out of it, and their reputed founders, whether 
historical or legendary, were considered his pupils. Lakulin is 
the same as Nakulin, and the fact that his rise has been Tepresent- 
ed by the Puranas to be contemporaneous with Vasudeva-Krsna, 
points to the inference that traditionally the system was intended 
to take the same place in the Rudra-Siva cult that the Paficaratra 
did in the Vasudeva-Krsna cult. We may, therefore, place the 
rise of the Pasupata school mentioned in the Narayaniya about a 
century after that of the Pancaratra system, i. e., about the second 
century B. C. 


$ 90. Before we proceed further, we will notice the extent of 
the diffusion of the creed. At the end of the commentary on the 
Vaisesikasütras, the author Prasastapada makes his Obeisance to 
Kanada, the author of the Sutras, and characteriseshim as having 
composed the Vaisesikasastra after propitiating Mahe$vara by the 


Mm 


1 See JBBRAS, Vol. XXII, pp. 151-153. 
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greatness of his Yoga ( meditation or concentration), and Acara 
( practice ) These two ways are common to both the Pasupate 
and Saiva systems, as will be seen hereafter, and Kanada, there- 
fore, may have been a follower of the Pasupata or Saiva system. 
Bharadvaja, the author of the Uddyota, or a gloss on Vatsyayana's 
Nyayabhasya, is called Pasupatacarya, or a teacher belonging to 
the Pasupata school, at the end of his work. 

Wema Kadphises, à powerful prince of the Kusana race, 
who ruled over a large part of Northwestern India about 
the middle of the third century A. D., styles himself on the 
reverse of his coins a devotee of Mahesvara or a member 
of the Mahesvara sect, and an image of Nandin and 
another of Siva with a trident in his hand occur on the obverse. 
Varahamihira in the latter part of the sixth century, lays ‘down 
the rule that the priests to be employed for the installation of an 
image of Sarhbhu, should be Brahmanas besmearing their bodies 
with ashes. By these he means members of a Saiva sect, since, 
in the case of other gods, the names mentioned are those of the 
sects founded in the names of those gods. 


Haribhadra, an old Jaina author, speaks in his Saddarsana- 
samuccaya, of the schools of Gotama and Kanada as professing 
the Saiva faith. But his commentator Gunaratna, (who flourished 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century)', calls the Vaisesikas 
Pasupatas and the other school Saivas. This last must be a mistake, 
since Bharadvaja of the Nyàya school is specifically spoken of 
as a Pasgupatacarya, as we have seen. 


The Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsiang in the middle of 
the seventh century mentions the Pasupatas twelve times 
in his book. In some places he says that there were 
temples of Mahe$vara at which the Pasupatas worshipped ; 
in one or two temples, he says that they resided. And at Benares 
he found about ten thousand sectaries who honoured MaheSsvara, 
besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and tied their hair 
in knots. These and those who lived in temples must have been 
like the Bairagis, or ascetics, of modern times, who had given up 


_the world ; but probably the others mentioned by him were the 


ees 


men 


E Ind. Ant. Vol. XI, pp. 255-256. 
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followers of the Pasupata faith who lived the ordinary life of 
householders. 


In the copper-plate charter of Nagavardhana, nephew of 
Pulakesin II of Maharastra, who ascended the throne in 610 A. D., 
and was living in 639 A. D., a grant is recorded of a village near 
Igatpuri in the Nasik District for the worship of the god Kapale- 
$vara i. c., the lord of the wearers of garlands of skulls, and for the 
maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the temple. It will 
hereafter be shown that the name Mahavratin, or observer of the 
great vow designated the Kapalikas or Kalamukhas. Thus there 
is evidence of the existence in the middle of the seventh century 
of the scct of Kapalikas in Maharasira.! 


In the Karhad grant of Krsna III of the Raàstrakuta dynasty, 
the king mentions his having granted in Saka 880 (=958 A. D); a 
village to Gaganasiva, the practiser of great austerities, who was 
fully versed in all the Sivasiddhantas and was the pupil of 
Isanasiva, who was an Acarya, or preceptor, and the head of the 
establishment at Valkalesvara in Karahata. These holy men and 
their establishment seem to have belonged to the Saiva sect and 
not to the Pasupata. The evidence for the existence of Kalamukha 
and Saiva sects in Mysore, in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
will be given in the next section. 

Here it seems necessary to make another distinction. Bana in 
the Kadambari represents Pasupatas with red clothing to have 
been among those who waited to see Tarapida’s minister Sukanasa 
at the door of his house for some private purposes of their own; 
but in another place herepresents Vilasavati, the queen of Tara- 
pida, to have gone to the temple of Mahakala on the fourteenth 
( of the dark half of the month ) to worship the god. Bhavabhüti 
in the Malatimadhava ( Act III) represents Malatito have gone 
with her mother to the temple of Samkara on the fourteenth of the 
dark half of the month. This fourteenth day still continues to be 
sacred to Siva when special worship is performed, Now Vildsavati 

and Malati and her mother can hardly have been meant to be 
members of that sect, some followers of which with a red clothing 

_ were waiting at Sukan&sa's door. It, therefore, appears tobo oloar 
that all worshippers ‘of Siva were not members | ot any of those 


1 JBBRAS, Vol. XIV, p. 26, a Augus 
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sects the names of which have come down to us, as observed in 
8 previous section. 


Rudra-Siva had gradually from the earliest times grown to be 
a god commonly worshipped by the Indians, and he has continued 
tobe theirordinary god to this day. The sects that subsequently arose 
were based upon specific methods of redemption, when religious 
and philosophic thought was advancing or perhaps declining, but 


~ the old god was resorted to by ordinary people without reference 


to them. And it must be remarked that those sects must have had 
a clerical or ascetic. class as well as a class:of lay followers 
or householders—and probably in some cases at least Hiuen 
Tsiang means these last by his Pasupatas—and a class of Saiva 
religious men, as distinct from lay followers, existed in Karahata 
as we have noticed. s 


There were thus three classes of Siva worshippers —(1) 
clericals or ascetics, ( 2) their lay followers, and (3) ordinary 
people who had no particular connection with any sect. 
The poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bana, Sri-Harsa, Bhatta-Nara- 
yana, Bhavabhüti and several others adore Siva at the beginning 
of their works. They may have been the lay followers of any of 
the sects, but, in all likelihood, they belong to the third class. For 
of these Subandhu, Bana and Bhatia-Narayana invoke Hari or 
another form of Visnu at the same time, thus showing that they 
were not exclusive adherents of one of the two gods. The many 
temples of Siva constructed by the early Calukyas and the 
Rastrakitas, and the Kailasa and other cave temples at Ellora 
excavated by the latter, contain no indication of their being 
intended for a specific Saiva sect, and therefore: they may be 
regarded as pointing to the diffusion of the general worship of 
Siva in Maharastra from the seventh to the tenth century. 


VI. Names and Doctrines of thé Saiva Sects. 


§ 91, The older Saiva sects had and have a literature of their 
own, the so-called Agamas attributed to Siva himself, and a 
number of works by human authors. But the literature has not 
yet been published nor even discovered. I have, therefore, 
necessarily to resort to the stray notices about the sects and their 


22 [R.G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV. ] 
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doctrines, contained in works not written by the followers of 
the systems except in one case. With the more modern sects 
the case is different, their literature having recently become 


available. 


Samkara says that the MaheSvaras maintain that Pasupati 
has revealed five topics (Br. S. II. 2. 37). Thus the sects were 
known by the general name of Mahesvara, and Pasupati, or the 
god Siva, was believed to be their founder. Ramanuja under 
the same Sūtra, which, however, is numbered 35, speaks of the 
systems as the tenets of Pasupati. Kesava Kasmirin calls the sects 
the followers of the “tenets of Pasupati.” Srikantha-Sivacarya calls 
: them the "believers inthe Agamas revealed by Paramesvara, or 
the great god”. The name Mahesvara is the old name as is evident 
from the fact that Wema-Kadphises, as noticed above, and 
several later princes, especially of the Valabhi dynasty, called 
themselves M&he$varas. Hiuen Tsiang, too, as we have seen, 
mentions temples of Mahe$vara, at which the Pasupatas wor- 
shipped. Italso follows that all these sects were at the same 
time known by the name of Pasupata sects; and the founder of 
them all was believed to be the god Pasupati. 


The same conclusion is to be deduced from the Mysore 
Inscriptions that have been published, the only difference being 
that the original teacher is called Lakulin or Lakuliga. In one 
Inscription dated 943 A. D., referred to above, it is stated that 
Lakulisa, being afraid that his name and doctrines would be 
forgotten, became incarnate as Muninatha Cilluka.! This 
appears to be & general name applicable to all systems. In 
another dated 1078 A. D. one ascetic is called an ornament to the 
Lakula school and another is spoken of as “a hand to Lakula’?. 
This appears to be the general name and does not point to a 
specific sect. In a third dated 1103 A. D. Someévara-Süri is 
spoken of as having caused the Lakula doctrine (Siddhanta ) to 
bloom. He is called a Naiyayika and Vaisesika!, dU noon 
—€— a 
1 Ep. Carn. Vol. XII, p. 92 ( Translation ). j 
2 Ep. Carn. Vol. VII, Sikarpur Taluq No. 107. 
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that he belonged to the specific Pasupata sect. In a fourth 
dated 1177 A.D. certain ascetics are called upholders of the 
Làkulàgamasamaya, i.e, the system based upon a work of 
Lakulin, and adherents of Kalamukhas.” Here evidently the 
Kalamukhas are called Lakulas, which ig the same as Pasupatas. 
The names of the ascetics mentioned in this Inscription end in 
the word $akti and jiya, which appear to be characteristic of the 
Kélamukha sect. Ina fifth dated 1183 A. D. is noticed a grant 
to Nagasiva-Pandita, who is called sn upholder of the Lakula 
system, and the names of his preceptors in the. two preceding 
generations end in the suffix Siva. Nagasiva is praised for emi- 
nence in Agama and in Sivatattva?, From the ending suffix Siva 
in these names and the mention of a proficiency in Agama and 
in Sivatattva, it appears that Nagasiva was a follower of the 
Saiva school and at the same time he was a Lakula, or Pasupata. 
A sixth dated 1199 A. D. notices a grant of land to Bammadeva, 
gon of Nagarasi, the promoter of the system based upon the work 
of Lakulin*. The sufflx rāśi is found ina great many names of 
the devotees of Siva. Whether it is & characteristic of a specific 
sect is not clear, but it appears that the bearers of it belong to 
the Pásupata, or the Kalamukha school. In a seventh dated 1213 
A. D. a certain religious man is represented as the upholder of 


the system known by the name of Vagi-Lakula, i. e. the system 
Rod R EE 


1 Ep. Carn. Vol. VII, Pt. I, p.64 (Translation ). 

2 Ep. Carn. Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 135 (Translation ). 

3 Ep. Carn. Vol, V, Arsikere Taluq No. 89. Another holy person of the 
name of Naga with the suffix rāśi instead of Siva is mentioned in Inscr. 
No. 69 Arsikere Taluq (Ep. Carn. Vol. V, p. 137). A grant is therein 
recorded to Madhajiya, a disciple of Nagarasi, who belonged to the 
Kalamukhas and was himself the disciple of Padmasgiva-Pandita. Another 
Nagarasi is mentioned in Inscr. No. 48 (Ibid.). The grantee in this case 
is Kalyanasakti, disciple of Sivasaktideva, who was himself the disciple of 
Nagaragi, “ bound to the Kalamukhas ". This Nagarasi, or these two 
Nagaraáis, appear to me to be different from the Nagagiva mentioned in 
the text. Andtheuse of the termination rāśi in his case, he being a 
Kalamukha, and of the word gakti in the case of two of the pupils, 
strengthens my supposition that these were characteristic of the Kala- 
mukha sect, the former being applicable to the Pasupata also, 


4 Ep. Carn. Vol, V, Arsikere Taluq No. 103, 
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of the learned Làkulin! In an eighth dated 1285 A. D. the . 


grantor is called a supporter of the new system of Lakulin*, This 
perhaps refers to the later school of Lingayatas. 

Thus it will be seen that Lakula was the general name y 
which the Saiva sects were called, and the specific name Kala. 
mukha is associated with the general name in one case. This 
general name has for its basis the historical fact, noticed above, 
that a person of the name of Lakulin or Lakull$a founded a 
Saiva system corresponding to the Paficardtra system, which the 
Vayu- and Linga- Puranas consider to be contemporaneous with 
it, The other general name Pasupata arose by dropping the name 
of the human individual Lakulin and substituting that of the 
god Pasupati, whose incarnation he was believed to be, as is 
done in the texts of the MBh. quoted above. But that the Saiva 
system had a human founder is confirmed by the fact that the 
name of his work, the Paficddhyayi, or Paficarthavidya, has been 
handed down, as will be shown immediately below, and probably 
the work is extant, even if it has not yet been discovered, as Ma- 
dhava mentions a gloss on the perpetual commentary ( Bhasya ) 
on it, which also will be noticed below. The conclusion theréfore 
appears to be that a certain historical person was the founder of 
the main Saiva system which was the same as that explained by 


Madhava as Nakulisa-Pasupata, and that three other systems arose 
out of it in later times. 


Tho commentators of Samkara state that there were four of 
these schools bearing the names of Saiva, Pasupata, Karukasid- 
dhantin and Kapalika. Vacaspati, however, calls the third 
Karunikasiddhantin. -Ramanuja and Kesava Kasmirin mention 
the same four schools, but call Karukasiddhantin b 
Kalamukha. The word Karuka is probably a 
Kaurusya, the name of the third of the four ( 
Puranas ) pupils of Lakulisa, or this last name m 
tised form of the original Karuka’. 


y the name of 
corruption of 
according to the 
ay be the Sanskri- 
A work of the name of 


1 Ep. Carn. Vol. V, Arsikere Taluq No. 46. 

2 Ep. Carn. Vol. XII, p. 45 (Translation ). 

3 These four schools are mentioned in the Vayayi Shs g- 
Purina (II. 24, 177). The Saiva school, however, i , nita of the Siva- 


er, is ; = = 
and the Kalamukbas are called Mahavratadharas. SMe Seka n 
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Paficadhyay!, dealing with the five topics alluded to above and ' 
attributed to Pasupati, is mentioned by Kesava Kasmirin and is 
quoted by Ramananda on Kasikhanda’. This must be the same 
work as that which is quoted from by Madhava in the section on 
Nakuliéa-Pasupata and attributed by him to Nakulféa or Lakullss. 


VII. The Pasupata System. 

8 92, The five topics mentioned by Samkara and explained by 
his commentators are these (1) Karya, or effect, which is Mahat 
and the rest produced from Pradhana; (2) Karana,, or the cause 
which is Iévara or Mahe$vara and also Pradhana ; (3) Yoga, which 
is absorption in meditation or the muttering of the syllable Om, 
contemplation, concentration, etc.; (4) Vidhi, bathing (in ashes ) 
at the three points of time, i.e, the. heginning, the middle and 
the end of the day, and the rest up to Güdhacaryà, i. e. incognito 
movement; (5) Duhkhanta, which is final deliverance. This is, 
amplified by Mādhava in the section on the Pasupata sect. p^ 

I Effect (Karya) is that which is not independent. It. is of. 
three kinds : (1) cognition (Vidya), (2) organs (Kala), and ( 3 ) in- 
dividual soul (Pasu). Of these cognition is the property. of the 
individual and is of two kinds: (1) external, and (2) internal. 
External cognition is of two kinds: (1) distinct, and (2) indistinct. 
Distinct external cognition, which is educed by the instruments 
of knowledge, is called conceptual operation (Citta). For by the 


conceptual operation every man reduces to definiteness the thing 
1 See Aufrecht’s Cat. Cat. The Vayaviya Samhita (II, 24, 169 ) also mentions 


this work, which it characterises as the highest theosophy (Vidya) of Siva 
and gives Paficartha as its name, i, ©, Paficarthavidya. This Paficartha ap- 
pears to be alluded to by Madhava when he refers his reader to the Paficar- 
thabhasyadipik& in his section on Nakuli$a-Pa$upata. In an Inscription 
in the temple of Harsanath, which exists in the Sikar principality of the 
Jaipur state, a person of the name of Visvarupa is mentioned as the teacher 
of the Paficartha-Lakulamnaya, i.e. the sacred book of Lakulin, called 
Paficartha. The Inscrintion is dated V, E- 1013— A. D. 957, so that there 
can beon question that the Pasupata system was attributed to ‘a human 
author named Lakulin, the work composed by him being called Pancartba 

Ep. Ind. II. p. 1225): 1 

The occurrence of the names of the schools and of this book in the Purana 
shows that ita composition was later than the foundation of ‘the’sehools, 
which, therefore, must be considered as owing nothing to it. 
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that has been apprehended definitely or indefinitely by the aid of 
the light in the shape of the external object. The internal cogni- 
tion. is of the nature of virtue or vice, which forms the objective 
of the individual and determines for him the body of precepts he 
has to follow. Organs are dependent on the cognitive individual 
and are themselves insensate. They are of two kinds: (1) effects, 
and (2) causes. The effected organs -are of ten kinds: the five 
elements, earth and others, and the five qualities, colour and 
others. The organs, which are causes, are of thirteen kinds: the 
five senses, and the five organs of action, and the three internal 
organs, viz. intelligence, egoism and mind, the functions of which 
are the determination of the will, the consciousness of the self, 
and the formation of a plan respectively. The individual (Pasu) 
is that which has individualism (Pasutva). It is of two kinds: 
(1) impure, and (2) pure. The impure individual is that which 
is connected with the body and the organs, while the pure one is 
unconnected with them. The details should be seen in the Pafica- 
tthabhasyadipika-and other works. 


II. The cause (Karana) is that which effects the destruction of 
the whole creation and its prosperity or promotion. Though it is 
one, still on account of its various properties and functions it 
has many forms, such as lord (Pati), naturally powerful ( Sadya ), 
eto. To be the lord means to have the unbounded power of know- 
ing and acting. He is, therefore, the eternal tuler. To be a 


Sadya is to be possessed of supreme sovereignty, which is not 
incidental, but natural. 


IIT. Yoga is the connecting of the individual soul 
through the conceptual faculty (Citta) It is of two kinds, con- 
sisting in (1) action, and (2) cessation from action, The first 
consists in muttering syllables and formulas, meditation, ete. 
The second, or cessation from action, consists in mere feeling 
( Samvid ). - 

IV. Vidhi, or process, is an operation which e 
about righteousness. It is of two kinds: (1) Primary, and (2) 
secondary. The first, or primary, is conduct ( Carya ) which in- 
duces righteousness directly. That conduct is of two kinds: (1) 
vows, snd (2) means or doors, The vows Consist in besmearing 


with god 


ffects or brings 
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the body with ashes and lying down in ashes, definite practices 
( Upahan ), muttering and circumambulation. Thus has Nakullsa 
said: “ One should besprinkle one's body at the three points of 
the day and lie down in ashes.” The definite practices are six. 
These have been stated by the author of the Sutras to be laughing, 
singing, dancing, Hudukkara, prostration, and inaudible repeti- 
tion. With these he says one should worship. Laughing .is 
the making of the sound ‘ha! hal! ha!’ by the forcible stretch 
of the throat and the lips. Singing is the contemplation 
of the attributes of Mahesvara in accordance with the rules of 
the science of music. Dancing should be resorted to by con- 
tracting and stretching forth hands, feet, etc. and all other 
principal and subsidiary limbs accompanied by the representa- 
tion of feeling in accordance with the science of dancing and 
gesticulation. Hudukkara is a holy sound resembling that of an 
ox made by striking the tongue on the palate.  Huduk is an 
imitative sound like the sacrificial Vasat. When there is a crowd 
of people, all this should be done so as not to be observed. 


The means, or doors, are these : (1) Krathana, i. e. affecting to 
be asleep when one is awake; (2) Spandana, which is the moving 
or the shaking of the limbs as if they were paralysed; (3) 
Mandana, or the walking as if one's legs and other limbs were 
disabled ; (4) Srngarana, which is showing oneself to be in love 
by means of amorous gestures as if on seeing a beautiful young 
woman ; (5) Avitatkarans, which is doing a thing condemned by 
all as if one were devoid of the sense of discrimination between 
what should be done and what should be avoided ; (6) Avitad- 
bhasana, which is speaking nonsensical and absurd things. 


Secondary, processes are those which are intended to help the 
conduct ( Carya), such as besmearing with ashes after worship, 
and to remove the sense of indecency or impropriety attaching 
itself to begging and eating the remnant of what others have 
eaten. For this purpose thẹ author of the Sūtras has laid down 
that one should besmear his body after the worship and wear the 
faded flowers and leaves which had been removed from the god 
and a Linga (the image of the phallus). 


V. Duhkhanta, or final deliverance, is of two kinds : (1) total 
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destruction of misery, and. (2) an elevated condition consisting 
in the possession of the power of knowing and acting. The 
power of knowing is of five kinds: (1) Darsana, or seeing all 
objects which are atomic, concealed or are at a distance, and 
touching them ; (2) Sravana, cr the miraculous hearing of all 
sounds ; (3) Manana, or the miraculous knowing of all objects of 
thought; (4) Vijiàna, or the miraculous knowledge of all the 
sciences with that of the treatises on them and the matter con- 
tained in these last; and (5) Sarvajfiatva, or the miraculous 
knowledge of the principles ( of a science ), whether mentioned or 
unmentioned, succinct and detailed, with their divisions and 
peculiarities. The peculiarities of the present system are such 
as these: In other systems the destruction of misery is final 
deliverance; in this system the attainment of the highest powers 
is also to be added. With others, that which comes into existence 
from non-existence is an effect; here the effect is eternal such 
as Pa$u, or the individual soul. In other systems the cause 
depends for its operation on a subordinate cause; here the great 
lord acts independently. With others, the fruit of the Yoga, or 
concentration, is the attainment of an absolute condition; here it 
is the attainment of the highest powers. With others Vidhi, or 
process, has for its fruit heaven and other places, from which 
there is a return to mortal life; in this system the fruit is proxi- 
mity etc. ( to god ), from which there is no return. 


The power of acting, though one, is regarded as threefold: 
(1) Manojavitva, or the power of doing anything instantly; 
(2) Kamarüpitva, or the power of assuming variety of shapes 
and forms or bodies and senses without an effort: ; (3) Vikramana- 
dharmitva, or the possession of great power, even when the 
operation of the senses is suspended. Thus then a man acquires 
these miraculous powers of knowledge and action at the end of a 
long course of conduct and discipline prescribed by the Pa&upata 
system. 

It will be seen how fantastic and wild the processes prescribed 
in this system for the attainment of the highest condition are. 
Rudra-Siva was the god of the. open fields and wild and awful 

régions away from the habitations of men and worshipped by 
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aberrant or irregular people. This character did impress itself 
on the mode of worship for his propitiation, which was developed 
in later times. The SU. endeavoured to humanise Rudra-Siva ; 
but the wild and outlandish character of the god prevailed. We 
will now proceed to the consideration of the Saiva system which 
seems to have been established in later times. Here also Madhava 
will be our main guide, since the many works that he quotes 
from are not available. 
VII. The Saiva System. 


893. There are three principles: (1) the lord (Pati), (2) the 
individual soul (Pa$u), and (3) fetters (Pasa); and the whole 
system has four Padas, or parts, which are knowledge ( Vidya ), 
action ( Kriya ), meditation (Yoga), and conduct, or discipline 
(Carya ). The first part contains an explanation of the nature 
of the individual soul (Paéu), fetters (Pasa), and god ( Isvara), 
and determines the importance of formulas (Mantra) and the 
lord presiding over the formulas ( Mantresvara ) This leads to 
initiation ( Diks& ), which is necessary for the acquisition of the 
highest object of life. The second part contains an explanation 
of the process of initiation ( Diksavidhi ), which is of many forms 
and has many parts. The third part explains meditation, or con- 
centration, along with its subsidiary processes. The fourth 
teaches discipline, or conduct, consisting in doing what is 
prescribed and avoiding what is proscribed. Without this Yoga 
is not possible. 

I. Now the lord ( Pati ) is Siva. Siva acts, being impelled 
thereto by the deeds (Karman) of souls, and produces things to 
be enjoyed or suffered and their means. The exercise of his 
creative power thus depends on the Karman of man. He does 
everything; therefore, he is omniscient. God has not a body 
like that of an individual soul which has the fetters of taint and 
Karman, etc»; but he has a body made up of powers, certain 
specific five formulas (Mantras)! being imagined to be the 


1 These five formulas, or Mantras, are contained in the TA. ( X, 43-47) and 
in the Mahdnarayaniya ‘Up. 17. The commentator considers these to 
refer to the five faces of Siva, respectively. They are Sadyojata, Vüma- 
deva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Iśāna.. They are also called forms of Siva- 
One of the Danas, or charitable gifts, mentioned by Hemadri ( Danakhanda 


23 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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different parts of his body. These five are his powers and are also 
considered his different forms, and by these he does the five actions, 
which are creation, existence or protection, destruction, conceal- 
ment, and benefaction. The following four partake of the nature 
of Siva: (1) formulas (Mantras), (2) the deity presiding over the 
formulas (Mantresvara) (3) the great god (Mahe$vara), and (4) 
delivered souls (Mukta). 


II. The Pasu is the individual soul, who is atomic and known 
by the name of Ksetrajiia (self-conscious) and others. It is 
eternal and all-pervading. It is not incapable of action nor is it 
one only, as is maintained by other schools of philosophy. When 
the fetters are removed, he becomes Siva, possessing eiernal and 
‘boundless knowledge and power of action. The Muktas, or deli- 
vered ones, are Sivas, who have so become by the favour of him 
who is eternally Mukta, and is a person with five formulas 
( Mantras ) for his body, i.e. he is identified with the god Siva 
himself. Though they become Sivas, they are not independent 
but depend upon the eternal god, Siva. Paésu is of three kinds: 
(1) Vijiànakala, who has shaken off his connection with all the 
organs (Kalah)' in consequence of the destruction of the impres- 
sion of deeds done, by means of knowledge, meditation, asceticism, 
or by the enjoyment or suffering ofthe fruit (Bhoga), and has 
simple taint (Mala) The second is Pralayàkala, whose organs 
are destroyed by the dissolution of the world. He has both im- 
pression of deeds (Karman) and taints (Mala). The third is Sakala, 
who has allthe three fetters, taint (Mala), impression of deeds 
(Karman), and material cause (Maya)  Vijüàn&kala is of two 
kinds : (1) one whose taint (Kalusa) has ended, and (2) another 
whoso taint (Kalusa) has not ended. The first are those, who, 
their taint (Kalusa) having ended, are elevated to the position of 
Vidyesvaras. The Vidyesvaras are eight and are as follows: 


(1) Ananta, or endless, (2) atomic, (3) the most excellent Siva (4) 
EC SAT E mi E LO n Re 


Vol. 1, pp. 789-792 Bibl. Ind. ) consists of five images made of gold or other 

metal fashioned in a particular manner of these S doc m quM = 

giving each a certain verse has to be repeated. MiesomtivelCormenaye 

ident fied in a Saiva treatise with the earth, water, fire 

respectively, and they are considered as the creators of , 

another, viz., Vira-Saiva-Cintamani, Sholapur 1908 A.D. 
1. See previous section, 


wind an d ether, 
these elements in 
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the one-eyed. (5) the one Rudra, (6) he with the three forms, (7) 
Srikantha, and (8) Sikhandin. Another author says that Siva in- 
vests the Samaptakalusa (one whose taint has ended) with 
VidyeSatva, which is of eight kinds, and the Asamaptakalusa (one 
whose taint has not ended) he raises to the dignity of fomulas 
(Mantras) which are seven crores, Pralayakala is also of two 
kinds. The first is one whose two fetters have matured (and about 
‘to be shaken off), and the second is different from him. The 
first attains Moksa, and the second, entangled with Puryastaka, 
undergoes many births in accordance with his impressisn of deeds 
(Karman). The Puryastaka is a subtle body, wich is composed of 
elements which are variously enumerated. Of those who have 
the Puryastaka, some, who are virtuous, are raisedto Bhuvana- 
patitva by Mahe$vara Ananta. Sakala is also of two kinds : (1) 
one whose taint (Kalusa) is matured, and (2) one whose taint 
(Kalusa) is not matured. The first is raised to the dignity of 
Mantregvara of 118 Mantras, i. e. of so many kinds. Paramesvara, 
assuming the form of his preceptor by the process of initiation 
and the use of power calculated to counteract the matured taint, 
confers Moksa. Those Anus or atomic souls, whose taint has not 
ripened (i. e. is not in a condition to be wiped away), are made to 
suffer or enjoy in accordance with their Karman. 


III. Pasa (fetter) is of four kinds: (1) Mala, or taint (2) Karman, 
or the impression of deeds, (3) Maya, or material cause, and (4) 
Rodhaégakti, or obstructive power. Mala, or taint, is that which 
conceals the knowing and acting power of the soul and is like the 
husk enveloping a grain of rice. Karman is the impression of 
deeds done for the attainment of fruit. It is righteous or un- 
righteous. It is unbeginning, ever continuing in succesion in 
the manner of seed and its sprout. Maya is that into which 
the whole creation resolves itself at the time of dissolution and 
from which it springs out at the time of recreation. The ohstruc- 


' tive power is the power of Siva which, because it regulates the 


three other fetters and conceals the true nature of the soul, is itself 
called a fetter. It performs its function, because it is the principle 
of speech by means of which names are given to things and thus 
their nature is determined.' : 


1. Sambhudeva's Saivasiddhantadipika, Sholapur 1909. 
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8 94. This constitutes the first part of the system (Vidyapada), 
the nature of the other three parts has been succinctly given 
above. A few details are these !; The second part (Kriyapada) 
treats of the accomplishment of Mantra, the twilight adorations, 
worship, muttering of formulas (J apa), throwing oblations into 
the fire, occasional ceremonies for the attainment of eternal bliss, 
‘anointing of the preceptor and of the person entering on & course 
of action for final emancipation (Sadhaka), and one's own initia- 
tory ceremonies necessary to fit one fora wordly and for an 
eternal life. In the third, or the Yoga part are mentioned the 
thirty-six principles; the deities presiding over them; the lords of 
the different worlds; the individual soul; the all-ruling soul; the 
power (Sakti); the direct perception of Maya and Mahamaya, 
which are the causes of the world; the attainment of the. mira- 
culous powers, minuteness, lightness, eto. for those who concern 
themselves with the worldly element; the methods of the restraint 
of the breath, abstraction, meditation, concentration, and absorp- 
tion in thought (Samadhi); and the positions of the circles in the 
body beginning with the root-circle (Müladhara, or navel). The 
fourth part treats of penances, a purificatory ceremony (Pavitra- 
ropana), the foundation, and the natures of Sivalinga, of the 
visible Linga of Uma and Mahe$vara, and of the lord of Ganas, 
or groups, such as Skanda and Nandin, of the rosary used for the 
muttering of formulas, and the funeral Sraddhas. This last part 
appears to contain matters subsidiary to, and explanatory of, the 
actions enjoined in the second part. The proscribed actions men- 
tioned above are: (1) the eating of the residue of what is offered 
_ to another deity; (2) the vilification of (a) Siva, (b) of the devotees 

of Siva, (c) of the system of Siva and (d) of the practices enjoined 


in the Saiva system; (3) the enjoyment of things belongin 
to God; 
(4) the killing of animals, RISO Sia 


$ 95. The doctrines of the Saiva school are more moderate and 
rational than those of the Pasupata school. This last, as well as the 
two extreme schools to be mentioned next, are called Atimargika 
or schools that are away from the path or go astray, and are “ikea 
of by Sambhudeva, quoted inthe above paragraph, as PR by 


Rudra. The Saiva schools he calls the Siddhantasastra 


or the true 
1. From the same work. 
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Sastra based upon the Mantras, and says that it was revealed by 
Siva. The Vayavlyasamhita also calls it the Siddhanta school. 


It will have been seen that both this and the Pasupata school 
are dualistic or pluralistic and maintain that the supreme and 
individual souls are distinct entities and the Pradhana the con- 
stituent cause of the material world. Inthe delivered condition 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness and 
attains boundless knowledge and power of action according to 
the Pasupata doctrine, while the Saivas hold that he becomes 
Siva himself, i. e. attains perfect resemblance with the God Siva 
without, however, the power of creation. 


The Saiva school, that developed itself in later times, and is 
represented by Sambhudeva and Srikanthasivacarya, to be 
noticed hereafter, and supported also by texts in the Vayavlya- 
samhita, holds that Siva possesses or develops in himself a Sakti, 


- or power, consisting of the rudiments of the individual soul and 


the material world, and from this power the whole world is 
developed. This doctrine may, therefore, be called qualified 
spiritual monism like that of Ramanuja, in-as-much as Siva 
characterised by the Sakti creates, This last is a tenet of the 
Lingayat school also. 


IX. Kapala and Kalamukha Sects. 


$96. Raméanuja tells us under IL 2. 35 or 36 that the Kapa- 
likas maintain that a man who knows the essence of the six 
marks ( Mudrika ) and who is skilful in their use, attains the 
highest bliss by concentrating his mind on the soul seated on the 
female organ. The six marks are (1) & necklace, (2) an ornament, 
(3) an ear-ornament, (4) & crest jewel, (5) ashes, and (6) the sacred 
thread ( Yajfiopavita ), He whose body bears these marks is free 
from transmigration. The Kalamukhas hold that the following 
are the means for the attainment of desires concerning this 
world and the next :— (1) eating food in a skull; (2) besmearing 
the body with the ashes of & dead body ; (3) eating the ashes ; (4) 
holding a club; (5) keeping & potof wine; and (6) worshipping 
the god as seated therein. A bracelet of Rudraksa, one string of 
matted hair on the head, a skull, besmearing the body with 
ashes, and such other things are mentioned in the Saiva 
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sacred books. They also maintain that people of other castes 
become Brahmanas and attain to the highest order by the per- 
formance of certain rites. For it is said “One becomes a 
Brahmana immediately after the process of simple initiation, and 
a man becomes a holy saint by undertaking the vow of a Kapala", 


In the Samkaradigvijaya (chap. XV, vv. 1-28) Madhava 
brings Sarhkara into contact with the Kapalikas at a place which, 
according to the commentator, was Ujjayini. The preceptor of 
the sect came forward to meet Samkara. His body was besmeared 
with the ashes taken from a burning-ground. He hada skull in 
his hand and also an iron lance. He said to Sarnkara: “The 
-ashes on your body are all right’, But why dost thou carry an 
unholy potsherd instead of the holy skull? Why dost thou not 
worship Kapalin who is Bhairava? How will Bhairavabecome 
pleased unless he is worshipped by ths skulls red with the blood 
of men and with wine?” Then ensues a fight between Sudhanvan, . 
the king, who accompanied Sarnkara in his wanderings and the 
Kapalikas, Samkara also pronounced a curse on them, and they 
were all killed. Then Krakaca, the leader of the Kapalikas, 
coming up to Samkara, filled the skull in his hand with wine, 
drank half of it and left the other half and invoked Bhairava. 
Bhairava came up &nd Krakaca prayed to him to destroy his 
enemy ; but as Samkara was his own incarnation, he destroyed 
-Krakaca himself and not Samkara. In Anandagiri's book the 
Kapalikas, whom Sarkara meets at Ujjayini speak of Bhairava? 
‘being the great god, who creates, destroys, etc. They profess ds 
'have their knowing power sharpened by drinking wine and 
eating a certain kind of food ( probably a disgusting substance ) 
and always being embraced by the power (Sakti) 
Bhairava. Bhavabhütiin his Malatimadhava g 
the principal soat of the Kāpālikas. Miraculous powers of speedy 
; movement attaired by the practice of Yoga are attributed to 
them. The woman Kapalakundala wears a garland of h 
skulls. She carries away Malati 

pe. from 
the place where she was sleeping in her father’s palace in the 
dead of night and places her before the image of Karala- 


of Kapalin, i, e. 
ives Sri$aila as 


uman 
the heroine of the play, 


Camunda 


1 Lines of ashes are borne on the bod 


L Y by ordin 
Sarkara’s body was marked with them. 2 


ary Saivas also, and 
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near the cemetery to be killed and sacrificed to the goddess by. 
her preceptor Aghoraghanta. 


It will be seen how horrible and demoniacal this sect was. 
The fear which some of the phenomena of external nature inspire 
in the mind of man led to the Vedic conception of Rudra, and 
this has now culminated invo the ideal image of the horrid god 
Bhairava with his wife Candika wearing a garland of human 
skulls and requiring human sacrifices and offerings of wine for 
his propitiation. In the account just given there appears to be a 
confusion between the sects of Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. From 
Ramanuja’s account the Kalamukhas appear to be the most 
extreme sect; and they are called Mahavratadharas in the Siva- 
Purana as noticed above. Mahavrata means the great vow, and 
the greatness of the vow consists in its extraordinary nature; 
such as eating food placed in a human skull, besmearing the body 
with the ashes of human carcasses and others which are attributed : 
to the Kalamukhas by Ramanuja. Jagaddhara, the commentator 
on the Malatimadhava, however, explains ‘Kapilikavrata by 
Mahàvrata!, and this explanation appears to be correct, since the 
ascetics dwelling in the temple of Kapalesvara in the Nasik 
district are, as we have seen, called in the grant Mah&vratins, 
or the observers of the great vow. The account of Kāpālikas 
given above from other authorities looks like those of the most 
extreme sect. Ordinarily, therefore, people do not seem to have 
made a sharp distinction between the Kapalikas and the 
Kalamukhas. 


X. Kashmit Saivism. 


$ 97. It is a relief now to turn away from this ghastly picture 
of the wild aberrations of the human intellect and spirit to a 
system of Saivism more humane and rational. The Kashmir 
Saivism has two branches, the Spandas&stra and the Pratyabhi- 
jüaSàstra. The authorship of the first is attributed to Vasugupt& 
and his pupil Kallata. The two principal works of the system 
are the Sivasütram or Sivasütrani and the Spandakarikas which 
are fifty-one verses only. The first are said to have been revealed 


Ee ene e S 


1 Act I, p. 33, on l. 127 of my second edition of the play. 
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to Vasugupta by Siva himself or by a Siddha, or perfected human 
being. They were inscribed on a rock on the Mahadeva hill, and 
Vasugupta was directed to the rock by Siva. Another account is 
that they were revealed by the godin a dream,and another account 
still further confers the credit of the revelation on the prefected 
human being. These two last occurrences are said to have taken 
place on the Mahadeva hill. As to the second work, there are 
also varying traditions, one ascribing the authorship of the verses 
to Vasugupta and another to Kallata. A third tradition, however, 
that Kallata obtained the knowledge of the system from Vasu- 
gupta and composed the Spandakarikas for the instruction of his 
pupils seems to contain the truth.’ What the meaning of the 
roundabout tradition about the Sivasütras which do not ascribe 
their authorship to Vasugupta directly is, it is difficult to say; 
perhaps the original work was the Spandakàrikas and the prose 
Sivasülras were composed in later times in the older or more 
orthodox form, and as Vasugupta was probably too near the time 
when they were composed and as what he did was known to all, 
a miraculous origin was given to the new Sütras and Vasugupta 
was represented to have received them from others and not com- 
posed them himself. 


§ 98. Kallata lived in the reign of Avantivarman?, 854 A, D., 
wherefore his Guru'sliterary activity must be referred to the be- 
ginning of the ninth century. The followers of this school boldly 
deny the necessity of God's having a prompting cause, such as 
Karman, or a material cause, like the Pradhana, for the creation of 
the world. Neitherdo they admit that he is himself the material 
cause, as the Vedantasütras maintain, nor do they think that 
some principle of illusion, such as Maya, generates appearances 
which are false. God is according to them independent and 
creates merely by the force of his will all that comes into exis- 
tence. He makes the world appear in himself, as if it were dis- 
tinct from himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror is by 


eir. STET 


1 Forthese various traditions see my Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts during 1883—81, p. 77f. [ = 
N. B. U.] = 


2 Buhler, Report of a Tour made in Kashmir, p 78 


Volume II of this Edition p: 199f. 
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the images reflected in it. Neither does he exist only as realised 
inthe world, which is the conclusion that follows from the 
doctrine that he is the material cause. In a verse attributed to 
Vasugupta an obeisance is made to Salin, or Siva, who is repre- 
sented as portraying a picture of the world without & canvass 
and a collection of materials.’ 


Another illustration that they give of creation without any 
material or prompting cause is that of a Yogin who creates 
objects by his mere will without any materials. God himself by 
his own wonder-working power appears in the form of the many 
individual souls, and by means of another power, brings into ex- 
istence the state of things which goes to form what we call the 
wakeful and dreamy condition of our life? Thus according to 
this system the individual soul is identical with the supreme 
soul. But the former does not perceive this identity on account 
«f his impurity. 


This impurity, or Mala, is of three kinds, When a soul forgets 
his own free and universal nature through ignorance, and believes 
himself to be imperfect, and regards things, such as the body, 
which are not himself, to be himself, and thus reduces himself to 
finiteness or subjects himself to limitations, the impurity is called 
Anava (littleness). Then his remaining in the body, which is 
prepared by the originator of things, called Maya, is another 
species of impurity known as Mayiya, or effected by Maya. And 
when under the influence of the internal organ, cr the heart, the 
organs of action are set in motion, the impurity arising from it 
is called Karma, or resulting from action, such as that consisting 
in a man's consciousness of having done à good or evil deed 
which is to lead to happinoss or misery in the end./ These several 
kinds of impurity are brought into action by Nàda, which is the 


—À 


1 Seo Müdhava's Sarvadarsanasathgraha, Pratyabhijnadarsana. This verse 
is quoted in the Kavyaprakasa, Chapter IV; and by other writers on 
Alathkdras. 

2 Seo the first note on p. 80 of my Report for 

| A Edition, p 203n2 N. B. U.] 

3 divasutravimaráini by Ksemardja under Sütra 
Kasmira Government. 

24 | R. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol, IV.] 


1883-84 =[ Volume II of this 


T, 2 and 3, published by the 
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female element constituting a primeval power (Sakti) of Siva 
and from which rises speech. 


Without speech the ideas which render a worldly life possible 
cannot stand, or assumea shape or form, and therefore the 
principle of speech is believed to be the origin of the Mala, or im- 
purity, which leads to a worldly life. This power is associated 


with others which are personalised as Amba, Jyestha, Raudri, 
Vàmà,.! 


The impurity vanishes when by means of intense contempla- 
tion the vision of the highest being breaks in upon the mind of 
the devotee and absorbs all finite thought, When this condition 
becomes stable, the individual soul is free and becomes the 
supreme soul. The breaking in of the vision is called Bhairava, 
because it is his and is caused by him.? 


$ 99. The founder of the Pratyabhijfia school of Kasmira 
Saivism was Somananda, the work written by whom is called 
Sivadrsti. But the principal treatise of the school was composed 
by his pupil Udayakara, and contains verses which are called 
Sütras. On these Sütras there are glosses and detailed explana- 
tions by Abhinavagupta, the pupil of the pupil of Somananda.? 
Abhinavagupta wrote between 993 and 1015 A. D.,’ wherefore 


Somananda must be taken to have lived in the first quarter ofthe 
tenth century. 


The doctrines of the creation of the world and of the relations 
between the individual and supreme souls set forth by this 
school are the same as those maintained by the preceding one. 
Butthe way of the perception of the identity is recognition 
according to this system. There is an Upanisad text?, from 
which it follows that every thing shines when He shines and 


1 Ibid. Sūtra 4, and Spandapradipika, V, 49. These several kinds of Mala and 
Nada correspond to Pagas, or fettors, viz, Mala, Karman, Maya and 
Rodhagakti given by Madhava in the Saivadarsana. The word Mala stands 
here for the Paga of that system and Anava forits Mala. It is also called 
Anaya by Sambhudeva. 

2 Sivastitravimaréini, I. 5. 


3 Buhler, Report of a Tour made in Kaémir; extract from N 
TI pp: 81-89, Nos. 465-66, p. OLX. 


5 KU.5 15; SU. 6 14; MU. 2, 2, 10, 
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that everything becomes perceptible by His light, and thus our 
knowing power is the same as God’s and everything outside of us 
becomes an object of knowledge by his jllumining power. 
Capable of knowledge and action as we are, we partake of the 
nature of God ; but there is no reason to place & limit to this 
participation, and it must be understood that we are God him- 
self, But the joy and elevation, characteristic of God, we are 
unconscious of in our present condition, and that is due to the 
fact that we do not recognise that we are God, though we are 
really so. Just as a maiden, stricken with love for a youth 
whose excellences have been described to her, is not filled with 
raptures when she is carried to him and looks upon him as an 
ordinary individual, but is overjoyed and devotes her whole 
goul to him when she is told that he is the man whose excellences 
had so fascinated her, so is it with the individual soul. The 
serene bliss of godly nature he does not feel, though he is him- 
self God, because he is not aware that those high attributes 
which belong to the divine nature exist in him, But when he is 
led to believe by his preceptor that he possesses them, i. e; when 
by his instructions he is enabled to recognise God in himself, 
then it-is that the serene bliss dawns upon him. The Spanda 
school mentions the dawning of the form or vision of Bhairava, 
or God, on the mind in the course of meditation and thereby the 
clearing away of the impurities as the way to the realisation of 
the identity with God, while this maintains that recognition of 
oneself.as God is the way. 

According to Madhava, these two systems do not enjoin res- 
traint of the breath, concentration, and all that course of fantastic 
external and internal conduct or discipline which the otter 
schools prescribe as essential. These two schools apparently 
cut themselves off from the old traditional Saivism, which 
gradually developed itself into the ghastly Kapalism or Kala- 
mukhism, and hence the epithet Pasupata or Lakula cannot be 
applied to them in any sense. A fresh revelation, therefore, was 
claimed for Vasugupta, though some of the doctrines of the more 
sober Saiv& school were preserved in the Spanda system. 

XI. The Virasaiva or Lingayat Sect. 
§ 100, The foundation of this sect is generally attributed to 
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Basava, who was the son of Madiraja, a Brahmana supposed to 
be of the Aradhya sect. His story is given in the Basavapurana! 
published in 1905, at Poona. From this story it by no means 
follows that he founded the sect by settling its doctrines and 
founding what may be called a church. He, however, appears to 
be a strenuous supporter of the sect. In the beginning of the 
Basavapurana, Narada is represented to have gone to Siva and told 
him that on earth there were devotees of Visnu, followers of the 
sacrificial religion, Jainas and Buddhists, but that there were no 
devoteos of his. He mentions Visvesvararadhya, Panditaradhya, 
Ekor&ma, the great Yogin, and others as having flourished from 
time to time and established Sivabhakti, but there is none now. 
Siva thereupon told his Nandin to become incarnate on earth for 
the promotion of his religion and the furtherance of the cause of 
Vira$aivas. 


From all this it does not appear that Basava was the origina- 
tor of the sect. He had predecessors, three of whom have just been 
named. His wasa life of political turmoil. From his native 
place Bagevadi he went to Kalyana, when Vijjala or Vijjana, was 
reigning ( 1157—1167 A. D.). His maternal uncle Baladeva was 
the minister of the king, and he himself was raised to the position 
after his death. Basava’s sister, a beautiful woman, was married 
by the king. He wasin charge of the king's treasury and spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining members of 
Lingayat mendicants, called Jangamas. The matter came to the 
notice of the king Vijana, who gradually became completely 
alienated from him, and endeavoured to apprehend him. Basava 
fled away, and the king sent a few men in persuit, These were 
easily defeated by Basava, whereupon the king him self advanced 
with troops to punish him; but Basava had collected a large 
number of followers and succeeded in defeating him. The king 
was reconciled to Basava and brought him back to Kalyana, but 
there could bo no true reconcilement, and after a time Basten 
caused the king to be assassinated. 


1 This book and a good many others aPpertaiving to the Lihg3at sect k 
been published under the patronage of an ect have 


influential and 5 
member of the sect, the late Mr. Mallàpp& Varada of Sholapur enlightened 
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$ 101. There is a work entitled Vijjalarayacarita by a Jaina, 
which also gives an account of Basava and his relations with 
Vijjana. It is written from the point of view of an enemy 
of Basava, and mentions Basava’s sister as having been given to 
the king as a mistress, which was perhaps true. But since the 
Lingayat account and the Jaina account agree in the main 
particulars, they may be accepted as historical.  Basava thus 
was a scheming politician and could hardly have been the pro- 
pounder of a new system of doctrines or the organiser of a new 
sect. Besides, in the many Lingayat works now available, his 
name is not mentioned as the name of a teacher of any articles of 
faith. What he did, therefore, appears to have been that he used his 
political influence to raise the fortunes of the Virasaiva sect, to bring 
it into prominence, and to disseminate the creed. There is another 
man who has been brought forward by Dr. Fleet, on the strength 
of certain Inscriptions, as the founder of the Lingayat sect and 
that is Ekanta, or Ekantada, Ramayya. An account of this per- 
son is also given in the second part of the Basavapur&na, and 
this and that in the Inscriptions come to this that he was an 
enemy of the Jainas and wished to destroy their gods and shrines. 
He laid a wager with them that he would cut off his head and lay 
it at the feet of Siva, and ifit should be restored to him and re- 
placed on his shoulders as it was before, the Jainas should con- 
sent to throw down their idols and profess a belief in Saivism. 
According to the Inscription, this was first done at Ablur at the 
place where it exists, and when Ramayya compelled the Jainas 


. to destroy their idols, they went to Kalyana and complained to 


King Vijjana, who thereupon summoned Ramayya into his pre- 
sence and required him to explain why he did so. He offered to 
repeat the feat of cutting off his head and getting it back again in 
the presence of the king. The Basavapurane represents Basava 
himself to have been present when Ramayya laid this wager. So 
that beyond undermining the Jaina sect there is no evidence of 
Ramavya’s having built up the Virasaiva creed. 

§ 102. In connection with Diksas, or initiatory ceremonies, as, 
for instance, that which one has to go through when one has to 

P z 


1 For the Lingayat account see the translation of the Basavapurana, Journ. 
B. B. R. A. S. Vol. VIII, or the Basavapurana itself, printed at Poona, and 
for the latter see Wilson's Mackenzie Mss, 
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Basava, who was the son of Madiraja, a Brahmana supposed to 
be of the Aradhya sect. His story is given in the Basavapurana! 
published in 1905, at Poona. From this story it by no means 
follows that he founded the sect by settling its doctrines and 
founding what may be called a church. He, however, appears to 
be a strenuous supporter of the sect. In the beginning of the 
Basavapurana, Narada is represented to have gone to Siva and told 
him that on earth there were devotees of Visnu, followers of the 
sacrificial religion, Jainas and Buddhists, but that there were no 
devotees of his. He mentions Visvesvararadhya, Panditaradhya, 
Ekoràma, the great Yogin, and others as having flourished from 
time to time and established Sivabhakti, but there is none now. 
Siva thereupon told his Nandin to become incarnate on earth for 
the promotion of his religion and the furtherance of the cause of 
Virasaivas. 


From all this it does not appear that Basava was the origina- 
tor of the sect. He had predecessors, three of whom have just been 
named. His wasa life of political turmoil. From his native 
place Bagevadi he went to Kalyana, when Vijjala or Vijjana, was 
reigning ( 1157—1167 A, D.. His maternal uncle Baladeva was 
the minister of the king, and he himself was raised to the position 
after his death. Basava's sister, a beautiful woman, was married 
by the king. He wasin charge of the king's treasury and spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining members of 
Lingayat mendicants, called Jangamas, The matter came to the 
notice of the king Vijana, who gradually became completely 
alienated from him, and endeavoured to apprehend him. Basava 
fled away, and the king sent a few 


caused the king to be assassinated. 


SSS e en 
aining to the Lihgayat Sect have 


an influential anq enlightened 
Varada of Sholapur, 


1 This book and a good many others appert 
been published under the patronage of 
member of the sect, the late Mr. Mallàppg 
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3 101. There is a work entitled Vijjalarayacarita by a Jaina, 
which also gives an account of Basava and his relations with 
Vijjana. It is written from the point of view of an enemy 
of Basava, and mentions Basava’s sister as having been given to 
the king as a mistress, which was perhaps true. But since the 
Lingayat account and the Jaina account agree in the main 
particulars, they may be accepted as historical. Basava thus 
was a scheming politician and could hardly have been the pro- 
pounder of a new system of doctrines or the organiser of a new 
sect. Besides, in the many Lingayat works now available, his 
name is not mentioned as the name of a teacher of any articles of 
faith. What he did, therefore, appears to have been that he used his 
political influence to raise the fortunes of the Virasaiva sect, to bring 
it into prominence, and to disseminate the creed. There is another 
man who has been brought forward by Dr. Fleet, on the strength 
of certain Inscriptions, as the founder of the. Lingayat sect and 
that is Ekanta, or Ekantada, Ràmayys. An account of this per- 
son is also given in the second part of the Basayapurana, and 
this and that in the Inscriptions come to this that he was an 
enemy of the Jainas and wished to destroy their gods and shrines. 
He laid a wager with them that he would cut off his head and lay 
it at the feet of Siva, and ifit should be restored to him and re- 
placed on his shoulders as it was before, the Jainas should con- 
sent to throw down their idols and profess & belief in Saiv'sm. 
According to the Inscription, this was first done at Ablur at the 
place where it exists, and when Ramayya compelled the Jainas 


. to destroy their idols, they went to Kalyana and complained to 


King Vijjana, who thereupon summoned Ramayya into his pre- 
sence and required him to explain why he did so. He offered to 
repeat the feat of cutting off his head and getting it back again in 
the presence of the king. The Basavapurana represents Basava 
himself to have been present when Ramayya laid this wager. So 
that beyond undermining the Jaina sect there is no evidence of 
Ramavya’s having built up the Virasaiva creed. 

$ 102, In connection with Diksas, or initiatory ceremonies, as, 
for instance, that which one has to go through when one has to 


1 For the Lingayat account see the translation ofthe Basavapurana, Journ. 


B. B. R. A. S. Vol. VIII, or the Basavapurana itself, printed at Poona, and 
for the latter see Wilson's Mackenzie Mss, 
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choose a Guru, or preceptor, it is necessary to place four metallic 
vessels full of water at the four cardinal points and one in the 
middle. This last belongs to the person to be consecrated as Guru 
or preceptor, who is supposed to represent an old Aoàrya, or 
teacher, of the name of Visvaradhya, and the other four to four 
other priests chosen as having been brought up in the schools of 
Revanasiddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama and Panditaradhya and 
connected with certain Mathas, or establishments. The same 
list is given in.&nother treatise. These five vessels are con- 
secrated to the five faces or forms of Siva, Sadyojata, etc. mention- 
‘ed in a former rection.’ The Acaryas, or teachers, named above 
are believed to have sprung from the five forms of Siva in this 
Kali age’. Others bearing other names, born in other ages of the 
‘world, are also mentioned, but with these we have nothing to do, 
Of these five teachers three at least are mentioned as having pre- 


ceded Basava in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
‘section. 


It will thus appear that the Virasaiva, or Lingayat, system 
came into existence before Basava. lt is affiliated to the moderate 
‘or sober school of Saivas known by the name of S 
Siddhantadarsana as it is called by its followers; and especially 
to the later form of it alluded to before But its technical terms, 
Sthala, Anga, Linga, etc. and its ideas are entirely different from 
‘those of that school as explained by Madhava and others. And 
these terms we do not meet with elsewhere, so that this was a 
modern school. When it originated, it is difficult to say. But it 
was Clearly in a militant condition in the time of Bas 
must, therefore, have originated about 
The names of two at least of the five tea 
in the word aradhya, while in other bo 
epithet attached to their names.’ 
allied to the Lingayats. 


aivadarsana, or 


ava. It 
a hundred years before. 
Chers as given above end 
oks all the five have that 
This was the name of a sect 


1 Vivekacintàmani Purvabhiga, 
2 Virafaiv&c&rapradipika, Poona 
8 P. 177, note 1. 
4 PafioXoaryapaficamotpattiprakarana Bomba 

ı BOMbay 1903 
5 § 95. A. Dt. p. 1. 


6 Pancacaryapancamotpattiprakarana p. 35 


Sholapur 1909 A. D. pp. 230ff. 
1905 A. D., Pp: 33-37. 
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Of the five Acadryas represented by the five metallic vessels, 
Mr. Brown! does not mention the middle one and calls all the other 
four Aradhyas, so that all the five preceptors honoured at the time 
of initiation and other ceremonies belong to the Aradhya sect, 
which, according to Mr. Brown, was a sect of the Virasaiva creed. 
There has been a good deal of ill-feeling between the Aradhyas 
and the ordinary Ling&yats, and that appears to be due to the 
retention by the former of some Brahmanic rites, such as repeat- 
ing the holy Gayatrimantra and wearing the sacred thread. But 
the very name Aradhya, which means one to be adored or wor- 
shipped, shows that, before the contention between the two sects 
arose the Aradhyas enjoyed very great respect. 


Taking all these circumstances into consideration, what appears 
to be the truth is that the Virasaiva creed was reduced to a shape 
by the Aradhyas, who must have been men of learning and holy 
living, and the subsequent reformers, such as Basava, gave it a 
decidedly uncompromising and anti-Brahmanical character, And 
thus these two sects of the Virasaiva faith came into existence. 
We will now give a short account of the doctrines of this school. 


§ 103. The One, Highest, Brahman, characterised by existence 
(Sat), intelligence (Cit), and joy (Ananda), is the essence of Siva 
(Sivatattva) and is called Sthala. Then are given explanations as 
to why it is cal'ed Sthala, two of them based upon an artificial 
etymology. In the supreme Brahman, or the essence of Siva, 
Mahat and other principles exist and are eventually resolved into 
it. In the first existence the universe, arising from Prakrti and 
Purusa, and to it it returns at the end; therefore it is called Sthala. 
(The first part stha signifies sthana, or standing, and the second 
part la signifies laya, or resolution.) That name is given to it 
also because it is the support of the whole moveable and immove- 
able world and holds all powers, all luminaries, and all souls. 
Tt is the resting place of all beings, of all worlds, and of all pos- 
sessions. It is the highest place to be attained by those who seek 
the highest happiness, and therefore it is called the One only and 
non-dualistic Sthala (position). 

By the agitation of its innate power (Sakti) that Sthala be- 


a a t itti 


9 Madras journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XI, 
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comes divided into two: (1) Lingasthala, (2) Angasthala. Linga. 
sthala is Siva or Rudra and is to be worshipped or adored, while 
the Angasthala is the individual soul, the worshipper or adorer, 
In the same manner, the Sakti, or power, divides herself into two 
by her own will, one of the parts resorting to Siva and being 
called Kalà, and the other resorting to the individual soul and 
being called Bhakti, or devotion. Sakti, or power, has got a certain 
susceptibility, which leads it to action and entanglement with the 
world, while Bhakti is free from that susceptibility and turns 
away from action and from the world and leads to final deli- 
verance. The Sakti, or power makes one an object of worship, 
while Bhakti makes one a worshipper; therefore, the former 
exists in the Linga or Siva, and the latter in the Anga or indivi- 
dual soul. Eventually, by this Bhakti, there is a union between 
the soul and Siva. 


` The Linga is Siva himself, and not a mere external emblem of 
"him.. The Lingasthala is divided into three : (1) Bhavalinga, (2) 
: Pranalinga, and (3) Istalinga. The first is without any parts 
(Kala) and is to be perceived by faith. It is simple Sat 
-( existence ), not conditioned by space or time, and is higher than 
‘the highest. The second is to be apprehended by the mind and 
.has parts and is without parts. The third has parts and is 
‘apprehensible by the eye. This confers all desired (ista ) objects 
and removes afflictions; or it receives its name because it is 
worshipped (ista) with care. The Pranalinga is the intelligence 
»( Cit) of the Supreme Soul, and Isialinga, the joy. The first. is 


. the highest principle, the second is the subtle form, and the third, 
“the gross form. 


These three Lingas, corresponding to the soul, the life and the 

' gross form, and being characterised by use ( Prayoga ) formulas 
“(Mantra ) and action ( Kriya ), form what are called Kala Nada 
“and Bindu. Each of these three is divided into (OP DID Ge 
3 ‘into Mahalinga and Prasadalinga, the second into Caralin a and 
“Sivalinga, and the third into Gurulinga eee ue 
These six operated on by six kinds of Sakti, or pow : 
to the following six forms. (1) Whe 
operated on by the power of intelli 
Mahalinga, the attributes of which 


er, give rise 
n the Siva essence is 
gence (Cit), it forms the 
are the absence of birth and 
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death, freedom from taint, perfection, unity, subtlencss, being 
higher than the highest, incorruptibility, unfathomableness, 
capability of being apprehended by faith and love, and idealistic 
(Caitanyarüpa) (2) When the Siva essence gets permeated 
with its highest power ( Parasakti ), then is produced a principle 
called Sadakhya! which is light, eternal, indivisible, impercepti- 
ble to the senses, apprehensible by reason, indestructible, and the 
rudiment that develops ; and that principle is called Prasádalinga. 
(3) When the Siva essence is operated on by its primeval power 
( Adisakti ), Caralinga is produced, which is infinite and pervades 
the internal and external world, which is full of light, is a 
Purusa (a person), and is higher than the Pradhàna or Prakrti, 
and capable of being contemplated by the mind alone. (4) When 
permeated by the will power (Icchasakti) it forms Sivalinga, 
which is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power ( Kala), having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene. (5) When permeated with the power of 
knowledge ( Jñānaśakti ) it forms a Gurulinga, which possesses 
agency, presides over every system or science that instructs, is 
full of light, a boundless ocean of joy, and dwells in human 
intelligence. (6) When influenced by the power of action 
( Kriyasakti ), it is called Acaralinga, which in the shape of 
action serves as the support for the existence of all things, which 
is conceivable by the mind, aud leads to a life of renunciation, 


It will be seen that the original entity becomes divided into 
God and individual soul by its innate power, and the six forms 
of the first, that are mentioned, are the various ways of looking 
at God. The first form is the infinite Being considered in- 
dependently. The second is the form in which we conceive of 
him as developing or creating by its highest power. The third 


‘is the form in which he is conceived as distinct from the 


material world. The fourth is a bodily form, the body, how- 


1 Tho Sadakhbya is tho product of the combination of the principle, the Siva 
essence, with tho two of the five powers, Para and Adi. The Sadakhyas are 
five : (1) Sivasadakhya, which develops into Sadasiva; (2) Amurta, or not 
finite, which becomes Īśa; (3) Samūrta, or finite, which results in Brahmesa; 
(4) Karte, or agent, which becomes Isvara; (5) Karman, or aotion, mhich 

* . develops intolgana. The Sddakhya alluded to in tho text must be Sadasjve. 


25 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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ever, not being made up of ordinary matter, but celestial like the 
body attributed to Narayana, or Krsna, by the Vaisnavas. The 
fifth is the form in which he instructs mankind. And the sixth 
involves the idea of his guiding the individual soul in his 
actions until he is delivered. In this form Siva is the Redeemer, 


Bhaktiis the characteristic of the individual souls. It con- 
sists in a tendency towards God, and there are three stages in 
: the progress of this tendency and, corresponding to these, there 
are three divisions of the Angasthala, or the subject of the indivi- 
dual soul. The first or highest division is called Yoganga, the 
second Bhoganga, and the third Tyaganga. By the first, a man 
‘obtains happiness by his union with Siva ; by the second, he 
enjoys along with Siva; and the last involves the abandonment 
of the world as transient or illusory. The first corresponds to the 
resolution into the cause and to the condition of sound Sleep, the 
second to the subtle body and to dreamy sleep, and the third to 
the gross body and to the wakeful condition. Two varieties of 
each of these are distinguished. Of the first, or Yogànga, we 
have the two, Aikya and Sarana. The first consists in sharing 
the joys of Siva after one is convinced of the unreality of the 
whole world. This is called S&marasà Bhakti, in which God 
and the soul are united in blissful experience. The second is 
called Saranabhakti, in which one sees Linga, or God, in himself 
and everything else. It is a condition of joy for oneself. The 


second is also of two kinds: (1) Pranalingin and (2) Prasadin. The 


first consists in abandoning allregard for life, renunciation of 


‘egoism, and concentration of the whole mind upon the Linga,or 


God. The second is realised, when one resigns allthe objects of 


one's enjoyment to the Lihga, or God, and serenity (Prasada) is 


acquired. The divisions of the last are Mahe$vera and Bhakta, 


The first is one who has a firm belief in the existence of God, who 


goes through the whole discipline consisting in the observance of 


vows and restraints, which haye Siva for their object, and truth, 
morality, cleanliness, etc. and a heroically. ri i 
‘a firm belief in the unity of the Linga, 
_who, turning 


gid vow based upon 


it or God. A Bhakta is one, 
ss mind eway from all objects by which it is at- 


Hk sake 
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tracted and practising devotion and rites, livesa life of indiffer- 
ence to the world.’ 


This represents the progress of the soul from indifference to 
the world, which is the first step, through the intermediate stages, 
ina reverse order, to Samarasya, or union in blissful experience 
with Siva, which is the highest condition. The goal thus pointed 
out does not involve a perfect identity between the supreme and 
individual souls, or the shaking off of individuality and becom- 
ing a simple soul unconscious of itself, which is the doctrine of 
the great non-dualistic school of Sarkara. 


The belief of the Virasaiva school that the original essence of 
Siva divided itself by its own innate power into Linga or God, 
and Anga, or the individual soul, and under the influence of other 
powers the essence became the creator of the world, shows that the 
doctrine of that school is that the rudiment of the creation exists 
in God himself in the shape of his power, but this power is not 
unreal. This doctrine, therefore, resembles that of Ramanuja, but 
with the latter there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the ex- 
ternal world characterising God which afterwards develops, but 
with the Virasaivasthere exists a power only in God which leads to 
creation; so that it is the power that characterises God according 
to the latter, while the rudiment is his characteristic according to 
the former. The Lihgàyat school, therefore, isa school of quali- 
fied spiritual monism ( Visistadavaita ) It will also have been 
seen that the method of redemption tau ght by this school is 
that of Bhakti or love of God, and a course of moral and spiritual 
discipline up to the attainment of Samarasya with Siva. In this 
respect also it resembles Ràmanuje's system. 


Srikanthasivacarya, whose Bhasya on the Vedantasttras has 
long been before the public, holds the same view. Under I. 4. 22, 
he states that the word Atman in the sense of the individual soul 
is used to express the supreme soul in BU. (IV. 5. 6), because the 
latter is the internal controller of the former and is spoken of as 
identical with everything in this sense. Under TI. 2. 38, he states 
that Siva as possessed of powers is the material cause of the world; 


1 The aboveis an abstract of the matter contained in the Anubhavasutra 
of Mayideva, Sholapur, 1909, 4 
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and in his comment on IV. 4. 3—4, he represents the delivered . 
soul as similar to the Supreme Soul, that is, as having the atiri- P 
butes of the latter. And under IV. 4, 2, he speaks of the delivered 

soul as Samarasa, or united in blissful experience with the $ 
Supreme Soul. Thus Srikantha's view appears to be identical — 


with that of the Virasaivas. Therefore unlike the four older 
schools (Pasupata and others), which are dualistic, these three 
Saiva schools hold & doctrine of qualified spiritual monism. 


` § 104 The highest class of Lingayats is composed of those who ` 
call themselves Lingi-Brahmnas, the other castes or classes who. 


wear the Linga being simply their followers. The Lingi-Brah- 
manas consist of two main classes, the Acaryas and the Paficamas, 


The legendary account given of these is as follows. The Acàryass, 
were originally five in number and sprang from the five faces, 


Sadyojata, etc., of Siva spoken of in a former section! They are. 
the same as those mentioned above as having a metallic vessel 
placed in their names on the occasion of any holy ceremony, 
From these five have sprung up all the priestly classes now 
existing. These five had five Gotras, viz. Vira, Nandin, Vrsabha, 


Bhrngin, and Skanda, who were originally persons almost as high 


as Siva himself. From the Isana face of Siva sprang a Ganesvara 
(leader of a group) who had five faces. From these five faces 
sprang five Paiicamas, known by the names of Makhari, Kalari, 
Puràri, Smarari, and Vedari, which, the reader will remember, 
were the names of Siva himself given to him on account of certain 
deeds done by him. From these arose others who are called 
Upapaficamas. Each Pancama has to connect himself with one 
of the five Acdryas as his Guru. The Gotra of the Guru is his 
Gotra, and there can be no marriage relation between the mem- 
bers of the same Gotra. These Paficamas have got Gotra, Pravars. 
and Sakha of their own, and the Lingayats thus seem to have 


copied the Brahmanic system. The Paficamas are spoken of as 
the true devotees of Siva’. 


According to the ordinary acccunt the true Lingay ats are’ 
divided into four classes: (1) Jangamas, or priests, (2) Silavants 


——————À——————— 
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1 Ante, p. li7nl [ N. B. U.) z 


2 P»ncácáryapancamotpattiprakarapa, 
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or pious, (3) Banjigs, or traders, and (4) Parcamsalis. The second 
and the third classes are based on the occupation or mode of life 
followed ; so that even here, there are only the two classes mene 
tioned in the work referred to above. The members of the first or 
Acarya class are popularly called Jangamas. Of these there are 
some who are called Viraktas (passionless) and who devote. them- 
selves to contemplation and other religious exercises and live a life 
of celibacy and asceticism. They maintain a convent (Matha) 
and are adored by all people. 


One such convent, which might be-called the chief convent, is 
that which exists at Chitaldrug in the Mysore territory about a 
hundred miles from Dharwar. The head monk is held in deep 
reverence and exercises great influence over the followers of the 
sect. 

The second division of the class comprises those who follow a 
priestly occupation and conduct all ceremonies. They are marricd 
men and lead the life of householders. They exercise religious 
control over the Paficamas and the followers of their sect. These 
priestly Jangamas are the representatives of one or other of the 
five principal establishments located in different parts of the 
country from th» Himilaya to the Mysore province. Any knotty 
question concerning the sect is decided by the final orders issued 
at one of these establishments. Besides the true Lingayats their is 
an affiliated class and another composed of half Lingayats. The 
Liùgāyats abstain from meat and drink. Their widows are 
allowed to marry. And women are not considered polluted ard 
untouchable during the days of monthly sickness, as is the case 
among Brahmanic Hindus. 


8 105 There isa Diksà ceremony among the ViraSaivas corres- 
ponding to Upansyana among the Brahmanas. Instead of the 
Giyatrimantra of the latter, they have the Mantra ‘Om namas 
Sivaya ' and have to wear tho Linga, or emblem of Siva, in the 
place of Yaifiopavita. On the occasion of the Diksa, the Guru 
holds a Linga in his left hand, worships it in the usual sixteen 
ways, and shows it to the disciple. Then placing it in the: left 
hand of the disciple and enjoining him to look upon it as his own 
soul and as the hizhest existing thing and so forth, he ties it 
Tound the neck of the disciple with a silken cloth by repeating & 
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Mantra used by the Brahmanas in putting on the Yajfopavita, 
This is called the Lingasvayattadiksa. This ceremony is perform- 
ed in the case of girls also, and the women too have to wear the 
Linga like men. The Linga is generally put into a box made of 
silver and suspended round the neck. The Virasaivas have to 
go through daily ceremonies similar to the twilight adorations of 
the Brahmanas, and the Mantra repeated on the occasion is that 
given above, as also the Siva-Gayatri, the first two lines of 
which are the same as the Brahmanic Gayatri, and the last is 
‘Tan nah Sivah pracoday at '. 


In the marriage ceremony the Mantra to be repeated on the 
occasion of the taking hold of the hand of the bride is the same 
as among the Brahmanas, and in the ceremony of walking the 
seven steps together with the bride, the formulas repeated are 
the same as those used by Rgvedin Brahmanas. But in their 
marriage ceremony, they do not perform the rite of throwing 
parched rice into the fire as the Brahmanas do. The worship of 
the Linga, called Ista-Linga, worn on the body, is their chief 
divine worship ; and attendance at temples and worship of the 
Linga therein are by no means necessary for them. They do 
not concern themselves directly with the public temples of Siva. 


§ 106. There is a traditional legend among the Lingayats 
that, when Siva brought Brahmadesa into existence, he told him 
to create the world. But Brahmadeva said that he did not know 
how to do it. Whereupon Siva created it himself in order that it 
might serve him as a model. And the Ác&ryas and Paficamas, as 
detailed above with their Gotras and Sakhas, are that creation of 
Siva. The true import of this legend is that the Lingayat set up 
a system for themselves as a rival to the Brahmanic system and 
the close resemblance between the two confirms this view, But 
a mere copy was not their object, and they introduced several 


reforms, especially in the condition of women, as will have been 
seen from the above notice. 


In this respect, thi i 
from all other schools, $ we BAD er 


i Vaisnava or Saiva or even Buddhist or 
Jaina, who did not set up for themselves a Special system of 


social relations and domestic rites, though, as shown above. that 
framed by the Lingayats for themselves is a copy of that of the 
Brahmanas, which, however, is a reformed copy i 
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The impression that this whole account creates in one is that 
Lingayatism owes its origin to a spirit of jealousy of the power 
exercised by Brahmanism and of rivalry with the system. Such 
& spirit of jealousy and rivalry cannot be expected to have arisen 
in thoroughly depressed minds. The system therefore must have 
come into existence among the spirited members of the upper 
classes of non-Brahmanic Hindus under the leadership of a body 
of men composed of Braéhmanas known by the name of Aradhyas. 
Some of the members of this body did not go far enough in the 
desired reform, as mentioned before, and formed a distinct sect. 


It will thus be seen that all the Lingayats have not sprung 
up from the Sidra caste, but there is a mixture of the three 
higher orders among them, The claim that the two main classes 
of the sect put forward of their being Lingi-Brahmanas, i.e., 
Brahmanas wearing the Linga, seems to be founded on truth. 
The Acarya or Jangama classis said to have sprung from the 
five holy persons, adored on the occasion of a religious ceremony, 
whose names end in the suffix àràdhya significative of their being 
Brahmanas. We might therefore safely take them to be of a 
Brahmanic descent? As to the Paücamas, they probably repre- 


1 An Arádhya sect is mentioned by Anantünandagiri as having come into 
conflict with Sathkaracarya (See Sathkaravijaya, Bibl. Ind., p. 37). In the 
corresponding portion of Dhanapati’s Dindima which accompanies 
Madhava’s Sathkaravijaya the name of the sect does not occur; so that it 
is questionable whether the Aradhya sect came into existence before 
Sarhkara, even if we suppose that the sect mentioned by Anantanandagiri 
was the same as the one we have noticed as affiliated to the Lingayats. 
Or, on the evidence of Anantainandagiri the Aradhya sect may be con- 
sidered to have come into existence about the time of Samkaracarya, 
that is, before the ninth century A. D., and the theory advanced, that the 
Lingayat reform was carried out within its limits, and a portion of the 
Aradhya sect adopted the new creed and developed it, while another 
remained orthodox and staunch to some of the Brahmanic practices. To 
this portion is to be traced the Aradhya sect of the present day. 

2 There are Jahgamas who know Sanskrit, and I have been in communica- 
tion with one such of the name of Mallikarjuna$astrin, who directed me to 
some of the books of the sect wich I have followed in this seotion, and also 
gave oral information on some points. He claims to be a Brahmana 
authorised to study the Vedas, his own Veda being the White Yajurveda. 
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sent the Vaisya order of the Brahmanic system which followed 
the ocoupation of tracers and cultivators, and as the Vaisyas 
belong to the class of the twice-born, so also do the Paficamas 
and hence they are included in the Lingi-Brahmana group. 


XII. Saivism in the Dravida Country. 


§ 107. Saivism prevails in the Dravida or Tamil country, 
and possesses an extensive literature of its own. It consists of 
eleven collections. The first three contain the hymns composed 
by a saint held in great reverence, of the name Tirufidnasam- 
bandha. They are three hundred and eighty-four in number, 
each being called a Padigam, which consists of ten stanzas with 
an eleventh containing the author's name usially added. The 
next three were composed by Appar who was an older contem- 
porary of Sambandha, who had renounced Buddhism or rather 
Jainism and become a Saiva. The seventh collection belongs 
to Sundara who was a Brahmana devotee of a later generation. 
These seven books are called Devàram and are compared to the 
Brahmanic Veda, In certain processions, while on the one side 
the hymns of the Brahmanic Veda are repeated, on the other are 
sung those contained in the Devaram which are addressed to the 
"deity. The Tiruvasagam forms the eighth book, and it resembles 
the Upanisads. The author of this book is Manikkavasagar. 
The ninth group is made up of hy 
the Devaram hymns. One of the writers is Kandaraditya, a 
Cola king, from whom Rajara‘a Ccla, who came to the throne in 
984-85 A. D., was fifth in descent. The tenth contains mystic 
songs ofa Yogin called Tirumülar, The eleventh collecticn is 
composed of miscellaneous pieces, the last ten of which were 
written by Nambi Andar Nambi, The Ohne! ft Ossa fon ftw 
tbe basis of the Tamil Purana called Periyapurana. These eleven 
collections together with the Peri yapurana, which are all written 


mns ecmposed in i aitation of 


The head monk of the Chitald 


rug conv 
visitation to Poona about tw 


a number of followers. He 
had Studied i 
ar 
and was able to converse fluently in pure Sanskrit mo ERE of 
the sect are written in Sanskrit, ARER 
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in tbe Tamil language, form the sacred literature of the Tamil 
Saivas. Besides these there are the works of what are called 
Santana-Acaryas, which are fourteen in number and called 
Siddhantasastras. Their contents are of a philosophical nature. 


The most highly honoured of all these writers is Tirumana- 
sambandha. He was a Brahmana by birth, and the poetic 
faculty was developed in him very early in life. His hymns are 
full of the purest devotional feeling and are melodious. The 
tunes in which they were originally sung were Dravidian, but 
in later times northern melodies with northern names came to be 
used. Sambandha’s image is set up for worship in every Saiva 
temple, and he is adored by Tamil poets and philosophers in the 
beginning of their works. He wasa great enemy of Buddhists 
and Jainas; and every tenth stanza of his Padigams, or hymns, 
contains an imprécation against them. On one occasion, he was 
invited by the queen of Kuni Pandya of Madhura, where he held 
a disputation with the Buddhists or Jainas, which ended in the 
conversion of the king to the Saiva faith’. 


In an Inscription in the Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore the 
king Rajarajadeva, after whom the temple was named, makes a 
daily allowance for the support of the reciters or singers of the 
Tiruppadiyam or the Padigams of Tirufiànasambandha, before 
the twenty-ninth year of his reign’. The date of Rajaraja’s 
accession to the throne has been determined by the mention of a 
lunar eclipse in one of his inscriptions to be 984-5 A. D. This 
is consistent with the fact mentioned in another Inseription! that 
he conquered Satyasraya, who was the immediate successor of 
Tailapa, the founder of the later Calukya dynasty of Maharasira, 
and died in Saka 930, or 1008 A. D. Thus before the twenty-ninth 
year of Rajaraja, i. e. before 1013 A. D., the Padigams of Sam- 
bandha had come to be looked upon as so sacred that the recita- 


1 The above account is mostly taken from the able paper of P. Sundaram 
Pillai published in the Ind. Ant. Vol. XXV, pp. 113%. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Pillai does not give us precise information as to whether it was 
the Buddhists against whom Sambandha directs his attacks or the Jainas. 

® South-In£ian Inscriptions ed. by E. Hultzsch, Vol. "I, p: 252, No. 65, 

3 Ind. Ant., Vo’. XXIII, p. 297. 

4 South-Ind. Inscrs,, Vol, II, p. 2. 


26 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV. ] 
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tion or singing of them was considered an act of religious merit 
like the repetition of the Satarudriya by the followers of the 
Brahmanic Veda. This character the hymns of Sambandha 
could not have acquired unless they had come into existence 


about four hundred years before the beginning of the eleventh 


century. This is consistent with the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Pillai that Sambandha flourished in the seventh century, 


The Inscriptions in the temples at Kaficipura contain evidence 


of Snivism being in a flourishing condition in the sixth century, 
The Pallava king Ràiasimha constructed a temple, and the god 
inside was named after him Ràjasimhesvara. Rajasimha appears 
from some of the Inscriptions to have been a contemporary of the 
early Calukya prince Pulake$in L' who may be referred to 


about the year 550 A. D., as his son Kirtivarman I, came to the 
throne about the year 567 A, D.?. 


The Saivism that prevailed in the T 
have been generally of the ordinary kind, since the hymns in the 
Devàram sing the praises of Siva and exhibit fervent devotional 
feeling, but there must have been some Darsana or system of 
philosophy also, since in an Inscription in the Rajasirnhesvara 
temple at Kāñci Atyantakama, which was another name of Raja- 
simha, is represented as proficient in the system of the Saiva- 
siddhantas, And the last species of the Saiva l.terature detailed 
above is, it will have been seen, called Siddhantasastra composed 
by Santana-Acaryas. These must be philosophical works on 
Saivism. And the system therein taught appears in all likelihood 
to be the same or similar to the Saivadaréana, which has already 
been explained. But what exactly the system taught by the 


Siddhaintas was, we have not the means of finding out, as none of 
: ` 3 
the works is available for examination. 


amil country seems to 


The Periyapuràna gives an 
devotees of Siva, and these 
Vaisnavas. The enemies that both these Classes of devotees had 
to contend with were J ainas, and it appears to me that both 
1 South-Ind, Insers., Vol. I, p. 11, ooo ap ie ee 
2 Early History of the Deccan, 

Edition, p. 68 .—N. B, U.] 


account of sixty-three Bhaktas or 
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Saivism and Vaisnavism penetrated to the extreme South of 
India after the revival of Brahmanism in the North during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Bucdhism and Jainism had been 
introduced earlier, and were in possession of the field when the 
two later systems of theistic belief were introduced into the 
Southern country. Hence arose the necessity of controversies 
and contests which these systems carried on with their earlier 
predecessors. Whether Saivism extended itself to the Tamil 
country before the revival, we have not the means of determining. 


XII. The Saktas or Sakti Worshippers. 


§ 108. In the Vedic literature down to the Grhyasütras which 
we have examined for tracing the development of the idea of 
Rudra-Siva, no female devotee of predominant power is mentioned, 
We have such names as Rudrani and Bhavani, which are simply 
derivatives and do not show a belief in the existence of an 
independent powerful goddess. Uma, too, is the wife of a god 
and does not overshadow her male ccnsort. In the MBh, 
( Bhismaparvan, chap. 23 ), however, there is a hymn addressed 
to Durga by Arjuna under the advice of Krsna in which she is 
prayed to for granting victory in the fcrthcoming battle. This 
hymn itself shows that at the time when it was composed and 
inserted in the poem, Durga had already acquired such an 
importance that she was adored by men as a powerful goddess, 
able to fulfil their desires. Among the names by which she is 
addressed occur the following : Kumari (maiden), Kali (black 
or female time as destroyer ), Kapali (wearer of skulls ), Maha- 
kali (the great destroyer), Candi (angry), Katyayani (of the 
Katya family ), Karala (frightful), Vijaya (Victory ), Kausiki 
(of the Kusika family ), Uma, Kantaravasini (dwelling in the 
forest). There is another hymn in the Virataparvan (chap. 6) 
sung by Yudhisthira. It does not exist in the principal Southern 
MsS., and is probably an interpolation, as it contains almost the 
same matter as in a similar passage in the Harivamsa. The 


‘points and epithets in this hymn which deserve notice are these. 


She is called Mahisasurana$ini (or the destroyer of the demon 
in the shape of a buffalo) and she is fond of wine, flesh and beasts. 
She was born to Yasoda and dashed against a stone, whereupon 
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she went to heaven. She is called the most beloved of Narayana 
andthe sister of Vasudeva. She resides permanently on the 
Vindhya mountain. 


It is related in the Harivarnsa ( vv. 3236 ff.) that Visnu 
descended into the Patala, and asked sleep in the form of des- 
troying time (Nidra Kalaripini) to become the daughter of 
Yasoda. Sheis told that she would become Kausik! and would 
have a permanent residence on the Vindhya mountain. There she 
was told that she would kill Sumbha and Nisumbha and would 
be worshipped by animal sacrifices. There is given a hymn to 
Apya (Durga) in which she is represented as the goddess of 
Sabaras, Pulindas, Barbaras and other wild tribes, and as fond of 
wine and flesh. 


The goddess that killed the buffalo-demon, was, acoording to 
the M arkandeya-Purana (ch. 82) made up of the fierce radiance 
of Siva, visnu and Brahmadeva, and all the other gods contri- 
buted to the formation of her limbs as well as her ornaments. 
She is called Candi and Ambika. The formation of the goddess 
that killed Sumbha and Nisumbha, according to the account 
which follows, is thus explained. The gods being oppressed by 
the demons Sumbha and Nigumbha went to the Himalayas and 
praised the goddess, whereupon Parvati came out to bathe in the 
Ganges. Then Siva, also called Ambika, came out of the body of 
Parvati, and said that it was she whom the gods were praising to 
induce her to kill Sumbha and Nisumbha, She was called 
Kausiki, because she sprang out from Koda or frame of Parvati’s 
body. When Ambika came out of her body, 
became dark, and hence she received the name of Kalika (dark 
one). In the course of the fight, when Sumbha and Nisumbha 
pounced upon her, her forehead became dark with anger, and 
from it came Kali with a frightful face wearing a EP of 
skulls and a tiger-skin and with an infernal weapon (Khatvanga) 
inher hand. She killed the demons Canda cud isl a jer 
back to Ambikà, who thereupon, cies she bod m mn 
demons, gave her the name Camunda, TRS RS i - d 
Mahe$vari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Vàràhl, SCORE En Tae P 
which are the powers or spirits of the gods f and Ain ib 

rom whom their 


Parvati’s complexion 
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names are derived, are called her excellent forms ( Vibhütis). 
At the end, the goddess says that she would, in the Vaivasvata 
Manu, destroy Sumbha and Nisumbha again by assuming the 
form of the goddess residing on the Vindhya mountain, and pro- 
ceeds to give the other forms that she would assume on other 
occasions such as the daughter of Nanda, Sakambhari, Bhima, 
Bhramari, etc. 


§ 109. In the account bere given, it will be seen that there is 
one goddess with a number of different names. But the critical 
eye will see that they are not merely names, but indicate different 
goddesses who owed their conception to different historical con- 
ditions, but who were afterwards indentified with the one goddess 
by the usual mental habit of the Hindus. First we have Uma, 
the protectress, the consort of Siva, Then we have Haimavati, 
and Parvati which are the epithets of Uma, since Siva, her 
consort, was Girisa, or dweller on the mountain, and she was a 
woman born on the mountain. 


Then there are goddesses, dwelling in forests and on the 
Vindhya mountain, towhom animals and even human beings were 
sacrificed, and oblations of wine were given and who were also 
the goddesses worshipped by the wild tribes, such as Pulindas, 
Sabaras and Barbaras. These were fierce goddesses and have the 
names of Karala, Kali, Candi, Camunda, and others. It must be 
admitted, however, that the first two names came into use when 
in ar early age Rudra was identified with Agni, whose flames, 
which were considered his tongues, have those two names and 
five others. Probably the ferocity of the later goddesses of those 
names was due to this identification and not to their being the 
objects of worship to the ferocicus barbarous tribes. In all Jikeli- 
hood, however, both the elements contributed to give that 
character to Kali, Karala and Camunda. That an aboriginal 
element should have contributed to the formation of Rudra’s 
consort in later times, as ‘4 did in earlier times, towards the 
formation of Rudra himself as he is represented in the Sata- 
rudriya, is a matter that might be expected. 


A third and powerful element in the conception of these 
goddesses is that of Sakti, or power. The powers of willing, acting, 
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creating, illuding, etc. were conceived-of as goddesses as the 
noun Sakti is of the feminine gender. The seven goddesses 
named above, Brahmi, Mahe$vari, etc. owe their origin to this 
conception of Sakti and the powers ofthe seven gods. In later 
times some of the Brahmanie families came to have tutelary 
goddesses, and thus we have Katyayani, or the goddess of the 
Katyas, and Kausikl the goddess of the Kausikas. A further 
development went on especially under the influence of the idea of 
Sakti, or power,and thus we have three forms in which the 
goddess was worshipped. First we have the ordinary bland 
form, in which the goddess is worshipped. Then we have the 
fierce form, in which she is associated with the schools of 
Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, and animals and human beings are 
sacrificed. And the third is the sensual form, in which she is 
the object of worship with the school of the Saktas, who are so 
called because they are worshippers of Sakti. 


§ 110. The Tantras inculcating the worship of the goddess in 
these various forms, constitute a considerable body of literature. 
We will here notice the formation, doctrines and practices of a 
school based on one of these forms, that which we have called 
sensual. The goddess here is called Anandabhairavi, Tripura- 
sundari, and Lalita. Her dwelling is thus described. There is 
an ocean of nectar, in which there are five celestial trees. Then 
there is a row or enclosure of Nipa or Kadamba trees, in the 
midst of which is a pavilion made of jewel stones. In that 
pavilion is situated a palace made.of the wish- 
where lies the great sani, the great Tripurasundari, on a couch, 
which is Siva, with Mahesàna for its coverlet and Sadasgiva for 
its pillow. The legs of the couch áre Brahmadeva, Hari, Rudra 
and Isvara. These are spirits discharging certain functions con- 
tained in the essence of Mahe$vara!, This is a mythological 
explanation of certain figures in the mystic cirles and of Qe 
cal terms. The goddess is thus elevated to the highest position. 
Anandabhairava or Mahabhairava, which is the name given to 


Siva, is the soul of, or is composed of, the nine collections of 


uere of which the world is made UP, Such ag time and its 
1 Saundaryalahari with Laksmidhara's commentar 
M M S z 
on vv. 8 and 92. YSore Ed, comment. 


giving stone, 
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various forms ( Kalavyüha), existing things like the blue sub- 
stanze ( Kulavyüha), names ( Nàmavyüha), perception ( Jiisna- 
vyüha), the five faculties, viz. consciousness, heart, will, intelli- 
gence, and mind (Cittavyüha). Mahabhairava is the soul of the 
goddess; therefore she also is the soul of, or composed of, the 
nine collections. Both, therefore, constitute one entity. When 
there is Simarasya, or community of joy or intense love between 
them, creation follows. The female element, or Mahabhairavi, 
however, is predominant in the process of creation and the male 
element, or Mahabhairava, in the work of destruction’. 

The metaphysical doctrines of what is called Sambhava- 
darsana, on which the usual practices and rites of the Saktas 
profess to be based, are these’. Siva and Sakti are the primordial 
substances. Siva in the form of Prakasa (light) enters into 
Sakti in the form of Vimarga or Sphürti (feeling or appearance), 
and assumes the form of a Bindu (drop); and Sakti similarly 
enters into Siva, whereupon the Bindu develops, and there arises 
out of it the female element called Nada (sound). These two, 
the Bindu and the Nàda, becoming united, form one compound 
Bindu, and that substance represents the intense affinity between 
the female and male energies and is called Kama (love). Again, 
there are two drops, one of which is white and represents the 
male element, and the other, red, which represents the female 
element. These form the Kala; these three again, the compound 
Bindu, and the white and red drops form one substance called 
Kamakala. Thus there are four powers united here: (1) the 
original Bindu representing the material of which the world is 
made; (2) Nada, or sound, upon which depends the naming of 
the substances, arising from the development of the Bindu. 
Between these two there is intense love, but no creation follows 
simply from it. They only contain the materials of things and 
speech. Therefore a productive energy is associated with them 
by (3) the white male drop which, however, by itself cannct 
produce, and by (4) the female red drop which is fecundated by 
the male drop. 


1 Ibid. v. 34. 


2 The following contains ina recast form the matter given in pp. 89—91 of 
my Report on the Searcli for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1883—84. 
[ = Volume II of this Edition, pp: 219-223 N. B. U. J 
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When all these four principles unite into one substarce, 
Kamakala, the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them ( Vagarthau ), proceeds. Another substance called the 
Hardhakala is also developed, according to some, along with the 
Nada, when the female element first enters into the simple Bindu. 
In a certain text the highest deity, or Kamakala is spoken of as 
having the sun (compound Bindu) for her face, fire and moon 
(the red and white Bindus) for her breasts, and the Hardha- 
kala for her organ of generation. This view provides a womb 
from which creation springs out. The creative agent, therefore, 
is a goddess thus constituted, and she is the highest deity and is 
called Para, Lalita, Bhattarika and Tripurasundari. Siva is 
symbolically identified with the letter a and Sakti with h, the 
last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. This his called Ardhakala, 
or half part, and hence the female element, or womb, mentioned 
above is called the half part in the shape of the letter h. This 
h, or the half part, together with « which stands for Siva is a 
symbolic representation of Kamakala or Tripurasundari, who is 
the result of the combination of Siva and Sakti. She is thus 
called Aham, the ego, and is invested with egoism or individua- 
lity, and hence it is that all her developments (i.e. the whole 
creation) have egoism or individuality; and all souls are but 
forms of Tripurasundari and become Tripurasundari when they 
study and practise the Kamakalavidya with its series of Devi- 
cakras, or mystic circles. 4 and h, being the first and last 
letters of the alphabet, contain between them all letters and 
through them all words, i. e. the whole speech ; and just as all 
things are produced from Tripurasundari, so are all words which 
express the things. She is thus called Para, the first of the four 
kinds of speech. Creation is Parinama, or development, and not 
Vivarta, or the generation of false appearances, This is the 
philosophy of the Sambhavadar$ana, and it will be seen that, 
though it admits a male element in the beginning, still it is 
thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes pre- 
dominant; and the highest deity is à goddess, 


z i viz. Tripurasundari. 
The ambition of every pious follower of the system is to become 


identical with Tripurasundari, and one of his religious exercises 


is to habituate himself to think that he is a Woman "Thus the 
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followers of the Sakti school justify their appellation by the 
belief that God is a woman and it ought to be the aim of all to 
become a woman. . 


Tripurasundari is propitiated and eventually attained by 
assuming the vow ( Diksa) of a devoted worship of her. This 
vow is of three kinds. The first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap of Siva in the Maha- 
padmavana (a garden of lotuses ), as possessed of a body which 
is pure joy and is the original cause of all, and as identical with 
one’s own self. The second is the Cakrapüja, the worship by 
means of the mystic circles, which is a Bahyayaga, or material 
worship; and the third consists in studying and knowing the 
true doctrine. The second is the proper Sakti ceremonial, It 
consists in the worship of a picture of the female organ drawn 
in the centre of another consisting of a representation of nine 
such organs, the whole of which forms the Sricakra. The pictures 
are drawn on & Bhürja leaf or a piece of silken cloth or on a gold 
leaf’. "With reference to this worship it must be observed that 
there are two classes of Saktas: (1) Kaulika and (2) Samayin. 
The former worship the gross material object, while the latter 
have a recourse to imagery. The worship of the pictures just 
mentioned is resorted to by ancient (Pūrva) Kaulas, while the 
modern ( Uttara ) Kaulas worship the organ of a living beautiful 
woman. The Kaulas worship their goddess by offering to her, 
and themselves using, wine, flesh, honey ( Madhu ), fish and such 
other things. Tke Samayins, of course, abstain from such 


‘practices. There are even Brahmanas, who secretly profess the 


doctrines of the Sakta school and worship the goddess Tripura- 
sundari in accordance with the Pürva-Kaula or Uttara-Kaula 
way. There are no distinctions of caste when the worship of the 
Bhairavicakra is going on. Men of all castes become Brahmanas, 
but they resume their own castes when the worship is over". 
There are several more innocent and decorous modes of wor- 
shipping the goddess under the names of Lalita and Upanga- 
Jalita mentioned in the ordinary religious books. The worship 
of the latter comes off on the fifth lunar day of Agvina and of 


1 Saundaryalahari y. 41, commentary. 


-2 Aufreoht's-Oxf..Cat.-p.-92, n. 


27 ( R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV.) . aant we 
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the former for the first ten days. The latter, when so worshipped 
by women, wards off widowhood!. 


XIV. The Sect of Ganapatyas. 


$111. Rudra had his hosts of Maruts; who were called his 
Ganas, and the leader of these Ganas was Ganapati. The name 
Rudra, as we have seen, was generalised and signified a number 
of spirits partaking of the character of the original Rudra ; and so 
was the name Ganapati generalised and meant many leaders of 
the Ganas or groups. Another name, Vinàyaka, denoting a Spirit 
also came into use. In the AU. Rudra is identified with many 
gods or spirits, and among these there is one called Vin&yaka, 
In the MBh. ( AnuSadsanaparvan 151, v. 26) Ganesvaras and 
Vinàyakas are mentioned amongst the gods, who observe the 
actions of men and are present everywhere; and again, ( v. 57) 
Vinàyakas are said to remove all evil from men when praised. 
GaneSvaras, or Ganapatis, and Vinàyakas are here represented, 
as the former are in the Satarudriya, many in number -and 
present everywhere, 


In the Manavagrhyasitra (2.14) is given an account of 
Vin&yakas. They are four in number. And their names are 
(1) Salakatankata, (2) Kusmandarajaputra, (3) Usmita, and (4) 
Devayajana. When Possessed by these a person 
earth, cuts grass, and writes on his bod 
waters, men with shaved heads, camels, pigs, asses, etc., and feels 
he is moving in the air, and when walking, sees somebody pur- 
suing him from behind. Again, when possessed by these, Princes 
Royal do not obtain the kingdom, though qualified to govern. 
Girls do not obtain bridegrooms, though possessed of the 
necessary qualities. Women do not get children, even if other- 
wise qualified. The children of other women die. A learned 
teacher qualified to teach does not obtain pupils, and there are 


pounds sods of 
Y, and sees in dreams 


many interruptions and breaks in the course of sty dent. Trade 


A person, who shows such 


and agriculture are unsuccessful. 
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After bathing oblations of mustard oil extracted afresh should be 
offered to the four Vināyakas in a ladle made of the wood of the 
Udumbara tree and poured over the head of the individual. 
Then food of many sorts, rice, husked and unhusked, flesh, and 
fish, cooked as well as raw, pulse of various kinds, etc. should be 
put into a basket and the basket placed on the ground where four 
roads meet, the ground first being covered with Kuga grass. 
Then certain deities including evil spirits are invoked, and a 
wish expressed that they may be satisfied, and, becoming £0, 
satisfy the worshipper, etc. This is the ceremony which frees 
the persons haunted by the Vinayakas. 


— Yajfiavaikya in his Smrti ( I. 271ff. ) gives the same ceremony 
and frequently in the same words. But the ceremony appears 
4n a somewhat more developed or complicated form. He begins 
by stating that Rudra and Brahmadeva appointed Vinàyaka to 
the leadership of the, Ganas, (i.e. made him Ganapati), and 
assigned to him the functions of raising difficulties and obstruc- 
tions in the actions of men. In the Smrti, one Vinayaka is only 
addressed, but instead of the four names occurring in the Sūtra, 
six are given, viz. (1) Mita, (2) Sammita, (3) Sala, (4) Katankata, 
(5) Kismanda, and (6) Rajaputra, and these are said to be six 
different names of the one Vinayaka. After the basket with 
various kinds of food has been prepared, directions are given to 
make an obeisance to Ambika, the mother of Vinayaka. 

The form of the ceremony contained in the Sūtra is un- 
questionably more ancient than that contained in the other work. 
But the difference between the two shows that during the period 


that had elapsed between the composition of the Sūtra and that of 
the Smrti, the four Vinayakas had become one Ganapati-Vinayaka, 
having Ambikā for his mother. It will thus be seen that, in his 


own nature, this last god is an unfriendly or malignant spirit, 
but capable of being made friendly and benignant by propitiatory 


‘rites. In this respect, he resembles Rudra himself. That the 
 Vin&àyakas had come to be objects of faith before the Christian 
„era, may be taken to follow from the occurrence of the ceremony 


mentioned above in a Grhyasutra. But the one Ganapati-Vina- 


«yaka, the son of Ambika, was introduced into the Hindu pantheon 


much later. 
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None of the Gupta Inscriptions which I subjected to an 
examination on & former occasion! contains any mention of his 
name or announces any gift or benefaction in his honour. But 
in two of the caves at Ellora, there are groups of images of Kala, 
Kali, the Seven Mothers or Saktis, and Ganapati*. These caves 
are to be referred to the latter part.of the eighth century. So that 
between the end of the fifth and the end. of the} eighth century 
the Ganapati: cult must have come into practice, and the Smrti 
of Yàjavalkya: must have been written not earlier; than the 
sixth century. Another Inscription, and an old relic, which 
indicate the prevalence of the worship of Ganapati, are found at 
a place called Ghatiyala, 22 miles north-west of Jodhpur. There 
is a column there, on the top of which there'are four images of 
Ganapati facing the four quarters. In the opening sentence of 
the Inscription engraved on it, an obeisance is made to Vinayaka. 
The date of the inscription is Vikrama-Samvat 918 = A. D. 869% 


When and how the god came to have the elsphant's head, it is 
difficult to determine. The images in the cave-temples at Ellora 
have that head, and Bhavabhiti also in. the beginning of the 
eighth century describes him, in the opening stanza of the 
Malatimadhava, as possessed of such a head. Rudra-Sive and 
the gods allied with him were connected closely with forests and 
wild places, in which elephants also were found. The hide worn 
by Rudra and by his consort also in one of her forms was the 
hide of an elephant, and it perhaps’ suited the fancy of some men 
to place the head of that animal over the bod 
mischievous. Ganapati’s reputation for wis 
be attributed to the confusion between him and Brhaspati, who 
in RV. II. 23. 1 is called Ganapati, 


Brhaspati, of course, is the 
Vedic god of wisdom, and is called the sage of sages. 


$112. Six varieties of the Ganapatya sect are mentioned by 
Anandagiri, or Anantanandagiri as he is sometimes called in his 
Samkardigvijaya as well as by Dhanapati in his Comin M m en 


y of a god originally 
dom is, I believe, to 


'1 See my ‘Peep into the Early History o Le 
7.3368, y of India’; JBBRAS, Vol. XX, 
© 2 In Ràvana-ki-khai, in the circumambulator 
temples. See Cave-Temples by Fergusson and 

3 Ep. Ind. Vol. IX, pp. 277ff, 


Y Passage and Ramesvara 
Burgess, 
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the corresponding work of Madhava. The first consists of those 
who adore Mahaganapati. Mahaganapati is, according to them, 
the creator, and he alone remains when Brahmadeva and others 
have been destroyed at the time of the dissolution. He should be 
meditated upon as possessed of his peculiar face with one tooth 
and as embraced by the Sakti. By his own wonderful power, hé 
creates Brahmadeva and others. One, who repeats the original 
Mantra and meditates on this Ganapati, attains supreme bliss. 
The name of the person who expounds these doctrines to the 
Acirya is given as Girijasuta. 

Another interlocutor follows. His name is Ganapatikumara, 
and he adores Haridraganapati. He takes his stand on RY. II. 
23. 1, and makes out this text to mean “We. meditate on thee 
who art the leader of the group of Rudra, Visnu, Brahman, Indra 
and others, and art the instructor of sages Bhrgu, Guru, Sesa and 
others, the highest of all who know -the sciences, the greatest 
lord of the Brahmans engaged in the creation of the world, i.e. 
adored by Brahman. and others in the work of creation and 
others”. He should be worshipped and, meditated on as being 
dressed in a yellow silken garment, bearing & yellow sacred 
thread, having four arms, three eyes and his face suffused over 
by turmeric ointment, and holding & noose and an elephant-goad 
and a staff in his hand. He who worships the god in this form, 
obtains emancipation. Ganapati is the cause of the whole world, 
and Brahma and others are his parts. The worshipper of this 
Ganapati should bear, on both of his arms, the marks of Gana- 
pati’s face and one tooth impressed upon them by a heated iron 
stamp. 

Then came Herambasuta, who was the worshipper of Ucchista- 
ganapati. The followers of this variety resort to the left-handed 
path ( Vamamarga ), which probably was set up in imitation of 
the Kaula worship of Sakti. The form of Ganapati meditated 
on is very obscene. There is no distinction of caste among the 
followers of this sect. No restriction is to be observed, such as 
marriage imposes, and promiscuous intercourse is allowed and 
also the use of wine. The follower should have a red mark on 
his forehead. All the ordinary ceremonies, such 4S twilight 
adorations ( Samdhyavandana ), are left to a man’s own will. 
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The followers of the other three Ganapatis, Navanita, Svarna, 
and Sarhtana, worship their god, they say, according to the Sruti. 
B-t since Ganapati is adored in the beginning of every religious 
act, he is the chief god and all the other gods are parts of him 
and should be worshipped as such. They regard the whole world 
as Ganapati and adore him as such. 

Since the god Ganapati-Vinàyaka was introduced about the 
sixth century, it is questionable whether these several Sects 
existed at the time of Sathkaracarya, The imprinting of the face 
and the tooth of the god on the arms was & custom common to 
them with the Madhva Vaisnavas, though it is hardly indicative 
of the period in which the sect arose, But the worship of Gana- 
pati without reference to any particular sect’ is practised by 
nearly all Hindus at the beginning of any religious ceremony 
and on special occasions. His image made of clay is worshipped 
with great pomp in the Maratha country on the fourth lunar day 
of the month of Bhadrapada (September), and at Chinchwad near 
Poona there is a special establishment for the exclusive worship 
of that god. ) 
Wc XV. Skanda or Karttikeya, 


$ 113. - Another god whose worship was extensively practised 
in ancient times, but is now rare, is Skanda or Karttikeya. The 
general belief is that he was the son of Siva and Parvati. But 
in the Ramayana he is reprosented as the son of the god of fire 
and Ganga (I. chap. 37), The foetus was thrown by Ganga 
on the Himavat mountain, and it was nourished by the six 
stars constituting the constellation of Kritik ( Pleiades ) ard 
was thus called the son of the Kritikas or Karttikeya, In 
the MBh. ( Vanaparvan, chap. 229 ) also he is Tepresented as the 
‘son of Fire, but the mother was Agni’s true wife Svaha, who had 
„assumed the forms of the wives Of six Rsis, whom Agni loved. 
But here he is called the son of Siva also, as Agni is a form of 
that god. There are other stories connecting him with Siva and 
Parvati as his parents. But whatever the legend may have been 
„there is nc question that he was Connected with Siva, and was 
the leader of one of his Ganas. There is a Lihg&yat tradition 
reported in the section on that sect’ that h ii 


e was a founder of a 
Ante, p. 196 N. B. U. ] s 
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Gotra, and was a form of Siva himself. His having the peacock 
for his vehicle is also consistent with his connection with Siva, 
as peacocks are found in forests of which Rudra and his 
attendants were gods. His being the leader of the army of the 
gods was an idea probably suggested by his being the leader of a 
Gana of Rudra, And in historical times he has been associated 
with Siva. Under P. V. 3. 99, Patañjali mentions the images of 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha as being worshipped in his time. On 
the reverse of the coins of the Kusana prince Kaniska, there are 
figures with their names in Greek letters of Skando, Mahaseno, 
Komaro and Bizago! . The first is Skanda, and because he was 
the commander of the army of the gods, he was also called 
Mahàsena, which is the second name on the coin, The third is 
Kumara, which is also a name of Skanda, and the fourth is the 
Skr. Visakha. If the first three were the names of one deity only, 
there was no necessity for giving three names and three’ figures. 
These, therefore, must have been regarded as three different gods 
as Visakha undoubtedly was from his being mentioned separately 
from Skanda by Patafijali. In the story in the MBh. referred to 
above Vis&kha is mentioned as having arisen from the right side 
of Skanda when it was struck by Indra’s thunderbolt. This is 
indicative of the tendency to make the two as one person; and 
they appear to have been so made in later times. Or, looking to 
the fact that there are two names of Buddha on the coins, tlie 


'above three may have been the names of one single deity. There are 


also three indications of the prevalence of the worship of Skanda 
or Mahasena in the early centuries. In the. year 414 A. D. was 


-built a Pratoli, or gallery, in the temple of Svami-Mahasena by 
-one Dhruvagarman at Bilsad®, Several holy observances and 
‘vows in the name of Kumara and Karttikeya are mentioned in 


Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, and the worship of that god has not 
become obsolete: even at the present day. $ 


XVI. The Sect of Sauras and the Northern Sun-Worship. 


$ 114, arya, or the sun as the orb that is seen in the sky 
T nol as an. imaginary god of light, was a Vedic deity. At is 


1 See JBBRAS, Vol. XX, p. 385, ' cu "egi 
2 Ib. p- 395. 
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but reasonable to expect that the worship of such a deity should 
not become obsolete in later times, since the orb of the sun ig 
daily seen in the sky. In two passages in RV. ( VIL. 60. 1; 69, 2) 
the singer wishes the rising sun to declare him sinless to Mitra, 
Varuna, and other gods. This idea probably arose from the fact 
that the rising sun by his bright light discloses everything that 
has been done in the darkness of the previous night, and thence 
it developed into a belief that the sun destroys sins. Kausitaki 
is represented to have adored the sun in the morning, at midday, 
and in the evening, and having made offerings of water with 
flowers, sandal, etc. or without ( Arghya ), prayed for the removal 
of his sins ( KBU. IJ. 7). And this is what we do or are expected 
to do in our twilight and midday adorations. 


Water is sipped by repeating a formula expressive of a wish 
that the Sun, Manyu and Manyupati may protect the adorer from 
sins (AG, Parisisia I. 3, and TA. X. 25. 1). After that, three offerings 
of water with or without the other ingredients are made to the sun 
after repeating the Gayatri, and then the water is whirled round 
his head by the adorer by repeating the Mantra “That Aditya is 
Brahman"'. A$yalàyana directs that, while adoring the morning 
twilight, one facing the east should repeat the Gayatri-Mantra 
till the whole disc of the sun has risen, and in the evening with 
his face towards the west till the whole has gone down and the 
stars have begun to appear ( AG, III. 7. 4—6 ). 


In the Upanayana ceremony, when the boy is invested with 
the sacred thread and other badges of a student's life, he is made 
to look at the orb of the sun, when the preceptor, addressing that 
deity, prays“ Oh god Savitar, this is thy student, protect him. 
aena a (NG: T2046), Khedira prescribes the adora- 
tion of the sun for the enjoyment of riches and for the attainment 
of fame (Khādiragrhyasūtra IV. 1. 14 and 23). The hymn 
addressed by Yudhisthira to the sun after he entered his forest- 
residence, and his having obtained a vessel fixam him for the 
production of all the food wanted p 


M him, hi i nd 
followers, are well-known. s family a 


da esa gases Goitana Mayüra, who lived at the court of 


1 Asav Sdityo Brahma. ; Laas 
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Harsavardhana, composed a hundred stanzas to obtain relief 
from the white leprosy from which he suffered. About the be- 
ginning of the eighth century Bhavabhuti makes the Sütradhara, 
or the manager, of the Malatimadhava offer prayers to the rising 
sun to remove all his sins and bestow holy blessings on him. 


Thus the sun has been adored since the Vedic times for the 
removal of sins, &nd the bestowal of riches, food, fame, health, 
and other blessings. At the present day twelve prostrations are 
made to Sürya by repeating twelve of his names, all of which 
have a Sanskrit etymology, and there is no foreign look about 
them. "There is also a more elaborate set of such prostrations. 


§ 115. It cannot but be expected, therefore, that a school 
should come into existence for the exclusive worship of the sun. 
And such a school is that of the Sauras, Anandagiri brings 
Samkara into contact with the followers of this sect at a place in 
the south called Subrahmanya situated at the distance of fourteen 
days’ journey from Anantasayana or Trivendram. The name of 
their leader was Divakara, and they wore a circular spot of red 
sandal on the forehead and bore red flowers. The substance of 
the account of this school given by Divakara is as follows :— 

The Supreme Soul, the Sun, is the author of the world. He 
is the tutelary deity of the Sauras and is adored by them. The 
Srutis themselves speak of him as the cause of the world, such 
as “the sun is the soul of moveable and immoveable things He 
(RV. L 115. 1) and “ That Aditya is Brahman”. Brahman with 
which the sun has thus been identified is the cause of the whole 
world, according to the text, from which all these beings originate, 
etc. (TU. III. 1.1.) There is also a Smrti text in favour of this 
doctrine. There are six classes of devotees of the sun all bearing 
a mark made by red sandal, wearing a garland of red flowers, 
and repeating the formula of eight syllables. Some worship the 
orb of the sun who has just risen as Brahmadeva, the creator, 
others, the sunon the meridian as Tégvara, the destroyer. He is also. 
regarded as the originator. Some regard the setting sun as Visnu, 
the protector, and, considering him as the cause of the creation 
and destruction also and as the highest entity, worship him. There 
are some who resort to all the three suns as a triple form. Others, 
observing the vow of regularly seeing the orb, adore the Supreme 

28 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV. | 
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Soul as existing in it with golden whiskers and golden hair. One 
section of this class is devoted simply to the vow of the observa. 
tion of the disc, and they see the orb, worship it in the sixteen 
ways, dedicate all their actions to the god, and do not eat with- 
out seeing the orb. The devotees of the sixth class imprint the 
orb on their forehead, arms and bosom with a heated iron piece 
and meditate on the god in their minds continuously. All these 
six classes have to repeat the same Mantra, or formula, of eight 
syllables. The followers of this creed like other sectarians inter- 
pret various Vedic texts as setting forth the greatness and tho 
supremacy of their own god. The Purusasükta (RV. X. 90 ) and 
the Satarudriya are so expounded, and the conclusion is that all 
who desire emancipation should adore the sun, should bear his 
marks on the body, and mutter the Mantra. 


8116. So far there is no trace of foreign influence in the 
development of the Saura system. But such an influence un- 
doubtedly contributed to the growth of the sun-worship prevalent 
in Northern India from the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Varahamihira in the stanza twice quoted before ( Brhatsarnhita, 
chap. 60, 19) tells us that the installation and consecration of the 
images and temples of the sun should be caused to be made by 
the Magas, and generally those who worship a certain deity 
according to their special ritual should be made to perform the 
ceremony concerning that ceity. This shows that the Magas 
were, according to Varahamihira, the special priests of the sun- 
god. There is a legend concerning this matter in the Bhavisya- 
puràna (chap. 139). Samba, the son of Krsna by Jambaretn 


constructed a temple of the sun on the banks of the Candrabhaga, 
the modern Chenab in the Punjab, and no local Brahmana would 
accept the office of a regular priest of the temple. 

asked Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena. 


i He told him to get 
Magas, who were special sun-worshippers, from Sakadvi a. Then 
is given the history of the Magas. Sujihva was a Bane of 
the Mihira Gotra. He hada daughter of the name of N iksubha 
with whom the sun fell in love. The son of these tw z m 4 
JaraSabda or Jarasasta, and from him fo Hi o was called 
wore & girdle round their w E al Magas. They 


which wa Ù 
Thereupon Sāmba went on the back of a B 


He thereupon 


aist, 
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' vehicle, to Sakadvipa, brought some Magas from it and installed 
them into the office of priests of the temple he had constructed. 


The Magas have long been known in the literary history of 
India. There is an Inscription at Govindapur in the Gaya 
District duted Saka 1059, corresponding to 1137-38 A. D., in the 
opening stanza of which the Magas, who sprang from the sun, 
are represented to have been brought into the country by Samba. 
Six great poets, the works of some of whom are extant, are also 
mentioned. There are traces of the Magas elsewhere, and there 
are Brahmanas of that name in Rajputana and some other 
provinces of Northern India. 


Now these Magas are the Magi of ancient Persia, and the 
name Jara$asta mentioned above as occurring in the Bhavisya- 
purana connects them with the Avesta prophet Zarathushtra. 
The Avyanga, which according to the Purana they wore round 
their waist, was the same as the Aivyàonghen of the Avesta 
language, which last signifies the Kusti worn by the Parsees at 
the present day. Albērūni, speaking of the Persian priests 
Magians, says that they existed in India and were called Magas". 
The idea of locating them on a continent called Sakadvipa must 
have arisen from the fact that they were foreigners like the 
Sakas, with whom the Indians had been familiar since the 
second or third century before the Christian era. : 


Evidently then the worship of the sun or Mihira-worship was 
brought into India by the old Persian priests Magi, but at whose 
instance and under what circumstances they came it is difficult 
to say. The legendary tradition of their having been brought by 
Samba was current in the first half of the twelfth century, as we 
have seen from the Inscription. The temple on the Candrabhaga 
referred to above was that which existed at Multan, and a glowing 
description of which is given by the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang. Four centuries later it was seen by Albérünf. It 
existed till the seventeenth century, when it was finally destroyed 
by Auranzeb. Multan is the same as the Sanskrit Mulasthana, 
and this name may have been given to the place, because the 


1 


1-Sachau's Translation, Vol. I, p. 21. 
9 Ibid, Vol. I, p. 116, 
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new worship of the sun was first organised there and it was its 
original seat, 


On the coins of Kaniska there occurs a figure with the name 
Miiro- Mihira by its side. Mihira is the Sanskritised form of 
the Persian Mihr, which isa corruption of Mithra, the Avestio 
form of the Vedic Mitrae The cult of Mihr had originated in 
Persia, and it extended itself up to Asia Minor and even Rome, 
and the proselytising energy which characterised its first 
adherents must have led to its extension towards the east algo, 
and of this extension the figure of Mihira on Kaniska’s coin is an 
evidence. The cult, therefore, must have penetrated to India 
about the time of that Kusana prince, and the Multan temple 


which was its original seat must have beu corstructed about 
the same time. 


An Inscription at Mandasaur records the construction of a 
temple to the sun in the year 437 A. D. by a guild of weavers, and 
its repair in the year 473 A. D. Another on a copperplate found 
at Indore in the Bulandsbahar District in the United Provinces 
mentions an endowment of Devavisnu in 464 A. D. for lighting 
a lamp ina temple of the sun. And in a third is recorded a 
grant in 511 A. D. to a temple of Aditya, or the sun. A great 
many more sun temples have been discovered especially in 
Western India from Multan down to Cutch and northern Gujarat’. 
The ruins of one exist at Modhera, eighteen miles to the south of 
Patan in the last-named Province, and they contain the date 
Vikrama 1083 Corresponding to 1027 A. D. There was another 
at Gwalior constructed in the time of Mihirakula, the Hina 
Prince, in the beginning of the sixth century, 

The form of the idol of the s 


by an Avaynga (v.47). Acco 
that are found in the temple 
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reaching up to the knees, and & girdle round the waist with 
one end hanging downwards’. This last is a Persian feature, 
as we have already seen, and the other also must have the same 
or similar origin. It certainly is not Indian.. The features of 
the idol of the sun and the fact of Magas, who were descended 
from the Persian Magi, being its priests point unmistakably to 
the conclusion that the cult was introduced into India from 
Persia, and I believe that the construction of so many temples 
was also due to the foreign influence. For, in the account of the 
Saura systems we have given above, there is not the remotest 
allusion to a temple of the sun. According to all appearances, 
therefore, the cult prevalent in Northern India was entirely 
distinct from those systems. It does not appear to have allied 
itself with any one of these latter. But it was accepted by the 
mass of the Hindus asa general worship of the sun, and the 
feelings which it evoked could not have been different from those 
which the indigenous worship gave rise to. And the manner in 
which devotion to the sun is expressed in the Inscriptions which 
we find in some of the temples, has nothing special or foreign in 
it. The Magas themselves, the priests of the new cult, were 
gradually thoroughly Hinduised until they became undistin- 
guishable from the other Hindus and formed only a separate 
caste. 


In the copper-plate grant of Harsavardhana, who lived in the 
middle of the seventh century, his father Prabhakarvardhana, 
his grandfather Adityavardhana and his great-grandfather Rajya- 
vardhana are all styled great devotees of the sun ( Paramaditya- 
bhakta)? This is an evidence to show that the sun cult, probably 
made up of a mixture of the indigenous and foreign forms, 
prevailed in the beginning of the sixth century and was professed 
by great princes. 


XVII. Resume of Saivism & Other Minor Systems, Part II. 
8117. The fearful and destructive phenomena of nature led 

to the conception of, and belief in, the god Rudra, the terrible 
howler, accompanied by his groups, or Ganas, called sometimes 
ED 7. 2 i oe a tts MM E 


1 Ibid., Plate LVI. 
2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, pp. 72-73. 
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Rudras or Rudriyas, who were minor howlers. This god, when 
propitiated, became the auspicious Siva, the beneficent Sathkara 
and the benignant Sambhu. The conception gradually developed 
further, until Rudra became the god of wild and awful scenes, 
such as cemeteries, mountains and forests. Of the beasts and 
savages that dwelt in these last and of the thieves and outcasts 
that resorted to them, he became the lord. Subsequently he 
developed into the god who pervades the universe. dwells in fire 
and water in allbeings and in herbs and trees and was the 
supreme ruler of all. When he rose to this position, he became 
the subject of Upanisad speculation, by meditating on whom and 


seeing whom everywhere in the universe a man attained blissful 
serenity. 


But the awful and wild side of his nature was not effaced, but 
went on developing; and when religious schools such as that of 
the Paficaratras came to be established, one with Rudra or Paéu- 
pati as the god to be adored was set up some time after. Its founder 
was a human being, who came to be known as Laku tin or Lakulin, 
the holder of a club, and Lakulisa or Nakulisa, the lord, the 
holder of the club. Paficartha was the title of the work attributed 
‘to him, and his system came to be known by the name of Pasu- 
pata. Two extreme schools were developed out of this, and also 
one, which was more moderate, known by the name of the Saiva. 
Traces of these schools have been found from about the second 
century of the Christian era to about the twelfth: 


But the repulsive nature of the two extreme schools and the 
wild and fantastic character of the other two led: to a reaction, 
and in the beginning of the ninth century we have the first 
Kasmir school; and about a hundred years afterw 
founded another. These are very sober in their 
practices, and may be considered to have 
school of Sarkara, though an escape fr 
monism has been provided for, 
existence to the delivered soul. 


ards was 
doctrines and 
been influenced by the 
om his severe spiritual 
soas to allow of an individual 


A further reform was effected ab 
century by the Lingayat school. 
this school amount to this ; that 


out the middle of the eleventh 
The phiiosophical doctrines of 
God is infinite intelligence and 
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joy, is the creator of the world and the instructor and redeemer of 
mankind, and that the individual soul attains to a unity of bliss- 
ful experience with him by gradually estranging himself from 
the world, pursuing a course of devotional worship, abandoning 
himself to God and seeing him in everything. This philosophy 
seems to have been influenced by the tenets of the school of 
Ramanuja. The spirit of the Lingayats was, however, combative, 
and they set up for themselves a community distinct from that 
which owes its origin to the Brahmanic system. All the while, 
however, during the existence of these schools the general 
worship of Rudra-Siva has prevailed among ordinary people 
regardless of the doctrines of these schools. 


Siva was associated with his consort Parvati or Uma. She 
too had a beneficent and majestic character as alluded to in the 
KnU. But just as an aboriginal element contributed to the 
formation of the character of Rudra-Siva, so an aboriginal ele- 
ment of a more distinct nature came to be combined with his 
consort, and she became a terrible goddess that had to be 
appeased by animal and even human sacrifices. But since: the 
lustful nature of man is very strong in him, that goddess under 
the name of Tripurasundari (the beauty of the three cities ) or 
Lalita ( sportively graceful) became the creator of the world, and 
was also worshipped with debasing and sensual rites; and thus 
came in the school of the Saktas, who looked forward to an 
identity with Tripurasundari as the goal of their existence. 


Ganapati as the leader of a host was, of course, connected 
with Rudra-Siva. That idea became mingled with the idea of 
Vinayaka, an evil spirit that possessed men, and thus the com- 
bined god Ganapati-Vinadyaka became an object of worship on 
the principle that an obstructive and evil spirit should be first 
propitiated before beginning an action. Thereafter he became 
the special god of six minor sects, one of these holding doctrines 
as debasing as those of the Sakta cult. 


Skanda was more closely connected with Siva as fe lord of 
his Ganas or groups; and afterwards came to be believed to be 
hs son; and his worship prevailed for several. centuries 
from the time of Patanjali downwards and has not become, 
obsolete even at the present day. 
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The Sun was a god worshipped in early times and his cult did 
not disappear, as his orb was daily visible. But he became the 
object of sectarian worship some time later. About the third 
century, however, of the Christian era, another cult of the Sun 
was introduced from Persia. It took root on Indian soil and 
prevailed for a long time in North-Western India, a good many 
splendid temples having been erected from time to time for his 
worship. A special caste of priests of the name of Magas was 
associated with the cult, and the masses of the Hindu population 
adopted it as if it had been indigenous to the country. 


XVIII. Hindu Theism and Pantheism. 


§ 118. As the theoretic or philosophic portion of the doctrines, 
taught by the founders of most of the various systems we have 
examined, are based on certain fundamental ideas contained in 
the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita, Ideem it necessary to devote 
this last section to a consideration of the question as to what 
those ideas definitely are, and to what extent they have been 


adopted or modified by the promulgators of those systems to 
suit their specific purposes. 


In discussing these ideas, some scholars make a broad dis- 
tinétion between Vedantism, which they identify with Pantheism, 
and Theism. If they find any passage expressive of the imma- 
nence of God in the world in à work whose main aim is theistic, 
they consider such a passage to be interpolated. I have already 
alluded to this mental attitude in the beginning of the present 


work, but it is necessary to say something more on the subject. 
If they mean by Theism the Deism of i 


om it, with perhaps the 
elations with men who 
they are Probably right. But 
immanence of God in the 
Man is its essential doctrine. 


this is not Hindu Theism. The 
external world and in the heart of 
But that is perfectly consistent with the belief in Caila Gam 
scendency, that is, his being distinct from the world and man 
and above them, influencing them, Controlling them pro- 
tecting them, and listening to Prayers. That the dici of 
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immanence and transcendency are not incompatible or incon- 
sistent with each other is admitted even by European thinkers. 
The Theism of the Bhagavadgita is a Theism of this nature, and 
consequently the passages expressive of immanence are by no 
means to be regarded as interpolated. Theism of this nature is 
contained in the Upanisads also, though there are pantheistic 
doctrines of varied sorts. 


Pantheism as formulated by Spinoza is thus stated :—'" God, 
though undetermined ab extra, is capable of infinite self-determi- 
nation. Thus God, the causa sui, manifests himself in an infinite 
multiplicity of particular modes. Spinoza is, therefore, both pan- 
theist and pancosmist: God exists only as realised inthe cosmos : 
the cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God!" The Upanisads 
contain pantheistic doctrines corresponding to what is stated in 
the first two sentences of this quctation. There are affirmations 
that when one thing is known, everything becomes known, as in 
the case of a ball of earth, on knowing the true nature of which 
one knows the true nature of all that is made of earth, eto. 
( ChU. VI. 1. 4); that when the soulis seen, heard and known, 
all this becomes known, and the Brahman, the Ksatra, these 
worlds, these gods, these Vedas, these elements, — all this is the 
soul (BU. IV. 4.6). Then again there are such statements as: 
* That Sat alone existed in the beginning, one without a second. 
That reflected *I may be many and multiply " Ttereated light ". 
This statement is to ibe effect that everything existing is & form 
or modification of God. There are many such passages in the 
Upanisads and several of these are quoted in Samkaracárya's 
Bhasya on the Brahmasutras T. 4. 23-27. But it is by no 
means to be inferred that the Upanisad Pantheism is of the 
nature set forth in the last sentence of the quotation from 
Spinoza, that is; Brahman is, not exhausted in the world, 
but it exists separately also. But the objection to this view is 
that Brahman being of the nature of spirit is not like the body 
divisible into parts, «o that one may become developed into the 
world and another reinain outside ; and this is affirmed in a text 
of the SU. (VI.19). This inconsistency is removed by Badara- 


1 Encyclopedia .Britarica, Eleventh Edition, Vol XX, p. 6832, under 


Pantheism. i 
29 [ R. G. Bhandarkdrs Works, Vol, IV, ] 
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yana in Brahmasitras IT. 1. 26-27. The argument is that though 
the Upanisads state that the constituent cause of the world is 
Brahman, they at the same time affirm the existence of Brahman 
separately from the world ( ChU. IIT. 12. 6; and VI. 3. 2). The 
two are inconsistent on the theory that Brahman is a spirit and 
not discerptible into parts. Though they are thus inconsistent, 
they must both be accepted on the authority of the sacred texts, 
since the true nature of Brahman and the world is beyond the 
reach of human intellect. Thissolution of the difficulty is in- 
admissible to non-believers in the sacred texts, but it shows that 
Badarayana does not agree with the latter part of Spinoza’s 
definition of Pantheism, i. e., according to him, the sacred texts 
do not affirm that “ God exists only as realised in the cosmos: the 
cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God’. The inconsis- 
tency pointed out by him is based on the impossible conception 
of Brahman's being divisible into parts. But it will not arise if, 
instead of bringing iy this conception, we suppose that in one 
aspect Brahman is the material or constituent cause of the world 
or realised in the world, and from another point of view, it 
remains pure and becomes the object of contemplation and devo- 
tion. Whatever it may be, Badarayana's view appears to me to 
be correct, and the Pantheism of the Upanisads is not exactly the 
same as that formulated by Spinoza. 


But even this partial Pantheism is only one of the doctrines 
set forth in the Upanisads. As mentioned in the beginning they 
contain the rudiments not only of one system of religious philo- 
sophy, but of a good many and even of Buddhism. When 
Brahman or the Supreme Soul is affirmed to be distinct from the 
world and thus there is a denial of the partial Pantheism I have 
spoken of, that soul is represented as dwelling in the external 
world and in the soul of man; that is to say, Theism is taught 
with the immanency of God in the world and in man. For 
instance in the BU. IIT. 7. 7-30! we have first “He who dwelling 
in the earth is distinct from it, whom the earth does not know 
whose body the earth is, and who, being in the inside, controls the 
earth, is the indestructible controlling sou] "^ In the following 
passages up to 30 we have precisely tho same statement sees water, 


1 Müdhyardina recension, OSS Se 
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fire, the sky, wind,the sun, the moon and stars, the quarters, the 
lightning, thunderbolt, all the worlds, all the Vedas, all sacrifices, 
all beings, the vital breath, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the 
skin, light, darkness, the seminal fluid, and the (individual) soul. 
Here the inward controlling soul is mentioned as distinct from 
the earth and all the rest, up to the individual soul, and still as 
dwelling in them, controlling them from the inside, and having 
these for his body. Tho whole section winds up with the affirma- 
tion that this controlling soul is not seen, but is the seer; is not 
heard, but hears; is not apprehended by thought, but apprehends 
by thought; is not known, but knows ; there is no other seer, no 
other hearer, no other apprehender, and there is no other knower. 
Herein are brought out the peculiar points of Hindu Theism : 
God is the only seer, the only hearer, and the only knower, that 
is, he is all-seeing, all-hearing, and all-knowing ; and nobody can 
see him, hear him, or know him. He is distinct from all objects, 
but dwells in them and controlls them. Texts expressive of such 
an immanency are to be found in many places in the Üpenisads. 
God being thus distinct from the world, though immanent, can 
be the object of devoted meditation, and can be attained by means 
of truth, knowledge and purity. Mere immanency of this nature 
does not at all constitute the Pantheism formulated by Spinoza, 
There is therefore no ground whatever for regarding as an 
interpolation the occurrence of texts expressive of it in such 
& theistic work as the Bhagavadgita. 


We have noticed above the manner in which Badarayana 
removes the inconsistency between God’s developing himself into 
the world, while at the same time he is transcendent, and his 
being a simple spirit without parts. Sathkaracarya fairly explains, 
I think, Badarayana’s view. But raising a further objection, he 
brings in his own doctrine eventually, that the so-called develop- 
ment of Brahman into the world is fancied by ignorance and is 
not true, that is, the world is an illusion. There are two doctrines 
indicative of the relation of God to the world, the so-called 
Parindmavada and the Vivartavada. The former implies real 
development and the latter, an illusive development. This last is 
the doctrine of Samkaracarya, wherefore his system should be 
called Singularism rather than spiritual monism; while the first 
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is that clearly held by the author of the Sūtras. This is evident 
from his very definition of Brahman as that from which every- 
thing originates, in which everything lives, and into which 
everything resolves itself in the end, and from the manner in 
which in the first Pada of the Second Chapter he answers the 
objections based upon the theory that an intelligent being 
cannot develcp into non-intelligent or insensate matter ; and 
Samkarācārya himself acknowledges at the end of his comment on 
TI. 1. 14 that the author of the Sūtras follows the Parinama doctrine 
though to save his theory, he imagines without any grounds 
that Bādarāyaņa has in view the ordinary or illusory condition 
of things in doing so. 


Śarkarācārya’s Vivartavāda it was which the later schools of 
Vaisnavism and Saivism contended against; for even according 
to him, it leaves no scope for the relation of the ruler and the 
ruled, i. e., God and the devotee, in the condition of reality when 
all illusion is dispelled and one spirit alone exists (II. 1. 14). 
Most of them adopted Badarayana’s Parinamayada, but the 
distinctness of God, man and the world, which was necessary for 
the validity of their doctrines of worship and devotion, they 
secured by qualifying the mode of development, By this quali- 
fication they also steered clear of the incons:stency pointed out 
by Badarayana in II. 1. 26, so that his mode of satisfaction. was 
not necessary for them. Ràmanuja lays down that the rudiments 
of the individual souls and of the insensate world exist in God 
himself as his characteristics or body, and with these he develops 
into the world, thus civing rise to the three distinct substances, 
the material world, the individual soul, and God as the controller. 
Nimbàrka maintains that the Other two substances do not 
characterise God or form his body, but are dependent upon him 
for their existence, and in a subtle form constitute his power or 
capacity, which develops into the animate and. inanimate world. 
Visnusvamin, and therefore Vallabha, hold that the highest God, 
or Parabrahman, manifests himself as the material world, the 


individual soul, and the supreme controller, but in the course of 
deve op aent his attributes of intelligen | 


by his mysterious power, and thus i 


: 8 produced the material 
world, while, his joy alone being co : 


ncealed, individual souls 
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come into existence, and when the three are manifest or uncon- 

cealed, he becomes the supreme controller. Vallabha adds two 

other forms of Parabrahman or Purusottama, as mentioned in 
the section’ on this system. Madhva rejects the doctrine of 
God being the constituent cause of the world and consequently 
that of his development, and lays down the five eternal 
distinctions between God, man, and the world and between 
different individuals and objects involved in the last two. 
Of the older Saiva schools, the Pasupata brings in the 
Pradhana of the Samkhyas with its developments as the material 
cause of the world, with Pasupati as the efficient cause. Srikantha 
Sivacar ya in his comment on Br. S. II. 2. 38, states that according 
to his predecessors, a certain da of the philosophy based on 

the sacred texts revealed by Siva ( Agamas ) held Siva to be only 
the efficient cause of the world. This must be a reference to the 

Saiva school which, as we have already stated, was .a dualistic 
or pluralistic school. The Vàyavlyasamhita according to him 

states that Sakti, or power, first originates from Siva, thence 

Maya, thence Avyakta ( I. 7. 3). By Maya is to be understood. 

the wonderful creative power of Siva, as is evident from the 

following verse 4, and Avyakta means the Pradhana, as appears 
from that verse as well as verse 7. He gives another verse which 
sets forth that everything from the Sakti to the earth is produced 
from the essence of Siva, so that Siva through the Sakti is both 
the efficient and the constituent cause of the world. This Sakti 
is‘brought in by those who hold creation to be the development of 
Siva, while itis not wanted for those Saiva philosophers who 
would keep the creative principle Maya or Pradhana as distinct 
from Siva and undergoing independent development. Srikantha 
explains the expression * Siva alone existed ' occurring in SU. 1V. 

18, under I. 4. 27, by ' Siva, with whom the Sakti (the power) in 
the form of the animate and the inanimate world was united, 

alone existed so as to form one entity’, so that he here under- 
stands Siva as possessed of the Saktito be the constituent cause. 
In this respect his doctrine is similar to that of Nimbarke. But 
immediately afterwards he speaks of the Cit and the Acit forming 
the body of Siva and thus puts forth the same theory as that 


1 [ Ante, p. 112.—N. B. U.] 
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of'Ramanuja. ‘Practically he makes no distinction between the 
two. The theory of the Lingayats is the same as the first form 
of the theory set forth by Srikantha Sivacarya. Siva as qualified 
by the Sakti is the creator, that is, is the efficient and the con- 
stituent: cause of the world. The Kasmir Saivism attributes the 
production’ of the world to the will of God without any 
material cause, or affirms that God makes the world appear in 
himself: 


i» ‘Thus most of these schools avoid the Pantheism of Spinoza 
and the incompatibility between God's development into the 
World and his transcendency by holding that the rudiments of 
the material and the spiritual world associated with God as his 
characteristics, or as his body, or as his power only undergo 
development, he himself remaining pure. Visnusvamin and 
Vallabha, admitting, as they do, the development of Purusottama 
into. the world and at the same time his transcendency, follow 
Badarayana. The mysterious power which causes the differences 
by rendering certain qualities imperceptible, may be compared 
to the self-determining power of God involved in Spinoza's 
statement. The Kasmir Saivas do not bring in the idea of God 


asa constituent cause undergoing development and seem to 
adintt the doctrine of creation, out of nothing. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, 


AB.=Aitareya-Brahmana. 

AG. = A$valayana-Grhyasütra. 

AU.=Atharvasiras-Upanisad. 

AY.=Atharva-Veda, 

BhG. = Bhagavad-Gita. 

Bibl. Ind.— Bibliotheca Indica. 

Br.S.— Brahma-Sütra. 

BrS. — Brhat-Samhita. 

BU. =Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad. 

Chowkh. =Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series. 

ChU.=Chandogya-Upanisad. 

HG. = Hiranyakesi-Grhyasütra 

KB. =Kausitaki-Brahmana, 

KBU. = Kausitaki-Brahmana- 
Upanisad. 


KnU.=Kena-Upanisad. 
KU.=Katha-Upanisad. 
MaiU.= Maitri-Upanisad. 
MBh.= Mahabharata. 
MU.=Mundaka-Upanisad. 
P.=Panini. 
PG.=Paraskara-Grhyasitra. 
RV.=Rg-Veda. 

RVS. =Rg-Veda-Samhita, 
SB. =Satapatha-Brahmana, 
SU. = Svetasvatara-Upanisad. 
TA. —Taittirlya-Aranyaka. 
TS. — TaittirIlya-Samhita. 

TU. — Taittirlya-U panisad. 
VS. =Vajasaneyi-Samhita, 
YV.=Yajur-Veda. 
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INDEXES. 


1 INDEX OF SANSKRIT WORDS AND PROPER NAMES. 


(The Indexes have been compiled by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M. A., 
Ph.D. Throughout the references are to pages. ) 


brahman 112. 


Upanisads, their composite oharaoter 


Aksara 25, 26, 29, 33, 39, 110, 112; | Uttamapurusa 38. 


Anga 190; °sthala 192; yoga °, bhoga?, 


tyága? 194, 
Acit 73, 229. 
Atharvasiras 151, 158. 
Advaita 110. 
Adhibbuta 24. 
Adhiyajiia 24. 
Adhy&tma 25, 28, 48. 


{ 1f, the tendency to rationalise 
; Yajfiasin the U. 21; the germ of 
tho religion of devotion in tbe U. 39, 
40; U. as interpreted and used by 
later propagandists 71, 73, 81, 225. 
Upamanyu 161f. 

Upasaigara 14. 

| Upadana 56. 


Aniruddha 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 18, 62, 7i, | Upasana 39, 40, 80. 


120. 
Antary&min 75, 112. 
Andhaka 11, 54. 
Aprakrta 111. 
Abhigamana 56. 
Amarasirha 62. 


Arjuna 9, 11, 16-19, 23, 28, 29, 34, 38, 


36, 37. 
Avatara 3, 9, 58f. 
Avitatkarana 175. 
Avitadbhagana 175. 
Avyakta 25, 26, 43. 
Avyahga 219, 220. 
Ahamkara 20, 74. 
Ahimsa 10, 46. 


Agama 169. 
Koaryabhimanayoga 77. 
Anava(mala) 185. 
Atmaguna 30. 

Atman 86. 

Ananda 86, 111, 191. 
Abhira 5I, ? Palli 51. 
Ar&dhya 188ff. 


Ijyā 56. 


Yéana 149, 153f., 159. 
Yávara 73. 


Uma 158f. 
Usmita 210. 


Rsabha 59. 


Ekantikadharma 10, 17, 37, 40, 54. 
Ek&ntin 7, 


Aupanisada 72. 


| Kapardin 147. 
| Kabir 94ff. 
Kartabhaja 122. 
Karman 20, 22, 35, 185 ; ( philosophy of 
rites ) 74, 75. 
Karmayoga 20-23, 31, 77. 
Kala 173f., 207, 208. 
Kallata 183. 
Kapalika 168, 182f. 
Kama 207. 
Kamarupitva 176. 
Karana 173f. 
K&rukasiddhantin 172. 
| Karunikasiddhantin 172. 
Karttikeya 214, 215. 
Karya 173f. 
K&l&mukhe 168. 
Kusika 166. 
Kusmandarajaputra 210, 


80 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol, IV. | 
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Krsna 6, 14-17, 53, 54; cult of K. 108 ff. 

Kevalin 76, 

Kegava 14, 15, 17, 18. 

Kaurusya 165. 

Kaulika 209f. 

Krathana 175. 

Kriyamarga 55. 

Ksatriyas 5, 19; as active speculators 
onreligious matters 12, 13; gotras 
of K. 16. 

Ksara 33. 

Ksetrajiia 30, 31. 


Ganapati 210ff., 223; various Ganapatis 
212, 213, 

Garga 165, 

Gita s. Bhagavadgita, 

Guna 9, 30, 32, 35, 36, 37. 

Guru 85, 114, 116, 117. 

GUdhacarya 173. 

Gokula 17, 50f. 

Gotra 14,15, 16; G. of the Ksatriyas 
16. 

Gopala-Kysna 49-54, 108f. 

Golcka 111n, 116, 117. 

Govinda 51. 


Cary 174. 

Cit 79, 86, 92, 110, 111, 191, 829. 
Citrasikhandin 6, 11. 

Caitanya 117f, 


Jangama 190. 
Janardana 11, 14, 15, 18, 46. 


Jiva 17, 23. 
Jana 22, 31. 


Jnünayajna 22, 27. 
Jnànayoga 77. 
Jnünin 24. 
Jnünadeva 131. 


Tukarima 124ff, 
Tulasidüsa 1051f. 
Tripurasundari 208, 209, 223. 


Dattütreya 59. 
Duhkhànta 173f. 
Devayajana 210, 
Daivi sampad 34, 


Dharma 6, 9, 10, 46. 


Vaisnavism, Satvism &c. 


Nakuli$a Pasupata 166. 

Nandin 164. 

Nara 6, 45, 46. 

Naga 105. 

Nada 185, 207. 

Nümadev 124ff. 

Narayana 6-11, 37, 46; N. as the 
resting place of Nàra 42; cosmic 
character of N. 43. 

Nididhyasa 86. 

Nimbarka 87-93, 228, 


Paficama 196ff. 

Pandharpur 124, 

Patafijali 4, 5, 12, 17, 18, 164. 

Para ( mode of Isvara ) 74, 75. 

Paramahamsa 159. 

Parinadmavada 119, 227 ff. 

Pasu 159, 173f. 

Pasupati 147 f, 159. 

Pasupasavimoksa 159. 

Paiicaratra 6, 17, 44, 54-58; ©sarhhita . 
54. Mr 

Pasa 179, 

Pasupata ( vow ) 159, 160; ^yoga 161; 
( Saiva sect ) 165f. i 


| Purusa 30, 31, 38, 39, 86, 191. 


Purusa Narayana 44, 

Puryastaka 170. z 

Pustijiva 111; Pustibhakti 112; Mary4- 
düpustibhakti, Pustipustibhakti Sud- 
dhapustibhakt i 113; Pustimarga 109. 

PrakaSa 207, z "restes 

Prakrti 6, 17, 20, 21, 23,.26, 30; 31, 38, 
55, 74, 77, 84, 86,90, 154,191. - - 

Prajapati 7, 13, 19, 43, 161; Bs 

Pradyumna 8, 13, 17, 18, 75, 120, 

Pradhana 181, 229, 

Prapatti 76-79, 92, eae 2 

Prapanna 56, 76, TS 

Prabandha 31 ? 

Pralayakala 178, 

Pravana 26, 

Premabhakti 113, 


Baladeva 3, 12, 15, 
Balarama 18, 
Basava 188, 189, 190, 
Badar&yana 226f, 
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Bindu 207. 
Buddhi ( prakrti) 17; ( will) 20, 23, 
36, 67. 


Brahman 19, 22, 25, 26, 31, 37, 38, 3901 


158. 
Brahmanirvana 38, 
Brahmayoni 33, 
Brahn.aloka 9. 
Braáhmanàoocharhsin 15. 
Brahmi ( condition of the jiva ) 19. 


Bhakta 76. 


Bhakti 17, 28, 39; in SU.. Panini, Yaska | 


40, 54, 78, 76, 77, 80, 92, 157, 192, 194; 
° Yoga 31, 32; °marga 105. 

Bhagavat 6, 20, 23, 36; as appellation 
of the Buddha and Vasudeva 42; 
of Siva 153, 155. 

Bhagavadgita, the religion of B, 11, 17; 
date of composition of B. 19; sub- 
stance of B. 19-37; sources of the 
religion of B. 3T7ff; its psyohology 
19, 21; its essentially thoistic nature 
22-24, 96, 29; moral responsibility 
in B. 32; salvation according to B. 
36, 37, 144, 152, 153, 157. 


Bhava 14"f. 

Bhagavata ( Vasudeva worship) 4, 5, 
11, 15, 54-58. 

Bhava 156. 


Maga 218-221. 

Madhva 50n, 54, 66, 81ff, 229. 

Manojavitva 176. 

Mandana 175, 

Maryadajiva 111. 

Mala 185. 

Mahat 74. 

Mahadeva 148, 159. 

Mahapusti 112. 

Mahabharata, the interpolations in 
the Southern recension of M. 50n ; 
position of Rudra-Siva in M. 160. 

Mahabhava 120. 

Mahavrata, °dhara 168, 183. 

Maya 24, 110, 121, 154, 229. 

Markandeya 45. 

Mahesvara ( = Pasupata ) 170f. 

Mitra 165. 


Mudrika 181. 
Muni £2, 
Mirti 8, 


Yajiia ( worship ) 20; ( metaphorical ) 
21. 

Yajfiavalkya 211. 

Yoga, teachings of, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 
26; doctrines mentioned ia the Gita 
38; Y. element in Vasudeva worship 
56, 152, 157, 163, 173f. 

Yogamaya ( mystic power ) 24, 


Rahasya 56. 

Rahasydmnaya 55. 

Radha 58, 93, 117f, 126. 

Rama 65-68. 

Rüm&nanda 93. 

Ramanuja 54, 71-81, 152, 195, 228f. 

Rukmini 127. 

Rudra 145f, (plural) 146; as the supreme 
god 150-153; as creator 161. 

Rudra-Siva 145; indentical with Agni 
147. 


Lakulin=Nakulin 166f. 
Linga 190f.; 9sthala 192; bhava®, 
prana®, ista? 192; ücára? 193, 


Lingayat 187f, 230. 


Varenya 91. 

Vallabhacarya 58, 108f, 228. 

Vasugupta 129. 

Vasudeva 11. 

Vakovakya 39. 

Vasudeva, belonged to the Vrsni race 
5, 12; and the Karsnayana gotra 16; 
mentioned in inscriptions 4, 5; older 
than Panini 4; religion of V.8; etymo- 
logy of the word V.9; V.as the su- 
preme soul3,9; V.the name of an his- 
torical personage 12-15; no: merely a 
patronymic 12; the Vasudeva-Krsna 
cult nearly contemporaneous with 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism 
13; V. identified with Krsna 15-17; 
with Narayana 18, 42-47; with 
Visnu 47-49 ; 75, 144, 157. 

Vikramanadharmitva 176, 
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Vijhanakala 178. 
Vithoba 124ff. 

Vidhi ( Saiva ) 173. 
Vinayaka 210ff. 
Vibhava 56, 75. 
Vibhuti 18, 28. 
Virakta 105. 

Viraj 11, 28. 
Vilása$akti 120. 
Vivartavada 119, 140. 
Visnu 47-49. 
Vistaradharin 105. 
Viragaiva 187 ff. 
Vyndávana 111n. 
Vysni 5, 11, 28, 54. 
Vodavyüsa 59. 
Vyasana 113. 
Vyapivaikuntha 111n. 


Vyttha 10, 17, 18, 55, 56, 58, 75, 90, 120, 


201. 
Vratya 163, 


Sakti 181, 191, 229; S. worship 2038, 
Sakara (deity ) 147f., 1601. 
Samkarücürya 2n2, 50, 72, 90, 195, 214, 

225, 227, 228. 

Saranagati 85. 

Sarva 147f. 

Sakadvipa 218, 219. 

Sandilya 55. 

SambhavadarSana 207. 

Salakatahkata 210. 

Siva 1458., 153, 154, 156; as Kiráta 160; 
characteristics of S. 162° bhagavata 
165. 

Silavantas 196. 

Suddhadvaita 110. 

Sudras, forms of worship open to S. 
16, 127 

Stilagava 150. 


Vaisnavism, Saivism &c. 


; 
| Srhgarana 175. 


Sraman a 41. 
Sr cakra 209, 


5i- Nathaji 109. 


Srisamprada iya 81. 
Svetadvipa 8, 44. 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad 151f., 157 


| Samvid 174. 


Samsara 33. 


| Sakhibhàva 122. 


Sakhya 57. 

Saihkarsana 4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 17, 18, 55, 
75, 120. 

Saccidananda 92, 110. 

Sat 86, 92, 110, 111, 191. 

Satvata 11. 


| Sanaka, E 93. 
i Sarhnydsa 21, 22, 91. 


Samayin 209f. 

Samkhya 19, 20, 21, 36, 156; S. doctrines 
mentioned in the Gita 38. 

Satvata (vidhi ) 6, 9, 10, 56; worship- 
pers of Vasudeva 9, 11-19; ( incar- 
nation ) 59. 

Sadakhya 193. 

Sadya 174. 

Sayujya 114. 

Somànanda 186. 

Saura 215, 217. 

Skanda 214, 215, 923. 

Sthala 190, 191. 

Sthitaprajfia 19. 

Spandana 175. 

Sphurti 207. 

Smàrta 50n. 

Svadhyayana 56, 


| Hara 150, 152. 


Hari 6, 10, 11, 
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Aborigines, the influence of their beliefs 
on Indian religions 163, 177, 205. 

Ahirs 52. 

Aivyaonghen 219. 

Alvar 69, 70. 


Banjig 197. 
Brahmanism, revival of, 71, 203. 
Buddhism 3, 10, 12, 19, 22, 34, 41. 


Caste differences, ignoration of, 100, 
118, 213. 

Christian influence on Indian religions, 
53, 54, 80. 

Coins of Kaniska 215. 

Cosmogany ( Sākta ) 207. 


Devaram 200. 
Dualistic philosophy, ( Vaisnava ) 104, 
106 ; (Saiva ) 181. 


Ecstasy, religious 92. 113, 120, 121. 


Founders, as historinal personages of 
some Vaisnava and Saiva sects 14, 
15, 171, 172, 173, 183, 184, 189, 190. 


Gates engraved with sculptures 97f. 
Henotheism 2. 


Idolatry and non-idolatry 66, 78, 82, 
104, 105, 127, 128, 131. 

Inearnation 3,9, 13, 21; evolution of 
monotheism out of polytheism 17, 205, 
206, 215, 216 ; I. and identification of 
two gods 57; I. of Visnu 58, 59. 


Jainism 3, 10, 12, 19, 22, 34, 41. 
Jütakas 54. 


Kusti 219. 


Magi = Maga 219f. 

Maya doctrine, its rejection 72, 81, 87. 

Mirro = Mihira 220. 

Miraculous powers, their attainment 
176, 180, 182. 

Mithra 220. ` 


Monism and pluralism, ( Vaisnava ) | 


12, 81, 82, 89, 90, 91, 141f; monism 
denounced by the Vaisgavas 144; 
( Saiva ) 181, 195. 


Padigam 200. 

Paficamsali 197. 

Pantheism, Rgvedic 29, 224-30, 

Persian Sun-God 221, 224. 

Phallic worship 163. 

Physical attributes of God (Vaisnava) 
90n, 111, 112. 

Pippal tree, universe compared to the, 
33. 

Priests, worldly life of, 116, 117. 


Ramaini of Kabir 99f. 

Religion of devotion ( bhakti), in the 
Narayanlya 9; its early formulation 
in the Gita 10, 11; as old as Panini 
12; Vasudeva as the promulgator of 
the R. 13, 24, 28, 39, 40, 107, 108, 
139-141; open to the Sudras 42, 76,93, 

Religious seots, in the fourth century 
B.C. 3; founder of new R. 18; 
ekantika 7, 8, 10, 19; principle of unity 
in all of them 21, 25926; toleration 
97 ; spiritual theistic 104. 

Renunciation 35. 

Rites, their performance without desire 
19, 86; condemned 118, 129, 135, 141. 


Sacrifice, animal ( discouraged ) 7, 10; 
its inefficacy felt by the people 1, 10, 
27, 42. 

daivism, early beginnings of 145f. ; 
and Vaisnavism 151; lihga wor- 
ship 163f.; influence of the beliefs 
of the aborigines on S. 164; Siva 
worshippers 166-169 ; the fourteenth 
as the sacred day in S. 168; the 
( human ) founder of S. 171, 172; its 
characteristics 175, 176 ; eschatology 
178, 179 ; KaSmir 183f.; diksa ceremo- 
nies 189, 197; in the Dravida country 
200. 

Salvation (nirvana, mukti),in the Upa- 
nisads 2,156; the early Vasudevism 
32, 33; the Bhagavadgita 36, 37, 40, 
41; in the Paficaratra system 54; 
according to Ramanuja 76; Madhva 
85; in the Gopala-Krsna cult 111f. ; 
according to Caitanya 121; Tukáráma 


138f.; with the: Saivas 175, 176, 186, 
187. 
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Spinoza 225f. 
Sun-worship 215, 216, 221, 


Tenkalai 78, 93. 
Theism, Hindu 224, 230. 


Vadakalai 78. 

Vaisnavism, constituents of the later 
forms of V. 49; its development from 
the fourth to the eleventh century 60; 
philosophie ground work of V. 71-81, 
Samkhya influences on V. 74; V. 
and Sathkara’s Vedüntism 76; its 
attitude towards the Sudras 94, 103, 


Vaisnavism, Saivism &c. 


105, 126, 127; emotionalistio dey 
ment of V. [17; its debasement 
V. and Saivism 151. 


elop. 
123; 


Vedantism and Theism 224-928. 


| Waters called Naras 42, 


Worship, mystio modes of 56, 66; W. of 
Vasudeva 56; of Hari 57; Vaisnava 
78; in the Gopala-Krsna cult 114f.; 
W. of the phallus 163; W, of the 
pudenda 181, 208f, 


Zarathushtra = Jara$asta 219. 


III. LIST OF SECTARIAN WORKS CONSULTED. 


Adhyātmarāmāyaņa 67. 
Arthapafioaka 75, 77, 


Aryavidyasudhakara 109n1. 


Govardhanaprakatyaki Vártà 109n2, 
Gaurangacarita 121n. 
Granthamalikastotra 87n. 
Grantha-Saheb 1930f. 


Jiü&n&mptasara ( sambita ) 57. 
Tattvatraya 74n3, 75n5, 


DaSasloki 89f. 
Dharmapariksa 64. 


Néradapaficaratra ( samhità ) 57, 123. 


Paficarátrascihità 54, 144. 
Paficácáryapancamotpattiprakarana 
190n4&5. 
Pancadhyayi 172. 
Paficarthabhasyadipika 174, 
Pancárthavidyà 172. 
Paramasamhita 55. 
Pauskarasamhita 54. 
Prameyaratnarnava 110n2. 
Pravaramaiüjari 16n. 


Basavapuràpa 189n. 


Madhvavijaya 89n1. 
Madhvasiddhantasara 84nl. 
Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya 83. 
Mukundamala 70. 


Yatindramatadipika 75n2, 76n, 77n. 


Rasāmrtasindhu 122. 
Ramagita 68. 


Vayaviyasarühita 181, 229. 
ViraSaivacintamani 178n. 
Viraśaivācāryapradīpikā 190n2. 
Vrddhahārītasmrti 66n4. 
Vedantaparijatasaurabha 88. 
Vratakhanda 13n1, 66n4. 


Sathkaradigvijaya 182, 212. 
Satarudriya 146, 153. 
Sivasutravimaréini 185n3. 
Suddhadvaitamartanda 110n2. 
Saivasiddhantadipika 179. 


Sakalacaryamatasathgraha 110n1. 
Satvatasamhita 55. 


Siddhantajahnavi 89. 


Siddhantaratna ( Da£a£loki ) 89. 
Setu 89, 


Saundaryalahari 206nT, 209n1, 
Spandapradipika 186nl. 
Harigita 17. 

Haritasmrti 78, 
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LECTURE I. 


GENERAL LAWS GUIDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE; 
THE DIFFERENT STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SANSKRIT. 


The occasion that brings us here together to-day is the first of 
its kind in the history of this University. Hitherto the Univer- 
sity of Bombay has been merely an Examining Board. But this 
day witnesses the beginning of an attempt to discharge another 
and a more important function of such an institution. The main 
idea of a University is that it is a body of men devoted to 
learning, and engaged in acquiring knowledge and disseminating 
it. A country that has no such bodies of men occupies but a low 
position in the intellectual scale of the world, and contributes 
little to the general advancement of mankind in knowledge. But 
a devotion to learning implies sacrifice of worldly interests, and 
the poverty of learned men has become proverbial. To enable 
persons, therefore, to apply themselves to the pursuit of knowledge 
with undivided attention, there exist in connection with such 
institutions certain appointments tenable for life called professor- 
ships or fellowships, endowed by the enlightened liberality of 
private individuals or of the government of the country. 


India and the Bombay University are no exception to the 
general rule. In other times learning flourished in the country 
under the fostering care of its innumerable princes and chiefs, 
as well as rich merchants. Though in the words of the poet, Sri 
and Sarasvati are, in a sense, constantly hostile to each other, it 
is Sri alone at all times and in all countries that can support 
Sarasvati, and enable her to live and grow. Hence it is impossi- 
ble that the Bombay University should rise to the dignity of a 
seat of learning without such a provision as is found necessary in 
more advanced countries. India cannot take her place among 
the intellectual nations of the West, and compete with them in 
the advancement of knowledge unless her Universities discharge 
their proper function, unless we have professorships in’ connection 
with them for the cultivaron of science, philosophy, history: ane 
philology. . : oes ih 

31 ps: G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, IV. ii 
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But we may be told that an Indian does not care for knowledge 
for its own sake, and it is only as a means of worldly advance- 
ment that he enters the University at all, and, as soon as he takes 
his degree, he flings away his books, and no more troubles himself 
with the several branches of knowledge to which he was intro- 
duced while within the walls of his college. The reproach is 
true, as well as untrue. Itis true if it is meant that since the 
first school or college was opened by our Government we have 
had very few or none among us who have devoted themselves to 
the pursuit of knowledge. But if what it is intended to assert is 
that a love of knowledge or learning and an unselfish devotion. to 
it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogether untrue. 
Those ponderous tomes which adorn the library of the Sanskrit 
student and those innumerable pustakas in the Sarasvati Bhandà- 
ras scattered throughout the country tell a different tale. But in 
this, as in other matters, the circumstances in which our virtues 
have grown up and are exercised, are not the circumstances in 
which we are expected to display them, and fail to do so. Love 
of learning is ingrained in the very nature of the Hindu, but the 
legitimate object of this feeling is Sanskrit literature. A know- 
ledge of English and of English literature and philosophy is, in 
the first instance, sought for only for its practical benefits. A 
Hindu would not send his son to an English School if he could 
help it. A very powerful motive for the pursuit of learning, the 
respect of the society in which one lives, is also wanting in the 
case of the so-called educated Indian. A Sastri or Pandit is 
esteemed and treated with respect and consideration by his 
countrymen ; the English-knowing Indian may be feared if he 
holds some Government appointment, but if none, he enjoys nO 
consideration. The very word vidvan or ‘learned’ is grudged him 
by the orthodox Hindu. In one branch of learning, however, Viz 
Sanskrit, an English-knowing Indian may meet with appreciation 
and:esteem at the hands of the learned in Europe. That is 8 
subject in which he may successfully compete with his European 
brother, and in which he has peculiar advantages which the latter 
does. not possess. Among his own countrymen he will find 
sympathy only if he has studied Sanskrit exactly in the old ways 
but even in this case his heterodoxy, which is the result of his 
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English education, would stand in the way. But there are indi- 
cations that a more sympathising and appreciating body of men 
is growing about us, and the circle will go on widening as educa- 
tion advances. In this, as in other matters, there are hopes that 
our countrymen will, in the course of time, chiefly through the 
agency of Government education, adapt themselves to their 
circumstances; and the Hindu’s inherent love of learning will 
gradually extend and engraft itself on the branches of knowledge 
to which he has been newly introduced by the European. 

But encouragement and support are essentially needed; and, 
taught by our ancient tradition, we naturally look up for these, 
in the first instance, to our Government. Hitherto it has con- 
fined its endeavours to the education of its subjects, & thing which 
was never before done by any Indian prince, and for which 
it has the strongest claims on the gratitude of the Indians. But 
what Indian princes have all along done, viz., the extension of 
support and patronage to men of learning, and thus enabling 
them to prosecute their studies, has not yet attracted the attention 
of our Government, probably because they thought the time had 
not come for it. Next, it is the duty of those of our countrymen, 
who enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage the growth and advance- 
ment of learning among their countrymen. Now the best and 
most effectual way, in which learning can thus be encourged 
and patronized by all who have the means, is by founding Uni- 
versity professorships to be held for life. A beginning, however, 
has been made, and for it we are indebted to the friends of the 
late Rev. Dr. Wilson, and to the good old Doctor himself. For, 
when his friends raised up the sum and expressed to him their 
intention to present it to him, he declined to receive it uncondi- 
tionally, and, contenting himself with only a life interest ‘in it, 
proposed that they should hand it over to the University, and 
found a philological lectureship. It is in virtue of the advice he 
thus gave that we meet here to-day. I only regret that the 
Syndicate was not able to secure the services of an abler man, 
and that the duty of inaugurating the Wilson Lectureship, and, 
I may say, the new phase on which the University is entering, has 


devolved on me. 
* * * 


The subject on which the lectures are to be delivered this 
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year is the Sanskrit, and the Prakrit languages derived from it, 
Sanskrit is the language of the religion, law, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Hindus; and all their ancient and most revered 
books on these subjects are written in that language. Even at 
the present day the language we use in our daily prayers and 
in the performance of our various religious rites is Sanskrit; 
learned men carry on their disputations in Sanskrit, and now 
and then we meet with now poems written in that language. 
Prakrit is a general name given to certain dialects in which 
we find some old books-written; and in ordinary Hindu usage 
the term is extended to the vernaculars we speak. Marathi, 
Gujarati, and the various other idioms spoken in Northern India 
are Prakrits. The wording of the subject as laid down in the 
calendar implies that Sanskrit is the more primitive of these, and 
that the Prakrits are derived from it. Our business, therefore, is 
to trace the history of Sanskrit, to observe how from the very 
earliest form in which it is presented to us in the existing litera- 
ture of the language, it gradually developed or was corrupted 
into the modern vernaculars. The Sanskrit which we know of as 
such is not now the spoken language of any part of India or of 
the world. It is simply preserved in books, and is used by the 


learned. But ifthe Marathi, Gujarati, and the rest show un- 


mistaknble signs of having been derived from this language, it 


must have been at one time spoken generally by our ancestors; 
and in being handed down from generation to generation it has 
undergone various modifications and changes, until we have now 
come to speak it as we do. But of this more hereafter. 


India may justly claim to be the original home of scientific 
philology. In one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the 
Samhita of the Black Yajurveda, there are distinct Spades Seva of 


the dawn of linguistic study.’ The Brahmanas of the Vedas 

Lapa nspa SI Senza Fag SMEG Gases QS eS 
IA T Ve TAA St AMAA: WE TEST anaes eae EMRE 
smem Age. Speech was once inarticulate and undistin, T uera 
parts). Then the gods said to Indra, *Dist; E Len ( into its 
He said, ‘I will ask a gift of you, 


and Vayu together.’ Hence Soma is poured int 


oa Indra and 
" iStingy} à 
distinct speech is now spoken, Tait, Samhita VI. 4 ee gee it. Hence 
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which rank next to the Sathhitas, and even the Taittirlya 
Samhita itself, the composition of which differs in no particular 
from its Brahmana, are full of etymological explanations of words 
though often they are fanciful. One Acarya followed another, 
and they all carefully observed the facts of their language, and 
laid down the laws they could discover. They studied and com- 
pared the significations and forms of words, observed what was 
common to them, separated the constant element from that 
which was variable, noticed the several changes that words 
undergo in different circumstances, and by such a process of 
philological analysis completed a system of grammar and 
etymology. In the Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact date we do not 
know, but who must have flourished several centuries before 
Christ, lays down correct principles of the derivation of words. 
The last of the grammarian Acairyas were Panini, Katyayana, 
and Patafijali. The Prakrit dialects which sprang from Sanskrit 
were next made the subject of observation and analysis. The 
laws of phonetic change or decay in accordance with which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit were discovered and laid down. 
The Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit elements in those languages were 
distinguished from each other. This branch of philology also 
was worked up by a number of men, though the writings of one 
or two only have come down to us. 


In this condition Sanskrit philology passed into the hands of 
Europeans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammati- 
cal system at the close of the 18th century led to a total revolu- 
tion in the philological ideas of Europeans. Before this time 
there was hardly a scientific treatment of linguistic facts, etymo- 
logical analysis was scarcely known, and philologieal speculation 
had not emancipated itself from the trammels of religion. The 
Jews were the chosen people of God, and hence their language, 
the Hebrew, was the most original of all languages, and all 
others were derived from it. This was the belief of European 
scholars, as that of the orthodox Pandit at the present day is that 
Sanskrit is the primitive language, and all others are corruptions 


1 The Ait. Brahmana rives the etymology of sq. ( III. 9 ), of arga (IU. 23), 


of ATAT ( VII. 13.) ; the Tait. Samhita, of wa (I. 9. 1), of SA ( II. 4. 1, and 
II. 5. 2) ; the Tait. Brahmana, of Tq (1.1.5), of q&a (II. 7. 18) &c., &c. 
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of it; though, however, the Pandit has an excuse in the fact that 
the languages he generally hears spoken about him have really 
sprung from Sanskrit. But several circumstances had about this 
time prepared Europe for independent thought in philology, and 
Sanskrit supplied the principles upon which it should be con- 
ducted and determined the current in which it should run. The 
languages of Europe, ancient and modern, were compared with 
Sanskrit and with each other. This led to comparative philology 
and the classification of languages, and a comparison of the words 
and forms in the different languages led scholars into the secrets 
of the growth of human speech, and the science of language was 
added to the list of existing branches of knowledge. The progress 
made within about fifty years is marvellous, and affords a striking 
instance of the intellectual activity of the Europeans. In the 
cultivation of philology and the elaboration of this new science, 
the Germans, of all other nations, have been most prominent, and 
have done by far the greater portion of the work. The more 
limited field of Prakrit philology with which we are here con- 
cerned has not been left uncultivated. Pali, the earliest of the 
Prakrit dialects, is almost as much studied in Europe as Sanskrit. 
We have editions of Pali texts by Turnour, a Ceylon Civilian, 
and a Danish scholar, Fausboll; and of a Native Grammar by 
Kaccayana, by M. Senart, a Frenchman; an original treatise on 
this subject by Clough, and a very useful Dictionary by the late 
lamented Professor Childers.’ The derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit forms the subject of an essay by the great French 
scholar, M. Burnouf, and the equally great German scholar, 
Professor Lassen. There are notices of the Prakrit dialects in 
one of Colebrooke’s essays and in the preface to Professor 
Wilson s Hindu Theatre. Lassen also wrote a book entitled 
Institutiones Tingu Pracraticæ, based upon the grammatical 
works of native SOR and upon the Prakrit passages occurring 
in the Sanskrit dramatic plays. Professor Weber, who 


. li se industry 
and comprehensive grasp are admirable, hag 


published an 


1 This lecture was written in 1877 and revised in 1878, It will be 
for the reader to remember this in going over this Short sketch E M 
valuable additions to Pali publications have been made since any and 
cially by the Pali Text Society. en, espe- 
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elaborate analysis of the language and contents of a Jaina reli- 
gious work in Prakrit entitled the Bhagavati, and of the language 
of a collection of Prakrit songs by Hala, together with an edition 
and translation of the work. Dr. Cowell has brought out a nice 
edition of the Prakrta-Prakasa by. Vararuci; and Dr. Muir, whose 
works are so valuable to the student, devotes a large portion of 
his.second volume of the “Sanskrit Texts" to Prakrit philology, 
in which he gives his own views and a summary of those of other 
scholars. In Ceylon, Mr. D'Alwis has published a work on the 
Pali, and in India, an edition of the Prakrit Grammar of Krama- 
disvara has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica, and of 
that of Hemacandra in Bombay by a Jaina priest with the 
assistanace of a Sastri’. The modern vernaculars have not yet 
succeeded in attracting the attention of the learned in Europe. 
Essays on some points of vernacular philology by Professor 
Hoernle, of Jayanarayan’s College, Benares, have appeared 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. But the most 
important work on this subject that has yet appeared is Mr. 
Beames's. Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Lan- 
guages. Two volumes have been published, and the ‘third 
and last is expected.” Mr, Beames has brought his subject 
down to the pronoun; and the forthcoming volume will treat 
of the verb. Dr. Trump in his valuable Grammar of ‘the 
Sindhi language compares the grammatical forms existing 
in the several vernaculars, and recent grammarians of Guja- 
rati and Marathi have made attempts in some cases to trace 
the grammar of these languages from the Sanskrit through 
the Prakrit. A Gujarati Sastri, named Vrajalal, has written a 
useful little tract on the history of his vernacular.’ But upon 
the. whole, it must be acknowledged that vernacular philology is 
still in a state-of infancy, and a great deal of what has been 
written is unsatisfactory. 


1 Since this was written Dr. Pischel’s edition of Hemacan¢ra’s Prakrit 
Grammar and.his elaborate contribution to the Grundriss der Arischen 
Philologie have been published, besides several other minor works. 

2 Since published, 

3 Hoernle's Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, Kellogg's 
Hiudi Grammar, Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India have, among others, 
been published-since they, à 
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Before I proceed to the subject in hand, it is necessary that 
should trace some of the laws of the development and growth of 
language, as I shall have occasion to refer to them frequently in 
the course of these lectures. Suppose a person wishes to express 
the idea in a village, and the only means at'his command are 
the roots and independent words in alanguage such as the 
Sanskrit. Now the word which expresses a village is 3ITH, and 
another which signifies the inferior is Hea. By joining the two 
together in such an expression as 3i rav he conveys the idea the 
interior of, or in, a village. Now this word wet is pronounced 
Asa or HE by persons who have either not been taught to pro- 
nounce it properly or are not sufficiently careful to do so. This 
again is reduced to Ala or ATT and thence to ate or Fe, and ulti- 
mately to WT or È. In this manner 3zTmW* becomes MART Or MAÑ, 
which, as you know, are the forms of Gujarati, Sindhi and Hindi 
locative. In this condition its origin is forgotten by the Speakers, 
and becomes simply a termination signifying in the intericr. 
Again, if a man wants to speak of one who makes a pot and has 
not got a word to express the idea, he naturally puts together the 
words G4 pot and FX maker, and uses the compound gem. 
After a time, by faulty pronunciation, the & goes out and the 
word is reduced to at. In the same way, as before, 
who use the word Rte have no consciousness th 
putting together two words, one of which me 
other maker; but the syllable SIR. becomes w 
termination which signifies the doer of the 
the base. We thus see that these tw 
were originally independent w 


the persons 
at they are 
ans a pot and the 
ith them a simple 
thing expressed by 
O very general terminations 


ords, and that in the course of 
time they lost that character. If you examine those forms which 


constitute the declensions and conjugations of any language you 
may happen to know, you will find that these also have originated 
in the same way. When, our remote ancestors wished to say 
J now de, they put together & do, 3 now, and 1R I, and said zat 
afterwards changed for the sake of euphony to WU. In the 
same way SA means do now he EWR. do now he ( and ) 


3 zs thou, 
& being a corruption of I8 a pronoun signifying ; hou, and. ew 
do now thou. Or they expressed present time by Using a pr 


‘ = = bar 7 * = š 4 c. x onoun 
equivalent tọ here or thisand said Ñi know here he, 


the a 
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being the same as that we find in the forms aaa, AeA, IUTE, &c. 
and signifying something that is near. In this manner we are 
able to trace the original signification of a good many of these 
forms, but since after their invention they are more or less 
corrupted, it becomes a difficult matter to do so in all cases. Still, 
we know enough to be able to lay it down as certain that this is 
the mode in which all our grammatical forms have originated. 
When a language is in that condition in which grammatical 
relation is expressed by such compounds consciously formed, and 
both parts of the compound can be used independently, it is said 
to be in the analytic stage. The change of Ata to AT or Ñ, or of 
FIT to I7, or of ate to aa or a: is what is called phonetic decay. 
Though this is usually spoken of in censure as curruption, it is 
the means by which a language leaves the analytic stage and 
develops. The words forming the compound grow together, both 
being altered in the process, and the original sense of the latter is 
forgotten. It is this circumstance that renders phonetic change 
possible, for, if those who speak the language always used the 
two words in the compound with a conscious desire to express 
their joint sense, such a corruption would not take place. Phonetic 
decay reduces the letter portion to a mere termination, and thus 
a languagé arrives at what is called the synthetic stage. All the 
dead Aryan languages, and most of the living ones also, are in 
thé synthetic condition, while the Chinese is said to be in the 
analytic stage. 


Phonetic decay or corruption is a process that is constantly 
going on in a living language. At some stages of its history it 
is very rapid and at others slow. It sometimes wholly transforms 
words. Its causes are deeply ingrained in human nature itself. 
Language is not the end and aim of human life; it is simply an 
instrument of communicating thought, and the matter of thought 
is always more important than the expression. The utterance 
of'a word implies an effort. We have to force the breath through 
the windpipe, check or compress it at different points in its 
passage through the mouth, and then let it off. The glottis or the 
opening of the windpipe, and the tongue and the various parts of 
the mouth are our organs of speech, and an innumerable variety 
of sounds may be produced by their means. In pronouncing 

32 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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certain letters the glottis must be stretched or expanded, 
while in the case of others it is contracted, which is its more 
natural condition. The breath which comes out when it is 
expanded is called $vüsa or simple unintonated breath by the 
old Indian Philologists. But when the glottis is contracted, and 
the breath is intonated by the vibration of the vocal chords, it 
becomes what is called nada, 1. €, tone or intonated breath. 
Simple breath is the material cause of the hard consonants, and 
the intonated breath of the soft, and of the vowels. When nada 
is forced out and allowed to pass away without being obstructed, 
we pronounce vowels, and when both vasa and nada are 
obstructed at different parts of the mouth, the sounds that are 
formed are consonantal. Hence a consonant cannot be 
pronounced by itself; it is only when the touching organs 
are separated, and the air allowed to pass through any one 
of the vowel positions, that the sound is produced. 


When the intonated breath is let off through the rounded lips, 
it forms 3, and with the lower lip a little further off, 3ir; while if 
the lips completely touch each other, and the breath is thus 
obstructed in its passage, we have q which, with a greater force 
of respiration, becomes W,and when it is partly sent into the 
nose, it assumes the form of W. If the $vasa is in the same condi- 
tion as nada when it forms {and 4, we have X and &. When 
these two kinds of breath are shut up by the tip of the tongue 
forming a complete contact with the root of the 
have q, 3t, 2, X, and 4, When th 
and the forepart of the tongue is 
€, 3, 8,2, and uw. Ifthe middle o 
palate, nada passing through the i 
vowel £ ; and when the tongue is a little furt 
mouth more open, we have V; while if there is 
the two kinds of breath give us x, E 
When the root of the tongue touches the pum en E the E 
we have similarly 3, a, 3X, v, and €. Ifthe intonated dM » 
allowed to pass away when the mouth is in its natural positi E. 
with the lips open, we have the vowel st, and, with dps f Dm 
of breath, the aspirate g. Tho vowel portion of Æ and xd 
from st in the whole lower part of the mouth being idm er 


complete contact. 
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to the upper in pronouncing it, while in pronouncing at the two 
parts ofthe mouth are more widely apart; so that the vowel 
sound involved in 3% is.the closest, siT, the most open. The diph- 
thongs € and AÌ are st + g and a + g pronounced hastily. In 
pronouncing the semi-vowels the organs are brought very close 
to each other, but do not form a complete contact; so that the 
‘breath is compressed and not shut up. Still, like the mutes, they 
cannot be pronounced without separating the organs. We 
pronounce & when we bring the two lips and the ends of the 
upper teeth into close proximity, and it thus corresponds to the 
vowel 3; for x the position is the same as that for z, the proxi- 
‘mity only being greater; while & is formed a little above the 
dental position by emitting the breath by the sides of the tip of 
the tongue, and x a little below the cerebral. The sibilants 9X, V, 
and 9, are continuous sounds made by letting off the svasa or 
simple breath with the same force as in the case of the hard 
aspirates and through the space between the middle of the tongue 
and the palatal, cerebral, and dental or dento-palatal positions 


brought as near to each other as in pronouncing vowels. 


You will thus see how minute and laborious these operations 


„are. The difficulty is increased when we have to pronounce two 


or more consonants together. We have first to put the organs of 
speech into one position, and immediately afterwards into another, 


without leaving the first. Accurate pronunciation therefore 
requires great effort, and since, according to an observation of 
- Locke, labour for labour's sake is against nature, the tendency 
always exists of making as little effort as is consistent with the 


necessity of making oneself understood. Hence EU is transformed 
to gg i. e. only the quantity of breath necessary to pronounce W 


-is let off, and the effort of forming a complete and close contact 


is saved ; pagta becomes FATAH, and thence * and æ, where 
also you will see that the contact is avoided ; smi becomes Hq, in 
which case we find that the effort involved in the change from 
one position of the vocal organs to another is economized, though 
the pressure which the organs exert upon each other in the 
pronunciation of a conjunct continues the same, i.e. we have 
a conjunct as before, but the two members are assimilated. This 


is further changed to «mr in which the pressure 18 avoided, but 
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the shortening of the time which this would involve is obviated 
by lengthening the preceding vowel. This tendency to phonetic 
decay is so powerful that if not counteracted it would in the 
short space of a few generations render a language entirely 
unintelligible to its former speakers, Children, in their first 
essays at speech, often mispronounce words, and if they were left 
to themselves, the language of a country would undergo very 
great transformation in a short time. But at home and in schools 
they are taught to speak the language of their parents correctly, 
and this result is averted. Education, therefore, is an agency 
which arrests the progress of decay, Another check is afforded 
by the necessity of making oneself intelligible. Ifa man ig care- 
less about his language, he will not be understood. He has there- 
fore necessarily to endeavour to speak as other people do. The 
feeling of society is also arrayed against the corruption of a 
language. The speech which does not approach the received 
standard is branded as vulgar. The tendency to corruption is 
greatly diminished when a language comes to have a literature, 
Some races are very careful about their speech, and preserve it in 
& comparatively pure condition ; there are others which corrupt 
it greatly. But even in the case of the former, accidents in its 
history may transform the idiom considerably. If one race comes 
in contact with another, and gives it its language, it is sure to be 
greatly corrupted. The alien race cannot catch the pronunciation 


render ourselves perfectly unintelligible to them, 


, Sentry ’s challenge gu ex for “ who comes there ? ?? 
puzzle to the scientific philologist. 


The native 
would be a 


The grammatical terminations which are oftener used than 
any partioular words suffer the most by this Drocesg of. decay 
and after a time they are confused with each othe: t » 
away. When a language is reduced to this conditi 
fall back upon the expedient with which it started, and tack on 


certain words or particles to its nouns and Verbs to express th 
a e 
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relations which the old terminations denoted, and thus the analy- 
tic state returns. But the old process goes on again, and these 
words in their turn assume the character of terminations. Some- 
times along with a case-form there exists in the language another 
expression conveying the same sense. When the former goes 
out of use the latter takes its place, or sometimes the latter drives 
out the former. The modern vernaculars have had to resort to 
this process of reconstruction in a great measure, and, as in the 
older languages, it has already become difficult in several cases 
to trace the origin of the forms. For instance, in Sanskrit the 
termination which expresses future time is wr, and when it is 
applied to the root at to give, we have areata he will give. This 
æ is very likely a compound of the root sx, to be and at fo go, so 
that the contrivance the early Aryans had recourse to, to express 
futurity, was to attach to a woot two others expressive of going to 
be ; areata therefore originally meant he goes fo be giving, i.e. 
he does not give, but will give since he goes to do it, Now this 
areata in the derived dialects becomes first areata, then ama, 
aras, Alas, ales, qrg and E in order. Phonetic corruption has 
thus reduced this form to at or @, and that for the present tense 
I give has also assumed the same appearance, There is thus no 
distinction between them; wherefore, io express future time, our 
languages have had recourse to a variety of expedients which I 
shall endeavour to explain in their proper place, The Hindi, 
however, has hit upon the same that was used by our early 
ancestors, and distinguished futurity by adding to this shrunken 
form the past participle of 74 to go, which is maT, changed to "T 
by combining the vowels, and thus qr, the form of the future, 
signifies literally, gone that he (may) give. 


Another phenomenon constantly observable in the history of 
the growth of a language is the use of false analogies. Thus 
in Sanskrit the root 31 to hear takes the augment 3 in the Present i 
and three other tenses or moods, and the Sanskrit of he hears is 
sma. Now in the course of time people forgot that this termi- 
nation was used in these tenses alone, and extended it to the 
Future, the past participle, and other derivatives, so that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits the root itself became gur— [or instead of 3. 
This root has descended to most of the modern ‘dialects in this 
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same form. In the same way zi to buy became fu, aT lo know, 
aM, J4 fo know, gat and so on. All these exist in the verna- 
culars so augmented. In the same way, though & is conjugated 
in Sanskrit by adding g to the base according tothe rule of the 
eighth conjugation, and forms «ifa, gira &c., in Prakrit it is 
conjugated according to the rule of the first or the tenth which 
are generalised, and has «xz or ee. This arises from the same 
Sort of mistake that children commit, when, for instance, 
from the analogy of wë from ux, wee from qg &c., they use Hs 
from sx, though the correct Marathi form is *g and you may 
remember such expressions as “ I knowed” and "you was” that 
Dickens puts into the mouth of his lower characters. The Pali 
and the Prakrits are full of such formations. This law may be 
called the law of false analogies or of the generalisation of 
grammatical forms, or formal generalisation, and the effect of it 
isto do away with anomalies and introduce simplicity in a 
language. It springs from the same causes as phonetic decay, 
viz. the economisation of effort, and its operation is restricted also 


by the same causes as those which arrest the progress of phonetic 
corruption. 


Hitherto we have been considering the growth or the decay of 
-the grammar of a language. But the names of objects constitute a 
very important part of human speech. These are not arbitrary or 
simply conventional. The possibility of mere conventional names 
.can exist only under a supposition of men meeti 
that they should call such thing by such name. 
& condition of high social and political develop 
.early state of society does not exist, and 
language, cannot exist. The process is very 
hardly be worthy of the intellectual nature of 
in a high state of civilisation a language &rows, and new names 
spring up, this is not the way in which they do so. The names of 
_ objects are always expressive of some attribute possessed by those 
objects. uv4t the earth is that which is broad, wz the sun that 
which shines, sad the sea that which has water, fqq father one 
who protects, atéq daughter, one who milks cows. But -— will 
see that these names are not logical definitions, for 


: 5 they have th 
defect of afivyapli, i. e. are too wide. It is not the earth aa 


ng and agreeing 
But this implies 
ment, which in an 
; in the absence of 
artificial, and would 
man; and though even 
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that is broad, nor the sun alone that shines, nor the sea alone that 
has water. But still these things possess these attributes pre-emi- 
nently, and hence the terms become restricted to them. . What is 
general is thus rendered particular, and the sense of words is, so to 
say, specialized. This process goes on continually ina living 
language, not only in the invention of new names, but often it 
works in a manner to narrow the sense of existing words. Thus, 
3«dT etymologically signifies ‘a feeling,’ ‘a sensation,’ thence it is 
restricted in Sanskrit to a particular sensation, that of severe 
pain; but the pre-eminent pain is that experienced in child birth, 
hence àm, the Prakritised form of the word, signifies in Marathi 
that special pain. So, mÑof in Sanskrit denotes ‘a female that is 
pregnant,’ but maw, the Marathi form of the word, is restricted to 
lower animals; att in Sanskrit means ‘heat’ generally, but in 
Marathi, and in Gujarati in the form of ama, it signifies a parti- 
cular kind of heat, viz. ‘fever’ though the word has not lost its 
general sense; €44 denotes originally ‘the heart,’ in modern 
Marathi in the form of RT it signifies ‘courage,’ which is a 
quality of the heart, though in old Marathi it preserves its 
original sense ; og in Sanskrit means ‘a ball’ generally, but in 
Panjabi and Gujarati in the form of qog it is restricted to this 
ball of flesh and bones, ‘the body ’; a¢# in Sanskrit signifies “an 
attendant’, but in the form of zT it denotes in the Hindi ‘a pupil 
or disciple’, who, according to Indian custom, is his master’s 
close attendant, and in Bengali and the Goanese Marathi, in the 
forms of 4% and aut ‘a boy’ or son, who is constantly about his 
parents. Opposed to this is & process which may be called 
generalisation of the sense. Thus the root T&G originally signified 
“looking or searching for a cow’; it was then extended to any 
kind of ‘searching’, and lastly in the form of magot it signifies 
in Marathi ‘to find ’; 374 originally ‘the lord of the gods,’ is in 
Sanskrit used to signify ‘the lord’ of any class of beings, such 
expressions as Alaa, ais &c. being very common; and a notable 
example of this process is afforded by the word ust which in 
Sanskrit means ‘a king’, but, in the forms of wa or wa, is in the 
modern Janguages used as a title of distinction, and in Marathi, 


any respectable gentleman not following the priestly occupation, 
and not a man of learning may be called a rav. Sometimes, when 
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by means of phonetic corruption a word is reduced to two forms, 
each of the two acquires a distinct sense. Thus, Sanskrit Tq is 
in the modern languages corrupted to agt H., Tet S, gz B., and 
in this form it means ‘an old man.’ It is also corrupted to 
ast H., wat S., 7S B., TST G., and =e Goan. M. in which form it 
signifies ‘ great, ’ ‘large,’ or' more advanced in age’. In this 
last sense, the termination @ or X is appended to it ( M. atgg, S. 
a3). The Sanskrit word art becomes Z% in the sense of ‘a festival,’ 
in Pali and the Prakrits, but Wo in the sense of ‘a moment.’ In 
Marathi wt is further transformed to ww and wat in the form of 
Rav also occurs in the old literature and in one of its dialects. 
The Sanskrit gssae in the form of saa M., Sao H., 331g S., HS 
G., sam P. means bright, clear, pure, but in the form of guTS M., 
H.,G., P, S, B, it means desolate or waste. This sense it 
acquired by the first process explained above, since a desolate 
land is cleared, purified of its tenants or appurtenances. WHT 
means in Marathi a dwarf and ast humpbacked. This last 


word exists in the other languages also, and both are derived 
from the Sanskrit gs. 


The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I 
shall notice is the gradual disappearance of words. As men 
advance in knowledge and civilisation, new ideas and modes of 
thinking arise, and the old ones fall into disuse. And since 
words are the representatives of ideas, new words always come 
in, and the old go out. The changes that the Marathi language, 
for instance, has undergone in this respect since the time of 
Jiianesvara, or the Hindi since the time of Chanda, render the 
older books unintelligible to modern readers. There are also 
various other causes. Sometimes, when another language rises 
into importance on account of political circumstances, or when it 
is admired and esteemed by a nation, as Sanskrit is by Hindus, 
a great many words are borrowed from it, and necessarily the 
older ones go out to make room for them, or disappear because 
they are regarded as vulgar. The opening of an intercourse 
with a foreign nation brings about the same result. These causes 
account in'a great measure for the fact that so many werds in 
our languages have become obsolete, J flanesvara’s Prakrit arr 
had to make room for the Sanskrit wurz, nix for ftiv and ate for 
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art; and the word sq has well-nigh supplanted the old s, as 
g*W has done TaT, which itself must once have driven out such 
a word as Ao or sae, the Prakrit forms of atat and SITES. 


The languages of the civilised nations of the world have been 
divided into three families, the Aryan or Indo-European, the 
Semitic, and the Turanian. The first comprises the Indian branch, 
consisting of Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakrits, and the modern 
Vernaculars of Northern India and of Ceylon; the Iranic branch 
consisting of Zend, the sacred language of the Parsis, the Pehlevi 
and the other cognate dialects; the Hellenic or the Greek branch, 
comprising the languages of Ancient Greece and its modern 
representatives ; the Italic branch, consisting of the Latin and 
the cognate ancient languages of Italy and the dialects derived 
from Latin, the Italian, the French and the old Provencal, the 
Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Wallachian; the Keltic or the 
language of those Kelts or Gauls that so often figure in Roman 
history, and distinguished into two varieties, the Kymric, now 
spoken in Wales and in the Province of Brittany in France, and 
the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and Ireland; the Lithuanian and Slavonic, comprising the 
languages of Lithuania, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the Slavonic 
races generally; and the Teutonic branch, consisting of the Scandi- 
navian group, i.e. the languages of Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
and Denmark, of the High German i.e. the old and the present 
language of Germany, and of the Low German, which comprised 
the old Anglo-Saxon and the other languages spoken on the 
coasts of Germany, the modern representatives of which are the 
English, and the dialects spoken in Holland, Friesland, and the 
North of Germany. The second family comprises the Hebrew, 


‘the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Carthaginian, and the 


cognate and derived languages; and the third, the Turkish and 
the languages of the Mongolian tribes. To this last family the 
dialects spoken in Southern India are also to be referred. The 
Zend approaches Sanskrit the most, but the affinities of this 
latter with Greek and Latin are also very striking, and such as 
to convince even a determined sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved 


|. à greater number of ancient forms than any of these languages, 


hence it is indispensable for purposes of comparative philology, 
83 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. LV. ] 
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The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, 
two varieties of the language; but a third may also, as I shall 
presently endeavour to show, be clearly distinguished. Of these 
the most ancient is that found in the hymns of the Rgveda 
Samhita. These were composed at different times and by different 
Ksis, and were transmitted from father to son in certain families. 
Thus the third of the ten collections, which make up the Samhita, 
bears the names of Visvamitra, and the hymns contained in it 
were composed by the great patriarch and his descendants. The 
seventh is ascribed to Vasistha and his family. The composition 
of these hymns, therefore, extended over a long period, the 
language is not the same throughout, and while some of them 
present a variety so close to the later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficulty in understanding them, the style of others is so anti- 
quated that they defy all efforts at interpretation, and their sense 
was not understood even by the Rsis who flourished in the very 
next literary period, that of the Brahmanas. Still for our pur- 


poses we may neglect these differences and consider the Vedic 
variety of Sanskrit as one. 


The chief characteristics of the Vedic language are these :—It 
contains a large number of words that have become obsolete or 
changed their sense in the later or classical Sanskrit. There is 
a greater variety of verbal derivatives, such as gta in the sense 
of qatma "worthy to be seen, or handsome’, Slaw, 9934 &o., abstract 
nouns from the roots Sta, ax &c., Wa ‘something that is pro- 
duced’, Wt, afi, SIH &c., nouns of agency having a past sense 
( Panini III. 2. 171), which govern an accusative, Zaire signifying 
‘handsome’ or WŚ ‘favour,’ &c. The nominative plural termi- 
nation of nouns ending in stis aw% ( Panini VII 1. 50), as in 
fared wSTW: as well as AY, as in 3t Watts *3T:; and the m 
mental plural is $318: or $3: (Panini VIT. 1. 10). The vowel cases 
of nouns in ¥ are often formed by joining the vowels by the 
usual Samdhi rules; as T8 or TSAR, accusative singular of ag; 
Wu: and 3er: genitive singulars of AY and ag. The Dom 
singular is made up by affixing at, at 
WEST, Teal, SAAT, Wut, &c. ( Panin 
other nouns also, as Sat, 41441 &c. 


, Or Fat, instead of aq, as 
i VIL S 3035 sometimes of 


The nominative a 
ò : nd voca- 
tive dual of masculine and the plural of neuter nouns in 3 often 
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end in str; as Waar rar araa war RV. II. 12.4, aaa geserar 
atr RV. I. 3.2; and the instrumental singular of feminine nouns 
in £z is optionally formed by simply lengthening the vowel 
(Panini VIL. 1.39), as Awar mdr RV. 1.82.2. The locative 
singular termination is often dropped, as in qvH zit; or its ar 
changed to s, as in amr for arat (Panini VIL. 1.39), The 
Parasmaipada first person plural termination of verbs is mf 
(Panini VII. 1. 46), as wat wea. TART RV. I. 1. 7, and that of the 
third person plural is often Y or vd, as gè or qed. Other forms 
also admit of this 7, as agama. The a of the Atmanepada termi- 
nations is often dropped ( Panini VII. 1. 41), as ter zat RV.1.71.9. 
There are eight different forms of the mood called sz by Panini, 
which has a conditional or subjunctive sense; Sua 'EXq | T UT 
ara aera, RV. I. 25.12, w zarae aaa RV, I. 1.2. This is lost 
in classical Sanskrit. The several conjugations or ways of 
forming the special tenses do exist, but the roots are not restricted 
to any particular way, being conjugated sometimes according to 
one mode and sometimes according to another; as st gaa. There 
are some instances in which some tenses other than the special 
tenses also admit of the conjugational sign, as Aerma, perfect. 
Sometimes guna is substituted before the a of the second person 
plural imperative, though it is a weak termination, as in spem. 
The infinitive is formed by adding to roots the terminations 3, 
vd, aÑ, WX and aà (Panini III. 4. 9), as qà, siaa, Ras, atad, 
gad. These are etymologically ihe forms of the dative singular 
of such nouns as aa, faa, (T4143 &c. A few other datives are 
similarly used, as z3, 0A &c. (Panini IIT. 4.10,11). The 
accusatives of some nouns are also used as infinitives when 
governed by are (Panini III. 4.12), as a X agii AARET 
RV. X. 44.6; also in other places, farfigst fazza RV. VII. 86. 3. 
The infinitive in classical Sanskrit ends in gH, as zga, which is 
the accusative form of such a noun as zd, the dative of which, 
EAÑ, is one of the forms of the Vedic infinitive. The potential 
participles are often formed by adding aa, v, Tuy and cx ( Panini 
IIL. 4.14), as àm eufaverwdaT y RV. X. 14.2, a aa 3a amàs RV. 
VIL 56.1, tzarvg:, pan. The first two, however, ought properly 
to be considered as infinitives. The absolutive is sometimes 
formed by the addition of ata; as mart. There is such a form as 
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zgra for ger; and such others as eat and feft for eat and dier 
i : E 


occur often. These last, as also the usual or classical absolutives, 
are forms of the instrumental singular of the same nouns, the 
dative and accusative of which are used as infinitives; amq 
appears also to be an instrumental. There are a great many 
other peculiarities which are noticed by Panini, and which you 
will find collected in the Siddhanta-Kaumudi, One thing, how- 
ever, should be borne in mind, that notwithstanding there is 
in these respects a very great difference between the Vedic and 
the classical Sanskrit, they are in the same*phonetic stage, i. e. 
the vocal elements of words and letters remain the same. There 
are afew such instances, as w for We, and xx for wg, in which 
the mute has disappeared, leaving only the aspirate element, and 
to these may be added the terminations HT and aaa for AA and 
AA ; but both the original and corrupt forms exist in the Vedas, 
and no general conclusion can be based on these few instances. 
You will hereafter see that the other dialects I shall speak of 
differ greatly from the classical Sanskrit in these respects. The 
following specimen will give you an idea of Vedic Sanskrit :— 


l TNS & at wary EC ze wae | arate aes 1 


R.A aT Tare weet fría Fey: | WT gA Weg | 
M. WERT SAAT ATH ARO FUAR | BAET di 
iv) 


. "ar at tat aa RAN Gaara p HE ara: JERA: 11 
lo, ft TATE wuwur quU TEN | SETATA BRT: u 
33. mdr Aaga Aa sr geod | marke ur at eet N 
3. WT Ga SATIRA: STAT EX (OS UD ATUS fW l 
3$. ZH H TRU SIT ENT WD EST l ATT SE II 


These eight verses contain 72 different padas or grammatical 
forms, not counting the prepositions as separate padas. Of these 
19 have become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 
have changed their significations. This, however, isa Specimen of 
one of the more intelligible hymns, but there are a great many 
which contain a much larger proportion of words that have gone 
out of use. It is these obsolete words that const 


itute the chief 
difficulty of understanding the Vedic hymns, eis 


1. The use of Fra after qq is unknown to the 
that particle being found joined only to the 


preposition s, though connected with TATA, 


later dialect, 
pronoun tex. The 
is separated from it 
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by three words. Though the root of this verb is given in the 
Dhatupatha or Panini’s list of roots, it has gone out of use, In 
modern Sanskrit we should use ìm: instead. ad is not 
now used in the sense in which it occurs here, though it is 
connected with it. We should use Iraq instead. aa means 
here ‘day by day’; in classical Sanskrit the word ar means 
‘heaven’ only. The verse may be translated :—' Though we 
who are like subjects break thy law, day after day, O divine 
Varuna!” Varuna is spoken of frequently as a rajam, or king, 
and men are his subjects, with reference to that attribute of his. 

2. qy means ‘killing ’, or ‘execution’ in classical Sanskrit, 
but, since zz ‘ killing ' qualifies it here, it must mean some such 
thing as a weapon or a blow. 


zea is obsolete. fHelzta is a participle of the Perfect of = or 
gfe. The form is obsolete; and a verbal form of the root is not 
ordinarily met with, though a word derived from it does ocour. 
gata also is obsolete. 

* Do not subject us to the killing blow of the spiteful, nor to 
the wrath of the angry, " i. e. do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5. ett signifies in later Sanskrit the order of the Ksatriyas or 
the warrior caste. Here it is used in the primitive sense of 
‘valour’, ‘ prowess '. at does not mean ‘man’ here, but is used 
in its original sense of manly. aT and pima are separated by a 
word. wre ‘favour’ is obsolete. «amm ‘the reach of sight’, 
' visual power ', has also gone out of use. 

* When shall we call the brave, manly, and far-seeing Varuna 
hither to favour us? ” 


7. wHí24: This form of the derived adjective is unknown to 
later Sanskrit. The genitive singular is formed by changing 
= to zy. 

“ Who knows the path of the birds flying in the air and of 
the boat on the waters. "' 

10. “Enforcing his laws, the powerful Varuna sits down in 
his abode to exercise universal sovereignty.” 

ll. smgar, the termination of the accusative plural, is here 
dropped ; xf is Vedic for #a=4 ; here also ft is dropped. 
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* From this place the knowing one sees all secret deeds don 
or to be done.” 


12. ww and attra are forms of wz or the Vedic subjunctive, 
* May the powerful God make things easy for us all our days 
and prolong our lives.” 


19. sr. Conjugated as a root of the second class, with fF as 
the termination of the imperative singular, lengthened for phonetio 
purposes. 


“© Varuna, hear this my invocation, and now be propitious. 
I call on thee, desirous of protection." 


The next form of the language is presented to us in the 
Brahmanas of the Vedas, such as the Aitareya of the Rgveda 
and the Satapatha of the White Yajurveda. A great many of 
those peculiar words which we meet with in the hymns, and 
which are so unintelligible have disappeared, the declensions 
have approached the standard of classical Sanskrit, the nomina- 
tive plural in 9mm, for instance, and the instrumental plural in 
ata: having gone out of use. The roots have arranged them- 
selves definitely under certain conjugations. The subjunctive 
has mostly become obsolete, though such forms as ferta ( Sat. I. 
4.1.10), and awa ( Ait. IT. 11) are sometimes met with. The 
roots take those forms of the Aorist that Panini assigns to them, 
and this tense is scrupulously used in the sense mentioned by 
that grammarian. Such terminations as WHí* and the various 
modes of forming the infinitive have disappeared, the ordinary 
one in g* being mostly used ( Ait. IV. 8, VIII. 23). The 
language is in most respects the same as that usually called 
classical Sanskrit. lt is rich in verbal forms of all tenses and 
moods. There are however a few peculiarities and archaisms. 
There are some antiquated words such as aẹ ‘an extremity’ 
( Ait. IT. 2 ), tate ‘a shaft,” memas ‘a bat’ (Ait. ITI. 96 ); waa 
‘ultimate referee ' X7af%Z “one who pronounces a decree ’, wat 
' prosperous’, aa for ata ( Ait. V. 14), 33T ‘ food’ ( Ait. VIII. 7 ). 
am ‘powerful ` ( Ait. VIII. 8.23 ), HR ‘a destructive instrument, 
flame’ ( Ait. VIII. 24 ), &c. The dative of feminine nouns is often 
used for the genitive, as TY Wet Urt: ( Ait. VIII. 23 ) ; whe 


e AN 


ATS ooon qRuércd ; the q of the third person singular of the 
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Atmanepada is sometimes dropped as in the old dialect, as maat 
3 seararatar (Ait. VIT. 16); a few roots form their Aorist in 
another manner than that mentioned by Panini, as aaa WT AT 
aem ( Ait. VIT. 14), where ama stands for sra, smit 3 A ora 

za ( Ait. VIII. 23 ) where WEN: is for EE: | the form of “the infini- 
ee governed by the word Z*qv is that which ends in am as 
Seat FT WAY: Wat: ( Ait. VIIL 7); and Jg appears in the form 
of wx (Ait. IIT. 26). In the seventh and eighth Paficikas of the 
Aitareya Brahmana some Gathas or songs are quoted, the 
language of which is more antiquated than that of the body of 
the work. Notwithstanding these irregularities, these Brahmanas 
are the best representatives extant of the verbal portion of that 
language of which Panini writes the grammar, though he did not 
mean these when he spoke of the Bhasa. But nearly the whole 
of that literature which Panini drew from, if he did so at all, has 
perished, or to speak more correctly, there is no portion of the 
extant Sanskrit literature that accurately represents Panini's 
Sanskrit as regards the verb and the Taddhitas or nominal deri- 
vatives. Probably the spoken language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar. 


The next stage of Sanskrit is presented to us by the work of 
Yaska, whose language appears to be more ancient than that of 
the rest of the non-Vedic literature. We find a good many 
archaic words and expressions in the Nirukta, such as guna 
‘ proximity,’ safaa=a in the sense of ‘finding’ or ‘observing’, 
aa signification, ’ TUT in the sense of ‘as to ', fae ‘variety, 
sarang gaa: ‘unable to teach’. fenster wera ‘invested with 
sovereignty ’, AWE ‘subordinate ’, afata ‘ celibacy ', &c. There 
are also some technical terms which we do not meet with in 
later works such as (darum ‘weak terminations’, Jama or 
sqaq ‘augment , aRU a nominal termination’, &c. After 
the time of Yaska, Sanskrit underwent a peculiar change, for the 
proper understanding’ of which it is necessary for a time to 
consider the styles in which a man may speak or write. There is 
what may be considered as the fluent or flowing style of speech, 
in which the speaker looks at the actions of men in progress, 
actions in the course of being done or suffered. A man speaking 
or writing in this style will use a verb on every occasion. Buta 
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verb may always be analysed into an attribute of the subject and 
the connecting link or copula. When one's attention is directed 
more to the attribute than to the progress or course of an action, 
one will use verbal nouns or adjectives. Thus instead of AsaATeatd 
a man may say seque: instead of ASATAA, gb aa, instead of 
aa aid wera, ARNAF; instead of AARIS, WIS PIOGEIEI 
&c. Inthe same way a verb may be divided into à noun or 
adjective denoting the special action it involves, and a verb 
signifying action generally, as Tata, may be analysed into WT& 
FÜR or TH HA and verd into Tat watt. The later Sanskrit and 
the modern Vernaculars are full of such formations. The case 
forms may also be similarly analysed into attributive expressions; 
as UF: Seq: into MARIAN Gea: or Wau Ga: He: into YDG: Wu. 
The mode of thought which gives birth to such forms of expres- 
sion leads also to a freer use of compound nouns by means of which 
a whole sentence may be compressed into a small attribute. In 
argumentation the ablative of an abstract noun saves a long 
periphrasis. This may be considered a petrified form of speech, 
and as distinguished from the verbal style it may be called the 
nominal style. In the earliest literature of Sanskrit the fluent 
or verbal style prevailed. Since this rarely admits of attributive 
or nominal expressions, the sentences are short, and the con- 
struction easy. Thus, in such books as the Aitareya and Sata- 
patha Brahmanas, we find short sentences, and an abundance of 
verbal forms. Even in the time of Yaska this style prevailed to 
a large extent, and notwithstanding that his book ison a scienti- 
fic subject, his language often reminds one of that of the earlier 
works, though he must have written serval centuries afterwards. 
In the time of Bonn also verbal forms were in general use, as 
I shall presens attempt to show. Some time after, however, 
the peried or nominal style began to supplant the other. Some- 
how it commended itself to the genius of the Indian Aryas of the 


times, and the very richness and flexibility of Sanskrit, which 
allows of a root or noun being twisted in a variety of ways to 
suit any sort of construction, greatly facilitated the change The 
Itihàsas, the Puranas, and the metrical Smrtis are written m this 


style. But here it is not carried to such an extravagant extent 


as is done in later writings, in some of which verbal forms are 
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‘are and in others long and bewildering compounds are frequent- 
ly met with, and the construction is complicated and involved. 
This is the general character of the Sanskrit in which the subse- 
quent poetic and dramatic literature is written and if the 
language of a certain author is graceful and easy, and not dull 
and involved, if he does not use long compounds, and writes ina 
more natural style, it is either because his taste is superior to that 
of his contemporaries, or because he belongs to an earlier period. 


But it was in the field of philosophy, dialectics and exegesis, 
scriptural or grammatical, that this nominal style was greatly 
cultivated and developed. The earliest work of the kind we 
know of is Patafijali’s Mahabhasya on Katyayana’s Vártikas or 
notes on Panini’s Sūtras. Nearly the whole of the philosophical 
literature of the Sanskrit is written more or less in the style of 
disputation. Am Indian author does not lead his readers into the 
processes his own mind has gone through in arriving at the 
doctrines he lays down ; in other words, he does not tell us how he 
has come by the opirions he holds, but lays down these doctrines 
and sets forth those opinions and conceives objections that may 
be raised and answersthem. Or before actually stating the true 
doctrine or siddhānla, certain others, more or less opposed are 
stated, and reascns given in support of them ( purvapaksa ) which 
are, of course, refuted. The Mahabhasya is written in this manner, 
but it differs ina good many respects from later works of the 
kind. Unlike the latter, it gives the very words that an opponent, 
speaking in his own person, may be expected to use, It therefore 


-really consists of a series of dialogues, often smart, between 


one who maintains the purvapaksa, and another who lays 
down the siddhanta. Hence, the language is plain and 
simple, and the sentences are short, and suchas & man may 
naturally use in ordinary conversation or oral disputation. The 
nominal style, however, as I have ventured to call it, in contra- 


distinction to that of the Brahmanas and also of Yaska, is 


observable; but it has of course not yet degenerated into the 
long compounds and algebraic expressions of modern times, and 
is perfectly natural. In this respect it keeps pace with the 
language of the Itihasas and Smrtis. Vatsyayana’s Bhasya on 


-Gotama's Nyaya Sūtra, and Sabarasvàmin's on that of J aimini, 


34 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV.] - 
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as well as the Bhasyas on some of the sacrificial Stitras, are 
writen in the same sort of simple and lively style, though how- 
ever they present a further stage in the downward progress. But 
gradually this manner of writing ceased to be used, and the 
philosophical style went on progressing until it has come to: be 
what itis now. Samkar&carya's Bhasya presents it in a middle 
stage. The sentences are much longer than those of the earlier 
writers, the construction is more involved, there is a freer use 
of attributive adjuncts, and the form is that of an essay or & 
lécture, instead of an oral disputation. But the great Acarya’s 
style is perspicuous throughout, fluent and charming, and not 

solidified or petrified, as that of later writers is. These latter 
hardly ever use a verb, and of the cases only a few are to be 
met with in their works. The nominative and ablative singular 
prevail, and long compounds are constantly employed. All our 

ideas are thrown into the form of nouns, mostly abstract, and 
even the participles have become rare. This style is the style 
of. formulas rather than of discourse. It has reached its climax 
in the works of recent AN«iyayikas, but it has been more or less used 

by. modern writers in all the Sastras, The movement which began 

with a less frequent use of verbal forms and the employment 

of attributive expressions has thus ended in making Sanskrit 

a language of abstract nouns and compound words. 


T have used the word style in describing this movement, to 
‘show what important changes in the structure of a language 
“may originate from what is in the beginning but a style or 
mode of speaking or writing. If everybody thought and spoke 
‘about all matters as the Naiyayika does in his own subject, our 
language would be just like his. It would almost have no verbs 
no participles, and no cases except one or two. But it is not e 
"The movement could not be carried so far in other GU S 
Hence the real classical Sanskrit is the Sanskrit of the Boos 
“the Puranas, the metrical law-books, the better or earlier sient 

mens of Kavyas or poems and dramatic plays, and of the earl 
-philesophieal or exegetical works. And if we examine "e 
literature we shall find that the greater use of attributive » 
nominal forms of expression gradually drove out a large porti 3 
of the Sanskrit verb, and gave & new character to the EN 
L 
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which may be thus described :—Very few verbal forms are used 
besides those of such tenses as the Present and Future; partici- 
ples are frequently met with ; the verbal forms of some roots, 
especially of those belonging to the less comprehensive classes, 
have gone out of use, and in their place we often have a noun 
expressive of the special action and a verb expressive of action 
generally ; compound words are somewhat freely employed; and 
8 good many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, and in their stead we have periphrastic expressions, 
Tf the treatises of Panini and others had perished, and we had to 
construct a grammar of the Sanskrit from the classical literature 
T have above indicated, our Verb and the Taddhita portion 
would be very meagre. Professor Benfey attributes the condition 
which the language thus assumed to the influence of the Prakrits 
or the spoken vernaculars. But the process appears to -me 
perfectly natural, and no such influence need be supposed. The 
change may in some respects be likened to that which rendered 
the Vedic subjunctive and other grammatical forms obsolete in 
the later stage of the language. The Prakrits may have given 
some words to the Sanskrit, but that they should in this manner 
have influenced its grammatical structure is very unlikely. It 
is more natural to suppose that it was the Sanskrit, from which 
the Prakrits evidently sprang, which gave to these latter their 
peculiar character. I shall endeavour to determine the exact 
relation between the Sanskrit and these dialects in the con- 
eluding lecture. à 

"We have thus observed and determined the change that came 
over Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the Brahmanas 
and Yaska from an examination of the literature itseif.. But the 
fact is borne witness to by Katyayana, who observed it. in his 
time and made it the subject of a few var tikas. Patafijali discusses 
the points raised in the following manner. An objector or 
LG vapaksin is introduced, who says : , : 

` PURV. naam: There exist ( some) words dioit are .not 
used; for instance, 354, at, IF, Ga. (These are forms of the 
second person plural of the Perfect. ) 

-The Siddhantin, or the principal teschen who advocates te 
doctrine that is finally laid down asks ;— euet 
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Sip, What if they are not used ? 

PuRV. You determine the grammatical correctness of words 
from their being used. Those then that are not now used are not 
grammatically correct. 

Sip. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, viz., 
that words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot 
be not used; if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they 
exist and are not used is inconsistent. You yourself use them 
( utter them ) and say (in the very breath ) there are words which 
are not used. What other worthy like yourself would you have 
to use them in order that they might be ccnsidered correct (lit. 


What other person like yourself is correct or is an authority in 
the use of words) ? 


PURV.—This is not inconsistent. I say they exist since those 
who know the Sastra teach their formation by [ laying down] 
rules, and I say they are not used, because they are not used 
by people. Now with regard to [ your remark] “ What other 
worthy, &c.’’ [ when I say they are not used ] I do not mean that 
they are not used by me, 

SID.—What then ? 

PURY.—Not used by people. 


SID.--Verily, you also are one amongst the people, 


PURV.—Yes, I am one, but am not the people. 

SID.—( Vart, eura; oft Sarat RISRSUDUTTD ), 
that they are not used, it w 

PURV. Why not? 


If you object 
ill not do (the objection is not valid ), 


SID.—Because words are used to desi 
do exist which these words are used t 
the words must be used by somebody, 
words that denote them must exist ). 


gnate things, Tho things 
o designate, ( Therefore 
If the things exist, the 


PURV.—( Vart. strain: srármregeama ). 
non-use is what oné can reasonably in 


SID.—Why ? 


PURV.—Beocause they (people ) use wine 
the things expressed by these words ; for in 


( It does not follow.) Their 
fer. 


T WOrds to designate 
stance, $ waña: in 
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the sense of HI; w; Wr atot: in the sense of Ax; H gù gaara: in the 
sense of «zb; & ZA qued: in the sense of x. ( We here see that 
participles had come to be used for verbs of the Perfect Tense. ) 


Srb,--( Vart, ava di Ws 44) Even if these words are not 
used, they should be essentially taught by rules just as long 
sacrificial sessions are. It is in this way. Long sacrificial 
sessions are such as last for a hundred years and for a thousand 
years. In modern times none whatever holds them, but the 
writers on sacrifices teach them by rules, simply because [ to 
learn ] what has been handed down by tradition from Rsis is 
religiously meritorious. And moreover (Vart, aa Xs) all 
these words are used in other places. 


PüRV.--They are not found used. 


Srp.--An endeavour should be made to find them. Wide 
indeed is the range over which words are used; the earth with 
its seven continents, the three worlds, the four Vedas with their 
angas or dependent treatises and the mystic portions, in their 
various recensions, the one hundred branches of the Adhvaryu 
(Yajur-Veda), the Sama-Veda with its thousand modes, the 
Bahvreya with its twenty-one varieties, and the Atharvana 
Veda with nine, Vakovakya, the Epics, the Puranas and Medicine, 
This is the extent over which words are used. Without searching 
this extent of the use of words, to say that words are not 
used is simple rashness. In this wide extent of the use of 
words, certain words appear restricted to certain senses in 
certain places. Thus, stata is used in the sense of motion 
among the Kambojas; ‘the Aryas use it in the derived form 
of aa; zrHdíd is used among the Surastras, tata among the 
eastern and central people, but the Aryas use only ma; arta is 
used in the sense of ‘ cutting ’ among the easterns, arx among the 
northerners. And those words which you think are not used are 
also seen used. ; 


PuRv.--Where ? 


SID.--In the Veda, Thus, waler tadi Tagg 1 qar tadt vacrt mu | 
Wee aT: SA SUD TT | FAT ART TG RT | 


' We here see that the -objector says that certain words or 
forms are not used by people, and therefore they should not be 
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taught or learnt. The instances thathe gives are forms of the 
perfect of some roots, and he observes that the sense of these 
forms is expressed by using other words which are perfect parti- 
ciples of these roots. These statements are not denied by the 
Siddhantin, but he does not allow that the forms should not be 
taught on the account. Though not used, they should be taught 
and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent thereon, 
just as the ceremonial of long sacrificial sessions, which are never 
held, is. Then the objector is told that though not used by 
people, the words may be current in some other country, oonti- 
nent, or world, or they must have been used somewhere in the 
vast literature of the language. As regards the particular 
Instances, two of them are shown to be used in the Vedas. 


It thus follows that in the time of Katyayana and Patafijali, 
such verbal forms had become obsolete, and participles were used 
in their place. But it must have been far otherwise in the time 
of Panini. He gives minute rules for constructing the innume- 
rable forms of the Sanskrit verb, Our grammarians proceeded 
upon a strictly scientific basis. N othing is more clear from 
several observations scattered throughout the work of Pataüjali, 
besides those contained in the above passage, than this, that the 
Indian Grammarians do not give us the inventions of their. own 
brains as they are supposed by some scholars to do. The very 
perfection of their observation and analysis has rendered. them 
liable to this reproach. But notwithstanding all that, there can 
be no doubt whatever that they scrupulously adhered to usage, 
If so, the verbal forms taught by Panini must have been current 
in the language at some time. We do meet with them in the 
Brahmanas, but our grammarian does not include these forms 
among the peculiarities he has given of the Vedic or Chandas and 
Brahmana dialect, and thus does not restrict them to those works. 
They must therefore be understood as having been in use in the 
Bhasa or current language, the grammar of which he teaches in 
his Satras. And the Bhasa that he means must be that which 
was current in his time. In Panini’s time, therefore, the- fluent 
or verbal style of speech was in use, as T have observed before. 
But it may be argued that though he referg these forms to the 
Bhasa, the Bhasa he means may not be that ‘which prevailed 
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when he lived, but another current before his time and preserved 
in its literature, on which Panini based his rules. It matters 
very little even if we make this supposition. The only effect is 
that the period when the non-Vedic Sanskrit was rich in verbal 
forms is placed before Panini; but the fact itself that there was 
such a period is undeniable. The supposition, however, is un- 
reasonable. For it is not at all likely that he should neglect the 
language prevalent in his time and teach that which was current 
before him, and speak of it as the Bhàsa, which word literally 
signifies the “ spoken language '' or vernacular. And the occur- 
rence in the Sittras of words that became obsolete in later 
Sanskrit confirms this view. The following are such words :— 
amami ‘allowing one his own way, ' Aafia ‘ excommunicated, ' 
waaga ‘eating, afaa ‘including,’ wan ‘ marrying,’ SHAA 
‘throwing up, ’ 2r3q ' equitableness'. You will have seen that 
the Vartika of Katyayana which starts the discussion I have 
translated, and Patafijali’s comment on it speak of words 
generally as having ceased to be used, though the examples given 
consist of certain verbal forms ouly. It is, therefore, to be under- 
stood that the observation is applicable to other forms and 
expressions also taught by Panini which we do not meet with in 
the later literature. Among such may be noticed gare and 
WEE ‘to strengthen’, fr ‘to be silent,’ ñea, and HANT 
‘to fulfil one’s longing,’ &c. üza occurs in Yaska also. Most 
of the verbal derivatives ending in the technical termination 
"ga must also be so considered, such as mamis ism ‘feeds 
every Brahmana that he finds ’, zzi vw: ‘rained till the clothes 
were wet ', {art gma ‘supports by his own means,’ sessir aaa 
‘withers standing, &c, A good many Taddhita forms taught in 
Panini’s Sütras must also, I think, be put in the same category. 


And there is another circumstance which shows that Panini's 
Sanskrit was more ancient than Katyayana's. Katyayana’s 
Vartikas on Panini, which I have already spoken to you of, touch 
9n various points concerning grammar and the System of Panini. 
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The purpose of a great many of them is the proper interpretation 
of the Sütras, and there are some which supply links that are 
wanting in the system, also a good many which teach forms not 
taught by Panini, or give the correct forms, when by the strict 
application of Panini’s rules we arrive at such as are incorrect. 
Now, ‘this strict application of Panini’s rules is often in the 
manner of a quibbling logician, and consequently it was probably 
never meant by Panini himself. Again, it may also be allowed 
that some forms existing in the language may have escaped 
Panini’s notice. But even after making allowance for all these 
considerations, a good many forms taught by Katyayana are 
left which it is impossible to believe Panini did not observe or 
'know, if they existed in the language in his time. Though not 
infallible, Panini was not ai indifferent grammarian. He justly 
deserves the reputation he has all along enjoyed of being the pre- 
eminent teacher of grammar. He has noticed even stray facts 
about the language. If so, the only reasonable supposition is 


that these forms did not exist in the language at the period when 
he lived. 


- For instance, according to Panini’s rules the vocative singular 
of neuter nouns ending in 34 such as Aaa and ata is Aaa and 
ated, but Katyayana in a Vartika on VIII. 2, 8 tells us it is 
Fas or AA and MAT or Awa. 


Panini teaches that the forms of the dative, ablative, genitive, 
and locative singular of the feminine of Adta and gaa are 
optionally like those of the.corresponding pronouns,;. e. we have 
either aAa or f&dtaer, (idtarar: or Aaa: &c., but Katyayana 
in a Vartika on 1. 1, 36 extends this option to the masculine also, 


and according to him we have atare or fter, Rama or Ri- 
qeta &c., while Panini gives us only the first. 


Panini's rule IV. 1, 49 allows of argat only as the feminine 
of Ig, but Katyayana gives Wd also ; satearatat is not noticed 
by Panini while Katyayana lays down that as well as sqrearat in 
the sense of ‘ wife of the Satara’. So also amat and WT are 
according to Panini, “a female Arya’ and a female Ksatriya ' 
but Katyayana gives ato and afaa as well ag smit and water 
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-À good many more instances of a similar nature may be 
given from other parts of Sanskrit Grammar. Are we then to 
suppose that the forms 3a, MA, qu &c. of the vocative 
singular, fadt of the dative of fetta &o, maA, TaTeaTaTAT, 
arate, araw and many more such, escaped the observa- 
tion of such a grammarian as Panini, or that he did not 
know them? Is the supposition that they did not exist in the 
language in his time not more reasonable? It therefore appears 
clear to me that the language in Panini’s time was ina different 
condition from that in which it was in Katyayana’s. The chief 
differences, to point out which has been the object of this dis- 
cussion, may be thus stated :--In Panini’s time a good many 
words and expressions were current which afterwards became 
obsolete ; verbal forms:were commonly used which ceased to be 
used in Katyayana’s time, and some grammatical forms were 
developed in the time of the latter, which did not exist in 
Panini’s. 


Panini’s Sanskrit must, therefore, be identified with that which 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the Brahmanas and Yáska. Hence it is that the Brah- 
manas, as observed before, arè the best existing representatives 
of the language of which Panini writes the grammar. Katyayana, 


' on the other hand, wrote when the language arrived at that stage 


which we have called Classical. 


Thus then, we have been ablo to trace three distinct periods 
in the development of Sanskrit, First, we have the Vedic period, 
to which the Reveda Samhita, the Mantra portion of the Yajur- 
veda, and the more antiquated part of the Atharva-Sathhita are 
to be referred. Then commences another period, at the threshold 
of which we find the Brahmanas, which, so to say, look backa 
wards to the preceding, that is, they present the Vedic language 
in the last stage of its progress towards Panini's Bhasa; and 
later on, we have Yaska and Pānini. This may be called the 
period of Middle Sanskrit. And last of all, there is the Classical 
period to which belong the Epics, the earliest specimens of 
Kavyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Smrtis, and the gram- 
matical work of Katyayana. 

35 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, IV.] 
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Panini’s work contains the grammar of Middle Sanskrit, while 
Katyayana’s that of Classical Sanskrit, though he gives his 
sanction to the archaic forms of the former on the principle, as he 
himself has stated, on which the authors of the sacrificial Sütras 


teach the ritual of long sacrificial sessions, though they had ° 


ceased to be held in their time. Patafijali gives but few forms 
which differ from Katyayana’s, and in no way do they indicate 
a different stage in the growth of the language; hence his work 
is to be referred to the same period. The form which the language 
assumed at this time became the standard for later writers to 
follow, and Katyayana and Pataüjali are now generally acknow- 
ledged authorities on all points concerning the correctness of 
Sanskrit speech. We shall hereafter see that the last. two stages 
have left distinct traces on the Prakrits or the derived languages. 


EIS TO VNE 
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LECTURE 
PALI AND THE DIALECTS OF THE PERIOD 


In the last lecture we traced the development of the Sanskrit 
language until it assumed the form in which it is usually called 
Classical Sanskrit. This form it acquired several centuries 
before Christ, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show, but it hag 
since preserved it unaltered. The reason is that the number of 
people using it has been growing smaller and smaller, and now 
fora considerable period, it has remained confined ta a few 
learned men who devote long time to its study and use it only 
for religious and philosophical purposes. But in so far as It has 
been used for these purposes, it has not been free from change, as 
was pointed out on the last occasion. The style and modes of 
expression used by Gadadhara Bhattacarya, the great Naiyayika 
of modern times, are not the same as those of Kanada, Gotama, 
and Vatsyayana, nor those used by Nagojibhatta, the same as 
those-of Katyayana and Patañjali. But all these changes have 
followed one direction. The efforts of our modern writers have 
been mostly, if not altogether, directed to systematizing and 
reducing to an accurate and definite shape the conceptions of 
those ancient sages, and no new ideas or methods of thought have 
arisen. They have thus elaborated a highly artificial style, 
abounding in abstract terms. In other branches of the literature 
also, we may discover some peculiarities and corruptions of 
diction and manner. But still, making due allowance for all 
this, the generally received standard of good and correct Sanskrit 
is the same as it was many centuries ago. There are certain 
models which modern writers and speakers have to conform to. 


When, however, a language is living, that is, is used by 
people generally and in matters of every-day life, it must under- 
go very great changes. Men will not waste time and trouble in 
accurately ascertaining and imitating the pronunciation of their 
fathers, or reproducing exactly the several grammatical forms 
used by their predecessors. All that is necessary is that they 
should make themselves understood. Old modes of thinking give 
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place to new ones, and ideas spring up; and both must be re- 
presented in the language that is used. Sometimes accidents 
in the history of a race, such as its coming in contact or being 
incorporated with another race, serve to transform its language 
within a short time. But the alterations that occur from these 
and other causes obey certain laws; and hence the possibility of 
a Science of Language. 


Now, by the operation of influences such as these, Sanskrit 
was, in very remote times, corrupted, and new dialects arose 
from it. We should have known nothing of these if they had not 
been proserved in their literatures. Of these dialects that which 
approaches Sanskrit the most is the Pali. This is the sacred 
language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, and 
possesses an extensive literature. 


I will introduce my remarks on this dialect by placing before 
you a specimen :-- 


ATA ST AAU TST ALT STUNT set A ees ese 


Rong tt d aae aa i mig | queer ene füur 
FATA | veces e ees AR VISTAS WIN SAIS | AAT oe SHEET 


ATA TART d XPUD Sorat este aa are aa ee Bet area 
MMA Aided MART | AA Masa a cist | ater fp cfe 
ATA fet pre WU MASSST A Ee TUT SREATANA | St Neat was eur 
AREE ATA Tat fe Aa eta Ss (epe Wd arta 3T SFERA- 
aa rière Lal a areftet gare Was she PUTTAR TT 
ASAT AEN | 

This is from the Atthakatha or commentary by Buddhaghosa 
on the Dhammapada. It was written in the fifth century after. 


Christ, long after Pali had ceased to be a vernacular. The follow- 


ing is from the Dhammapada itself, which we have reason to 
believe is much more ancient ;— 


139. TA Tae quen TS HTT het ATA | 
AMA SWH PAT A FAT A saw | 


131. saarma ana at avsa AEN | 
AAT GAA FETT A OAT n u 
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Palt‘and other Dialects- sts: 


133: aram Wee ep uer aT d! 
SHAT fé areenpar qfiquer GAT d: 
134. wa AUS sara mur Treat TAT | 
Te Tae eared AR qm frena 
The Sanskrit of these passages is as follows :— 
saei aaae ara amaia | Wa AAE aA 
quawqhevpp SAAT | TetECTEb ara Rate wer Neri 
qogan zar | ATAT FARA ET ATT TAT hr STATA ATE | 
wath a Sharan eren reed farai | at A Tae amare pU 
ara fe Etter arate ier Haase a wate eum ERRA | E 
Zamaa E sempre: Are ae fe Need GOAIA | AAT À TAT 
sal XENenTTUTepW | wager Wer Wastes | agia Tarr wit 
STATE | 
199. wa swf goga ga pea wa: 
AAAI Hal A HINA AAT | 
191. serrer wars at aues ARMA 
AAA: SAAT MT YT SAT GAH I 
133. WT Pw: THT HAST: MALATA | 
gr E STEM TaqVST: TATA I! 
194, w RAAT FRETA TAT | 
es STAT AA EA A PR N 
* In Sravasti there was a Brahman of the name ‘of Adatta- 
pürvaka (literally ‘one who had not given away: anything before’). 
He never gave anything to anybody, whence they called him 
Adattapürvaka. A son was born to him, pleasing and delightful. 
When he was sixteen years old, he got jaundice. Seeing the son 
thus, the mother said, “O Brahman, your son has got a disease, put 
him under medical treatment.” “Lady, if I get a physician, food 
and salary will have to be given to him. You do not see that this 
will entail expense '' (lit. lessen my money ) “What then will 
you do; Brahman? ”’ * T will do-what will not involve expense” 
(lessen.my money ) He then went to physicians and asked; 
“ What medicine do you use against such and such a disease? ” 
They spoke to him at random of the bark of some tree. He brought 
it and gave it as a medicine to his son. As he went on doing 80, 
the-disease was aggravated, "' 
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129. “All are afraid of being hurt, all fear death. Taking 
one's own self as à model; one should not kill and cause to he 
killed.'' - 

131. “ He, who looking to his own happiness, inflicts injury 
upon crestures that equally desire their happiness, does not obtain 
felicity after death." A 

133. “ Do not speak harshly to anybody ; they may speak to 
you in return., For angry altercation is painful, and revenge will 
Overtake you.” T 

134.- “If then, like a bottom: of a shattered metallic vessel, 
you willnot stir yourself ( utter ),.then you have reached Nirvana, 
and you will;have no angry altercation, ’' 


ED 
PHONOLOGY OF THE PALI DIALECT 


Here you will see a great many instances of the laws we laid 
down in the last lecture. And first, as regards phonetic corrup- 
tion, we have in these passages w for 3 as in ow for gx, for *F as 
in we for Www, and for ¥ as in Tw for SF, and cq for a as in gw 
for Sarat. This change is usually called assimilation of consonants, 


In pronouncing a conjunct, one has to pass from one position 
of the yocal organs to another without letting off the breath 
checked or compressed in the first, an operation of great difficulty. 
The sound of the first member is indistinct, but when the second. 
is a weak consonant such as a ùasal or a semi-vowel, it glides 
into the first almost as a vowel does, and thus the sound of the 
first acquires greater prominence. In the first position, the vocal 
organs strike and press againt each other strongly, and the 
momentum necessary for this effort is acquired by uttering forci- 
biy and with a jerk the vowel that precedes the conjunct 
for instance in the word we, just 3s à man previous to ; 
and pressing anything with his fist moves the hand wi 
through some distance. The previous forcible vowel 
the subsequent strong contact and pressure form the characteristic 
of a conjunct consonantal sound. This is the only way of render- 
ing the two members at all distinct, for the first is thus uttered 
with the preceding vowel and the second with the following 


1. e. a 
Striking 
th force 
breath ‘and 
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Thus, Ww if pronounced in the manner T'have described "becomes 
ATRA, but; if the previous vowel sound is weak, it becomes: OT} 
in which case, in consequence of the absence of ‘momentum, ‘the 


pressure cannot be strong, and the conjunct character is not fully 
brought out. 


What we find in the Pali, therefore, is that the passage from 
one vocal position to another is avoided, and the more distinct 
sound only, whether of the first member or the second, is “pro- 
nounced with this forcible previous vowel breath and the suc- 
ceeding strong contact and pressure ; that is, we have a conjunct 
as before, but it is made up not of two different letters, but of 
two of the same kind. Hence the instances noted above and also 
wer for WH, HFA for ArH, Q53 for aH, WE for eq, TE for qmd, WaT 
for Wy, HT for Hg, Aswad for aga, vw for Bea, Yat for Teal, AT 
for Seq, aaa for ado, Wea for ard &c. But an attempt is made to 
pronounce the other sound also, and such of its. elements -as ‘can 
go ip, with that which is uttered without involving change 
of position, are transferred to it, that is, in effect; the Pali speaker 
treated a conjunct consonant as one sound possessing the charac- 
teristics of both. Thus the heavy $vüsa or ‘simple breath of qf, a 
and {in the conjuncts &, 5x, 9X, v, €t, Mand Lis combined with 
the distinct sounds x, 4, %, a, and y and we have @, #, €, q, and * 
for those conjuncts ; but, when preceded by à vowel and pro- 
nounced with the usual conjunctal characteristic, they become 
Fa., $5, Z, T and cH; as in wmm for saa and ud for 
tät: in the above, adi in Wea for Hea, THAT for TFT, “axat fof 
Sata, ere fü for arad, Re for fee, uz for Te, He for ARTE, bees 
fot ag, edt for eg, and gf for ger. 


‘In 4,3, wt, ta, 3a, atid sa, the consonantal portion of: the 
distinct sounds, being made up of nada or intonated breath, the 
heavy $vasa or simple breath of the sibilant is first made heavy: 
nada, that is; the sibilant is changed to the'aspirate & and we haye 
*E,UW or tg for these conjuncts; as in Ise ‘for YA, sue. for soi; 
we for sta, ate for. asa, and fire for are. -These ‘correspond | 
to the @, 7 &c.,; in the above instances, and must, like °thentj*be 
considered às simple sounds, and ‘in: out modern “languages ‘they 
are pronound¢ed as’such’ in certein’places ; butiwhens preceded by’ 
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a:vowel they must have, as.in other cases, the characteristic of 
conjunctal-sounds, and be pronounced as =g, U7& or **& though 
they. are not-so written. 


I have already observed that when a following semi-vowel or 
nasal glides into the sound of the first consonant, this latter 
acquires prominence. But there are cases in which the semi- 
vowel does not so merge into the preceding; and this takes 
place when it is preceded by a dental mute. The palatal w and 
the labial = have since remote times been often pronounced in 
two-ways;--one in which the organs approach each other so 
closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from Sand 3 ; and 
another in which. they are kept more distant. Hence the confu- 
sion between xand sp and & and * that we find so often in 
modern. pronunciation and in the modern languages. The 
Bengali invariably makes x of the Sanskrit x and in most cases 
sof wand the people of Northern India follow him to a :great 
extent. In the Hindi-we have many such forms as wgat for WET, 
aie for Fa, Wet for eur. 


The heavy or close pronunciation of a, is favoured by a pre- 
ceding dental. In pronouncing letters of this class the tongue is 
nearly horizontal. Consequently, when after the formation of the 
dental mute it is moved upwards to form a, the force with which 
it separates from the teeth carries it nearer to the palate than it 
should be. In the cerebral position, in which, the tongue forms 
a curve with the concave side inwards, the force with which its 
tip separates acts downwards; hence if a.x has to be pronounced 
afterwards, the effort is in no way aided, but, if possible, hindered. 
In this case, therefore, the w is always light; and for a similar 
reason, it is so when preceded by a guttural. It is also light 
when preceded by the dental -#, since a large portion of the 
obstructed breath passes through the nose, and the tongue is not 
separated from the teeth-with any force. Thus in the word Xa in 
the passage I have placed before you, and in HI, Tt &c,, the z 

being: heavy, does not glide or merge intog, and, being the latt 
of two-successive consonantal sounds, acquires greater di m 
ness ; and the preceding. sound.must, in virtue of the aon 
have:been:examining, communicate:all its: elements to it, except 
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of course the organic position. The element that is communicated 
in this case is the complete contact, wherefore the heavy % be- 
comes a complete s, and this, when pronounced like a conjunct 
becomes vs, In such words as Hea, atq, Beara &e., the pre- 
ceding has got its heaviness of madaor tone to communicate 
besides the complete contact, and thus the sz becomes zi and 
thence 34; and so we have HEH, 4935, GIsaTT &c. In FA, War, 
aa &o., to the 3 formed as above must be added the hardness or 
évüsa of @, i. e. the letter sz; must be pronounced not with the 
glottis contracted but stretched, wherefore we have *r and, with 
the conjunctal characteristic, xr. Those words therefore become Aa, 
qa, and wa. If a precedes instead of q, the heavy śvāsa required 
for its pronunciation is transferred to 31, and so it becomes g, and 
thence sg ; as in teal for teat, A945 for 4999 &o. 


The semi-vowel is also heavily pronounced when it forms 
a conjunct with another semi-vowel, and thus we have Wz« for gd, 
ws for aa, &c. There are also instances of this pronunciation 
when X is preceded by a dental mute as in Seam for Ta, Whew for 
‘az: &c. In md the preceding 4, as in Hea, transfers its heavy 
nada or tone to x, and makes it X, and so we have Jey ; but FA 
is changed 3% also. 


The conjunct or% must in some cases have been pro- 
nounced in ancient times like #57, as it is invariably so pro- 
nounced by the lower classes of the Marathi people at the present 
day. This latter sound is easier to be made than 44, first because 
the passage from the guttural position of & to the palatal which 
is nearest to it is more natural than that to the more distant 
cerebral position of *, and also because, in the latter case, after 
the guttural contact, the tongue has to be rounded and the 
tip brought near the cerebral position. Thus, the whole weight 
of that organ has to be supported ; while in the case of 3, when 
its middle approaches the palatal position in pronouncing X, the 
forepart falls into a natural position, and no effort is required to 
hold it there. Now in this #41, the sound of =, being the latter of 
the two, is by the general rule more distinct than the other; 
and the complete contact of & being transferred to it, it becomes 
3, because sibilants are produced by the heavy $vasa as the hard 


86 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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aspirates are, and thence tS; as in azn foraate, 30 for am in 
the sense of ' a festival’, gz for az, &c. 

In such words as q and sem, the prevailing sound is that 
of which, with the complete contact of the preceding @ and q, 
ought to become ?T, as 3T becomes € in the above case, on the 
theory that € is a dental. But it is not properly a dental, since 
it is formed not at the root of the upper teeth asa, X, € &c. are, 
but considerably above, and not by the tip of the tongue but by a 
part of it further inwards, which is made into a curve, having 
its convex side upwards, and brought near to that position. In 
this last respect it resembles the palatals, though the part of the 
tongue employed in their case is still further inwards, i.e. the 
middle, The sibilant & therefore, has no mute corresponding to 
it in the sounds of the Sanskrit and Pali languages. The Marathi 
dento-palatals "1, "g, S, " answer to it completely, being formed 
in the same position as itself ; so that w, when the organie con- 
tact is complete, should become the Marathi '& But these sounds 
are unknown to the Pali; the speakers of that language could 
not pronounce the Marathi dento-palatals, as the Gujaratis and 
other northern nations cannot at the present day, and just as 
these turn them into pure palatals, so did their ancestors. Henoe, 
that sound which should properly be the dento-palatal "z become 
the palatal g, and we have qw for IW, SUUS T for ama and 
Fest for HT. 

P Perak E, a X in a Sanskrit word are in Pali 
otten changed to cerebrals; as in gÑ for qa, qm C nS 
for sm, az ios sei &e, Hes as in ENA apn 
examined, the distinct sound is by the general rule the second, 


as we may Observe even from the optional form swa for 3dd, and 
seq for Wq. But, as before remarked, in all these Pali dcm: 
formations of Sanskrit conjuncts we see an attempt to pronounce 
both the members. When the speaker, being about to put the 
vocal organs into the position necessary fo 
first letter, which he has first heard th 
that the second which he has distinct] 
there, he gives it up, and then asses j 

position. But if, at the first, m Dei NY 
like the second sound, which he has 
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nounces the letter there, and does not give up that position. 
Thus in pronouncing qd, he feels that nothing like the sound T 
can be produced at the position of x, and hence gives it up and 
passing onto the lips forms acz : but in wa the g that he pronounces 
at the cerebral point sounds a great deal more like qd than 4, and 
therefore he does not pass on to the dental position. But such of 
the Pali speakers as could distinguish between @ and x did not 
stop at the cerebral position to pronounce their conjunct, but 
passed on to the dental; hence the optional forms we have 
noticed. 


Such words as Ña, WA, wz, &c., differ from aa, wd &c, in 
having the x after the distinct sound, so that the speaker resorts 
first to the dental position, and uttering the distinct sound there, 
is not carried away by the following x. to the cerebral position, 
the sound of X being weaker. But ifin the same word a dental 
follows such a conjunct, that dental is changed to the correspond- 
ing cerebral ; as in me forsta and wew for mam. The cerebral 
element of these words has made a distinct impression on the 
speaker's ear, and he is conscious that his transformation of s 
into v, which was necessitated by his inherent inability to pro- 
nounce the two consonants together, has not brought it out. He 
therefore realizes it by changing the following fd and % to f= and 
z. But if consonant of another species follows, or if the con- 
junct ends the word, he cannot give effect to this impression. 


The conjuncts in which the second sound is weak and conse- 
quently gives way to the first are T, wT, 7, VT, VT, I, Ty FE, HI, A 
z 8, V, A, A, a, & HTT, A, 8, T, sa, eye, whichhaves seme TORE! 
for ‘heir! lation DONN, and H, H, 3, a, &o., which have a nasal. 
Thus we have aw for area or Area, AFUTA for Sm, qin for 
aa, qr for gA, SvWedX for AVIAT, vend for qsa, www for ae, 
was for sue, ew for eur, faa for fra, AEF for alee, Tre for ZH, 
Rq for AT, ven for ata, AAA for WAH, Hea for AAA, Sc for 
SIE, qm; for tH, TASA for sede, for dioa, Aza for Teg, 
ag for sreqt, are for sa, &c., and am for euer, stat for ATAT, 
Bz for sa, arg for cam, &c. The semi-vowel & after 4 in going 
out turns the 4 into the palatal zr, this latter representing the 
combined effect of both; as in Asst for Aca, USSA for Ua, QE, 
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We have noticed above the change of sx to =g, but more fre. 
quently it is transformed into g. This change is due to the 
latter € being pronounced not incorrectly like 8T, but correctly ag 
& cerebral sound, which being hollow and distinguishable, is 
lost in the sound of z. This last is distinctly heard, and the effect 
of « is only to add heavy $vasa to it and render it @; and thus the 
whole becomes *W4.as in wu for TA, SFAT for wan, TFE for eT, 
&o. Upon the principles we have laid down, it does not matter 
whether the Sanskrit conjunct is composed of two or three conso- 
nants,since what is done in the Pali is to reproduce only the 
distinct consonantal sound with the other attendant characteri- 
stios ; and thus we have ug for eut or cot as in aog for gam and 
ade for gti, and te for zw as in qe for qa, in which words the 
last is the distinct sound, and sr for sw as in erdt for sent, 
where the & must have been pronounced so as to merge into the 
preceding ar. 


A Sanskrit conjunct at the beginning of a word is. reduced to 
a single letter; and the reason is obvious. For, as I have already 
observed, the distinotive characteristic of a conjunct consists in 
the previous vowel being pronounced with rapidity and force, and 
in the subsequent strong pressure of the vocal organs, which is 
rendered possible by the momentum acquired by that forcible 
utterance. It is the reproduction of this characteristic that 
makes a single consonant that is pronounced at any one of the’ 
vocal positions look like a double. When a previous vowel does 
not exist, that is, when a conjunct begins a word, this characteri- 
stic cannot be reproduced; hence there is no double consonant 
Thus, we have wfea for aia, FA for NTT, WAX for wax, HET ox 
war, &e. 


You will have seen that in all the chan 
nants which we have examined, no element o y 
omitted by the Pali speakers. They had not ae mx d 
and reproduce the two consonants immediately after each DA 
by putting their vocal orgars into two different positions, or dus 
labourel under a physical inaptitude for doing SO, their ton eA 
not being sufficiently trained for the successive movements ae 
short of this, all the constituents of the sound, the Svaisa, light ou 


Ses of conjunct conso- 
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heavy, the completeness of contact, and the force of utterance, 
are represented in their pronunciation, and the amount of muscular 
exertion involved is the same as in the case of the original. 
This may be called the energetic mode of pronouncing conjuncts. 

There are, however, a few instances in which the components 
are separated by inserting a vowel between them. Thus Sanskrit 
an is changed to gga, sifem to state, eH to Ree, waa to 
BATA, sfr and Zi to fet and Wi, 3rex to Tea and arate to ÑT- 
Rafar. The separating vowel is generally such as can be easily 
pronounced along with the previous or the fcllowing consonant, 
that is, belongs to the same organic position as either. Thus in 
the first four instances we have the labial 3 in the syllables g 
and g owing to the influence of the following 4, 


The conjuncts & and #. are almost invariably dissolved into 
fix and 73 as in «rft, atta, afta, ARa &o. and axe, mgr, afte 
&o. for ert, at or art, Wd, att &o. and ag, met, 3$ &c.; and in one 
or two instances, we have the first change when the x; is preceded 
by a consonant other than Tas in dT for 3er. This change is 
to some extent due to the * being pronounced weak, i.e. almost 
like z. 

In the same way, we have fate, faa, ara, teow, ETA, 
fora, fara, aA, sa, Rae, aera or ara &e. for are, ow, 
OTA, Bat, Blea, TA, Fata, Jala, cau, avs, wart &c. This mode of 
utterance wants the force of the one we have examined, but both 
the sounds of a conjunct are clearly reproduced in it. You will 
have observed that the second member of the conjunct dissolved 
in this way is what may be called an imperfect consonant, 4. e. 
& semi-vowel, aspirate, or nasal, in pronouncing which the breath 
is not completely stopped. They therefore act like a vowel, and 
render the sound of the first consonant comparatively distinct and 
audible, but are not so weak themselves as to melt away into that 
sound. Hence both the sounds are audible; but the Pali speaker 
not being able to put his vocal organs into two consonantal posi- 
tions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the two sounds by 
interposing a vowel between them. But when in some cases the 
second member was weakly pronounced, it melted away into the 
first, and so we have the optional forms ead for Aeta, der 
for agen, Gt for tam &c. When, however, its pronunciation 
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became stronger than that of the first, it prevailed, and so we 
have #27 for ert and sm for ara. 


Some conjuncts appear also unchanged in this dialect ; as sr in 
the words Aa, aa and aea, aq in zum, savy, aT &c., g in yaw, 
gañ, and ga, ta in we &c., Such as have a nasal for their first 
member and a mute for the second are also unchanged, since the 
nasal, even according to the rules of Sanskrit, belongs to the 
g&me organic position as the mute. 


We will now proceed to notice the changes of single conso- 
nants. An unaspirate is changed to an aspirate when it is 
followed in the same word by a sibilant; as in wee for Ty, HoT 
for Tea, WW for gsr, FWA for BHA, Ba for TT &o. The heavy 
svasa that forms a constituent of the sibilant sound has made such 
a strong impression on the ear of the hearer, that he immediately 
prepares himself to let it out, and thus uses it even in pronouncing 
the letters which precede the sibilant and do not require it. The 
pronunciation of a word is rendered easier by transferring one of 
the elements of a sound to another or others, that is, by assimi- 
lating them to each other as much as possible. In a few instances 
the simple breath or $vasa of a previous surd is transferred to the 
following, originally a sonant, as in HERE for wpa. The cere- 
bral unaspirated sonant g between two vowels is softened into 
the corresponding semi-vowel @, as in arsa for atsa, tea for 
qisa, date for ase &c. This peculiarity distinguished the ‘old 
Vedic Sanskrit also; and the sound exists in the modern Marathi 
and Gujarati, though it is unknown to the other vernaculars. 


I have already given instances in which the cerebral y of a 
previous syllable in going out changes the dental of the dixo 
to the cerebral, and to these I may now add fas for AT -— 
for dd, Fe for Ga &c. In some instances, this change tees 
place without such an influencing cause, as in SW and Zw for 
«xd and 43r, and Ste for are. The same 


: : SERES p phenomenon is observa- 
ble in some conjuncts, as in Aas for fara, FET for SATE and st or 


gr for tat in the several derivatives from that root as ana, ardt 
Zeta &c. The dental nasal q is also similarly changed to = im A 
few cases, as in amt, Stora, eivita, arh for ara, Saqa, aata, grad: 
&o. The operation of this process is very limited, but still it 
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éxists, and cannot be accounted for in any other way than by 
supposing that the vocalorgans orthe vocal habits of the Pali 
speakers were more adapted for the production of cerebral sounds, 
or, in other words, the people had a natural aptitude for them. 


Sanskrit $t and €, are changed to €, which is the only sibilant 
in the language. This change involves an economy of effort. 
The tongue in its several movements becomes a lever with the 
fulcrum at the inner end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the 
weight in its centre of gravity. The advantage increases with 
the distance from the fulcrum of the point which is moved, that 
is, the point where power is applied. Hence gutturals are the 
most disadvantageous, palatals next, and dentals, the least. The 
cerebrals being pronounced by rounding the tongue and raising 
it very high, it is a question whether this additional effort does 
not neutrelise the advantage they possess over the palatals by 
their position being more distant. Thus is the weakest of the 
sibilants. But inthe Pali the change is so universal, that we 
must suppose a special inaptitude in the speakers of that language 
for pronouncing T and Y, as we had to suppose in the case of the 
conjuncts. 


When, however, in a few cases, the peculiarity of the palatal 
št was distinctly preceived, and it was felt that the substituted x 
did not bring it out, that sibilant was changed to the corres- 
ponding mute of its position, 7. e. to ss, which resembles & in the 
heaviness of the simple breath required for pronouncing it. We 
have thus ga for a4, om for Wea and sm for sa. The change of 
ag ‘six’ to € is also to be similarly accounted for. 

I have already remarked that sometimes % must at an early 
period have been pronounced very much like sr. Besides these 
changes there are solitary instances of others, such as the softening 
or toning of surds as in 4 for -z, or the dropping of the mute 
element of the sonant aspirates as in ṣà and Sgt for waft and 
austa. But these will be more fully discussed in connection 
with the Prakrits and the vernaculars, in which these processes 
have & much wider range. 


The vowel s is changed to 3t as in Fiù for Bia, augt for som, 
1g for Ye, Wd for Wa, Ha for Aw &c.; toz asin fg for ze, fem for 
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qur, A for am, rate for ate, Sra; for zu &c.;and to 3 as in we for 
Wel, BE for gg, Fat for FW, TH for sy, ale for WE &c. The last 
change generally takes place when the vowel is preceded by a 
labial ; so that the vocal position of the consonant influences that 
of the vowel. When there is no such influence, it is changed to 
a and¢. Now, the vowels is composed of a consonantal and 
a vowel element, the former of which is subordinated to the 
latter. Onthis account it does not give to the consonant to which 
it is added the character of a conjunct, and the preceding vowel 
is not rendered heavy'. In Pali this consonantal element dis- 
appears in virtue of the inherent inability, which we have con- 
sidered at such length, of passing from one vocal position to 
another without letting off the breath; but the previous conso- 
nant is not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is 
absent, Orthe disappearance may be accounted for by the fact 
that the consonantal element is so subordinated to the vowel 
element as to escape notice, and that the letter, as a whole, is 
difficult to pronounce. The vowel element of % is pronounced by 
bringing the root of the tongue in contact with the root of the 
palate, 7. e. in the position of the gutturals; and is unrepresented 


independently in the Sanskrit or Pali alphabet. Hence it is . 


pronounced either lower down, in the position of st, or higher up, 
in that of z, while it is sometimes carried so far to the outside -as 
the position of 3, especially when a labial precedes. That the 
cerebral or x element did exist, and was occasionally preceived by 
the Pali speakers is proved by such examples as Rà for wà and 
waa for 3N, and also by the circumstance that in some cases, 
though it disappears, it changes the following dental to a cere- 
bral, as in afs for I, we for AUA, Fe for BA &c, From these 


observations it would appear that the vowel we have been con- 
sidering must have been in those days pronounced just in the 
manner in which Marathi Pandits of the present day dign 
it, and not like sm, 37, X or R as is supposed by severa] Brux 


i gcc o c c MN: 
1 This fact is accounted fer by the authors and the co 


Pratisakhyas by supposing that the vowel element eny 1 
sides i, e. precedes it and follows it. (See VON E E all 
Indische Studien, Volume V, p. 145; and Atharva-Pratióskn D in 
by Whitney I, 37.) ya, edited 


mmentators of the 
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scholars. If Ww were really 4a, or a, ft, tho Pali corruptions 
would be ww or ff; and if ga were BHA, or AZT were angst, 
we should have gw or aft instead of gra and arfea, and there 
is no reason why =g and ^ì should have lost their Y, and become 
sg and ete if they were really pronounced like Ra or 3g and RA 
or vq.) 

The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs Ù and aft are like those 
of ag and AT uttered rapidly, i. e. without allowing any appre- 
ciable time to elapse between the two elements. In forming 4, 
the tongue and the lips are in a natural position, the lips, lowever, 
not being closed but a little opened; while requires that the 
middle of the tongue should be brought close to the palate, and s, 
that the lips should be completely rounded. Hence, in pronouncing 
t and sit it is necessary to pass from one vocal position immediately 
to another, a process of which, as we have seen, the Pali speakers 
were incapable. These diphthongs are therefore changed to q and 
sit which partake of the character of both the components. In the 
formation of v the tongue is not horizontal as in the case of st 
its middle is raised up but not brought so close to the palate as 
in the case of 3. Similarly, in pronouncing “t the lips are not so 
completely rounded as in the formation of 3; neither are they in & 
natural position as in the case of #. These sounds, therefore, 
being produced in a position between those of & and Z, and «t and 
3, combine the characteristics of both, but are simple, 7. e., formed 
in one position only. Thus we have Wwe for ae, dg for dv, Fag 
for Had, Bia for ara, THU for zr, AUS for AS &c. Similarly 
aq and ama frequently become v and 9f; as in "fd for rata, 
qat for gerne, nf for afa, sif for err, AEA for AAFIN, Alara 
for aadta &c. The sounds of these dissyllables differ from those 
of t and sit in this respect, that the *t of the former is not rapidly 
pronounced as is that involved in these diphthongs; or, in the 
words of the grammarians, the value of the first A is one matra 
and of the other one-half. In the same way the a of the two 
dissyllables is followed by the semi-vowel X and z, while that 
of t and sit has the corresponding vowels z and 3 after it. When 


1 The explanation of this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 
upon the mode in which we Marathas pronounce them at the present day, 
and which is sanctioned by the Pratisakhyas. 


37 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. 1V.] 
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am and aa are hastily pronounced, this distinction disappears, 


and these dissyllables assume the form of the diphthongs T and 


ar, which by the rule just discussed become tr and sif. 


A long vowel is shortened when it is followed by a double 
consonant; as in AT for AM, WW for STH, SHAT for Saor, ft for 
for Hid, fees for ata, wur for BA, BA for 4a &c. The strong 
pressure that is necessary for the pronunciation of a conjunct 
cannot be properly exerted, as formerly observed, without momen- 
tum, for the acquisition of which the previous vowel has to be 
uttered with force and with a jerk. For this purpose a short 
vowel alone is fitted, but if a long one precedes, its utterance 
being by its nature slow and weak, the organs for want of 
momentum do not strike against each other with force, and hence 
the pressure they exert is weak. But the Pali speaker, catching 
from his Sanskrit teacher only the generally strong nature of the 
pressure involyed in the utterance of conjuncts, realized it to the 
fullest possible extent, without stopping to observe how much it 
was impaired by the length of the previous vowel, by pronouncing 
the previous vowel with force and rapidity, and thus rendering 
it short. And in this way the real quantity of the syllable is not 
diminished. Though the vowel is short, the vocal organs take 
some time to emerge from the close contact, and the strong 
pressure resulting from its forcible utterance, and hence the whole 
syllable 8&, for instance, in z400, has the metrical value of a 
long vowel, i. e. is equal to two mütrüs or syllabic instants, In 
the original Sat, on the contrary, the pressure in the pronuncia- 
tion of &, being weaker in consequence of the slowness of the 
previous vowel utterance, occupies less time; so that in the one 
case the shortness of the vowel is accompanied by a longer dura- 
tion of the contact, and in the other the length of the vowel is 
attended by a shorter duration of the contact. The change, then, 
we have been considering, is due to the pressure necessary for the 
formation of the conjunctal sounds in these words having made a 
strong impression on the ear of the Pali speaker. When, however, 
the length of the vowel prevailed, and neutralized the pressure to 


such an extent as to render it incapable of attracting attention, 
the conjunct came to be in the condition of one standing at the 
beginning of a word ; and, like it, preserved only the more distinct 
sound and dropped the other, leaving the long vowel unchanged. 
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We have thus ute for sf, att for ata, araa for wig, &c, It is, 
however, clear that a long vowel followed by a double consonant 
is an impossibility in Pali. A Sanskrit conjunct, whenever it 
made a distinct impression, was pronounced with the usual 
characteristics of that sound, viz., the previous rapid and forcible 
vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and strong 
pressure, the perceptible effect of which was the shortening of the 
previous vowel and the doubling of the following consonant, 


Without the momentum acquired from the force and rapidity 
of the previous vowel utterance, the Pali speaker could not form 
astrong contact and exert strong pressure, that is, without a 
short preceding vowel they could not pronounce a double conso- 
nant. If then the Pali has such words as ew (sara), Bie 
( Sr ferar ), aa (AT), Ma (iria ) are (drar), Arra &o., it follows 
that the vowels v and sif were in such cases pronounced short. 
Similarly, when before doubles and y are changed to them, as 
they often are, they must be short. This change of g and 3 to q 
and sit arises from the fact that the force and rapidity of 
the jerk with which the current of breath is sent up to 
pronounce the former vowels, is apt td prevent the tongue 
from rising as close to the palate or the lowerlip to the upper, 
as is necessary for the formation of 3 or v, or they are 
apt to be forced down by the current. And q and s differ from 
z and z simply in the distance between the pronouncing organs 
being greater. This change, therefore, really involves an economy, 
since the effort to raise up the tongue and the lower lip, across 
the strong current of breath blowing above, is saved. We have 
thus, Hg for gw, NFAT for SFX, Tiere for were, US for Bus, AFA 
for fase, ate for (ferr, dee for frag &c. In some cases both 
vowels are in use, as in the word wu which has another form 
AFE. Sometimes, especially before a, T was invariably pronounced 
short, though no conjunct followed, and to make up for the loss 
of quantity thus occasioned the consonant was doubled; as in 
Wer for eau, Spe for Wa, GUT for rara &c. The vowel aù was 
also similarly treated in a few cases, as in Ateastia for wags. 
Thus then not only has the Pali a short wv and sit, but the speakers 
of the language seem to have possessed a predilection for those 
sounds. Besides the changes we have examined, there are stray 
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examples of others, such as 3g and g=g for 39 and 383, in which 
the x of the following syllable influences the utterance of the first 
vowel, areq for ¥7F, in which the semi-vowelz is dissolved into 
the corresponding vowel z, and thence transformed to short sir, 
HU for waz, in which the x being lightly pronounced loses its 
consonantal character and the vowel & with the preceding a 
forms sit, and others. 


You will thus have observed that the phonetic changes which 
Sanskrit words undergo in passing into the Pali may be brought 
under a few general rules. There are not such various and exten- 
sive corruptions both of vowels and consonants as we find in the 
later dialects and in the modern vernaculars. It has been 
estimated that two-fifths of the Fali vocabulary are composed of 
pure Sanskrit words, and the remaining three-fifths, of words 
altsred in one or other of the modes explained above. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is, that when the Pali was in 
use, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was not distant; the 
words, so to say, did not stray away long from the mother- 
language, so as to undergo extensive alterations, Tf so, how is 
it that some of the changes such as the transformation of & and 
vit into v and sit and the assimilation of consonants are so uni- 
versal, the first being without any exception, and the second with 
but a few unimportant ones ? The prineiple which guides phonetic 
change is the economy of effort, understanding the word in its 
widest sense. This economy is observable in the two kinds of 
changes, as well as in the transformation of surds into sonants, 
the elision of consonants or of some of their elemerts, the assimi- 
lation of the vowels or the single consonants that make up a word, 
and in several other processes. But in the Pali there are very 
few instances of some of these, and none at all of others. The 
language had not a sufficiently long duration of independent 
existence to bring them into extensive operation, If, then, the 
two processes we have noticed are found in full play in that 
dialect, the reason must be sought for in the vocal peculiarities of 
the people who spoke it. Though they heard conjunct consonants 
and the diphthongs & and sii pronounced by the Speakers of 
Sanskrit, as correctly as the other letters which they did not 
corrupt, their organs were not fitted to utter them. These pecu- 
liarities may have been natural or acquired, If natural, the people 
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who first corrupted Sanskrit into the Pali must have belonged 
to an alien race which came into close contact with the Aryas 
and learnt theirlanguage. If they were acquired, a branch of the 
same Aryan race must be supposed to have been isolated in some 
part of the country, and to have developed them, in consequence 
of being cut off from the main body. But this supposition must 
be rejected for the reasons that have been already given. Such 
complete isolation as could give rise to new vocal peculiarities 
must be expected to have occasioned greater phonetic decay in 
other respects than is observable in the Pali. And our analysis 
of the Sanskrit conjunctal and the Pali double sounds favours 
the first view. For, we have seen that these latter represent all 
the elements of the former, but they are combined in a sound 
produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers endea- 
voured to reproduce the sound of a conjuct faithfully, their pro- 
nunciation was not weak, as is that prevailing in modern times, 
but energetic and correct in every other respect; but they could 
not combine energy of utterance with two successive movements 
of the vocal organs. This could only be because their organs 
were not sufficiently trained for the purpose; in other words, 
because the sounds were foreign to them. The condition of men 
who have to learn the language of others is similar to that of 
children, whose organs of speech are being exercised for the first 
time, Healthy children, whose utterance is energetic, pronounce 
the conijuncts almost in the same way as the Pali speakers did. 
And there is another instance in History of an alien race having 
treated the sounds of the language of a civilized community in 
just the same way. The Barbarians who overran Italy and 
developed the Italian from the Latin, showed the same inability 
to pronounce the Latin conjuncts, and assimilated them as our 
Pali ancestors did. 

Tf this supposition is correct, we must find other traces of the 
peculiarities of this alien race. And such we do find. The 
existence of the short v and sit in the Pali, and the predilection 
the people showed for them, as well as the change of dentals to 
cerebrals without any influencing cause, are similarly to be 
attributed to the natural vocal tendencies of the people. These 
sounds must have existed and played an important part in the 
original language of this people, so that they were unable to shake 
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them off entirely, even when they left their own tongue and 
learned that of the more civilized Aryas with whom they came to 
be closely incorporated. If the original Pali speakers belonged to 
the same race as the Dravidians of Southern India of the present 
day, we have a reason to believe that their native tongue con- 
tained them ; for they exist in the Dravidian languages and are 
very characteristic of them. 

We shall also find in the Pali, and even in the passage placed 
before you, examples of another phenomenon presented by a 
growing language. Several new words, unknown to Sanskrit, 
but formed from Sanskrit roots, have come into use. Such is 
Wargt, derived very likely from Ham‘ mind’ or ‘heart’ and arg 
‘to obtain’ ‘to meet, so that the word signifies ‘something that 
comes up to the wishes of the heart’, ‘pleasing’. The word wy 
is from 4a with @ prefixed, which w seems to be the same ag the 
nominative singular of the masculine of qz. For, it is go used in 
Sanskrit before Wa, though it has there an independent sense; as 
ins Aeutaaiteaeeantta: ( Sakuntala). Often used together in 
this way, the two words formed a compound expression, and, 
the independent character of x being forgotten, it came to be 
looked upon as one word. In the same way, aRar must have 
come into existence from the frequent use of such expressions as 
anfas, Ara as &c. made up of the genitive singular of a 
noun or pronoun ending in s and afas. The portion Ras then 
came to be regarded as an independent word, and was used as 
such. Another new word is «TE or "TBs ‘agreeable’, ‘pleasant !, 
corresponding to such a Sanskrit word as wal or wae formed 
from the analogy of such verbal derivatives as Arey, zg, or STEF, 
age &c., and meaning ‘that which is or deserves to be touched ’, 
or ‘pleasant to the touch’. Other instances are fteera ‘an 
ornament ', ware ' plentiful’ &c. 

(B) 
GRAMMAR OF THE PALI DIALECT 

We will now proceed to the examination of Pali grammar. 
When after years of successive creative efforts, the language of 

our Aryan ancestors came vol be so rich in all kinds of grammati- 
cal forms, as the Vedic or middle Sanskrit is, it became cumbrous, 
and the tendency set in, as we have seen, of dropping away some 
of them and rendering the grammar simpler, 
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The duals of both nouns and verbs are unnecessary ; the occa- 
sions for using them do not often present themselves. Hence, even 
in Sanskrit, their use must have been rare, and the Pali, which, 
in its original form at least, must be taken to represent the current 
usage, has dropped them away altogether. 


But the manner in which the process of simplification is princi- 
pally carried on is by the use of false analogies. Thus in Sanskrit 
nouns ending in Z and 3 of the neuter gender prefix «x to the 
terminations of the vowel cases. But in Pali it is added to those 
of the corresponding cases of masculine nouns also in AAT for 
wet: in the passage before us. Similarly, from the analogy of 
neuter nouns in 4 which form their nominative and accusative 
singular by adding x, the pronouns 47 and az come to have T and 
d for the corresponding cases, instead of the Sanskrit 7 and az. 

In Sanskrit, the conjugation that is very often used is the 
first, in which & is tacked on to the root in the special tenses, and 
it embraces a large number of the most ordinary roots. Here, in 
our passage, we find the analogy extended to the root fm the 
present tense of which is in the mother dialect ordinarily formed 
by inserting v between the two letters, and adding the termina- 
tion to the final (Rafa 3rd person singular), and we have añ. 
The root aT takes the form of St iu the present and other special 
tenses, and to it is added the conjugational sign «T, so that it 
becomes Stat. Now, this special form is generalized, and used in 
other tenses also, such as the Aorist and the Future. Thus, we 
have here aattag, the Aorist 3rd person plural of atr, and in other 
places we find atfatate as one of the forms of the Future, The 
special forms 377, TET, I, JHT, and WW are similarly generalized, 
the last four being phonetically changed to q*w, Sur, Fea and T. 

In the same way, in forming the causative of a root, Y or ATT 
is added in Sanskrit to roots ending in At and to a few others. It 
is extended to all roots in the Pali, and thus we have fatz- 
sgiè for Aaaa in the above passage. 

The termination at of the absolutive is in Sanskrit replaced 
by 3 when a root has a preposition prefixed to it. But here ro 
such distinction is observed, and cT is used in all cases. 


The operation of this law of false analogies is very extensive 
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in the grammar of Pali and the later Prakrits; and by its means, 
new forms have been made up instead of those current in the 
primitive language. Butside by side with these, we often find 
the latter also in use currupted by the usual phonetic laws, and 
having a sort of isolated existence, since they transgress the 
general rule that has newly come into operation. Thus we have 
ma, atat and wee according to the law of analogy; 
but steata from MaA, FUA from zer, and giga from wem 
are also in use. These three processes then, wz., the dropping 
away of forms, not required for the expression of the current 
ordinary thought, the formation of new ones on the principle of 
analogy, and the preservation of the old ones in what may be 
called an isolated or petrified condition, have contributed to the 
formation of the grammar of this and the succeeding languages. 
With these preliminary observations, I will now hastily pass 
under review the principal points in the grammar of this dialect.! 


The Pali has lost the dual, and also the dative and ablative 
cases, except of masculine and neuter nouns ending in #.* The 
only occasion when the first is ordinarily used is when ‘ giving’ 
is expressed, but the genitive case has such a comprehensive 
signification in Sanskrit that it denotes the dative relation also, 
and is often used in that sense. Most of the relations expressed 
by the ablative are denoted by the instrumental, and for the 
expression of the peculiar ablative sense, viz., the separation of one 
thing from another, the particle qw had come into very general 
use, even in the parent language. The genitive and instrumental 
thus took up the place of those two cases. But people do not 
forget what they have frequent occasion to use. The great majority 
of nouns in Sanskrit end in st, and of these the Singular is 
oftener used than the plural. Hence the singulars of the dative 
and ablative of these nouns are preserved in the Pali, notwith- 
standing the operation of the causes that drove away these cases 
from other places. 

The x of the termination of the instrumenta] plural is 
optionally changed to £. The locative singular of masculine and 

1 My authority in this portion of my subject is KacchByana, 


M. Senart. as edited by 


* The ablative STÉTEHT- TET, TSHgEHT-FET do, however, occur in the literature. 
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neuter nouns ending in a vowel is formed by adding the prono- 
minal termination Raa, phonetically changed to RA and z; and 
the ablative tata in the form of tat or Fat is used optionally in the 
case of nouns in &. The termination €T of the genitive singular 
of this class of nouns is generalized, and in the form of * applied 
to all nouns of the masculine and neuter genders. It should be 
remembered that in accordance with the general rule, the Sanskrit 
grammatical forms drop the final consonant, including a visarga, 
in passing into the Pali. The nasal *- is changed to an anusvára, 
and since this, like a conjunct consonant, necessitates the rapid 
utterance of the preceding vowel and renders it heavy, the vowel 
is shortened. We have thus « for ara, tẹ for ara, 3 for "TH, &c. 
The 3 of RAF and of the syllable sra occurring in some of the 
cases is also changed io anusvara, 


[THE NouN] 


MASCULINE NOUNS ENDING IN si 


The nominative singular always ends in st. In Sanskrit we 
have this form before a short 3 or a sonant only. Here it is 
generalized. The accusative plural ends in ras Je. When the 
final consonant is dropped according to the usual phonetic rules, 
the Sanskrit nominative and accusative plurals become exactly 
alike. To distinguish the one from the other, therefore, this form 
is appropriated in the Pali for the latter. The q appears to be the 
termination of the nominative plural of pronouns, and it is 
transferred to nouns in the same.way as the others we have 
noticed above. But it is used here in an accusative sense. 


The forms of the singular and plural of the nominative of 
neuter nouns, and of the plural of many more, are the same as 
those of the accusative in Sanskrit, and this fact must have led 
to a tendency to liken the two cases in other places also. Hence 
the pronominal nominative came to be used like an accusative. 
We shall directly see this tendency to confuse the two cases 
manifested more clearly as regards the plural, and it may be 
remarked that as regards both the numbers, it went on increasing 
at each successive stage, until in the latest Prakrit and in the 
vernaculars the distinction has entirely disappeared. 

88 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol; IV. ] 
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The termination of the instrumental plural is uty as in gat, 

viih tho mute element dropped, te which is traced to the 

: uch soras as fw: But tmay be explained other- 

wise. Tnesauskeit gx: becomes gu by the dropping of the 

visarga and the change of the diphthong to v, and this is the same 

as the locative singular, and is by no means distinctive of an 

instrumental sense. Hence to qx was added the instrumental 

termination fà or f which all other nouns in Sanskrit and Pali 
take. 


The other cases are the same as in Sanskrit, subject to the 
general remarks made above. The ablative and locative singulars 
have the new pronominal forms in HT or Fat and f£ or fe in addi- 
tion to the old ones. In the vocative singular, the final 9t is 
optionally len;,thened. 


MASCULINE NOUNS IN € AND x 


The nominative and accusative plurals have two forms and 
they are the same for both the cases, as tft and ammat, (irrq and 
fuu. Now amfi and freq are the Sanskrit accusative plurals 
agra and Ner, and swat and Area the nominative plurals 
aaa: and fera:. The distinction between the two is lost, and 


both are used indifferently in the sense of the nominative and 
accusative. 


The termination of the instrumental plural is fi or (f£. The 
singulars of the genitive and locative are, like those of the corres- 
ponding neuter nouns or nouns ending in £x such as asa, formed 
by the addition of 4, as ata and Argit, sm and AFG. 
They have also the forms indicated in the general remarks, viz., 
AGRE and Agta and atna—Fe and Rergita—tt ; and the 
dative and ablative are, as usual, like the genitive and instru- 
mental The vocative is like the nominative, except in the plural 
of nouns in 3 which ends in 3t or 8 as Faa or eG. The rest 
are old or Sanskrit; the final vowel being, however, lesse in 
the plural of the instrumental and locative, and the syllable r$ 
of atẸ being optionally dissolved into mM in the nominative 
singular. 

MASOULINE NOUNS IN ac 


The nominative has the old Sanskrit forms: ag Sar a das 
, is em 


co Rec 
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for ymar and arma: from aed. The accusative plural is tho 
same as the nominative plural. The augmented form of the 
Sanskrit nominative plural, viz. wey for sm«amW, is taken as the 
base for the plural of the instrumental, genitive, and locative, 
and declined like nouns in st, ‘The genitive plural is also formed 
by taking the nominative singular as the base, as aad. The 
instrumental singular has the new base and the old termination 
at; and thus we have qegret. The genitive singular hag three 
forms, one of them being the old one with the final Y dropped, as 
ag, and the other two made up by taking this form as the bese, 
and appending the terminations which nouns in as Rr take, 
as were or wydr. The singulars of the accusative and locative 
have the Sanskrit forms, as Weare and we; and the vocative 
singular has besides the old one another with the vowel lengthened, 
as AT or War. You will thus see that there are four bases, the 
old one which gives the old forms, and three new ones, Wart and 
wart generalized from the nominative, and sc, from the genitive, 
MASCULINE NOUNS ENDING IN A CONSONANT. 


There can be no consonantal declension proper, since a final 
consonant is dropped, and the noun treated as one ending in the 
preceding vowel. But relics of the Sanskrit forms of the conso- 
nantal bases are preserved and used along with the others. 


In the declension of the noun aaa, there are two new bases 
aw and Ama, generalized from the forms of the singular of the 
Sanskrit nominative, and of the instrumentals and others, AAT 
and sremat &c., and declined like nouns in st. The first is used 
in the singular of the accusative, and the plurals of the genitive 
and locative, which are sta, aata and sz; and the second in 
the plural of the instrumental which is aaa- The remaining 
forms are old, the portion ara being corrupted to Hm; they are 
aa nominative singular, stat nominative and accusative plural, 
amti accusative singular, awat instrumental singular, AAT 
genitive singular, and awia locative singular. The vocative is 
am or erat, like that of nouns in st. 


In the declension of the noun wad, the base wt is used in the 
singulars of the accusative, the instrumental, and perhaps the 
ablative also, and the forms are Ust, Usta, and YSIRAT Or UUs. 
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The old forms are found in the nominative (umr, aata ), and in 
the singular of the accusative which has thus two forms wet and 
asta, and the plural of this last case is, as usual, the same as 
that of the first. The singulars of the instrumental, genitive, 
and locative are the same as those in Sanskrit, but st being 
changed to 53%, we have Ysa, ait, and weer. In the last two 
cases the conjunct is also dissolved into fra, wherefore we have 
uit and mana also. The genitive plural is tet and, 3^ being 
dissolved into sa, the form wa is used, in addition. This we 
is made tho base of the plurals of the instrumental and locative; 
and thus we have afa- and vg. The vocative singular is 
Jike that of nouns in sr. 


The suffixes ta and Ha of such nouns as Bad and WART. are 
regarded as if they were 4-a and Hea, and the nouns declined like 
those ending in & in the singulars of the nominative, accusative 
and genitive, and inthe plurals of the accusative, instrumental, geni- 
tive and locative; and, according tothe commentator of Kacchayana, 
in the singulars of the instrumental and locative also; as guard, 
UNA, BAA, Wea, WAH, Bacar and summed; also 
aoaaa and Boracatee-ttz, The old forms are preserved in both 
numbers of the nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of 
the instrumental, locative, and vocative ; as BTA, Z2UpTqedT, soradi, 
BOAT, goaa, Bata, and zw. The nominative singular is made 
the base of other forms of the singulars of the accusative, genitive 
and vocative, as Bra, Joata and Bors or Bat. The present parti- 
ciples, Parasmaipada, are similarly declined, the Only difference 
being in the nominative singular, as T=, 


FEMININE NOUNS 


The nominative, besides the old forms, has another transferred 
from nouns in £; as ssmHt. The singulars of the instrumental 
and the succeeding cases, excepting the vocative, have one same 
form made up from the Sanskrit genitive by dropping the visarga 
and shortening the final vowel; as *ssmm, instrumental, dative, 
ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others exaril 
also the loeative singular have the old forms; as EX MERI 
instrumental and ablative plural, S551 genitive and dative 
plural, and fsa and oag locatiye Singular and alia 
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The final member @ of the conjunct which appears in the case- 
forms of nouns in € such as «4T, is dissolved into ga, and thus we 
have meit from the Sanskrit wa:; and this and aft from the 
Sanskrit «4t: are both of them the plurals of the nominative and 
accusative; vat the singular of the instrumental is dissolved into 
afar, and also wur: of the ablative and genitive which, after 
dropping the visarga, becomes «r^ and this is extended to the 
locative singular, which has also another form aft, from mm. 
There is nothing particular about the rest. Nouns in short g are 
declined in exactly the same way, except that Kacchayana gives 
such forms as teat and v«d in addition to wat and wea for the 
singular of the ablative and locative. 


Nouns in 7 or & follow completely the analogy of those in i; 
the forms of a'y, for instance, are not derived from the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit forms of the noun, butare made up by adding the 
final syllables of those of wt; as Taat nominative and accusative 
plural, agar singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &c. 


NEUTER NOUNS 


The singular of the nominative and accusative of neuter nouns 
ending in a vowel is the same asin the parent tongue, but the 
forms of the plural are optionally like those of the corresponding 
masculine nouns; as Si or Watt nominative plural, and xad Or 
INT accusative plural; emt (like amaf ) or agiia nominative and 
accusative plural, arg or amà nominative and accusative plural. 


As in the case of masculine nouns, such neuter uouns as have 
a final consonant in Sanskrit drop it and are treated as if they 
ended in the preceding vowel. But in the singulars the jold forms 
are preserved; as Hat or Ha nominative and accusative, HAT Or 
aAa instrumental, Haat genitive, Hate, Ad or Aatea-fFe locative. 


PRONOUNS 


As pronominal terminations have been transferred to nouns, 
a faw nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus carrying 
on the process of unification a step further. The plural of the 
nominative of feminine pronouns has a form ending in at, and the 
singulars of the instrumental and genitive end in 314 or ai and 


a ——M————————————MmÓ 


* The Sanskrit form AAT corrupted to Asal is also found used, 
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that of the locative in 4, as in the case of the corresponding 
nouns; as aqt nominative plural, ara or Atal, ZATT or SAAT, STHQT 
or agU genitive singular, and ata or mea, FATT or SHA, STAT or 
Hs locative singular, of qz, ZH and Aza, All pronouns of the 
third person, of whatever gender, form the genitive plural by 
adding & from the Sanskrit ara, and also ata which is made up 
of &, the pronominal, and d, the nominal termination, so that the 
second form is the genitive of the first taken as a base, as ae or 
Ward, ae or aati, &o. Similarly, the bases «dt and gær which 
are substituted for Tar and zat in the singulars of the genitive 
and locative, and dt which optionally replaces at in these cases, 
havea genitive singular with a double termination; as atar, RET 
or ANTT, QET or TAT, zfireur or starr, where ear, Sanskrit 
IT; is the pronominal, and sta the nominal termination. The 
plurals of the nominative and accusative have the same form, as 
Wd, Wea, dT or TT, &c., and the instrumental pluralof the mascu- 
line has, like that of nouns, the termination ara or ate, The 
remaining terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. 


The correlative or remote demonstrative az has, besides the 
usual Sanskrit base, another 4 which has all the cases a, AA, &o., 
except the nominative singular. The base is generalized from 
the van, vaa &oc. of the accusative, the singular cf the instru- 
mental, and the dual of the genitive and locative, which are used 
in making anvadesa as it is called by Panini, i. e. in referring to 
one who has already been spoken of. The near cemonstrative 
a47 has two bases, s and ZW. In Sanskrit this latter is used in 
the nominative dual and plural and in the accusative. Here it is 
extended to all the cases except the nominative singular, and ro 
we have ZW, THAI, £í8, SAST, SAR, TAG, ZARR, and THU; zam, 
great, &c. The first base is used, as in Sanskrit, in all cases 
except the plural of the nominative and accusative and the forms 
are Sa, Aaa, Te, sear &c. The pronoun Sm. has the base ?TH for the 
nominative singular, and ag for all other cases and this latter is 
lengthened in the plural; as sur, ste, agen, ABN, ARİ; AFU, 
agra, &c. The nominative and accusative of the neuter is ag, 

The singulars of the proncuns of the first anq Second persons 
are the same as in Sanskrit ; 88 9TÉ, H, TIT, HE or Ñ, and Wü. d 
a, wat, at ord, and ana. This syllable & is optionally disco 
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into g in the nominative and accusative, which have thus qi, 
and changed to @ in the latter as well as in the instrumental and 
locative; and so we have d, quT and afa also. The dative and 
genitive being confounded, the Sanskrit wary and awa of the 
former are in the form of az and gë used for both cases. The 
latter has also the forms añ and aré and gré, the anusvara being 
inserted from the analogy of the plural. The plural of A is AT 
in which the initial 4 of the Sanskrit form is changed to R; and 
in the accusative, instrumental, and locative, the Sanskrit base 
ae in the form atg is declined like the masculine ag, and the 
forms are Ste, Beetle. and ag. 


The g of gsHz was probably weakly pronounced, hence the 
singular base & has been transferred to the plural, and the peculiar 
syllable of this number %7 tacked on to it, and the whole in the 
form of gg is declined like qz in all the cases except the genitive; 
as dt, gré, arè &c. The forms of the plurals of the last are 
like those in Sanskrit; as agt and ger. The accusative singu- 
lars of these pronouns have the forms AM and aa, besides those 
mentioned above. These are made up by adding anusvara, the 
sign of the accusative, to the form of the genitive used as a base. 


On the same principle we have areth and gren for the plural, 
but as the genitive forms have an anusvara already, the addition 
of the accusative sign makes no difference. This is an isolated 
instance in this dialect of a method of constructing new case- 
forms, which is, we shall find as we proceed in our investigations, 
largely used in the later dialects and especially in the modern 
vernaeulars. 


You will have seen how naturally the new formations we have 
noticed grew up. A language is well learnt by others or correctly 
transmitted to them only when they are in constant and close 
intercourse with those who know it, or when they are deliberately 
taught. When for some reason or other this is not the case, 
and the linguistic tradition is imperfect, men proceed from what 
is more ‘in use and consequently better known to that which is 
less used and less known. Nouns in &, for instance, constitute 
a very large portion of the ordinary Sanskrit names. Their case 


forms were most used, whence they were well known and those of 


the other nouns not being so often used were less known. In 
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these cases these less forms had to conform to the model of the 
more known, and thus we see a tendency to bring nouns as close 
as possible to the st declension, as you have seen in such nouns as 
araa, WAT, TTA, SI TJ, and even sf. And it is also clear that 
the new & base is generally taken from the nominative, which 
case is oftener used than others, as AW, ZUT4«d, sesa, and wx 
i. e, «mem. In the same way we have observed a strong tendency 
to obliterate the distinction between the nominal and pronominal 
declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has 
succeeded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still 
at the time when Pali arose, the traditions of the original 
Sanskrit were not entirely lost, wherefore we have often 
old forms used side by side with the new ones. The same pro- 
cess is observable in the conjugations of verbs, as I have 
already remarked. It will thus be seen how ground- 
less is the opinion of those who maintain that these Prakrits or 
derived languages were simply literary languages, or were con- 
structed by Pandits. But this point will be discussed at length 
hereafter. 


Inattention to this law of false analogies or generalization, and 
to the wide range of its operation ;in the formation of Pali 
grammar has led some scholars to set down as Vedic certain forms 
which exist in this dialect but are not to be met with in classical 
Sanskrit. Such are gate the genitive singular masculine of ZGH, 
jot the nominative plural of ra, ak and W% nominative and 
accusative plural of sm$r and AY, AF the general plural base 
of tho pronoun of the first person, and mtt genitive plural of s. I 
see no icason why zW% should be regarded as Vedic and not 
the other forms that have ga for their base, such ss ZWTHT, EH, 
&o., or why ROT should be so and not We the accusative plural ; 
arg and not gè, Agi and not AEN, or ST and not ata. If 
these latter forms and a host of others must be explained with re- 
ference to a thoroughly different principle, why should the former 
which are kindred to them and are as completely capable of AR 
same explanation, be traced to & Vedic origin ? The fact that the 
happen to resemble certain Vedic forms does not prove Po 
derivation from them. The same process of Seneralization and the 
same natural tendency to construct the less known forms from ue 
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analogy of those that are more known brought them all into use. 
The forms Fer and He and smi and Ww are, as stated before, made 
up upon the analogy of the corresponding masculine, and herein 
we observe the beginning of a tendency to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between the masculine and neuter, which went on progress- 
ing until now, in the Hindi, Sindhi, and: other vernaculars of 
Northern India, the neuter gender has totally disappeared, while 
in the Marathi the distinction remains in the case of pronouns 
and certain nouns, and in the Gujarati only in the latter. 


II 
THE VERB. 


We will now examine the Pali verb. The distinction betweér 
the special and general tenses and moods is almost lost, the 
special form being used in the general, as in meata the future 
of TW, or the general form in the special as watt. We have also 
wid and meg. A large number of roots used in ordinary in- 
tercourse belong in Sanskrit to the first conjugation; this and the 
sixth are the easiest of the ten ; in many cases there is no practi- 
cal distinction between them, and in others they are so greatly 
like each other that they are capable of being confused together. 
Hence the rule of constructing verbal forms common to these 
two conjugations, viz. the additition of the personal terminations 
through the intervention of 3t, has become general in Pali. A 
good many roots belonging to the other classes are conjugated 
according to this rule ; as refe, fata, and vafe, for attra, af, and 
RR, of the second class ; Tata for Gata, ata and Teale for weit 
and awana, &c. The tenth conjugation is almost equally common 
in Sanskrit, whence a great many roots are conjugated necessarily 
or optionally in this way; as W4fW or Tana, waft or Teale, 
RITA, RR or Fae, Mea, &o. from qu, wa, Hag Aa, TE with 
Ñ, &c. The in these forms stands, you will remember, for the 
Sanskrit sur, which is the characteristic of the tenth class. 


The second conjugation has gone out, except in isolated forms 
such as sme for fet, and the third has left some reduplicated 
roots, as qati, Hetid, &c. The fourth has preserved 8 good many 
of its roots but its q is corrupted according to the usual phonetic 
rules ; thus a'éf becomes Iva} VW, TH; AA, 4; HW, RIN, &c. The 

39° [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV.] 
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fifth and the ninth are confounded, and roots of the former ‘take 
the termination of the latter also; as mamia or ngm for mi; 
ta or STA for Tota; RR or AHIMA for SUED &c. In the 
last instance the base is WH derived from Watt the corruption of 
uuktfa, thus showing that the forms in aT are a later growth. The 
seventh inserts, as before remarked, a nasal in the body of the 
roots and transfers them to the first; the eighth remains in a few 
cases such as d4 and €, though this last takes a peculiar form 
also, as atta, FRR or FAW; and the ninth adds aT as in Sanskrit; 
as EmA, qaia, Satta gera, &c. 


But it is to be observed that the more common of the roots 
belonging to these conjugations only have preserved their peculiar 
forms ; the rest are conjugated according to the rules of the first, 
sixth, or tenth. Since the distinction between the special and 
general tenses and moods is lost, the effect of these conjugational 
peculiarities i is only to constitute a new or augmented root, 

Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pali has lost two, | 
the first future and the precative. The two Padas or voices 
remain, but the distinction is lost in most cases, such forms as 
gata, wuld, waa, &o., though passive, taking Parasmaipada 


terminations. 


The following are the terminations — 


PRESENT TENSE 


Parasm. Ps 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
ist pers. — f& R T È 
2nd ,, ar q Èo. 3 
Ord RL mea > S 
Ex. . waa Tater &c. Tau THR &e 

IMPERATIVE, 
1st pers. Ñ E c 
3nd ,, R, or none a = a a 
ORL gy a ag ae Tiii Bis ooa 
Ex. Nds C Ge Bat (Sees MO at ned ee d ZUM 
SOLUS adero Tard &o. , 
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IMPERFECT 
1st pers. a TET $ Sat 
$nd ,, at eT ee ous 
3rd ,, ar I . ET : ea] 
Ea. ATAT 9mm &oc, May aT &o.. 
POTENTIAL 
ist pers. Tear wa qu Tur 
9nd ,, Er PEST weary Tat weasEt 
3rd , . Wore qur qa td eese 
Bx. Gat Or Tate rare &c. Tar quio, 
AORIST 
ist pers. Ei TET 9 Lj 
2nd »,, tam "To a a sé 
3rd ,, El d or $g E F 
Ea. emt amg orm &o. ata sqm &e, 
| PERFECT 
Ist pers. 9T vé z z 
2nd ,, T ey 21 cl 
3rd -,, a i S AE 
Ex. qu qq &c. qufsrer qat &o. 
FUTURE 
Ist pers. ann HH w Tare 
?nd , = TS THAT Tae id 
3rd“, vafa tated wà med 
Ex. E IGESAS] afua &c, aAA AmA Gro. 
` CONDITIONAL . 
Ta? bak, E MN N ee 
ynd E a eee ene RE 
D NNNM MM liM NE us 
Eu Spui amag &o. AA GEGE &oi t 


‘The Ponte tions of. the [P396 of both Padas are the. same, as 
in Sanskrit, with the exception. of the plural; m and, LJ the, z. of 
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the second person plural of the Atmanepada being a corruption 
of c, This tense is most in use; hence the Pali speakers learned 
it well, so to say, from their Sanskrit teachers. 


The other tenses,—except the Future which, like the Present, 
is also entirely Sanskrit—and the,moods have preserved such of 
their forms as are more frequently used in ordinary life. There 
is, for instance, greater occasion for the usé of the second person 
singular of the Imperative Mood, and also for the third person 
Hence these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person 
plural termination a, and the first person singular fi and the 
plural 7, Parasmaipada, have been transferred from the Present. 
As to these, even in Sanskrit we find the Present used very 
generally for this Mood in the first person; as in f& 8 wa: 
Masa Sak. fe à wa: fs wd Mre., &c. where the forms 
should be susmi, vit &c. The rest are the same as in Sanskrit, 
The second person singular is formed in two ways, viz. without 
adding any termination as in the conjugations which give an 
ending st to the base, and by appending f as is done in the 
others. The Atmanepada {q is changed to vg, the 7 being dis- 
solved into s, since *« renders the previous vowel heavy, the 
resulting € is doubled to preserve that effect, The plural vay is 
altered to -@t ; the A and the mute element being dropped, we have 
*& the final vowel of which is transformed into zt through the 
influence of the preceding z. The € of the first person singular 
becomes v, or this may be considered to have been transferred 
from the Present, and for the plural we have amà which is an 
old Vedie termination of the Atmanepada first person plural cor- 
rupted in Sanskrit to sag. The d and sm of the third person 
are the same as the ata and sara of the parent language, 


The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person 
only, viz., TÌ for Ta, and Tat for Tz: The T is doubled as in 
yey for Qa according to a general rule which we have noticed 
before. The singular of this person is also form 
made up on the analogy of the plural Wz and a 
as ggata. The final vowel is, however, 
cases as SAAT for aata it remains long. This form with the 
final long is used as a base, and the terminations of the first 
person and second person of the Present added to it to form the 


ed by adding wet 
Iso of such forms 
shortened, but in such 
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corresponding person of the Potential. The Atmanepada ww, ax, 
and twat are the same as qa, Uta, and war: of the Sanskrit #-con- 
jugations, the « of va being rendered an aspirate and the at of 
wut: shortened. The Parasmaipada singular Taq as in Taq is 
adapted for the Atmanepada in the form Tt and the plurals of 
the second and first persons are formed by taking vq as the base 
and appending x corrupted to zét and *E of the Present. 


[n the [mperfeot the at and 3; of the third person soem to be 
generalized from such forms as sata and smr. The termination 
TALis, as you know, applied in Sanskrit optionally to roots ending 
in at and necessarily to faz and such as are reduplicated. The 
at of the singular, however, may be considered as due to the 
lengthening of the previous 9t of such Sanskrit forms of the 
H-conjugations as aqaa, when the final consonant was dropped. 
This lengthening was brought about by the forcible pronunciation 
of the æ rendered necessary in Sanskrit by the final consonant, 
The second person singular is sit, which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit ət:, and *t of the first person singular to the sm with the 
nasal dropped. The Atmanepada second person singular Ẹ is 
transferred from the Present, z& is “14, and z is generalized from 
the forms of the non-st-oonjugations, such as «gia, aaa, &c. The 
Perfect has preserved the third person singular # and plural x 
and the first person singular st, of the Parasmaipada; and * of 
the Atmanepada. Of the rest, v second person singular Parasmai- 
pada is perhaps the «v of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the 
first and third persons; and the € of the Atmanepada is transferred 
from the Imperfect, 


In the Aorist the third person singular £ is the termination of 
the fifth form of the Sanskrit Aorist with the final q dropped as 
usual ; and the plural d is generalized from such forms as At. 
Some roots, such as and x have fit for the singular as aretha, 
and AFTN, the fa of which is to be traced to ara. Another plural 
termination is zg in which we can recognize the Sanskrit £8: The 
second person singular sitis from the aw. of the second Aorist ; 
and the first person singular is € resulting from the fusion of the 
augment z with the «m; of the second Aorist. The third person 
singular and plural and the first person singular of the Atmane- 
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pads are the same as the corresponding ones of the Parasmaipada 
Imperfect, both numbers of the second person are the same as the 
corresponding Atmanepada of the Imperfect, and the T£ of the 
first person plural is transferred from the Present. 


The terminations of the Second Future arè- made up as in 
Sanskrit by prefixing xw = ta to those of the Present. The Atma- 
nepada first person singular has however *W instead of WW. In 
one instance, viz., Sted, aeted from st, the t is corrupted to g. 
In the Conditional terminations the *w occurs everywhere, but 
the other portions are transferred from other tenses. The ending 
wm of the third person singular "aT is of course the aT of the 
Imperfect; the st of the plural has been transferred from the 
Aorist, Imperfect, or Potential; the # and x of *W and eq are 
brought over from the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada of the 
Present; wi is wa, and the tt of taret the plural is from the 
Imperfect. In Sanskrit, the short terminations of the Imperfect 
and other tenses are added to the & in the Conditional; but here 
there.is a mixture of both the short and the long, and also of the 
two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Atmanepada. 


It will thus appear that the Present and Future have preserved 
most of the Sanskrit terminations, and the other tensesonly about 
two or three. Besides the terminations that have thus been pre- 
served or transferred by analogy from one tense to another, there 
are others which. cannot be thus explained. Such are Atmane~ 
pada first:person plural of the Present ;er and *z of the Parasmai- 
pada second and first person plural, and ey third person singular. 
‘qt second person singular and ¥ first person plural of the Atma- 
nepada of the Perfect; et second person plural and zer first person 
plural Parasmaipada, and ex and wj third person singülar and 
plural and *&3t first person plural Atmanepada, of the Imperfect ; 
eq second person plural and vet first person plural Parasmaipada 
of the Aorist, and ¥ first person plural of the Atmanepada of the 
same; * first person plural Atmanepada ofthe Future ; and gT 
Parasmaipada and tse Atmanepada:of the:first person of the Con- 
ditional. These are unquestionably forms of the root st. tacked 
on to the base in the particular tenses when the old'terminations 
were forgotten, or some of them may be traced directly to the ter- 
minations of the Sanskrit Aorist «v, vut: and $, which themselve " 
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as you know, are forms of aÑ. Of these, the Parasmaipada 
second person plural cr is to be traced to the corresponding 
Sanskrit v3 of the Present of sr. and *& and FT first person plural 
to the t# of RA of the Imperfect and tH: of the Present respecti- 
vely. The penultimate 2 of tW: is lengthened for the same reason 
as that of aqaa is in forming swat. The Atmanepada et of the 
second singular comes from the var: of ster: of the Imperfect, cx 
third person singular, from the «t of awa of the same; and ££ and 
wa first person plural are to be referred to such Atmanepada 
forms as * and Wẹ. Of the last two, s appears to be a new 
formation form &, and WÑ is the old Vedic archetype of tm. 


You will thus see that when the original Sanskrit forms were 
forgotten, new ones corresponding to them were constructed in the 
Pali, not only by the use of false analogies, but also by taking one 
form distinctively expressive of the sense of a particuiar mood or 
tense as a base, and appending first only the personal terminations 
of the Present, as in the case of the Potential; and secondly, the 
forms of the root «4m. You will hereafter find that the modern, 
vernaculars have resorted to one at least of these two modes of re-: 
construction ; and similarly, the beginnings in the Pali of a mode 
of constructing new case-forms widely prevalent in the modern 
dialects was brought to your notice before; so that the spirit or 
turn of mind which has been in operation in the formation of the 
vernacular. speech of the country, has been the same since very 
remote times. 


The terminations with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended through the intervention of the vowel 3; but in 
some cases there are forms directly corrupted from Sanskrit; as 
zu Sanskrit zanta, Areata Agata. The temporal augment st 
is often omitted, as WAT or HT, WAT or Baa, WAAT or ART. 
The several varieties of the Aorist, and the many special forms of 
the Perfect, have for the most part gone out of use. The Passive 
is formed by the addition of * as in Sanskrit, sometimes with the 
augment 3, sometimes without, ia which last case the conjunct 
consonant is corrupted according to the prevailing rules; as 
gf, qud, ava, mud. The forms ins good many cases are 
the same in Sankrit, only phonetically altered ; as oad, ra, Fata 
in‘which cases we see the that-the at of eat is changed to $, and 
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aa. and q7 under Samprasárana. The causal is formed by adding 
a or ATT and T or AW; as BMA or ERIM and BAe or BATA, 
These forms I have already explained. The Past Passive Parti- 
ciple is formed as in Sanskrit, and in many cases the forms are the 
same. The Absolutive is formed by using the terminations qa, 
aa, and eT. ‘The first is the same as the second, the semivowel 
3 having only undergone Samprasárana ; and they are to be traced 
to such Vedic forms as zé, wata &c., which have disappeared 
in Classical Sanskrit. The Infinitive is formed by adding d as in 
Sanskrit, or aï which, I have already observed, is one of the many 
ways in which the Vedic Infinitive is formed. It has become 
obsolete in the later Sanskrit. 


Now if the Pali grew up naturally in the manner I have des- 
cribed, it could not come to possess the several grammatical forms 
it exhibits unless they were in use in Sankrit at the time when it 
branched off. Tt has, as we have seen, preserved eight of the ten 
Tenses and Moods, whence it follows that verbal forms of these 
were then current in the language. Pali therefore represents 
Middle Sanskrit or the usage that prevailed during the period 
between the composition of the Brahmanas and Yaska or Panini 
and must have begun to be formed during that period. We shall 
hereafter find that latter Prakrits represent the third stage in the 
development of the Sanskrit that in which a good many of the 
verbal forms ceased to be used; and thus bear to what I have 


called classical Sanskrit the same relation that the P. 


ali does to 
Middle Sanskrit. 


* * ES Me 


D 


We will now proceed to consider those valuable specimens of 
the ancient languages of the country which have been preserved in 
inscriptions. The most important of these are the edicts of Asoka, 
the pious king of Pataliputra in Magadha, the modern Behar, ilh 
flourished in the middle of the third century before Christ. These 
edicts contain the king’s religious and moral injunctions to his 
subjects, and set forth his own ideas, belief, and conduct in these 
matters. Five different versions of them have been discovered, 
inscribed on rocks in different parts of the country. There is one 


at Girnar, near Jungad in Kathiawar, another at Dhanli in 
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Kattak, and a third at Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Afghanistan. 
These have been published and examined. The Girnar version 
has been copied several times, but the other two only once, and 
hence there are a good many imperfections in our existing copies 
of them. Another version has recently been discovered at 
Jaugad near Ganjam, in the Northern Circars, and copied by a 
Madras Civilian. It is unfortunately greatly mutilated, not 
more than two of the fourteen edicts being found complete, 
and but a few words left of some. ‘The fifth has recently been 
discovered by General Cunningham at Khalsi, near Masuri in 
the Himalayas, and has not yet been published.* Other edicts 
of the same king are found inscribed on columns which exist at 
Delhi, Allahabad, and other places. At Dhauli and Ganjam there 
exist, along with the edicts mentioned above, others which 
answer to these. Another Inscription of Ascka has been found at 
Babhra in Rajputana, which consists of a letter to the Buddhist 
congregation. 


These Inscriptions are in three different dialects, closely 
related to each other. The Girnar dialect is very much like the 
Pali. That of the Dhauli, Ganjam,and Khalsi versions presents 
peculiarities which are found in a later Prakrit called Magadhi 
by the grammarians. Such are the substitution of æ for €, € for 
the sit of the nominative singular of masculine nouns in &, T 
the termination of the locative instead of the Pali fe, and FA 
for sm. The Babhra and the column inscriptions are also in 
this dialect. The Sahbazgarhi recension admits of some con- 
juncts such as 9, and the sibilants st and X which in the others 
and in Pali are changed to & But it is a question whether these 
are dialectic peculiarities, or are to be attributed to a confusion 
of the vernacular with Sanskrit. I will now place before you 
short specimens of these dialects. 

Girnar, edict VIII. 

aE stet carat faererat SATS | qe ma ASA p marea 
sce edu pr mardi feat ust awererfaferat eat aT 
afa | Ree dearer ed A THETA FAM "p ET T ardt aut 
* Published since in Corp. Inso. A sixth version existing at Manshera in 


the Panjab was discovered after the above was published. I have made use 
of the latest readings of the versions. 


40 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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D * A 2 ~ -i 
a Riot a mau A maa saad imga a WHUÍNNSST F | 
actar Tar aan wala Taare Aat Us ATT A. 
Sanskrit :— 


aaraa wart freres fermer: | aa aa Sarre 
Ramer | a sara: Saget Ua rarae: rpm Tera | 
AAW THAT | AAS WAS aaa aa a aT ro AIT mui x 
Ruaa + AAT TAA zed ARAA TARIST pg 
AAAI Walaa garat oer Haast Wat eana 0 
Translation :— 


“Some time ago kings went on pleasure excursions. Hunting 
and such others were the diversions here. But Priyadarsin, the 
favourite of the gods, began the search of enlightenment when he 
had been a crowned monarch for ten years. Hence this excursion 
(course ) of righteousness. It consists of this, viz. seeing Brah- 
manas and Sramanas, and bestowing gifts, seeing the religious 
elders and presenting gold, and seeing country-people and giving 
instruction in righteousness and in the investigation of the law. 


Since that time king Priyadarsir has been taking great delight 
in the glories of the next world.” 


It is not usual in these inscriptions to mark the double or 
assimilated consonants. Hence we do not find them here except 
in the case of double nasals which are indicated by an anusvāra 
followed by the nasal. There is,as in Pali, no other phonetic 
change ; mÑ we see becomes qf? and A becomes optionally 
qatati the nominative plural, wait for wait the genitive singular, 
amat the nominative singular, and all other cases are just like 
those in that dialect. We have the Aorist forms e 
anusvara followed by s, as in Pali. But there are some dif- 
ferences ; Tate is Tata in Pali as it is in the other recensions 
of this same inscription, sw is sw, though gẹ agrees with 
the rules of Pali grammar and must have existed in the language; 
the t of Amot is opposed to Pali usage, 


have committed a mistake ; Stara is for 
to q before the conjunct according to th 
arent is ATA in Pali; but the inscript 
prevailing usage more correctly ; and the & is lengthened in tet 
probably through mistake. ‘There are thus very few cases of real 
difference, and though they might be considered to point to a 


z; and 
nding in an 
_but the engraver may 
mag, = being changed 


e rule we have noticed. 
lon perhaps represents the 
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dialectical variety of the nature of those we find in the different 
versions of the edicts, still the language is in the same stage of 
growth as the Pali. 


The following is the Dhauli version collated with that at 
Khalsi and completed :— 

ated dad! eret Agad am fn | ar fara startet a 
Cetera aA ‘gata + |e Fara AA fat wear quara ^d 
Mare want aer derer? Bar gi ais waa wart gaa A ara o? 
gerd qup fee | 

"We here observe the varieties mentioned before, the change 
ofi tow and the nominative in v. We also see Aay for 
srg taf for cantare, Tara or geti (=Terat) for Wta. and qaa 
or ATH for atgm.. Sothen here we have another dialect. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi version:— 

att dat safe Ges an Rat wp are craft a RTA 
amma mag at sade Raat cr terrane wat Rate utu 
Wax WHIT Aa mu EDU MANTA TAI ga ke. 

Here we have the conjuncts fi, 3T, zr, &c., and the three Sanskrit 
sibilants ; and also #r@arta for £z. 


The reason why we have not one same version at all the three 
places must be that it was the intention of the king to publish the 
edicts in the dialect of each particular place. The Dhauli-Khalsi 


. dialect is as observed before, used in the column inscriptions, and 


also in that found at Babhra. The king’s predilection for it can 
be plausibly accounted for only on the supposition that it was his 
own native tongue. Ifso, this dialect must have prevailed in 
Magadha, which country was under his immediate rule, and the 
capital of which was Pataliputra, where he reigned. And this 
accounts for the fact that it is used in the inscriptions at Dhauli 
and Ganjam, since they are situated in the contiguous country. 
One peculiarity of this language, wz. the nominative singular of 
nouns in st ending in T is met with even in the Girnar recension, 


San a 


1. Sara (dur Kh. 2. atsana Kh. 
3. gu for gata d Kh. 4, Dh. om. 5. Raat Kh. 
6. aaa for gat za Dh. 7. sw Kh, 8. gard Kh, 
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which may be explained by the supposition that the edicts were 
drawn up first in the king’s dialect but were translated into the 
dialect of each province, the translation however being not 
executed carefully enough to expunge all peculiarities of the 
original draft. It would thus appear that the grammarians of the 
later languages had more solid grounds than mere fancy for 
calling that Prakrit which bears close resemblance to this language 
by the name of Magadhi. Here then we find specimens of three 
dialects prevalent in three widely distant provinces; but we 
should bear in mind that the difference between them is small, 
while in the languages that are spoken in these countries at the 
present day it is so great as to make it difficult for the natives of 
one province to understand those of another. 


In the many other ancient monuments existing in the country 
we often find inseriptions which are principally intwo languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this term 
simply a dialect derived from the Sanskrit. Those in the latter 
(Pali) are mostly connected with Buddhism; though some Bud- 
dhistic inscriptions also, such as those discovered by General 
Cunningham at Mathura several years ago, are in Sanskrit. 
In the caves at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnar, Nanaghat, Karla, 
and some other places in this Presidency, and in the Bhilsa 
topes, we have Pali or Prakrit inscriptions. Most of these are 
short, but at Nasik we have long ones, in the caves of Usavadata, 
and Gotamiputra. The language of these latter is Pali; and but 
a few forms are peculiar, such as x and fea for which the Pali 
has "gat and a, Past Passive Participles of at and &; and 3 for 
the numeral two, the Pali form being E or V3. In Usavadata’s 
caves we have one inscription entirely in Sanskrit, the rest are 
in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of 


; Sanskrit 
words, and the conjuncts v, x, and at often appear. In these and 
smaller inscriptions we have such words as WW for gm for 


alte, ta for qf, sa for sw, while the Pali 

words are &W, ae, quu, and SES. Some of the 
were engraved so late as the third century, 
hardly have been the vernacular ; 


forms of these 
Se inscriptions 
when the Pali could 
but it had become the sacred 
the mendicant priests for whom the 
en educated lay members of that per- 


language of the Buddhists ; 
caves were intended and ey 
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suasion understood it; and hence it was used in these inscrip- 
tions as Sanskrit was in others. 


The style of Gotamiputra’s charters, abounding as it does in 
long compounds and elaborate expressions, is very unlike the 
plain and simple language of Asoka’s edicts. And at the end of 
these and that of his son, we are told that the officers of these 
kings who caused the charters to be engraved acted under the 
command, i. e. wrote to the dictation of “ respected: persons who 
were the compilers of all such document. '" It thus appears that 
the Pali was at that time a sacred and a literary language among 
the Buddhists. And as to the language of the other inscriptions, 
which like those of Gotamiputra and his son were not composed 
by learned men, one cen easily understand how ignorant persons, 
not knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, but still not ignorant enough 
to know nothing of those languages, would confound together 
Sanskrit, Pali, and vernacular words. Even in our days we find 
the phenomenon in the patrikas or horoscopes written by our 
Josis or astrologers, which are neither in pure Sanskrit nor in 
pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly written. 


And an explanation of this nature I have also to give of 
another variety of language that is found in the writings of the 
Northern or Nepalese Buddhists. These unlike those of the 
Ceylonese and Burmese Buddhists are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavistara or the life of Buddha we find, 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit, a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for 
instance, we have:— 

wdsperdüdt RARA TOA FHT 
THE WAG TANT Agaa SWR |! 

You will here see that Aw, AT, and gat are as in the Pali 
treated like nouns in st, He is dissolved into sme, and there are a 
few other instances of this process, such as fear for sar, TR, for 
sit, RR for £t &c.. but that generally the conjunct consonants are 


‘retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimilated. So also 


you have lated for daaa, nmm genitive singular of ATT, 
gaa spfüreríd, Aa; Imperative second person plural, AU 
for qaaa, &c., and even such words as waq which are Pali in 
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every respect. But along with these there are other peculiarities 
which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For instance, 
the case terminations are often omitted, a thing never done either 
in Sanskrit or Pali, as xr Tae for FA aaa, gna for qd when 
governed by Tad, Arar deria for aar AmA, &c. Such con- 
structions as amat WiveTWETWEU: for exrfearticere qut: SASRA qur 
stes for isga, are often to be met with. 

This language has therefore no fixed characteristics ata]l. We 
have seen that in such words as gA, AT and wat above, the final 
consonant is dropped, and these as in Pali and Prakrit made 
nouns inst. But agm is used in the Sanskrit form also, as ia- 
darsa; and there are instances in which other final consonants are 
preserved. Along with such a form as gar noted above, 
which is constructed on the same principle as the Pali- xara, 
such a Sanskrit one as Stated is found. It therefore appears to 
me that this is not an independent language ; but that the writers 
of the Gathas knew the spoken language or Pali, and that they 
were imperfectly ac juainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of 
it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, but 
not acquainted with its grammar. They intended to write in the 
more polished or literary lauguage, but not knowing it well, often 
used unconsciously the grammatical forms and the peculiar 
words o! the vernacular. At the time when the Gathas were 
written the claims of the Pali to be considered a separate language 
were probably not recognised, and it constitute] the speech of the 
uninstructed. Those who in this condition of things wished to 
write, could not think of doing so in that form of speech, and 
therefore wrote in what they considered the language of educated 


men; but they knew it imperfectly, and produced such a hetero- 
geneous compound as we have seen. 
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LECTURE III. 
THE PRAKRITS AND THE APABHRAMSA. 


' On the last occasion we examined the language of the sacred 
books of the Southern Buddhists, and found that a large portion 
of the words it contains are pure Sanskrit and the rest are 
Sanskrit words corrupted or transformed according to certain laws 
of phonetic decay. Thenby the law of false analogy the less 
used and less known declensional and conjugational forms have 
been in many cases brought over to the type of those more used 
in Sanskrit and consequently better known. So that in the voca- 
bulary and the grammar, the laws of growth I traced in the open- 
ing lecture are in operation, but their range is limited, and the 
dialect is in what may be called the first stage of departure from 
Sanskrit. We then examined the language of the Inscriptions of 
Asoka and found that it is either the same as Pali or in the same 
stage of development, and that there existed in those times two or 
three varieties of speech slightly differing from each other. To- 
day I propose to examine certain other dialects which e:hibit a 
much greater departure from the parent tongue. These are the 
so-called Prakrits. For a knowledge ofthese languages we have 
not to go beyond India, as in the case of the one we have examin- 
ed. Prakrit dialects possessed a literature and a portion of it has 
come down to us. 

THE PRAKRITS. 


There exist about six treatises on Prakrit grammar, the most 
ancient of which is Vararuci’s Prakrtaprakasa. Next comes 
Hemacandra, a Jaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth 
century. His work on grammar is known by the name of 
Haimavyakarama, the eight chapter of which he devotes to the 
grammar of the Prakrits. Hemacandra’s treatment of these 
dialects is fuller than Vararuci's; and his observation was wider. 
He shows a very intimate knowledge ofthe existing literature of 
these languages, both sacred and profane, Jaina or Brahmanical. 
His work, and especially the last portion, is full of quotations. He 
must have availed himself of the labours of former scholars, since 
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he often mentions Purvacüryas. Hemacandra also wrote a Kosa 
or thesaurus of the Desi words existing in these languages, 
Vararuci gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calls 
Maharastri, Sauraseni, Magadhi, and Paisaci. The names of the 
first three themselves would show that they were the languages 
spoken or used in the provinces from the names of which they 
are derived, but uy have been raised as to their genuineness, 


principal Prakrit. For bes Dann in his Kavyadarsa says- 


“The language prevalent in Maharastra they regard as the 
Prakrta pre-eminent ; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of 
good literary works, and the Setubandha and others are written 
in it." 


Vararuci devotes the first nine chapters of his work to the 
Mahirastri, and then a chapter each to the rest. The peculiari- 
ties only of the latter dialects and their differences from the 
Maharastri are given, and in other respects they are to be con- 
sidered similar to the first. Hemacandra follows the same 
method; but he does not mention the name Maharastri and speaks 
ofthe dialect only as the Prakrit. These grammarians and all 
others who have written on the subject treat of the grammar of 
the language etymologically. They take Sanskrit as the original 
languaze or prakri? and give rules about the various phonetical 
and grammatical changes which have reduced Sanskrit to the 
Prakrit form. The Pali grammarian Kaccayana treats the 
dialect not as one derived from Sanskrit as these writers do, but 
as an independent language, though it is very probable he knew 
Sanskrit, since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and his 
Sttras greatly resemble those in the Katantra and even Panini. 
Vararuci and Hemacandra derive Sauraseni also from ‘the 
Sanskrit as they do the Maharasiri or the principal Prakrit, but 
make the Saurasenl the Pr akrti or basis of the Magadhi and the 
Paisaci. This appears to be the tradition; whence it would seem 
that older and more developed language or the language of re- 
spectable people was the Sauraseni, and the other two were the 
dialects of border countries used by persons in a lower scale of 


1. meteai WINE Sw ee fqq: l 
gR: ARETA ATTEN TAAT a 
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society. They have some of the peculiarities of the Saurasent, 
and come nearer to it than to the Maharasiri. Hemacandra gives 
the grammar of two more dialects. the Cülika Paisaci and the 
Apabhramsa, the latter of which was according to Dandin, the 
language of Abhiras (cowherds) and others. Another gram- 
marian of the name of Trivikrama gives in his Prakrtasütravrtti 
the grammar of these six dialects. He lived after Hemacandra, 
since he mentions him in the introduction to his work, 
and his book resembles Hemacandra’s a good deal. There is 
another work by Candra called Sadbhasacandrika which isa 
meagre production. Another still of the same nature, the author 
of which is Laksmidhara, mentions the same six dialects; so that 
the expression Sadbhasa seems to have become proverbial. 


The Mahàràásiri derived its importance from its literature, 
From the manner in which Dandin speaks of that literature it ap- 
pears to have been very extensive and valuable. He himself 
mentions one work, the Setubandha, a poem attributed to Kalidasa 
but written by one Pravarasena, whose “fame,” Bana says in his 
Harsacarita, “ reached the other side of the ocean by means of the 
Setu.” I find in a Ms. in the colophon-at the end -of each Asvasa 
or canto, sometimes za Âa genga ( thus in the Dasa- 
mukhavadha composed by the prosperous Pravarasena), and some- 
times, Et PARANG FZR agaga ( thus in the Dasamukha- 
vadha, the work of Kālidāsa, composed by Pravarasena). Some 
kings of Kasmir bore the name of Pravarasena, but there is nothing 
to show that any one of them was the poet who wrote this work. 
There is a collection of seven. hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, by a poet of the name of Hala, which is called 
the Saptasati. We have an edition of this in Roman characters 
by Prof. Weber. Another long poem entitled the Gaudavadha- 
kavya by.a poet named Vakpatiraja, who lived at the court of 
YaSovarman, king of Kano}, in the early part of the eighth century, 
was discovered by Dr. Bühler about three years ago. And several 
other works may turn up, if diligent search is made for them. 
The Kavyaprakasa contains about 75 Prakrit verses quoted to 
illustrate the rules laid down by the author, and Sarhgadhara 
also gives a gcod many. in his Paddhati. 

The religious books of the Jainas form another very extensive 


41 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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‘branch of Prakrit literature. Prof. Weber thinks the language-of 
these to be later than the Pali and earlier than the Prakrits, so ag 
to occupy a middle position, and calls it Jaina-Magadhi. But 
Hemacandra himself, who must have known his religious books 
well, and was, as I have observed, a great Prakrit scholar, treats 
it as the principal Prakrit or Mahàrasiri, and in his grammar of 
this he in several places gives forms of words peculiar to his 
sacred language, which after the example of his Brahmanic 
brothers he calls Arsa Prákrta.! In giving his first rule about 
the Magadhi dialect, viz., that the nom. sing. of Masc. nouns takes 
the termination v, he says:—‘ As to what the fathers have said 
about the Arsa (works) being composed in the Ardha-Magadhi 
dialect in such words as these: ‘the ancient Sütra is composed in 
the Ardha-Magadhi dialect', they have said so in consequence of 
the observance of this rule and not of those that follow.? Thus if 
one chooses to call the sacred language of the Jainas Ardha- 
Magadhi on account of this Magadhi peculiarity and a few other 
archaisms, one may do so; and I shall presently have to observe 
that the great many dialects which writers on poetics give, differed 
from each other in such insignificant particulars only. But it is 
clear that Hemacandra considers the distinction to be slight, and 
identifies the dialect with the principal Prakrit ; and both he and 


the Jaina fathers refer it to the class of the Prakrits of the 
grammarians.* 


1 sms | 1 onfi | ott se gee aR actt aurea az- 


A M - 

AATE: | ATH fe Wd qut araa | He has also said before, that the 
rules he is going to give even with regard to the ordinary Prakrit should 
not be considered universal. ; 


2 afa Amae muy swinie amama- 
me TERME AA Raa ea | 

3 The only specific grounds one can find in Prof. Web 
the assertion that the Jaina dialect occupies a middle position are these :- 
1. That uninitial ®&, TT, L, ST, d, & and other consonants are dropped in the 
Maharastri leaving only the vowel, and Preserved or softened in the Pali, 
while in the Jaina books % is substituted for them; 7. ¢ , the different 
stages of phonetic corruption in this case are, the CEOE in their 
original or softened forms, then q for them, and lastly their elision. 2, That 
I is preserved in the Pali, and changed eve im 


er's book in support of 
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But it is in the dramatic plays that we find these dialects 
principally used. Writers on Poetics prescribe that a particular 
dramatic person should speak a particular dialect. Sanskrit is 
assigned to respectable men of education, and women in holy 
orders; Sauraseni, to respectable ladies in their prose speeches, 
and the Maharastri or the principal Prakrit, in the songs or verses 
put into their mouths. Sauraseni is also assigned to inferior 
characters; and the Magadhi and Paisici to very low persons, 
The general rule is that a dramatic person should speak the 
language of the country to which he or she is supposed to belong. 
Later writers give more minute rules, For instance, the author 
of the Sahityadarpana assigns Magadhi to the attendants in the 
royal seraglio, Ardhamagadhi to footmen, royal children, and 


language of the column inscriptions ; while it is Rẹ and fee in the Pali and 
fèn in the Prakrit. 


Now as to the first, the T. is not prior to the olision, but contemporaneous 
or subsequent to it, being found even in the modern vernaculars. It was 
introduced simply to facilitate pronunciation; i.e., it is a strengthened 
form of the vowel. Thus the Prakrit of qr% foot is WTA, but in Marathi we 
have qrg; so qaa, Skr. qrar Pro aa H.; grat Skr, ater Pr. atau 
M., &c. &c. The" occurs not only in Jaina books, but everywhere, e.g. 
in the Gaudavadhakavya (see below) ; and Hemacandra does tell us in his 
Sutra aat aaa: that the aq that remains after the elision of a conso- 
nant is pronounced like a soft T, With regard to the second, initial * is 
found unchanged in the Gaudavadha in a great many places. Thus in 
stanza 242 we have the negative particle q, in 241 faqeg for fara, in 
245 ate for ATA, and in 251 d$ for AW. These instances I have found on 
simply opening the Ms. at random and no great search was necessary. 
Hemacandra also in his Sutra arat following another, qp ur, Says that 
the initial Lis sometimes changed to UT, sometimes not. As to the third, 
the termination Ry may constitute a peculiarity of the language, but 
it is by no means anindex to its higher antiquity, since it ocours in the 
pronominal locative of the principal Prakrit. There are several peculiari- 
ties in the Jaina books, and a good many of them are noticed by our 
Grammarian, but they do not show an earlier stage of development. 


"This continues still to be my view, notwithstanding all that has since 
been published on the subject. Dr. Hoernle, in the introduction to his 
- edition of Canda's Prakrtalaksana makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
' that the dialect, the grammar of which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vararuci and Hemacandra. But it is not at all 

- difficult to see that he is altogether on a wrong track. He says there is 
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merchants, Pracya to the Vidiisaka and others, Avantiki to 
sharpers, warriors, and clever men of the world, Daksinatya to 
gamblers, Sakari to Sakaras, Sakas, and others, Bahlika to celestia] 
persons, Dravidi to Dravidas and others, Abhiri to cowherds, 
Candaliki to outcastes, Abhiri and Sabari, also to those who live 
by Belling wood and leaves, and Paisaci to dealers in charcoal, 
Hand-maids, if they do. not belong to a very low class, should 
speak Sauraseni. Some of the modern grammarians also mention 
as large a number of dialects. But whether these were actually 
used by writers of dramatic plays in accordance with the rules of 
Rhetoricians, or, if they were, what constituted the exact dif- 
ference between these various languages, it is impossible to deter- 
mine so long as we have not got satisfactory editions of the plays. 


nothing in Hemacandra corresponding to the rule given by Canda_ about 
dropping the final vowel of the first member of a compound when the 
initial vowel of the second is followed by à consonant, in such words as 
dhana 4 adhya, devas indra, &c, which in that Prakrit have the forms 
dhanaddha, devinda, &c. This change, however, does come under Hema- 
candra's rule I. 84, which provides fer the shortening of a long vowel 
when followed by a conjunct consonant. The short vowels corresponding to 
q and aq areg and x ; and among the instances given by Hemacandra, we 
have narindo for narendra, aharuttha for adharostha, niluppala for milot- 
. pala &c. Dr. Hoernle thinks the changes of ? to short e 
are later Prakrit changes. 


and of u to short o 
But he will find many instances of them in the 
Pali, which certainly is an older dialect than any Jaina Prakrit. They 
are, he says, unknown to Canda. Canda's work is a very meagre production, 
in which very little endeavour is made to olassify facts; and thus he 
must be supposed to include these changes under his very general rule that 
one vowel takes the place of another vowel (II. 4). The instance ginhati 
incidentally given by him in connection with another rule does not show 
that in his Prakrit the form genha did not exist. much less that the change 
ofitoe was unknown. Then with regard to consonants, Dr. Hoernle says 
that there are five points in which the “older Prakrit" of Canda, as he calls 
it, differs from the Prakrit of Vararuci and Hemacandra. One of these is 
“the preservation of the dental n in every case.” For this statement the 
Doctor quotes the authority of a Sūtra in which we are told by Ganda that 
S and 91, do not exist in tho Prakrit, as compared with E 
that Sutra which says that 5, F, and J do not exist ( 
version no doubt provides for the change of 4 in 
which denies the non-existence or affirms the ex 
that it exists or.is unchanged in all cases. 


another version of 
1.14). This last 
all cases: but the other 


istence of qz cannot mean 
The denial of non-existence or 
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Still in those cases in which we have the assistance of the older 
Prakrit grammarians, the characteristics of each can be made 
out with fulness and certainty. To illustrate his rules about the 
Magadhi, Hemacandra quotes from the speeches of the fisherman 
and the two policemen in Sakuntala, of the Ksapanaka from the 
Mudraraksasa, and Rudhirapriyà from the Venisamhara, 


The points in which the Maghadhi chiefly differs from the 
principal Prakrit and Sauraseni are these :-- t and & of these are 
changed to a and 57; €x and % of Sanskrit to «v, and = to $7; and 
wis not assimilated as in Tears from seagi, the nom. sing, of 
masc. nouns ends in «v instead of sir, which is the Prakrit ending ; 
the gen. sing. of masc. and neut. nouns optionally in «TE as EFATE; 
and the form of the nom. sing. of the first personal pronoun is er. 


affirmation of existence only proves its existenco or remaining unchanged 
in some cases. Besides we have a specific rule where wo are told that a 
letter of the € class takes the place of the corresponding letter of the & 
class (ITT. 16), thus providing for the change of sf to; and tho instance 
given is soot for TETE. But this rulo, the Doctor thinks, holds good in 
cases, for which however there is no authority whatever, and he gives 
none. Again, he says that his statement is proved by the uniform spolling 
: of the Prakrit examples with » in MSS A and B, which, according to him, 
contain the older version of the work. I, however, find that the spelling 
in his edition, which is the spelling of A and B, follows uniformly, with one 
or two exceptions, in which we must suppose a mistake, the rule laid down 
. by Hemacandra, viz, that initial n is optionally changed to 71, while 
medial n is necessarily so changed. The instances are.—.all the case- 
terminations which are to be traced to the Sanskrit terminations having n 
_ in them, such as uir, for, and er; gr for grep (1.1), aaora for 
MIAA: (1.16), ARRET A. (L21), aro (1. 24) for wet, aera for 
Morar (IL. 1), gro (IL 15), agot for raag (11.21), fest for gg- 
qu (IT. 24) aot for ara (IL. 6), gao for TTA (IIf,15) and 
tar for qæ (III.30). The second point is “the preservation of the 
medial single surd unaspirate consonants with the only exception of A." 
This simply means the preservation ofc, t, and p which according to the 
other grammarians are generally dropped. Canda agrees with these in 
dropping not only k, but g, j, and d. Whether therefore the preservation 
of c, t, and p, supposing that Canda really allows it, marks off his 
Prakrit as older than that of Hemacandra or Vararuci is more than 
questionable. But, as a matter of fact in IIT. 12, he does provide for their 
change to j, d, and b; and the change of £ to d is a Sauraseni, fe, 
a local change, and does not indicate priority of time. Besides, even 
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If we apply the test furnished by these rules to the severa 
dialects used by the characters in the Mrechakaiika as it is in 
existing editions, which play contains a large variety of 
characters, and consequently of speech, we shall find that the 
language of the Candalas, the Sakara, his servant Sthavaraka, 
and even Kumbhiraka and Vardhamanaka, is Magadhi, though 
the rules about ta, &, and & are scarcely observed. There is 
hardly any dialectic difference in their speeches, But the 
Sahityadarpana would lead us to expect his Candalika and Sakari 
respectively in the first two cases, and Ardhamagadhi in the last 
three. As before observed, some admixture of Magadhi characteri- 
stics constitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are 
instances of the use of the Ardhamagadhi, as Lassen remarks, in 


——_~ 


the dropping of these consonants must have been contemplated by him, 
For in the instances given in the book, they are dropped in all the manu- 
scripts used by Dr. Hoernle, even in A and B, which according to him con- 
tain the older version. Thus we have we forgfq (1.12), mms 
or sruair-z. for spera: (1, 16 ), aay for WWW (I. 23 and everywhere else), 


ZERRA-T for genta: ( II. 1.), z(ssst for eon (IL. 3), eyepsq-sa for 

PAUR; ggv for SAGAEN (II. 4), Fae for quo (II. 4), ge for TAR, 

pen forgean, ag for gaga (1.5), weg for ms, qg for qa: 
(II. 10), qomt or ator for mara (IH. 11), wg- for r: "z-É for 
ate: (11.17), &c. &o. It is very much to be regretted that the Doctor should 
in all these cases have set aside the roadings of his manuscripts and in- 
vented his own with the d, 3, and X Standing in the words, instead of be- 
ing dropped. This invention or restoration, as he calls, it, is based on a 
singular inference that he deduces from a single word, wd given as a 
Prakrit word in the book. He says it must originally have been Ma, but the 
copyist, not knowing of such a word being in the later Prakrit which he 
knew, took it as the Sanskrit Bd, and wrote accordingly. If, therefore, 
wa was the Prakrit word in this case, it must have been So in'all those 

' eases in which qp oocursin the book, and so Dr. Hoernle makes it ee 
throughout. But it did not strike him that if the copyist knew Prakrit 
enough to see that gq was not a Prakrit word, he must have seen that 
w;d also was not a Prakrit word and could not have given it as such. Now 
the reason why these consonants were not admitted by Canda, according 
to the manuscripts A and B, among those that are dropped, but only 
among those that are softened must be that all these rules are only general 
and not universal and there were as many instances of 


^ 4 : Softening as of 
dropping. Besides, I have already said that Canda's work is mi 
DE D: . A Ded NAE) 
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the Prabodhacandrodaya. The dialect used by: Mathura, the 
keeper of the gambling-house in the Mrechakatika, is somewhat 
different. In his speeches, we sometimes find & and 3T, used for 
zand R, and sometimes not. The nom. sing. ends in sit, as in 
the Maharastri or Sauraseni, in some cases, in others it ends in v 
as in the Magadhi, and sometimes in 3 as in the Apabhraméa; 
and the gen. sing. sometimes ends in arg as in the Magadhi. If 
the text is to be depended on, the Daksin&tya which Visvanatha! 
attributes to gamblers may be such a mixed language. 


It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist 
and were used by dramatic writers, they differed from each other 
in unimportant particulars, and that most of them belonged to 
the Magadhi species, since the MSS. have confounded them with 
the Magadhi of the grammarians. Hence we are justified in 
taking the real number of Prakrit dialects used for literary pur- 


poses to be six, viz., those mentioned by Hemacandra, Trivikrama, 
and Laksmidhara. 


and does not show accuracy of observation and statement. The third 
point is the preservation of the medial single surd aspirate consonants 
with the only exception of kh; i.e., Z, W, R, are preserved. But III. 1L 
provides for the change of these to zu, and EQ if we look to the sense of 
the Sūtra and also to some of the instances that are given. The change of 
wp tow isa Sauraseni peculiarity. Of the two remaining points one is the 
insertion cf xy to avoid the hiatus caused by the dropping of a consonant, 
about which I have already spoken, and the other is unimportant. 

There is, therefore, no question that the Prakrit, a meagre grammar of 


which is given in the work edited by Dr. Hoernle, is not older than Hema- 
candra’s.—( 1887 ). 


[2 


Another gambler without a name is introduced in the same scene, 
whose language Prof. Lassen thinks is Daksinatyà and Mathura's, Avan- 
tiki. Very few speeches, however, are given to the former, and it is not 
possible to come to any definite conclusion from them; but so far as they 
go, there is hardly any difference betwoen his dialect and that of Mathura. 
The Professor is led to attribute two languages to gamblers by the anno- 
tator on the S&hityadarpana whom he quotes, and who explains D cf by 


aafaa. But if the word is to be so understood, afaqaray in the next line 
is not wanted, and neither qpw nor wqwIv«. For, supposing the warriors 
and clever worldly men were gamblers, gambling was not confined to a enemy; 
whence there is no reason to mention them in particular. 
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Dandin mentions a work of the name of Brhatkatha written in 
the language of the ghosts, i.e. in the Paisaci Dr. Buhler has 
recently obtained a trace of the work, and arrangements have been 
made for getting it copied.' It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of 
the name of Gunàdhya. 


Let us now examine cursorily the principal Prakrit and the 
Sauraseni which ranks next to it in literary importance, but, 
which, as the model of the inferior dialects and as the 
language used by the higher class of Prakrit-speaking 
dramatic persons in their prose speeches, is more important. than 


the other. Here, as before, I will place a specimen of each before 
you :-- 


[ Maharastri ] 
61. alalt Aala] arate amor me ARAT | 
a ata Tae Raala) safa zz d WEDEZUIT ü 
63, sharif A Aaa art fest A ata sees 
PARAMUS ]g Ato Arar Raala] n 
67. Wee gaas ala] Sgt wat A eed i 
Wb GRE Sur aa ER ASE u 
99. fea Rala Rala Jer |a feet ar] RféezT | 
fat saat ft Ramsar ép ^ 


( Gatidavaho ). 
The Sanskrit of this would be :— 


61. Raia aaa HT aaa: d 
W Aled ARa Hardie W RIFAT: l 

63. TiN teur Wt AAT werfen fr FC 
FEARANN REN TW Aaa ATT u 

67. AAs gud DESTHISI satis rur: 
dp wert wave fifa ferui ou 

99. few fafeerisserr iram emen: | 
maa Raikes HEATA: 11 

61. “ Victorious are the great poets who, establishing their 
greatness by their own words, do obtatin praise only.” 


a es 

1 So Dr. Bühler told me at the time; and on a subsequent occasion atum ol 

thought I had found a trace of the work. But up to this timeʻall out search 
has proved fruitless. (1887). 
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TNT d : 
63. “Those whose hearts appreciate the true beauty of poetry 
experience joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity.” 


67. "Even a small degree of Laksmi when enjoyed adorns 
and delights, but the divine Sarasvati if imperfect is an un- 
speakable mockery.” 


99. “There lives a king named Yasovarman who delights 
Indra by removing all the distresses of the world and whose 
virtues have reached the ends of the quarters.’’ 


[ Sauraseni ] 
ad amda | SAANSRNA | quor sor Raadi agn freg Ur 
zer | ate Farage sum Wr Stet X sex OAT wr! 
fk sr afe aora AE Tan AAR d st vr AT aaao 
Ranae frereedtfreraerfivit geara y WegerduUmr Way 
fart agaat diront t 


The Sanskrit of this would be :— 


Fanart | aE TA | apart ga: Haast urere faex A 
gud | rfi mirasa vu fiiit TET: lk a ae- 
AtmGaonieea muda ANTA A ot a nur RANA AENT- 
zaiena swans W aaa Aa mAT 
Baas | 

“What ! thou hast obliged me. Here I embrace. But I do 
not catch a glimpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstructed 
by the flow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like 
a ripened lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to- day. 
Moreover, with thy hands clasped and peor over thy head, do 
at my request humbly say to that person, “Unfortunate as I am, 
I have not feasted my eyes long, by looking freely at the moon 
of thy face which rivals the blown lotus in beauty ” 


In the MS. of the Gaudavadha, from which the first 
extract is given, 3t and T preceded by HA and z, are 
marked as * and at. In MSS. of other works, the @ does 
not appear; but there can be no question that it represents 
the later pronunciation correctly, since as already remarked 
in a note, this * is observed in some of the modern vern- 
naculars. But it is to be pronounced like à strengthened sf or Al 

4$ [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol, IV, ] 
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and not like the heavy semi-vowel that I mentioned in my obser- 
vations on the Pali. 


(I) PHONETIC CHANGES COMMON TO PALI AND PRAKRITS 


From these extracts you will observe that phonetic decay hag 
made greater progress in these dialects than in the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with a few exceptions, 
such as may be attributed to the circumstances and vocal pecu- 
liarities of a foreign race. Butin the Prakrits the ususal pro- 
cesses of curruption have a wider range of operation; though 
even here we shall, as we proceed, find it necessary to ascribe 8 
good deal to an ethnological cause. 


And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we 
have noticed in the Pali, I have to observe that Prakrits also 
exhibit the same with but slight differences. The vowel 3 is 
changed to st as in 43, aT, A, &c. for Ya, qur, gr, &c.; to £ as in 
Tear, Bera, fee, &o. for ST, E47, BT, &o.; to Y as in wes, arse, Erf 
&c., for frat, wz, Tz, &c. When standing alone, it is more often 
changed to f than in Pali; as in Ret and ws for *Í€ and s; 
Rot or sur, fz or TH, &c., for EN, kS, &e., while the Pali forms 
of these words are fa, srsz, aw and 35. 

The diphthongs & and sv are, as in Pali, chan 
as in ea, Ist, Hea, &o. for Fara, Sar, Faw, &c; and in Sram, 
"IHE, WISIS &c., for atra, "IU BEM, &c.; but ina good many 
instances they are dissolved into their elements ag and sw, as in 
RES, NEG, TEI, WEL, &o. for ar, Aea, Faz, By, &., and TH, SUG, 
USE, ATH, &o., for vi, Saw, We, ANS, &e, This change resembles 
the dissolution of conjunct consonants into the different members, 
and like it, is due to a-weak or languid way of Pronunciation, In 


ged to q and af; 


formations it is one mātrā. 


The long vowels are, as in Pali, shortened when followed: by 
double consonants; and there is the Same or eve 
dence of the existence of short q and sir, 
followed by a conjunct are in certain cageg 


and from that fact we inferred that they w 


n stronger eyi- 
In Pali short 3 andy 
changed to.¢ and oT, 
ere short, Here ina 
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great many more cases, when so followed, short z is optionally 

interchangeable with v, and short x is necessarily replaced by sit, 

as in fave or quz, (az or qz, er or 3zr, &c., and aive, ATS, dira, 

&o., for five, fdv, fast, quz, gos, ysex, &o. In several cases T, 

not followed by a conjunct, is optionally changed to z, as in fq 
or Wem for War, ax or Fax for Fax, &c, The q in these words 
mugt for some reason that we will hereafter consider have been 
pronounced short and hence interchangeable with z. Sometimes 
the consonant following an {q or sit is doubled, as in WE, +A, WT, 
gaq, &c., for aw, WW, TT, aaa, &c,, which could only be 

because those vowels were pronounced short, and the loss of 
quantity thus occasioned was made up for by rendering the pro- 
nunciation heavy and forcible. In other cases the q was so pro- 
nounced by some and not by others; and so we have Wa or uer 
for TE, Beat or Wat for wat, &o. The syllables əm. and aa are 
changed to v and sit oftener than in Pali, the aq of the causative 
and the tenth class becoming v necessarily throughout, as in 
HIRE, SUE, HEE for HANA, era, PANA &o. 


All the sibilants are reduced io 8 as in the Pali, but in the 
Magadhi dialect to =; ISF, atest for ana, ges, &c. These 
dialects do not possess the cerebral %, and therefore we have; 
in the place of the Pali z, and in some cases the original Sanskrit 
Z;as in agta, wes, tee for the Pali asm, wee, trata and 
Sanskrit ast, ez, HVA, &c. Bs or ze, West or mgr for the 
Pali az, art, &c. and iz, ate for the Pali atara, «tz, &c. 

There are a good many more examples of the change of dentals 
to cerebrals than in the Pali, both through the influence of a 
neighbouring @ or without it. The z and & which correspond to 
a and & are in most cases softened to x and z, Thus we have me 
for the Pali TẸ, as in wear, Weer, for Am, site, &c., and 
qg, Ten, Asa, for Tut, qaa, Aias; Stat or Frat, SFT or em, 
Baw or quw for drat, qx, qi, &c.; TER ( Pali yew ), Aiea, Her, sme 
for SH, nae, Aa, ATT, &e. 


In Pali the dental nasala is changed tour in but a few instances; 
but here it is so changed throughout, necessarily when uninitial, 
and optionally when at the beginning of a word; as UIs, ASU, 
ye, for HTS, AIA, "4:7, &c., and og or Ax, We or Ag, Wg or Az, for 
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at, ad, quid, &c. The opposite process is however observable in 
the Paisaci dialect, where not only have we no instances of this 
change but even the original Sanskrit om is changed to q as in. 
WW, Wet, for Bor, m, Ke. 


The conjunct consonants are transformed in the Prakrit in the 
same way as in the Pali. In the former however, sz and "X are 
changed to tor, and not to 55% as in the latter, as in mor, WIT, avor, 
worn, for ara, WaT, Hea, Bet, &o. To be thus corrupted, sf must 
in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced as if it were 
composed of st and 3; and sometimes the latter must have been 
so weakly pronounced that thesound of 3 prevailed over it and the 
whole became S3, as in STU Or UTM, WAH Or WVU, AVE or RUiTUUT, 
for At, WAH, Waist, &c. In the Paisaci and the Magadhi, however, 
the Pali transformation is retained; as in Asal, WISN, Booey, 
avast, for Wat, Wa, PAET, ere &o, 

The conjunct & is sometimes changed to ss corresponding to 
the ex of the older dialect, and @ to sA in which case the heavy 


nada of & is transferred to the sz which takes the place of {as in 
change of w to sr. 


In Pali the consonants of gr only interchange places; 7, e. it 
becomes st. From this and from the change of the initial un- 
combined q to &, it appears that very often the Sanskrit m, was 
pronounced heavily when the Prakritg arose. The Saurasen! and 
the dialects allied with it have, however, both the Pali and the 
Prakrit corruptions of &. 


A dental forming a conjunct with a fo 
cases changed to the corresponding palatal; as in ‘tar for MET. 


saat for sem, Mest for yet, Asst for farsa, ges for get AA for 


as, Sut for wats, asg for ate, &e. This seems to arise from 
the fact that = w 1 


llowing z is in a few 


yOu wil 
changed to a double palatal. In Pali the @ is retained in these 


instances, and the gand %7 are changed to € and % according to 
the general rules, and the ex of gef becomes aa. BANNUM 
conjuncts disjoined in Pali by the interposition Of a vowel, we 
have 3f, and § also so treated in the Prakrit, sometimes optionally 
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and sometimes necessarily, Thus atraşi becomes WARE or WAT, 

( P. arara ); BARA, gana or gmr, ( P. gaa ); m, RE or aa 

(P. s ) ; Terral, wafer, ( P. crane); aai, mw, ( P. ae ), 
(II) PHONETIC CHANGES IN THE PRAKRITS 


Having noticed the changes common to the Prakrits with the 
Pali, we will proceed to consider others distinctive of the former, 
Most of these were due to the continuous operation of processes 
which come into play ina living language. The Pali exhibits 
but few instances of these processes. The changes observable in 
it are mostly to be traced to one or two vocal peculiarities of the 
men who spoke it, At the time when the language received the 
form in which we now find it, the tradition of the original 
Sanskrit was still distinct; the Pali had not lived an independent 
life detached from its mother for a long time. But with the 
Prakrits the case is different. They show a great many more 
instances of the usual processes, and consequently a much greater 
departure from the parent tongue. We will begin by noticing 
what may be called the softening process. 


The vowels z and v are softened, as we have seen, to short q 
and sit before conjuncts. These latter sounds are, as indicated in 
the last lecture, more open than the former ;that is, do not require 
the tongue to be raised so high as in the case of and s. They 
are therefore softer. But since the change principally takes place 
before doubles it may, I believe, be traced to their influence, as I 
have already observed. In that case this would be an instance of 
assimilation. But the change of long $ and & to long v and sit is 
due to softening alone; as in ta for diay, ate for amts, TESA 
for ffr, Ra for fea, and afte for gear, ste for ate, Ye for fs, 
arig for arag, arotie for quii, Att for eae, and wate for sgi. In 
the same way, z and are in rare cases softened to 4, as in gaet for 
Star, Teast for tga and Meee for gT, A requires no movement 
of the tongue or lips, while z and 3 do. It is therefore softer than 
those two vowels. Both these changes contradict another princi- 
ple to be hereafter noticed, the operation of which is wide, and 
they must therefore be considered special or peculiar changes. 
The manner in which x is softened has been already detailed. . 


_ The semivowel & is often softened to 3, as in Ram for AAA, 
Rigs for tE, Ator for kara, seig for sae, sftsm for sat, &e., 
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Here the effort necessary to bring the middle of the tongue closer 
to the palate is economized, while the position of the organs in 
other respects is the same. The x of the conjunct $ is sometimes 
softened in this way to z and sometimes to za. In the former 
case the resulting g is transferred to tho previous syllable and 
forms q with the st contained in it; as in der for qdeq, Beet for 
SIT, TAAL for AMAT, Wet for wea, &o. Similarly tis changed 
to y as in gof for vara, Ate for Asak, rait for sra, wae for emm 
g for ta, &c. ae 


The surds are softened into sonants. The pronunciation of these 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the 
former. For, sonants such as T, V, $, T, &c., are pronounced by 
means of nada, or vocal sound which is produced when the glottis 
is in its natural condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds 
% 1, A, A, &c. aro uttered by sending forth simple breath or 
$vasa, to produce which it is necessary to stretch the glottis. 
This effort is saved by changing the surds to sonants. Thus ®& is 
changed to as in HUTA for AHA and rout for FaF ; Z to Las in 
8$, WS, and 4g, for az, wz, and wz, and in ae for wí8 and the 
other instances given above ; & o € as in We, we, ERS, mer, and 
WS, for AS, ee, EAS, Har, and q3; and q and sr to q and as in ue 
for Ua, any for ata &c. (in Saur. ). The cerebral, and = resulting 
from the original dentals q and w are also similarly softened to 
X and & as in WS for t (me in Pali ) ets for sut, asset for 
frites, exe for EXIST, ASH for ure, &c, and fies for (arfus, 
sedi for Af, vex for sum, &c. The sonant answering toq ism 
but this is further softened to % as in Ba, Fats, Ewa, quz, &0;, 
for SW, Bas, Hug, awa, &oc. 

Àn original © is softed to a, 


in which case there is & saving 
of two efforts. The complete c 


i l ontact necessary for the pronuncia- 
tion of € being avoided, we have æ. This sound is similar to e; in 


the fact that the breath before the break of the contact or close 
approach is allowed to pass out by tho sides of thetongue, but is 
more difficult or harder because its Position being ios up i 
the tongue has to be raised higher than in EROE 
%, the position of which is near the root of the upper teeth This 
additional exertion is saved by Proceeding from =, at one) to & 
We have thus meg, qure, Hag, ana, mv. et, for meg, eem, 
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med, men, we, arst &c. Inthe Pali, however, you will 
remember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits also, the 
cerebral character of the letter was preserved, and we have zx. 
instead of 3. 


Sometimes & is softened to = only. The position of this is 
lower than that of €, and the contact is incomplete. It is there- 
fore softer than € but harder than z. This last sound is produced 
lower still, but a light close approach is formed, and the breath is 
allowed to escape by the sides of the tongue; while in uttering q, 
the tongue is kept in its position with greater force, and the breath 
‘is allowed to vibrate. This change is principally to be met with 
in the case of the € resulting from an original g in such words 
as TARE, Te, ae, &c., for THs, alan, Balas, &c., the = of 
which must first have become €. In wea, Ze, and fea, for 
maur, Bez, and Téa, we have instances of an original € passing 
into Z. 

An original 1, is changed. to € which, as just observed, is softer 
than x, asin eet, tee, Beau, zWIv, &c., for sar az, HW, 
amr, &c. When the X forming the first member of a conjunct is 
softened in this way, and the following member is weak or is 


. itself capable of becoming %, the whole conjunct becomes £j; as 


wet becomes Tego; TAT, TAT; AT, AS or Als; wa, Ag, &e, 
The sibilant €, which is the only one we have in the Maharastri 
and Sauraseni, is sometimes softened to £z, that is, the: simple 
heavy breath somewhat compressed at the dental position is made 
uncompressed heavy'vocalsound; as in Ras, Welt, 4E, TANG, 
Btw Gro. for aa, WAM, Ta, UFAN, START, &C. 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the Prakrits is the drop- 
ping away of single uninitial consonants, The x; is dropped, as in 
BAS, HEA, for SREZ, PINEN, &c.; Tas in 44, AAY, Bex, for wif, 
WT, A, &e.; Tas in JAN, He, for 444, ara, &c.; H as in We, 
TA, WH, for TA, Wat, A, &c.; Las in AIM, Tras, Wet, for Bara, 
Ia, Td, &c, X as in RAN, Wa, FAG, for Aaa, We, Fam, ic; V. 
followed by any vowel except A, as in Ri, 2, fase, for ft, FA, 
figs, &.; as in arson, MAT, for STET, Aaa, &c.; X as in set, eae, 
for sia, aa, &c. The vowel & or at that remains after the 
elision is, when preceded by, 9t or AT, pronounced like a light q. 
We: find it written in mss. also, as in we, ftcwrmW, WX, &o, 
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In the same way, the mute element of the aspirates is dropped, 
except in the case of the palatals and of &, the Z or the heavy 
nada or vocal sound being alone preserved. Thus we have HE, 
fée, wét, for gw, few, wu, &c. Te, Ae, TEN, for Wa, RTA, ota, 
&o.; ae, fren, eet, for NA, AJA, PA, &c.; We, dE, VTS, for wax 
OMI, AY, &c.; We, Met, QET, for SA, MNA, SITWT, &c, 


The range of the operation of these processes is very wide, and 
the number of words transformed in accordance with them’ is 
very large. Now, the principle which is at the bottom of this 
elision of consonants is the same as that which brings about 
softening, viz, economy of exertion. But ina growing language 
which knows of no accidents in the course of its history, there 
is another principle which counteracts this, viz. the necessity of 
pronouncing words in the manner to be understood: by others, 
Hence a wholesale elision is impossible; and the natural course is 
to soften sounds away, until finally they are elided. This of course 
must be a very slow process. But in the Prakrit, and especially 
the Maharasrti, we do not find it to be slow. 


Elision seems to bea distinguishing characteristic which strikes 
one very forcibly on reading a Prakrit passage. It is too regular, 
systematic, and far-reaching, to have been the product of a long 
course of softening. In fact, because it is so systematic and 
general, some writers have doubted whether the Prakrits were 
genuine dialects, and have expressed their belief that they are the 
oreation of Pandits. But we shall find that the modern verna- - 
culars retain the words shorn of their elements by the Prakrits in 
this way; and that these latter dialects were the immediate . 
parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If this general 
mutilation of words was brought about by a naiural decay, we 
must suppose the process to have gone on for a great many 
centuries. The Prakrit vocables that have descended to the 
modern vernaculars have not, since the period when the Bee 
arose about fourteen centuries ago, suffered at all so much as 
Sanskrit words in passing into the Prakrits. We have not dropped 
away any of the elements of Prakrit vocables, though UNS. 
have re-arranged them in some cases. Tf, thon, fourteen centuries 
have not béen sufficient to make words lose any of their elements 
by the action of natural causes, the process by which Sanskrit 
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words were mutilated and became Prakrit must, if it was natural 
and ordinary, have been in operation for a considerably longer 
period, a supposition which appears extremely improbable. And it 
is questionable whether a language which has not been exposed 
to accidents in the course of its history suffers so much, even 
after the lapse of any conceivable time. The Teutonic languages, 
though they have been going through an independent course of 
development, since the period when the ancestors of the modern 
English and Germans separated from the ancestors of the Hindus 
in pre-historic ages, have preserved the elements of old Aryan 
vocables which the Prakrits lost. They may have transformed 
the words, but have not mutilated them to any great extent. The 
English words father, mother, brother, foot, and others, have all the 
elements of the old faa, ma. atg, qa (urz ), and others; while the 
Prakrit Gat or NS, AIST, ATS or ATS, WTeIT or NTS, and WAT, and the 
modern vernacular ÑS, ATS, WT, Als, ws, NS, and TT or Wa, have 
lost all except the first consonantal sound. 


The elision of consonants on a large scale in the Prakrits is 
therefore to be accounted for in another way than by attributing 
it to a natural process of decay. The Prakrit words must be taken 
to represent the pronunciation of the corresponding Sanskrit 
words by an alien race. The vocal organs of the people of that 
race were unused to the utterance of Sanskrit sounds and in this 
respect, they were in the condition of children, making their first 
attempts at articulate speech, and elided uninitial consonantal 
sounds and assimilated cojunct consonants as these do, When a 
child or a barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more 
civlized person, he has not the patience to attend to all the sounds 
composing a word and to reproduce them carefully, or has not 
acquired the habit of doing so. The first letter alone makes a strong 
impression on his ear, atid this he faithfully reproduces; and as 
to the rest, he realizes their quantity by pronouncing the vowels, 
but his tongue being untrained, the peculiar rnovements necessary 
for uttering the consonantal sounds he cannot go through, and 
avoids. Ín going over the Pali we had to attribute the assimila- 
tion of conjuncts and other peculiarities observable inthat dialect 
to such a cause; and now the elision in the Prakrits that we 
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have been considering must, I believe, be accounted for in the 
same way. 


But what could be the historical events which led to the 
wholesale assimilation of consonants in the first place and to the 
similar elision of uninitial consonants in addition to the assimi- 
lation, in the next? I would put forward the following hypothesis, 
It would appear that when the Aryas moved from the land of the 
five rivers and settled in the country known afterwards as 
Brahmavarta and  Kuruksetra,—that is the country about 
Thàne$var,—they formed a consolidated community, in which an 
aboriginal or alien race was incorporated and the language repre- 
sented by the Pali was the language of this race. When, however, 
the consolidated community spread eastwards and southwards, 
they met other alien races, and the dialect, spoken by the lowest 
class of the consolidated community, was learnt by these new 
alien races, and the words which were in the Pali stage, were 
further corrupted into the forms which we find in Prakrits. The 
dialects of the Asoka edicts do not show instances of the Prakrit 
tule of elision, though some peculiarities of one or two later 
dialects are discernable in them. Does this necessarily show 
that the Prakrits had not developed in the time of Asoka? 
I think not, The dialects of the edicts represent the spoken 
language of the more cultured portion of the consolidated com- 
munity, and not that used by the races, which were newly incor- 
porated with the community, and formed a class lower in the 
Ecale, though the Prakrits must have begun to be developed 
about the time of Asoka. In the Nasik cave inscriptions of about 
the second century of the Christian era, we observe some 
instances of the Prakrit peculiarity of elision, whence it would 
appeat that the Prakrits had then come into existence, though 
they were still regarded as vulgar and were neglected, the 
principal inscriptions being in the Pali which had then become 8 
learned language. The conclusion we came to in the last lecture, 
that the Pali represents middle Sanskrit in a vernacular form, 
while the Prakrits correspond to the last or classical stage, is in 
harmony with this view, 

Another process which transforms the w 


ew o DIE ords of a language is 
Assimilation, We have already discussed t ui 


he assimilation of the 
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members of a conjunct and of the dipthongal sounds W and a, 
and will now consider the application of the process tothe 
different syllables composing & word. The at of the second syllable 
of $a, Aam, and Bm, is changed to €, because the vowel in the 
first is z or q, the æ of Bat being changed to  ; and we have $Ñ, 
afsa, and fan. Similarly, the «t of Wf and wet, and the € of 
gg are changed to 3, v, and 7 through the influence of the 
following 7, $, and 9 ; and the forms are fare, eT, and Teg. 


Sometimes, when X as a member of a conjunct is changed to 
a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and brings it over ta 
its own position, as in WT for RAT, Aisa for wera, "Temp for Ie, 
&o. An original palatal also produces similar effect, as in fare 


or HAS for HAÑ, 


In the words gen for sm, Ña for Ta, and Aag for ada, the 
adjoining vowel is changed to € to make it go easily with the 
labialw. You will observe that it is at that yields so readily to 
the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pronouncing 
it no movement of the tongue is necessary. It is sounded 
by letting off nada or intonated breath, without offering any 
obstruction to it; and this current gives rise to the different 
vowels when it is obstructed in various degrees by various 
movements of the tongue and the lips; so that if the organic 
position of the previous consonant remains a little longer, 
or if the following is begun a little earlier, the st current 
assumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an 
aspirated mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel 
or a consonant ; that is, the heavy breath that is necessary for the 
utterance of the aspirate mingles itself with the other sounds also. 
Thus ra becomes MRA; TET, HVT; qiu, Hise ; TREAT, Rigat; 
qaa, mora ; and fare, finivit, in which instances Ww, V, and « are 
changed to W, —, and X. In other cases the heavy breath is 
transferred to an adjoining vowel which becomes g; as in wise 
for wf, AEH for RET, Feet for aaa, quét for Tala, Are for 
wa, in which cases, by the dropping of the mute, we should have, 
but for this heavy breath, eran, ete, fete, awe, and uw, The 
words wzr and gre become Wet and He; the z resulting from the 


transference of the heavy breath heing softened to &. 
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Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. The 
vowels are open sounds and the consonants close. . These being 
used together, the openness of the former has a tendency to dimi. 
nish to assimilate them to the latter, and the closeness of the 
latter has a similar tendency to yield to the openness of tha 
former. This latter change involves economy and is the same ag 
softening; «d and for instance become more and more like 
vowels, when they are changed to € and x, and thence to & and X 
while the latter ultimately does become the vowel s. But, the 
former does not involve softening in itself but rather hardening, 
since { or g, and sif or 3, to which @ is sometimes changed, 
occasion motions of the tongue and the lips, which the latter 
does not. But in this change, there is an ease of pronunciation, 
such as is involved in assimilation. Immediately after one 
closing of the passage of the breath, it is easier to make a shorter 
opening for it such as z and 3 require, before another closing, 
than a longer one, such as the pronunciation of T and St requires, 
or a complete one, such as is necessary for sr. This last vowel 
therefore has a tendency to pass off into q and z, or sit and S, 
But whether the shorter opening is to be made at the middle of 
the palate or at the lips, that is, whether st is to be changed to cv 
and z, or sit and 3, depends on the vocal habits of a people. Some 
are accustomed to open their lips and round them, others not. 
Similarly, whether the opening shall be the least possible or a 
little more, that is, whether at is to be changed to c or si first, 
and then to £ or 3, or at once to = or z, depends upon habit. And 
the ease of pronunciation involved in this kind of assimilation is 
also relative. Some people may feel the muscular effort required 
for x and3 to be more intolerable than the wi 
opening, and prefer v and sit or even St, as in the 
under vowel softening, and in others occurring in some of the 
modern visendi The Frakrits change st to = in virtue of 
this law of assimilation, as in We for qm, Ew for AEN, FEF 
for ey, RAT for Wm, and fürere for sare ;and tov in ret Ban 
TEP, Tea for AX, JFE for EPT &e, 


der or complete 
instances given 


Opposed to this process of assimilation js 
the same vowel occurs in two successive syll 
burdensome, and hence a dissimilar vowe] is 


dissimilation. When 
ables, it is felt to be 
substituted for it in 
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one of the two. We have thus srggst for Ataa, meg for fane, 
wert for gat, ATs, AES and RET for ggg, upe and wer, fadt for 
VEE, Be for www, Ase or Asx for IR, ety for TEs, WISWE for 
TEA, sm for aas, neste for zz«ft, and west for BEE. 


The words srgt and tee for zya and attreét must also be 
considered ag instances of the same law, though another syllable 
intervenes between the two containing the same vowel. Instances 
of this process must necessarily be few, since there are not many 
words containing the same vowel in successive syllables. But we 
have got so many here, that the substitution of a dissimilar vowel 
in such cases may be considered a general characteristic of the 
Prakrits. It will also be seen that in these instances, st is subsi- 
tuted for z throughout, and for 3 mostly ; so that these may also 
be considered as instances in which the most open sound # was 
preferred by the Prakrit speakers toz or 3, as involving less 
exertion. 


The first ar of wate, IRN, pz, MATT, UZAT, &c , is lengthened 
optionally; and we have wíirf or ang, Thats or nRa, q-arere, 
qafa, W-aneew, &c. On the other hand, the at of T, aur, 
TARA, waa, WrEd, Mew, HAR &c. is optionally shortened ; and 
these words become srmz-ZT. dZ-&T, THAN-FATA, 3faíaeraTider, TAF- 
TAS, tesa, PACA &o. 


The £ of må, sete, State wiz, Rata, adta, &c., is necessarily | 
shortened, and we have Wurst, SA, Graz, MAT, FSH, AE, &c. 


Changes of this nature seem to be due to some kind of accent 
with which the words must have been pronounced. When one 
of the syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal weight of 
that word gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded with 
greater force and pitch and with a jerk which are apt to 
causea wider opening between the organs of speech than is 
necessary. Hence the less open vowels N, 3, and 3 have a 
tendency to become more open, i. e., AT, Y, and Ht. Similarly the 
force and the jerk tend to prolong the time occupied by the 
utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And long vowels 
occurring injthe unaccented syllables often become short, since 
they are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing maqa was 
pronounced with the accent on S, that would be a reason why the 
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gw should become st in the course of time; and if fata was 
pronounced with the accent on 4, we can understand why the 
at should become short. 


But the real nature of the old Sanskrit accents, notwithstanding 
the labours of the grammarians, is little understood. How words 
were actually pronounced in this respect it is difficult to say. 
Tf the udalta was really the acute accent, it falls in some of the 
above words on syllables, by being on which, it could not have 
operated in the manner indicated above. The supposition that 
the svarita was the acute accent fails equally. But perhaps the 
old accents went out of use very early, and others took up their 
place. Whatever may have been the case, the changes we have 
been considering seem to have risen from an accent of some sort. 


The « of Heat, Wet, Zaz, and $87 is optionally changed to z; 
for, supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully 
exerted if the mouth had to be previously opened wide for 
sounding v. It is thus reduced to the close vowelz; and so we 
have Aam, far, ex and fx. The dropping of initial vowels 
as in wo for qua, and wm for Amm, must also be traced to 
those vowels being unaccented. The accent on the penultimate 
vowel, which is very general in the vernaculars, as will be 
noticed in the next lecture, had probably its beginning in these 
Prakrits, and of this fact these six words are instances. . This 
penultimate accent seems to have had a wider range in the later 
stage of these dialects represented by the Apabhramsa. 


There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange 
of consonants. The word tat becomes Ber, while regularly it 
ought to be vgat; vg and x, thus jnterchange places. Similarly, 
qum is transformed to Ure, ARM to TWIT, Sawa to ASAT, 
arata to amta, we to sg (wg also being used), wem to AEE, &c, 
In the case of eget for qat, we have an interchange of vowels, 
for the resulting from = is transferred to 94, and its g to q, In 
ordinary life we often find that a man, speaking hastily, makes 
the sounds of a word thus interchange places. When several 
people happen to do so in the case of particular words, the naw 
transformations come in the course of time to be regarded as the 
rue words and acquire a recognized position, 
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The Prakrits sometimes change a labial to the nasal of its 
class as in sfr for Wi, alae for amis, FAT for ced, du for 
MA, wart for grav, and RAM for erg. These are optional changes; 
the forms of the words with 7 or s instead of Wm also existing, 
Though the change involves softening, since a portion of the 
breath is sent through the nose and the force of the contact 
weakened, it must be attributed to a tendency to speak through 
the nose. 


Similarly, the Prakrits introduced an anusviru into words 
which did not originally contain it; where also the breath was 
discharged through the mouth as well as nose. In this manner, 
am became 4h; AM, We; WA, Wu. Cre HG; Ges, Wu. wal, Her: 
Jet, d: qai, TAU; zn, Aga; AAN, dere; MATa, TETA, &o. 

The last syllable of the absolutive termination Hut and of the 
case endings Tw and vx is also sometimes nasalised, as in ?ETS;ut 
Or FTRT for Heat, and q«gut or Ut and sees or for zat and sag, 


On the other hand, the existing amusvüra of a few words 
is dropped, probably from a feeling that its existence in those 
words was due to a mistake and from a desire to correct it. Thus 
we have ATE or Aa for Ala, ETS or SA for HiT, WS or qg for qiu, 
zrfér or arfit for gari, and vt or vr as the termination of the 
gen, pl. The letter Z is, in a few cases optionally, sometimes 
necessarily, transformed into vr, as in Wes or sg, WHS or 
BS, TFS or TFC, and urzr or fürezre, for Bes, SIFT, alge, and 
watz. In the last instance g is softened and made to exchange 
its place with the second %, and the t of m becomes £ optionally. 
This also points to the Prakrit characteristic of speaking through 
the nose. 


The remarks I have hitherto made apply to the Maharastri or 
the principal Prakrit. The Saurasenl differs from it in but a few 
particulars. It does not drop d and %, but softens them into € 
and 9, as in 9fta, Aleta, Tat, ava, &c., for TRA, MEA, qur, ata, &c, 
The conjunct 7a is often changed to, as in fafsrezr, Headey for 
TatSaea, AAR, o. 

In addition to these peculiarities, in the Magadhi the t, and «t 
of the principal Prakrit are represented by @ and 8T, as in ag, $2, 
tsar, Soa, for AX, FL, AT, Tet, &c, The "of a conjunct is not 
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assimilated but preserved, and the v, changed to €, as in maate 
Bed for Seed FeAl, VE ate for Bs are, He, for E% &c. The double 
€ and the conjunct © are changed to *z, and wr and «P to EE 
and x being thus softened to z and d. Thus we have ¥eettret for 
agi, aed, for gez. saaa for sufeqa, setae for rae, &c. 
The consonant 3 whether original, or derived, as in the Prakrit 
corruptions of 3 or 4, was pronounced lightly, that is softened to 
X, as in mmt for aati, sea for AA &c. The conjuncts W, «x, 
and V are, as before mentioned, changed to 551, as in Pali; and 
Wt bo 593, as in DT, X93 for Tes, Tes, &c. The 8 of Wer and wer 
is changed to E, as in We? for Tard and araeate for araa. ` 


In the Paisacl, the changes of single consonants that we have 
noticed in the case of the Maharastri and Saurasen! do not take 
place; that is, the consonants are not dropped or softened, nor are 
they transformed by the process of assimilation. The dentals 
are not changed to cerebrals, but the original Sanskrit cerebrals 
are optionally changed to dentals, as in gra% or Serre for 
Wer ; and an original o to 3 throughout, as in Bata for Zor. 
The sonant £ is hardened to WX, as in aat for qet, wae for 
waar, &c. The sibilants are changed to Was in Pali and. the 
principal Prakrit, and st and æ to 53t as in the former. 


In the Culika Paisaci, the sonants are throughout changed to 
surds, as in WX, Waa, FG, THe, UAT, Sta, &o., for TR, ATO, HA 
ETTH, Us, Stet, &c. : 


L 


Phonetically, the Paisaci appears to be in nearly the samo con« 
dition as the Pali, but the hardening of sonants is peculiar, and 
may be compared to the change of Sanskrit sonants to surds in the 
Teutonic languages, as in foot for 1, tooth for t, know for a, &c., 
Such changes involve no economy whatever ; and like the change 
of dentals to cerebrals, they must be attributed to certain pecull- 
aritles of the vocal organs. Even in the operation of the usual 
processes we have, as you will have seen, 
for the play of similar special aptitudes. 

: the dialect we have been considering, of not changing dentals 
to cerebrals as the Pali and the Prakrits do, and even the denta- 
lizing of cerebrals, would appear to be truly Aryan, Perhaps 
then, this was the language of an Aryan tribe that had remained 


found very wide scopé 
The characteristic of 
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longer in the original seat of the race,and was connected with the 
ancestors of Teutons, so asto develop a phonetic peculiarity resem- 
bling theirs, and emigrated to India at à very late period and settled 
on the borders. Or it might be, that the tribe came to India 
along with the others; but living in the mountainous countries 
on the border, in a sort of rude independence, it developed this 
peculiarity of pronunciation, which to my mind betokens a rude 
and uncontrollable force of breath. Since, under this supposition, 
they could not have come in very close contact with their more 
civilized brethren of the plains, their language did not undergo 
some of those phonetic modifications, which Sanskrit underwent 
in the mouths of the aboriginal races. And in a Sanskrit verse 
quoted by Mr. Ellis in his preface to Campbell’s Grammar of the 
Telugu language, the countries where the Paisaci is said to have 
prevailed are such border countries as Gandhara or Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Bahlika or Balk, &o. ' 


III THE GRAMMAR OF THE PRAKRITS 


We will now proceed to examine the Grammar of the Prakrits. 
As in the Pali, the dual and the dative case are wanting. The 
termination of the instr. pl. is fg, the other Pali f having dis- 
appeared. The ablative pl. which was lost in the older dialect 
is made up by adding at, Skr. a, to the fé of the instr. pL, which 
was used in Pali for the abl., and to 3, the termination of the 
locative, and using Rat and Bedi as the terminations for all 
nouns. This at in the from ofZt and £ is also usedto form the 
abl. sing. of all nouns. This is according to Vararuci. But 
Hemaeandra gives 41 and g as the Sauraseni terminations and sit 
and g as those in the A Prakrit, which is according to 
the usual phonetic rules. The grammarian gives at as an addi- 
tional termination for both numbers, and sit and 3 to the plural 
also, and feat to the singular In Prakrit, sometimes conso- 
nants are doubled even when there is no conjunct in the original 


1 Names of other countries in Central or Southern India also occur; but 
the reading of the verse is evidently corrupt. 

2 I shall in all my observations on the Prakrits follow Hemacandra, since 
heis fulland explicit. Vararuci is indistinct in several cases, and his 

» gules on that account have been misunderstood by all writers who have 
followed him; and he is incomplete. 2 
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Sanskrit. Hence we have dT; and the reason why this and 4 and 
g or Ht and z are extended to the plural is that in Skr. the ex- 
pression made up of a noun and this termination has both senses; 
as ymma: may mean from a village or villages. The gen. sing. ww 
from the «wr of Sanskrit nouns in 31 is generalized as in Pali 
and applied to all masc. and neut. nouns; and the pl. is formed 
by the old Skr. term. ata, Prakritized to vt, as in the older dialect, 
The Pali pronominal abl. tat or tat has disappeared and the loc. 
fit or fz has assumed the form of f£ and is used for all nouns of 
the masc. and neut. genders as in the other language. The voc. 
pl. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the nom. pl. 


Masculine Nouns in 4 

The nom., acc., and instr. cases of nouns in 3 are the same as 
in Pali; but here the nom. pl. form asst is optionally transferred 
to the acc. pl. also, thus giving another instance of the strong 
tendency to confuse the nom. and acc. that I have spoken of. 
The dat. sing. in ama like that in Pali, is preserved in solitary 
instances in which it has the sense of "for the sake of ’’. The 
abl. sing., besides the general forms mentioned above, has the old 
one ending in AT, as in Pali, and a new one in atẹ which is 
used in the plural also. This aif is used in Sanskrit in the 
words gfe and sam,’ which have an ablative signification. 
It must in its origin be considered the same as the instr. termina- 
tion fw, The loc. sing. besides the general form has, as in 
Pali, the old one in v. The voc. sing. has also the two Pali 

forms d, $41, and another @at the same as the nom. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in 3 and 3 

The nom. pl. has a form made up according to the analogy of 
neuter nouns or nouns ending in Z4; as aiot and agt. This 
does not exist in the Pali, the analogy being there extended to 
the gen. and loc. sing. only. The Prakrit has also the two Pali 
forms smit and smi, which latter is transformed into antaù and 
WT; and Wg and wrest, the latter appearing also in the form of 
wresit and ares. The acc. pl. has also the neuter form atot or 
ag in addition to the Pali sit or UTE. Besides the general 
forms mentioned above, the abl. has in the sing. the neuter form 
MFT or REM also, The Pali loc. sing. simt does not appear. 


1 Prof. Lassen derives them differently. 
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The other forms of these nouns are like those in the older dialect. 
The voc. sing. is aT or wTg;as in Pali, and awft or are. We 
here see the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in 74 
extended to ali vowel cases except the loc. sing. 


Masculine Nouns in s 


Two bases, one ending in JR as in watt from wa and the 
other in y as WẸ, are used, the former throughout all the cases 
and the latter in all except the sing. of the nom. and acc. The 
first is declined like nouns in st, and the second like those in wv 
as utg. The nom. sing. has also the old form war. In the Pali, 
you will remember, the first base is used in the plural of four 
cases, and the second in the gen. sing. only ; while the singulars 
of three cases have the old Sanskrit forms. Here the two bases 
have been extended much further and one old form only, that of 
the nom. sing., remains. Nouns expressive of relationship such as 

Efa, uta and mang are declined similarly, the final syllable ot 
being shortened to sm as it is in Sanskrit and Pali in those cases 
where the base is used. The voc. sing. is wa, and of the latter 
class of nouns it ends in or aÑ, as RA or at. 


Masculine Nouns in aa, sta ( present participle ), Ta, Ad &c. 


qaa has four bases. The old one taa with the old Sanskrit 
forms only phonetically corrupted ( xx becoming um) is used in 
all the singulars except that of the loc. and in the nom. pl.; as 
UAT, wamo, TATU, TUT, Tut and qui. In Pali it is used in the 
loc. sing. and gen. pl. also. The second wm, Prakritised into TA, 
is used in both:numbers of all cases except the nom. sing., and in 
Pali in all except the nom. sing. and pl. and the acc. pl. It is 
declined like a noun.in 31; as WaT nom. pl., WA acc. sing., Weat-we 
ace. pl, aqo instr. sing., &c. The third, wf, is employed in 
the gen. sing., in the older dialect; but here, as tea, in all cases 
and numbers except:the nom. sing. It is declined like an ordinary 
Sanskrit noun'in z4; as went nom. and acc. pl., Wet acc. sing., 
tent instr. sing., &c. The fourth is trata, Pr. tem, used in all 
cases and both numbers. Vararuci, however, does not give this, 
and omits the others in some of the cases. This base is unknown 
to Pali, but occurs in-the.word sme in the form of Hat, and is 
used in the plurals of the instr. and loc, while here it is extended 
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to all cases. This noun and such others ending in 33 are: in the 
Prakrit declined like graa; the base in arm is general to all and 
used throughout, but the others occur in certain cases only. The 
voc. sing. of xTsT4; is Wet Or wet in the Sauraseni, the former of 
which does not occur in the Maharastri. 


The base of the present participles ends in s and they are 
declined like nouns in zt. The Pali, you will remember, uses the 
old base in some of the cases and has the old forms; but here they 
have disappeared. Similarly aq and mW become asa and RFA 
throughout, i.e, end in a. Other final consonants are dropped 
and in feminine nouns sometimes at is added. 


Feminine and Neuter Nouns 

The Prakrit feminine declension differs from the Pali in little 
more than a phonetic corruption of the terminations. 

The @ of the instr, abl, gen. and loc. of nouns in ar, and the 
at of those in z or §, are weakened into v or £ or dropped, leaving 
only s and sm. Inthe latter class of nouns this at is further 
optionally shortened to st. Thus we have mrZTW-z- and q2q-g- 
IT-A, &e. 

The optional loc. forms in : are lost; and the s of the 
nom. plurals Ararat and afZut leaves only the vowelsit which is 
again shortened toy. The abl. forms in ag or at-s are of 
course new. Fem. nouns in s substitute si for the final and 
are declined like nouns in aT; as, sUrear, agrees, &c. Ad, 
however, has another base HT when it signifies a “goddess.” 
In the Pali four bases are used, the old one, atar, declined like 
masc. nouns in A, Wig, and amat. This last is used in the gen. 
pl. only along with mier, and arg. 

The nom. and ace. of neuter nouns in a are in the Prakrit 
the same as in Skr. only phonetically corrupted, as aut sing., 
qmri-Ef pl; while the sing. of those ing and y have an anu- 
syara optionally attached to them, as fé or er sing., azié-g-für, 
pl. The optional Pali plurals in sf and © are lost. Sanskrit neuter 
nouns in 4 and aW become nouns in 3t, and are masculine. 

Pronouns 
k The nom. pl. ing is preserved, as in WS, St &c. The gen. pl. has 
f& for its termination formed by adding a light = to the wa of 
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Sanskrit, which, according to the usual rules, should be corrupt- 
ed to %, and is also fromed upon the model of the corresponding 
nouns; as Beata or waqoto, HRT or Hror-wt, &c. The Pali has d, 
and its double gen. afd is wanting. ‘The loc. sing. has the ter- 
mination RẸ, a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition 
to the fa used for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the 
Skr. faa, as in mag or afin, Aa or afta, &c. This fw is 
further changed to È as in weg, a, &c., or better, this latter 
may be traced to the Pali ffz. Another loc. sing. term. is ex which 
reperesents 3, as Gay, WaT &c. The abl. sing. tata is optionally 
used after feu, aa, and aa only, in the form of F&T, as F&T, Ate, 
and. att; in Pali it is necessarily used after all pronouns. In 
other respects pronouns are declined like the corresponding 
nouns; as Wd, WX aco, WAN, WAS instr, SaNa, WEA- 
Brat abl. The instr. sing. is optionally formed like that of nouns 
in £ in the case of some; as grat, frat &o. 


You will thus observe, that except in the nom. pl., there is no 
distinction between the two declensions ; the peculiar pronominal 
forms I have mentioned being only optional. Of the fem. of 
qz, uz, and fea, the gen. sing. is optionally ær or diW &e., 
where the base is at &c. The other forms are like those of nouns 
in $, as aleir-s-t &c. This base is used throu ghout along with the 
other in at. In Pali itis used in the gen. and loc. sing. only 
along with the other, and the gen. forms are faxat and REM, 
the latter of which is,as I have said, a double genitive. This 
the Prakrit has preserved in the form of aÑ, originally fr, 
where the « represents the 7 of the older dialect, as it does in the 
feminine nouns. The other base of a and aq has also its 
genitive singular in 4, as ara, formed by transferring the masc. 
termination; or it is to be traced to «war. The genitive plural 
forms of the masc., such as dft and atm, are also sometimes used 
in a feminine sense. The loc. sing. of fa, ag. and d4 is optionally 
formed by extending the masc. termination (€ tothe base in AT, 
as ale &e. These peculiarities are only optional; so that the 
feminine pronouns are declined like nouns in ST or 3, Thus we 
have HT, ATAI-S, SST nom., A, AN, MAI aco. fsmm, smi, 
Ane instr, a-g, sfldT-z, suféedr-uedr, Meg, &c. abl. sieur, 
RaT, Hid, errat, TH, ST, error, STAG, ator gen., Atle, ATS, sig loc. . 
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The optional instr., abl., gen., and loc. singulars are smW-g-« and 
sita -x-3m-or. 

The pronoun in the form of ut exists as in the Pali; way hag 
two bases, zH, which is:used throughout, as 30t, Z4 nom., zm, ay 
acc., ATTA, ZAÑ, instr. &c ; and st from which we have opti- 
onally aef nom. sing., q 'and.smt, gen. and loc. sing, and ,mg 
and Tg instr, and loc, plural, and afé instr. pl. of the feminine. 
Sat, SAT, wate Go. are also in use. The base 3t is used in the 
Pali in the instr. sing., gen pl. and abl. sing. also. 


The demonstrative aq®, has one base only, srg, which is declin- 


ed like nouns in 3; as a% ABUT nom., AF Ait aoc. NEMT, HÈ 
instr., &c, 


The pronoun of the second person has, according to Vararuoi, 
five bases d, gaor TA, TA, Te, TA, and Ñ. The first is deriv- 
ed from the of 4; g& or gH from the same with the q softened 
to 5; gSa from gaa through the intermediate Pali from Te, 
the last conjunct of which is changed to sg, by a rule formerly 
given; dt is made up by putting together the g of the singular 
and the v of the plural, as explained in going over the Pali ; d" 
is another form of grg; at is the old Sanskrit TW; and Ñ- seems to 
be derived from the è of af as menot is from simum, Hemacandra 
adds @¥, to be derived from the Sanskrit qwr« or from qr, 7 
being changed to sw; 3vq, from asa by the dropping of q; a 
and 3%, other forms of qum; gq, from æ by the insertion of 3; J5, 
from az; 375, by the dropping of the q of ar; and seu, by treating 
dew inthe same way. The Pali has only a, a, and a; and the 
several old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. 


Nominal terminations are used ina good many cases. Thus 
we have qd, 4, a4, dz, and qd for the nom. sing. these and qq and 
aa for the acc. sing., ag, AT, TAS, TAU, Ta, SWIZ, and also gii, Ñ, 
a, 8, and QÑ for the instr. sing. The form: aH properly be- 
longs to the nom. and acc. cases and & to the gen, @ and (€ 
being only à softened; but several cases are here confounded. The 
abl sing. has agnt-sit-s-at-e-f@-feet, gant-o &e., TaN &., 
GAA &o., Teast &c., Avsat-sir &c.,zalso HUE, quw, me, and 
ava. The gen. sing. has itwenty-one.. forms, viz. aed, a. at, 
ae, gq, da, dH, Ia, ga, 3, fa, $ €,U, qe, SN, Be, aS, TF, oe, 
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and gv. The loc, sing. has JÑ, TAT, TATE, Az, AT, T, JACH, JERA, 
aver, Tela and quí. The plurals are as follows:—¥, qa, 
Bs, TS, TS, TN, TS, TSA nom,; dT, g, TH, TS, di, TE, Te, 
St acc. X, TENE, ANS, TES, TAs, Tee, Tels and sere instr; 
gewdr-31-2-fécdt-tedr, TEATS &c., THATS &c., TEATS &e., GTT- 
a &c. and at-a &c. abl; Ñ, ae, GY, FEM, FRU; gare, 
TAT-M, ere Tur-ot, TFATT-O1, TI, TH, Tt, THA, AVA, gen; dU, TT- 


- Wu, gudTE, de-8W, Tevsar-sta, g-e- ES, Tsa-THT-THT loc. 


The points to be observed in these forms are these. The nom. 
sing. has mostly the same forms as the acc. sing. This is due to 
the fact that the Sanskrit amr of the acc. becomes, when the s 
is shortened by a Prakrit phonetic rule, æ, i. e, the same as the 
nom. sing. Hence its Prakrit representatives d, d, gt and gH 
are the same for both the cases. But a more probable reason, 
which explains asimilar fact in the case of the first personal 
pronoun also, is that the plurals of the nom. and acc. having by 
natural processes already explained become exactly alike, the 
two cases came to be confounded ; andthe sing. forms also of the 
one were used for the other. The forms az, dC, THz, TAT, JÀ, and 
gHT£ are common to the instr. and loc. sing. This probably arises 
from the fact that the Sanskrit eur, when the 7 is softened to w 
or 7, becomes at or dz, and so does the cata oftheloc.; and when 
the hase æ is seen to be interchangeable with qa in the nom., the 
terminations v and g which are common to the two cases are 
applied to g7 also. & and its softened forms = and (4, and ag are 
common to the instr. and gen. sing.; 3a, J4, gra, Goa are common 
to the abl. sing. and the gen. sing. and pl.; and Ù to the instr. sing. 
and pl. and the gen. sing. 


Such a confusion of the case-relations must be expected in 
course of time. Even in Sanskrit the gen. and instr. &c. are 
used alike in connection with some participles; and the identi- 
fication of the abl. and the instr. we have already noticed in the 
Prakrits. The gen. forms g, d, dE, Isa, =H, Se, and x33, 
all derived from the Sanskrit dat. g*q« and referred to the gen. 
"when that case was lost, are taken as bases, and the terminations 
tr of the nom. and acc. pl., f& of the instr. pl., vit, at,%, a and 3 of 
the abl., vt or of of the gen. pl., and fea and & of the loc. sing. and 
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pl. are tacked on to them to form these cases. Here the tendency 
to use the genitive form as a base for the formation -of the other 
cases, a trace of which only we observed in the Pali, is seen 
more developed. 


The pronoun of the first person has, according to Vararuci, 
the following bases :— or *té and H from the Sanskrit singulars, 
WW the gen. sing. ae from AeA and or from qw, of which asẹ 
is used in the plural. Hemacandra adds Hg and ASA from Wm, 
and Wfrom % or ta. He also gives ate, «TH, and A for the 
nom. and afta for acc. sing. The firstis clearly from aH 1st 
pers. sing. present of AF, often used in Sanskrit as an indeclinable 
particle; and the others are also corruptions of the same, just as 
the termination fa of the Joc. is a corruption of Raa. The 
singular forms, therefore, are :— an, fa, vite, $, A, Ast nom. ; 
Gt, Ot, TA, APA, Me, ARS, H, AA, AA, AE acc.; IA, A, aa, RAT, HATS, 
Ag, AT, HITE, Ur, instr. ; Hzdl-31-z-500-3-(e-ficdt, AAMT &c., HEAT &c., 
aeit &o. abl; H, Hz, FW, HE, AE, AVA, ATs, Ake, AFÈ gon. ; fH, Az, 
HATS, AT, Ñ, AEA, AAA, WEN loc. The plurals are :—ste, sm, 
arst, At, TA, A nom.; Aes, AK, AK, VW acc. WR, ARIE, aT, STE, 
UT instr. ; AAT, SET, AANSea-Aedt, Atereear-aeat, AwTedt, 3UZ- 
Tat abl; Gr, Vit, ATH, SE, ME, ART, ETOT, HATOT, HETUT, ATATT 
gon. MST-ST-AA-AG, WE-EW, A-ST loc. Here also the same 
observations as those made in the case of the last pronoun are 
applicable. 


In the Magadhi the sit of the nom. sing. of nouns ending in * 
is replaced by v; as Tat S&A for WW sw; The zw of the gen. 
sing. is sometimes changed tog and the preceding st is lengthened; 
as MaE EFT for iaa |W: Tho plural of this case is 
formed by adding sWé, as Grate for aoma. The anusvara 
represents the Wt of the original termination am, and € is intro- 
duced from the analogy of the sing. The regular forms morm 
and Fat are also admissible. Such forms as these we shall 
meet with hereafter; and they belong to a later stage in the decay 
of our grammar. 


IV. THE PRAKRIT VERB 


Conjugations.—All the Skr, conjugations, 


bs. : with the exception 
of the second in the case of a few roots endin Fe 


E in à vowel, have 
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been brought over to the & type, i. e., to the first, sixth, and the 
tenth. Some of the others have left a few traces ; as, the fifth and 
the ninth have preserved their UT in such instances as SUT, fur, 
ator, Sur, NUT, WUT,— both conjugations being, as you may 
remember, confounded in the Pali, the third the root #té—pres. 
tense atet@—the € standing for W; the fourth has preserved its 4 
assimilated in a good many roots such as "na, gv, 
Seva, dz, wa &e.; and the seventh has preserved its 
a in wea and others. But you will see that to these forms 
a is added and they are made roots ending in; while a great 
many have lost even such traces. In the Pali, you will remember, 
the conjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, as 
the at of the sixth and the at of the fifth, and st is appended to 
roots of the seventh conjugation only, 4 being inserted before the 
the last consonant. But here the at takes the place of the ending 
vowel of the signs of the fifth and other conjugation also, so we 
have gv, «ivt, and az. 

Thus in the Prakrit most roots end in *t, There are some ending 
in other vowels, such as gt andar; but the rule of conjugation is 
the same for all, viz., to add the terminations to the root directly. 
There can be no consonantal root, Some forms, such as those of 
AR., have come down from the parent language only phonetically 
charged ; but these are not formed in the Prakrit. They are really 
Sanskrit forms in what I have ventured to call a petrified condi- 
tion. The roots ending in A change it to v optionally, i. e. they 
are conjugated according to the model of the first and of the tenth, 
as is the case to a great extent in the Pali also. The distinction 
between the special and the general tenses is of course forgotten. 


The Prakrits have retained the Present and Future tenses and 
the Imperative mood entire; while the Potential and the Aorist 
have left the third person singular only. An isolated form of 
the Imperfect such as nt from the root AR remains. 

The terminations of the Present Tense are—érd pers. sing. & 
and € in Saur. and £ and in the principal Prakrit, pl. fea and «dj 
2nd pers. sing. fit and Ñ, pl. zM andz for which last the Saur. 
has 3; Ist pers. sing. f& pl. zt, E, and a. 

Of these &, or, and a, of which the last is not given by 

45 [R G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. J 
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Vararuci, are remnants of the old Atmanepada, and the first 
two are used after roots ending in & only. With the exception 
of the first pers. pl. € and the 2nd pers. pl. gat, the terminations 
can readily be traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm. The 
Sanskrit 2nd pers. pl. «Y becomes qin the Sauraseni andz in the 
Maharastri by the phonetic rules already noticed, and Ht or its 
shortened form & is the Skr. am. In these points the primitive 
and derived languages perfectly agree; but and ZAT are new 
terminations and were first used in Pali, the latter however in the 
form of e. . The first is, as I have Observed, transferred from the 
Imperative and other tenses, and eq is the Skr. %7 2nd pers. pl. of 
root aw. To this is prefixed in the Prakrit the usual augment g, 


which af and & also take optionally. The terminations Hi and H 
are unknown to the Pali. 


Other forms of the first pers. sing. and pl., made up by adding 
fe and *& or Rt, as in PUPS, BUS, WET, &c, occur in the 
plays, though the grammarians have not noticed them. These 
terminations are evidently the Skr. Ra, 1st pers. sing., and *H: or 
ta, pl. of am.’ You will remember that a good many verbs are 

. made up in the Pali by adding forms of this root. Hemacandra 
notices also another termination of the 3rd pers. pl. viz. £X, which 
is transferred from the Perfect, 


The Imperative forms are made up by adding € Saur. 3 
Prakrit, 3rd pers. sing., and = pl; € and f 2nd pers, sing. and 4 
Saur., € Prakrit, pl; and 9 1st pers, sing. and Ht pl. The original 
form of the root ending in st is also used as the second pers. sing. 
Of these €, =a, f or st and S from @ Atm. are both Skr, and Pali; 
€ ( Skr. &) transferred from the Present is used in Pali; but € and 
Hi are peculiar to the Prakrit, the Pali using only the termina- 
tion of its present. Of these dT is transferred from the Prakrit 
Present, and & is made up by adding the = which is peculiar to 
the Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first 
pers. pl. takes H also sometimesas in the Pali, butit is not noticed 
by the grammarians, 


1. Prof. Lassen traces these to the root AR but 
A is, he says, prefixed because the previous vo 
ed with some accent. But considering that 
terminations it is more natural to take this 


ZAT to the Skr. T to which 
wel must have been pronounc« 


many forms of SW are used as 
also as such a form. 
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The consciousness that the future is made up by prefixing er = 
ea Pr. & Pali to the terminations of the present has never been 
lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are trans- 
ferred to the future ; so that the Sauraseni and Magadhi future 
differs from the Pali in those respects only in which the Present 
tenses of the two differ. The Ñ of the first person sing., however, 
is optionally changed to an anusvara; or the anusvàra may be a 
remnant of the conditional terminations; as emaza. In the prin- 
cipal Prakrit the æ is still further corrupted to f, q being dis- 
solved into z and «, changed to x, as in feg for werd, era 
wasted, &c. In the first pers. we have, in addition to this f, 
ea which is lengthened as in Skr. and also its other form tT as 
well as mt for the whole as in the Sauraseni, i e, We- saren 
or #reee, &c. A beginning in the direction of the f was, you 
will remember, made in Pali. We have also & few petrified Skr. 
forms such as @=& for zeuri, Ales for Areata which are more con- 
ditional than future in their origin; and to these as bases, ara 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future to 
form new futures: as qsg Ruha, &c. We have also pE and 
até from & and qr. 


The only Potential form leftis that of the 3rd pers. sing.; a5 Baer 
or gaat, Stet or Start. The termination is the same as in Pali, the 
zq of the 3rd pers. sing. being altered to st, and the general form 
of the termination zat to sat. After bases ending in 9f, st or ST 
becomes tex or CIT, as in Skr. and Pali! This being an isolated 
form and derived from the Potential, which does not signify any 
particular'time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future, or 
Imperative in all numbers and persons; and after roots in @ the 
terminations g and f of the second pers. sing. of the Imperative 
are added to st to make up new forms of that mood, as suet, 
eure; and another form gaat is also mentioned. This Potential 


1 This fact strongly supports my derivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives them from the Precative. But the Precative was lost at an early 
stage, since it does not exist even in the Pali. The @ is not the Aq of the 
10th conj, as the Prof. thinks, but the Q, which bases ending in 9T take in 
the Pot. in Skr. 


2 Prof. Lassen derives these also from the Precative, and against the 
argument that that mood is rarely used in Skr. itself and was lost in the 
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fo:m of roots ending in vowels other than st is used as a base, 
and the terminations of the two tenses and one mood are attached 
to it to make up new forms for them; as etg, saz; Stu 
SUITS, &c. 

The Aorist also has left its 3rd pers. sing. only; the termina- 
tion to be added to roots ending in a vowel, is Ut, ét, or Ña and 
£«t to those ending in a consonant or st, i.e, such as take the 
augment z or change the at tog. Of these, Wt and & are derived 
from the Parasm. ra of the fourth form; the first is found in 
Pali, and £t is only another form of it. The Pali has $ also for 
the 3rd pers. sing. corresponding to the $a affixed to Sanskrit 
roots that take the augment 3. This is very likely the origin of 
£st also, since we have it after the roots which necessarily admit 
the augment; but the a of this and of sat is difficult to explain. 
Set must correspond to some such form as sx or xia which, the 
W being dropped after the augment 3, is reduced to sa. These 
aia and ata are forms of the Potential Atm. of aW, and they may 
have been added as terminations to form the Aorist as other 
forms of aW. are in this and other tenses in the Pali. Or the dt 
of the Aorist may have been confounded with aia the pot. of IR, 
from its resemblance to it. 


, 


These are rare and isolated forms, and past time is mostly 
expressed by the past participle passive which in the case of 
intransitive and some transitive verbs has also an active sense. 
The Sanskrit termination @ is only phonetically changed to = in 
the Sauraseni and to st in the Prakrit. Roots ending in st change 
it to £ before the past participial termination. The past participles 
of some roots are not newly formed, but the old Skr. forms have 
come down only phonetically altered. This fact should always 
be remembered, that there are in all these derived dialects new 
formations called by Hemacandra arama, as well as old forma- 
tions, Aaa. This arises from the fact of the analogies not 
being made applicable throughout, as they would have been if 
the languages had been artificial. Contingency or condition is 
expressed by the present participle, as we do in our modern 
vernaculars. 


Pali states that the Precative is found in the Vernaeulars, But T have not 


found it. The forms EH, Exit G., T, Rat H. I trace to the Prakrit 
Potential forms spoken of above, - F 
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The infinitive is formed as in Skr. by the addition of an 
changed to x, the Pali az being lost, and the absolutive by affixing 
the termination Gut (Zur Sauraseni) from the Pali am and the 
Vedic ara or Ata. But the termination that is most used -in the 
Sauraseni is zt from the Sanskrit q of roots with prepositions 
prefixed. Hemacandra also gives for the principal Prakrit qur 
and gamot, the origin of which is the same as that of Hur, at from 
zat, g by the dissolution of the semi-vowel of at, gH by a confu- 
sion with the infinitive, and gst which is used in the -Sauraseni. 
Of these, however, Hur is the one that prevails; the others are rare. 


The passive is formed by adding a and Est, both of which 
come from the Sanskrit 4 with the augment z prefixed as in Pali, 
the q being transformed to sr in one case and leaving its # only 
in the other or being dissolved into 3. Hemacandra gives a 
good many roots which preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically 
changed, as atwz from qaad, qas from gega, WAS from Wad, SENF 
from gv, avaz from yeaa, &oc. i 

The causal terminations are v from aq and ara from atam. 
These two are the same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms, also 
existing in the latter, being lost. Hemacandra adds sr and ara, 
i: e., the q, answering to a7, is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel 
changes are preserved even when the 4a gives place to 4; as 
«Rs. 

The terminations of the absolutive, the infinitive, the potential 
participle (sta from Skr. qzT), and of the Future ke the 
augment z which also is transformed into a short q of the same 
nature as that which is found before conjunet consonants, as in 

que or og. We have thus ganar or gH aur, ses or Fas, &c. 


You will thus have observed a much greater progress in the 
operation of those principles, which we found at work in the 
construction of the:Pali. Here as before we find that the less 
known forms are made up on the model of the moze known. The 
number of old forms which still remained in some of the Pali 
declensions and conjugations, has been greatly reduced in the 
Prakrits, and a further advance been made in the introduction 
of uniformity and simplicity in the grammar of the language. 
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It is also worthy of remark, that in a great measure, the same 
false analogies which are used inthe Pali have come down to 
the Prakrit, and their range extended. Thus the analogy of 
nouns in zx or neuter nouns ing or 3 has been carried much 
further in the declension of masculine nouns ending in = or g, 
Nouns in %, aa and qa have adapted themselves more closely to 
the model of those ending in st, their Sanskrit nom. case 
supplying the new & base; and the $1 conjugations have more 
generally prevailed over the rest, The device of using such case» 
forms as mH and Wary as bases, and making up the cases by 
appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the 
operation of the same invariable laws in the development of 
either, without being an index to a more intimate connection 
between the two dialects. But there are individual forms in the 
two languages which, though they might be different, are yet the 
same in both. Such, for instance, are aw acc. pl, the loc. sing. 
ending in the pronominal fẹẹ or ffH, the double gen. eara, the 
2nd pers. pl. ending in gæt of the present tense, and a good many 
others. The consonantal and vowel changes also, so far as they 
go in the older language, arethe same. We may therefore safely 
conclude that the Pali represents generally an earlier stage of the 
same language which afterwards became the Prakrit or Prakrits. 


But there are again in the Prakrits such forms as those of the 
ablative in 4t and smf£ instead of the old pronominal tat, the first 
pers. pl. of the Pres. in Ht or € instead of the Pali a, the 1st pers. 
sing. of the Imperative in © instead of the Pali ff, the Sauraseni 
absolutive in gf corresponding to the Sanskrit q, which does not 
exist in the older dialect, and others. These Prakrit forms cannot . 
have been developed out of the Pali forms, but must have grown 
independently from the Sanskrit originals. 


In the same way, though the Prakrit sounds are generally 
the same as, or further developments, of the Pali sounds, there 
are a good many which could not have grown out of the latter. 
Thus the f of the Prakrit words fiat, vg, fn, fs, &c. cannot 
have been developed out of the € or st of the Pali she, spem, T, 
ws &o., or the Az and sts of such words as qzxr, wea, Wt, EIU, 
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&c., from the v and sit of the corresponding Pali words, or the 
vor for Sanskrit st from the Pali San, though this latter exists in 
some of the Prakrit dialects, or the ft for 3t or 4 in Such words 
as AMARA, Safer, aft, and RARE from the et or 3 of the Pali 
SITATH, EST, AA, and wae. The Prakrit sounds must in these 
cases be traced directly to the corresponding Sanskrit sounds. 


It therefore appears that the Prakrits had also an independent 
development, which may be accounted for on the supposition, 
that they sprang not from the Pali but a sister dialect or dialects; 
or that, though originally they were the same as the Pali, their 
subsequent development was influenced by the parent language, 
and thus, other sounds and forms not existing in the earlier 
dialect, came in fresh from Sanskrit. But the first supposition is 
discountenanced by the fact that the resemblance between the 
Pali and the Prakrits extends even to isolated cases; and the 
second is supported by the circumstance that in one important 
particular, the Prakrits resemble the Sanskrit in the last stage of 
its development, while the Pali differs in that particular from 
both and agrees with an earlier form of the parent language. 
We have seen that in later Sanskrit verbal forms, especially of 
the past tenses were rarely used, and participles were employed 
instead ; and we find that the Prakrits have mostly lost all the 
Sanskrit tenses and moods except three, and past time is generally 
expressed by the past participle and contingency by the present; 
while the Pali has, as we have seen, preserved eight, including 
all the past tenses and the conditional. Middle Sanskrit bears 
to later or Classical Sanskrit the same relation, in this respect, 
that the Pali bears to the Prakrits. The change that came over 
Sanskrit betweea the two periods left its impress on what may 
be called the Vernacular speech. This could not have been the 
case, unless Sanskrit had continued to influence that form of 
speech, represented first by the Pali and afterwards by the 
Prakrits. And it was because it continued so to influence it, 
that the Prakrits came to have sounds and grammatical forms 
also derived direct from Sanskrit and not through the Pali. This 
leads to the conclusion, which will be developed in detail in the 
last lecture, that when the Pali and the Prakrits came into 
existence, Sanskrit had not been dead but was as much a living 
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language ss dither of the other two, and both were spoken ór 
used for ordinary purposes, one by men of culture and the other 
by ordinary people. 


Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the Prakrit 
vocabulary which they call Tadbhava, Tatsama, and De&ya, 
Such words as are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava. 
such as Za, WA, ATT, FUT, &c. Tatsamas are those that are 
the same in Sanskrit and Prakrit as ag, AIS, &c., the phonetic 
laws of the Prakrits not necessitating a change in them, and 
Desyas are such as cannot be derived from Sanskrit and must 
be referred to another source. A:good many words of this nature 
we find used in Prakrit literature; and there exists a koša or 
thesaurus of Desya words by Hemacandra. A large number of 
these Desya words exist in the modern vernaculars, such as :— 

AST a sister, M. siTe, a term of honour used for an elder sister. 

anars an herb; M. Avaret. 

aast a well; M. ate. 

sq a kind of pulse; M. H. the same. 

Bye sleeps; H. gyar G. Fag. 

He, FS, HS, wonder; M. «te old. 

ete a town; M. ete a fort. 

PST a basin of wood for water; M. «TZ. 

atten a firebrand ; M. ife. 

pga to mix a liquid with a solid substance and stir it up; 

virer a man, a warrior; M. ua husband. 

azg rubs, anoints ; M. arms. 


fouet | an adulterer or adulteress; M. fares. 
Bome i 


qiaitet an ox ; M. qt. 
qS=st a cow that has no milk ; M. qrezfr. 


që slanting ; M. «rag lying down with the face upwards. 
qr belly ; M. Ñz, H. G. te. 
Tae dece ; M. RMAN. 


1 M.—Marathi; G.—Gujarati ; H.—Hindi, 
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ST false, vain ; M. Sr. 
amet a doll; M, mA. 


sit father, a brave man: M. H. G. arq, M. arar an able-bodied 
man. 


There are a great many words set down as Desyas, which on 
close examination will be found to be Tadbhavas. They differ 
from ordinary Tadbhavas in having undergone great corruption. 
The following are instances. Some of the words in the above list 
may also be considered to be of the same nature. Thus hae 
deceives’ is a denominative or nominal verb from the word «rar ‘a 
snares’ which in our modern dialects has the form of ‘ata; whence 
"Wz is ‘to ensnare’ or ‘entrap.’ So also $, He UIE and the old M. 
*iv are in all likelihood to be traced to the Skr. wq. 
sago thrown upwards ; Skr. galae:. 
eects a lotus; from Skr. FATA. 
gest humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. Hat-Heu-He $ 
and € is a termination which is used in a great many nouns. 
em disliked, evidently from Skr. § and =a. 
aot black ; Skr. w*ur-zug «tiU UT, 
qwe desolate; from Skr. seas bright, pure, cleared of every 
thing, desolate. 
agg a bullock; from Skr. adra&. 
eet rind, bark; may be from Skr. sre, IAF. 
wr whey ; may be from Skr. d 
i1Saz touches; from gw. by a change of vowel. 
Ba a tail; from Skr. Gs, by the consonants interchanging 
places, and the palatal 3 having its vowel 3. 
qiizx the hind part of a house; from Skr. Yew. 
Ward, tars, a measure, a certaih quantity, occurs in the Pali and 
ig traced to Skr. ma. It may also be connected with Sm. 
. agg speaks; from Skr. a by the change of {to % and the 
-transference of the vowel to the first consonants thing often 
observable ; aage. 
46 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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The Sanskrit etymology of some of the words given by the 
lexicographers is evident; and one does not know how they came 
to be regarded as De$yas. Other words changed their sense in 
the course of time and so were referred to this class. 


Wreus forgets; from Skr. TEY. to steal,—a thing forgotten is as 
it were stolen. 


ageet a wicked person: from Skr. qgHWw, because a wicked 
person puts on many faces or appearances. 


FAIS an ass;—a son of Kama or love, devoted to, pleasure, 
is often a donkey. 


SSRS pregnant; Skr. HH originally ‘side,’ came to signify 
‘womb,’ and that womb is worthy of the name which bears a 


child, hence prad lit ‘having a womb’ came to have the signi- 
fication given. 


A good many of the words given by Hemacandra do not occur 
in the modern Vernaculars, and we have regular Tadbhavas in- 
stead; as, zd a tiger, Sw a nail, &c. 


The number of De$ya words, if properly examined, would be 
greatly reduced. Still a Destelement in the Prakrits and the 
Vernaculars must be admitted. These words must have come 
into the dialects from the language of the aborigines whom the 
Aryas conquered; and some are found in Sanskrit also. 


THE APABHRAMSA 


The dialect called the Apabhramsa by the grammarians pre- 
sents Indian speech in a further stage of decay, and occupies a 
middle position between the Prakrit and the modern vernaculars, 
to some of which, especially to the old Hindi, the Brajabhasa, and 


the Gujarati, it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter 
show. 


As mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemacandra, Trivikrama, and Kramadi$vara: but Vataruci does 
not mention it. The Apabhramsa had a literature of its own 
Hemacandra illustrates each of his rules about this dialect by 
quoting a verse. In the fourth Act of the Vikramorvagt the Praktit 
speeches of the king in his madness are in this dialect, But itis 
& question whether they existed there originally, since in several 
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manusoripts on this side of India they do not appear. The metres 
employed in these and in Hemacandra's quotations are the same. 
as those popularly used in old and modern Hindi or Braj viz. doha 
or copui. Pandit Vrajalal mentions a work of the name of Mu- 
fijarasa, written in the Apabhrathéa, from which he gives a short 
extract, and another the hero of which is a king of the name of 
Prasenajita. He also quotes from another work; but the language 
of all these appears to be more modern than Hemacandra’s Apa- 
bhrarna, and that of some of the verses makes a very near approach 
to the Gujarati. As before, I will introduce my remarks on this 
dialect by a specimen, — 


APABHRAMSA 


qui ade Ft WR ess ns Wm! 

fist aga wet fae weft a are Ul 

Rug fever Roret qat wawedur d 

ATT ew snper ASAT TTT It 

SAS BTS A AEs TT TT ETA W Sz d 

An (f strat farses forest sore fafug | 
At WNT Was AUT TST Hts WS | 

qu ae Sloat eal are fears Tau | 
TF TACIT St gere Sr RaRa ATCT ! 
Hone Aaaa Deren emer u 


The Sanskrit of this would be :— 
Ha qu gt Te GANAS urafd | 
fsrasraga wr Aaa Hite a auia u 
a Web qur Raat qud WaWT | 
aai (ara ) Waa ASAT Asay TAA d 
Ad wur A Ag Wet a: SET d Zw N 
& eraraw aad gura Tore ARTE: t 
di zureimurerreurezrepUd qur | 
aé PATÙ COAT IS WAT BAT I 
met rear qr dt a: fara Tear | 
FRR Aamann: 9 quts SAT il 
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“The unsteady goddess of wealth runs to this door and that, 
this house and that; like a fair one separated from her lover. she 
does not remain firm anywhere.” 


“ My fingers have worn away, rubbed against by my nails 
while counting, again and again, the days named by my lover 
[ as the period of his absence], when he set out on his journey," 


“To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object 
of desire? But when the occasion comes, a worthy man regards 
them ag straw." 


“I worship that good man, so rarely to he met with in this 
Kali age, who conceals his own merits and gives publicity to those 
of others,” 


“He who dies after having gone tothe Ganga and to Siva- 
tirtha, triumphs over the power ( world ) of death and sports in the 
habitation of the gods.” 


THE PHONOLOGY OF THE APABHRAMÉA 


The vowelstof the derivatives of the pronouns uz, ag, far, 
and zq« is changed to z or v. In the principal Prikrit we have 
noticed a tendency to such a change, and one of our instances 
was Wer for aa. From the same tendency we havein the Apa- 
bhrathsa Seg for wa, aca for aq, and sr for Ha, the 7 of the latter 
being replaced by « in virtue of the analogy of the other pronouns. 
In the same way aga ` in that manner," which after dropping the 
final consonant becomes ag, is changed to WW, qaa to Ha, and 
aq to eA. This w is also rendered a more close vowel and 
changed to x, and thus we have feu, fra, and a. Thus the bases 
of these pronouns came to be considered as ù or fd, 3t or f, and 
%, or t$, and so we have faa for aut, Grr for wm, and a for 
«ww. The mute element being dropped, these forms become fag, 
fae, and fee, and further ag, sg and èg. For similar reasons we 
have ARA or ARA for ata, AR or RURA for urge, FIRA or 
RIRA for face, &o., even in the Prakrits. 


The nom. sing. termination of nouns in st is shortened to S, 
and since a great many nouns were pronounced with this final 3 
and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred by way of 
analogy to other words or grammatical forms that did not possess 
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it before; and thus we have gw and fam for ya: and cUm and Sry, 
Heer, He, &c., in the above. ; 


The long vowels are sometimes shortened as in the word mgr 
in the last of the above verses. 


The consonants & and W. are sometimes softened to 3t and w, 
instead of being dropped, q and & to & and w, as in Sauraseni, 
and {and W,tos and w. Inthe principal Prakrit also this is 
sometimes the case. The labial is changed to Hin a few more 
instances than in the Prakrits as in sm and arm for qaa and 
aad, and RA or Rm, WW or faa, &o. in the above for aga, aaa &o. 
The complete contact of the lips necessary for the pronunciation 
of x is avoided in a great many cases, and thus we have & for # 
as in wae for wax, HAG forme, &c. This is the prevailing rule 
in most of the vernaculars, as we shall hereafter find. The con-. 
junct *g is changed to vr; that is, the aspirate g has been labia- 
lized and assimilated to the preceding 4, as in fiw for Prakrit 
fir and Sanskrit sr. A few instances of this change we did 
find in the Prakrits and we shall find more in the vernaculars. 


The Sanskrit conjunct a is changed to t4 ; for asa was often 
pronounced as X, this x instead of merging into the preceding 
mute, as semi-vowels often do, acquired prominence as & does, 
when preceded by a dental; and the @ being assimilated to it, 
the whole become ta as *& becomes s, as in TZ for AUT, WOT or qur 
for the abstract termination aa, and ftqut for mia, the suffix of 
the absolutive. In the Prakrits the ~ of amaa similarly becomes 
cq and so we have seat for ament. The letter t, when the latter 
member of a conjunct, is sometimes not assimilated, as in atte, 
sre for s1z:, &c., and sometimes it is introduced even when it 
does not exist in the original, as in X for aq, ee for Tea, &c. 
With these few exceptions, the rules about the assimilation of 
conjuncts, the elision of consonants, and others hold good 
generally as in the Prakrits, as you will see from the above extract. 


DECLENSION IN THE APABHRAMSA 


Nouns in 3 


The decay of the case terminations is, however, & distinguish- 
ing feature of this dialect. The distinction between the nom. and 
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acc. case forms which we observed lessening ateach stage in the 
growth of our languages is here altogether lost. The sit of the 
nom. ging. of masculine nouns in & is shortened to 3, and used in — 
both the cases, as Hats nom. for dw: WS for 3d: HAAST for 
VASER ; and applied to neuter nouns as well, as *Wg. The nasal 
of the neuter is preserved only in nouns which are augmented by 
the addition of & changed to A; as Aad for HAsEA. The nom. 
and acc. pl. of the masculine ends in 31; as steer, WIST &o. in 
the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Prakrit € of the plural, 
asin pags. Sometimes words are used in these two cases 
without any terminations; as deo nom. sing., fae nom. sing., 
aut acc. pl., mg acc. sing., RA acc. sing., in the above extract. 

The principle observable in the other cases is the same as we 
have noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gradual reduction of all 
the declensions to a uniformity. The instrumental singular of 
nouns in I has two forms, one in as #4, and the other the old 
one @aut. The former is derived from this old form, the final «t 
being dropped, and the nasal assuming the form of an anusvara. 
This new termination is transferred to nouns in £ or 3 also, as 
afte. The instrumental pl. is the old one in (£, but the change 
of the ending vowel to v is only optionally made; as Sui or 
umi. 

One ablative termination is € whizn is appended to all nouns, 


and the other g as in 4=8e oer wet or qsg mugg, “gather 
fruits from trees.” 


Of course we may trace the first to eat by supposing it first 
to be changed to £«dt by the usual Prakrit rule, and afterwards to 
have dropped its second syllable; and g to something else. But 
it appears to me that a good many of the terminations having 
been reduced to E by natural phonetic changes, the others also 
had this inserted in them by analogy, just as the mOminative 
termination s is introduced in words and forms in which it did 
not exist. This process we shall necessarily have to suppose when 
we examine the forms of the present tense, Or the E may have 
been introduced simply to prevent a hiatus and connect the 
vowel-termination with the base. And this is rendered probable 
by Hemacandra’s rule, that the ending syllables d, E f, and é, 
sre to be lightly pronounced, as the a that ig introduced in. the 
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place of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables in these cases 
are therefore si, 4, $, and st; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that the remnants of these Apabhraméa terminations existing in 
some of the modern vernaculars are destitute of this g and are 
mere vowel-terminations, as will be seen in a subsequent lecture, 
Thus, then, € may be considered as the aspirated form of the v of 
the Prakrit feminine ablative, and g of the of the masculine abla- 
tive.’ The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide, 
The abl. pl. £, as in fif1frawé, may with Lassen be traced to 
Gat, the € being changed to g and the syllable dt dropped, as f& 
is in the case of the 3rd pers. pl. of the present, as we shall see. 

The genitive singular S, and * as in Jamg and qe in 
verse 4 above, I trace to the & of the Prakrits, the 3 being added 
by analogy as observed before. Lassen traces is to tX, which, he 
says, must have been added to these nouns to form the genitive; 
and the q being softened to 3, it is reduced to 4. But this does 
not account for the double t« of the other form ; and the addition 
of such a word as €x to make up a case-form is altogether un- 
exampled. The suffix gt, as in gge in the same verse, is but 
another form of @ The genitive plural @, as in Wmwué for 
agama, may with Lassen be derived from the wTW of the 
Sanskrit pronominal declension. But the transference of this 
termination to nouns is nowhere seen in the Prakrits; @ is 
optionally appended to nouns in 3 or $ also; and the characteri- 
stic Ut of the gen. is wanting in this dialect. The more probable 
‘explanation, therefore, is that the ut lost its cerebral element and 
was reduced merely to a nasal a, or 91 with an anusvara, as is 
the case in the instrumental singular, and the # is added, as 
observed before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation, 


The loc. sing. ends in v, as in (2, which we see is the old 
termination, or in 3, as in R12, which is a shortened form of ©. 
Kramadiévara gives also f£ which might be traced to the Pali f£, 
thé Sanskrit (tma, or the fea of the Prakrit pronominal declension. 
The language of Jaina works has this fa in the case of nouns 
also. But even here the Prakrit (f$, may, with reason, be 
supposed to have changed to z, and the @ to be, as before, & meré 


1. Kramadigvara in Lassens extract gives & instead of @; but this is an 
‘evident misreading. 
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spiritus lenis. We have this locative £ inthe Marathi. The ig 
extended to the plural also of these nouns. The vocative is formed 
by using # which is evidently an interjection; as au gr 
“ O young men." 

Nouns in g or $ 


There is no distinction between the nom. and acc. sing. and 
pl., the original base being used without any modification or 
addition. 


The instrumental singular is formed by adding Ý or vt, as in 
the last class of nouns, or simple anusvàra ; as Aad, erst, auti. 
As Yor becomes Ñ by dropping the final vowel, so does the zo of 
the Prakrit instrumental here become į. 


The abl. sing. ends in € as in fift€ and até; and the gen. 
sing. also according to Kramadisvara, Hemacandra being silent. 
These have been transferred from the feminine. Kramadisvara 
also gives €t and € as the terminations of the sing. of these two 
cases; but there must be some misreading here in Lassen's 
extract from the author, since & is a distinctive plural termina- 

. tion. The gen. pl. termination is € or & as in aed, stfeie (agaia). 
The latter has been traced to the old gen. wt, and the former 
appears to be only another form of it, with the addition of the 


usual 3. 


The loc. sing. has R, as in Eten; and the pl. has ff and £, as ine- 
f, and see. Ihe first must be considered to be the same as (Z derived 
from Re or fA with the anusvara dropped; or as the z of Prakrit 
feminine nouns with the spiritus lenis. This explanation seems 
to be probable, since we have seen other feminine terminations 
also used for the cases of these nouns. The third is to be traced 
to the Prakrit*. Kramadiévara in Lassen's extract gives € for 
the £ of the abl. pl., and € for that of the gen. p. ; but I have to 
. make the same remark here as before. The instr, and abl. plurals 
are the same as those of nouns in ô; as af and aeg. Thus the 
plural of three cases ends in £, derived Separately of course, and 
the plurals of two in t$. 
“Feminine nouns 
The plurals of the nom. and ace. of femini RA 
the old sit, or its shortened form s, as in "por eee es 
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second verse, and ganag (ener. The sing. is the 
original base, as srssrfzi, arta &o. 

The instr. sing. termination is v, the old one, as in WH- 
osgan, par &c.; the abl. is & asin agè for sTZTUT, 
which is an aspirated v; and the genitive € as in Hass 
for waat: (s being a nominal suffix) may be similarly 
explained or traced to the *T of the gen. sing. fem. of the 
pronouns, fx, az, and az, in the Prakrit. I prefer the former 
explanation. This has been transferred to masculine nouns in 
z or J as we have seen. The abl. and gen. pl. ends in g, as in 
qurüstg for TTT: or qatara. The anusvara of the g of the 
other classes of nouns is here omitted ; and if correctly so, the 
z of the abl. may be considered an aspirated form of the 3 which 
is the ablative termination in the Prakrit; and that of the 
genitive may be traced to the x of the singular of masculine 
nouns. The instr. pl. andthe loc. sing. and pl. take the same 
terminations as masculine nouns ing org: as nE, Alele, and 
nieté-¢. Lassen gives other terminations; but he appears to me 
not to have interpreted Kramadisvara correctly. Those I have 
given are all that I have been able to find. 


You will thus see how by the various influences at work, the 
natural transformation of & to E, the elision of some of the 
elements, and the aspirated pronunciation of the vowels, most of 
the old terminations have been reduced to syllables composed of & 
and a vowel with or without an anusvara. Terminations with 
such weak sounds are not adapted to serve the purposes of 
ordinary intercourse, since they require on the part of the 
speakers such care in pronunciation to render themselves intelli- 
gible to each other as we have not seen displayed in the course 
of our lingual history. The nominative and accusative through- 
out, and in certain classes of nouns, the other cases also have 
come to have the same forms. So that the purpose of expressing 
the different relations can be no longer performed by these poor 
remnants of the old declensional system ; and a process of recon- 
struction must take place. It has already begun in the Apa- 
bhrarnéa ; but we shall find it carried on much further in the 


vernaculars, which may now be said to have completed their 
new deolénsional system: ' 
47 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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Pronouns 


The abl. sing. of pronouns ends in i, as Het, &c., which is to 
be traced to the Sanskrit ‘ald and the Prakrit 7g, and the loc, 
sing. in f which has been explained. The gen. sing. of T$, dX, 
and f4 are optionally SẸ, TE, and TẸ, made up by adding the 
usual to ST, are, and era, which again are other forms of TRG, 
aka, and W*W, with one of the consonants dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened as a compensation, & phenomenon 
to be noticed in going over the vernaculars. In the feminine, 
these pronouns have xig, aè, and me optionally for the gen. sing., 
which are derived from the Prakrit ra, fq and fg and the 
Pali fear, Qam, and fixum. The base, however, in the 
Apabhraihsa ends in & and not $, or, the more probable explana- 
tion is, that this ẹ is the aspirated form of the v of feminine nours, 


za has ama for its base; the instr. and gen. singulars, for 
instance, are atào and amast. This seems to be taken from the 
nom. sing. A, or aq by the rule of the substitution of x for sf, 
The neuter nom. and aco. Sing. is gH. 

Tet is nom. and acc. Sing. masc, of 


Taz, corresponding to Ta, 
ve fem. to Tar, and by the application 


of 3 to these we have the 


ged to Sri by a rule before 
nd € tor, shortened to z. In 
are declined like the corres- 


mentioned, and afterwards to sit: a 
other respects all these pronouns 
ponding nouns. 


The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons are thus declined :— 


Ist pers. 2nd pers, 

sing. pl. sing. pl. 
Nom. $$ sU, nei ae aR at 
Acc. mé — — dé d ed 
Instr. — Sm ' WS, Té RË 
Abl. amg TEE AS, Oe, qu awe 
Gen. — — — Lg Ru d 
Loc. WH£ WaT ` ad, at T 


Here we have not the wilderness of f 


orms which we ob ed 
in the principal Prakrit, The nom. sin SONG 


E. of the Ist per, is gj 
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corresponding to smru, the initial a and the * being elided and 
the usual Apabhrarnga 3 added. In the Prakrit smrEH. is repre- 
sented by Hest or agd. AE is to be traced to the Sanskrit instr, 
wat and the loc. mẹ, both of which are reduced to the form of He 
in the Prakrit. Here it is extended to the acc. also. The pl. base is 
ae, which has been explained. The nom. pl. s¢ corresponds to 
such a form as awẹ nom. pl, not loc. as Lassen says, through 
avert ; and the gen. pl. has the Apabhramsa termination ¢ The 
rest are old. gg is a base derived, as I said in going over the 
Prakrits, from gzé and is used in the Prakrit also. q and d£ of 
the acc. instr. and loc. are from «mr and ara. The second is 
found in the older dialects, the first is peculiar to this. Of the 
corruption of æ to w I have already spoken. 


The abl. and gen. ag corresponds to a form ær which with 
the Apabhramsic 3 is ag, the @ being dropped. Or it may be 
traced to qq with the q dissolved into 3. gsztisa form found in 
the Prakrits also and explained by me asa corruption of the dat. 
g% in the Pali and Prakrits, derived from the Skr. gaa. The 
dative forms, you will remember, are put under the gen. in the 
older dialects. The tr of dis a peculiar Apabhramsic conjunct, 
formed from sz. The neuter of aq is similarly + and #. The 
base of the plural is d*z, the same as in the Prakrit ; and the nom. 
pl. greg is to be traced to THe for TAs nom. pl. All the forms 
are similar to those of fhe first personal pronoun. 

THE VERB IN THE APABHRAMSA 

The Present tense of the Apabhramsa verb admits, besides 
those of the corresponding Prakrit or Sauraseni tense, the 
following forms :—Ist pers. sing. wed, pl, zeg; 2nd pers. sing. 
wate, pl. weg ; 3rd pers. sing. wez, pl. wale. 

It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a confu- 
sion of the Present Indicative with the Imperative. The prevail- 
ing and distinguishing final of the latter is the vowel 3 ; and here 
we seo it is appended to the forms of the 1st pers. sing. and 2nd 
pers. pl., though it does not occur in those forms in any of the 
older dialects. : 

The g is another characteristic of these paradigms. That of 
the second pers. sing, we get from the old f, and that of the pl. 
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exists in the Prakrit, being derived from the Skr. 4 But. the 
third pers. pl. and the 1st pers. pl. get it simply by an extension 
of the analogy: or it may have been introduced to prevent & 
hiatus and thus may, like those of the cases, have been simply 
a spiritus lenis. The of the latter, however, may be traced to 
zii, WT being shortened to 3, just as ter and fg of the declensions 
become zt and f£. Instead of the 3rd pers. pl. fea we have f in 
which, though the g is due to analogy, the characteristic g and 
the nasal are preserved. 


You will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjuga- 
tions the = prevails.in this dialect. The Imperative second pers. 
sing. ends in Z, v or zy. The first two may be traced to the Prakrit 
and Sankrit f, € being dropped as in the Vernaculars; and the 
last seems to be substituted for the sr of one of the forms in the 
original dialects by analogy ; or it may bethe remnant of zr, chang- 
ed first to x, and then to 3. But a better and, I may say, the true 
explanation of these forms will be given in going over the 
Vernaculars. 


Hemacandra does not give any more forms for the Imperative, 
but Kramadisvara gives & for the second person plural which 
must very likely be g, the same as in the Present, and g for the 
first pers. pl. which wehave in the Present also. In one of the 
verses quoted by Hemacandra occurs fis which seems to cor- 
respond to am, if the reading is correct? The truth seems to 
be that the forms of the Imperative were lost,and the sense con- 
founded with that of the Present, but the distinctive forms were 
those of the second pers. sing; and in this respect there is an 


analogy with Hindi and Gujarati which resemble the Apabhramsa 
the most. 


The Future has the Prakrit and Sauraseni forms infg and ze; 
but one & of this latter is dropped, and th 


hen the terminations of 
the Apabhramsa Present are added. 


The terminations of the absolutive are 3, 3, ew, sa, uia, 
wad, r,t. 3 is the same as the Sauraseni 331 from io Skr. 
q, 39 is the same, with the usual 3 added to it, or is to be traced 
to the gm or ZqH which is, as we have seen, confounded in the 
Prakrit with the absolutive, and the rest are varioug forms of the 
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Vedic ata with the Prakrit augment 3 or v. This aa is, by a 
rule before mentioned, changed to ttyar, which with 3 becomes ferm 
and by dropping the final 4 we have fex, This, however, may be 
derived also from such a form as «ft found in the Vedas. This fe 
or faq is then softened to fa or o, as T is.so softened in many 
cases. When the augment 3 or wv is not prefixed, we have f@ in 
the form of añ, the a being the final vowel of the root. 

Some of the terminations of the absolutive are also used to 
form the infinitive, on account of the prevailing confusion be- 
tween the two. In consequence of this very confusion, recourse 
is had to other ways of forming the latter which are similar to 
those existing in the Prakrits; but these will be noticed hereafter, 

The termination qs of the potential participle assumes the 
forms of qaq, Wag, and qa. The first two represent the form 
with the addition of €; and the z of gqzag is the usual augment. 
The 31 of the a of ay which remains after the consonantal portion 
is dropped, is by the influence of the preceding = changed to T. 


In these points which are not noticed here, the Apabhraméa 
follows chiefly the Sauraseni, and the principal Prakrit also to 
some extent. Thus in a great measure it represents those dialects 
in a further stage of decay; but it must be considered to have 
derived some words or forms independently also. Thus the qz of 
the second person pronoun cannot be derived from the Prakrit az, 
nor ferr of the absolutive from qut or Hu, or qot. of abstract nouns 
from a0, but directly from the Sanskrit eur, ata, and ata. This 
corruption of ex must have existed in some of the older dialects 
too, since, as observed before, we have it in Asoka’s inscriptions; 
and the Apabhramsa derived it as well as a few such pecu- 
liarities from them, : j 
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We have now traced the gradual decay of Sanskrit from the 
form in which it is presented to us in the oldest literary records 
to that which it assumed in the Apabhramsa dialect. We have 
seen how words lost some of their vocal elements on account of 
the natural tendency of men to economize effort, as well as in 
consequence of the fact that the vocal organs of the people, who 
through historical accidents had to speak that language though 
it was not theirs, were untrained to utter the sounds of that 
language, and that they imported into it some sounds to which 
they themselves were previously accustomed. We have also 
observed the effects of the operation of the law of analogy in 
simplifying the grammar of the language--an operation, the 
range of which, in consequence of the ignorance of those same 
foreigners, was very extensive. The declensions and conjuga- 
tions gradually lost their variety, and became reduced to one or 
two types by the generalization of the rules, originally applicable 
only to the nouns and verbs frequently used in. ordinary inter- 
course. At the same time the terminations themselves of some 
of the cases, tenses, and moods came through numberless analo- 
gies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal body 
gradually became attenuated and in some instances they were 
altogether dropped. Thus these processes of simplification were 
carried on much further than was consistent with intelligibility 
in ordinary intercourse. Hence the necessity arose of inventing 
new modes of expression for those relations which came to be 
imperfectly expressed or ceased to be expressed in the old way. 
As observed in the last lecture, such new expressions are to be 
met with in the Apabhramsa dialect. 


Tf the Prakrits and the Apabhrarhéa which we have examined 
really represent the speech of the Indian people at certain periods 
of their past history, we should expect to find a relation of con- 
tinuity between them and the prevailing Speech of modern times. 
The words and grammatical forms in the Thodern vernaculars 
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should either be the same as those existing in those dialects, or 
should be easily deducible from them by laws which we have 
observed to be in operation; and if in the Apabhramsa the 
grammatical forms came to be in a condition in which recon- 
struction was necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, we 
should find it carried on much further in the vernaculars and 
that on principles used in the Apabhraméa and the other dialects 
and out of materials existing in them. We will therefore proceed 
now to the examination of the vernaculars with a view to trace 
this continuity. 


The varieties of speech prevailing in Northern India at the 
present day are almost innumerable. If even a few peculiarities 
were to be regarded as giving individuality to a language, the 
number of dialects spoken in this part of the country would 
exceed even the proverbial fifty-six. But they may be divided 
into classes on the principle of resemblance; and generally the 
dialects spoken in the adjoining provinces are so alike each 
other that they may be regarded as constituting one class or even 
one language. Thus we have nine principal languages; and 
starting from ourselves, and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and 
south-east, I may state them as the Marathi, the Gujarati, the 
Sindhi, including the Kacchi, the Panjabi, the Kashmiri, the Hindi, 
the Nepali, the Bengali, and the Oriya. 


Of these the Kashmiri and the Nepali have not yet been studied, 
and no grammars or books are available. Hence my observa- 
tions will not extend to them. Each of these has its dialects ; but 
those of some, such as the Gujarati and the Sindhi, differ from 
the main language in unimportant particulars. The same is the 
case with the Marathi, except in some corners of the Maratha 
country. But in these there are five dialects differing in a great. 
many important particulars from the main Marathi. Thus, the 
Goanese prevails in Goa; the Malvani, my own native tongue, 
and the Savantvadi, both of which, notwithstanding some minor 
differences, may be considered as one, are spoken in the Malvan, 
Vengorla, and Savantvadi districts. The Chitpavni is used only 
by the caste of Chitpavan Brahmans in the district: about 
Ratnagiri ; the Salsetti is spoken by the original inhabitants of 
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that island and of Bombay ;andthe Khandeshi, which isa mixture 
of Marathi and Gujarati and contains to an appreciable degree 
a barbarous element, probably from a Bhil source, prevails in 
Khandesh. 

The Hindi has a great many dialects. Two at least may be 
distinguished among the variety of speech prevalent in 
Rajputana, the Mewari spoken in Mewar and the adjoining 
districts, and the Marwari which prevails in Marwar, Jesselmere, 
and the other provinces. These,as may be inferred from their 
geographical position, are midway between the Gujarati and the 
Hindi dialects of the North, displaying some of the peculiar 
characteristics of both. Further north, we have the Braj 
prevailing in the country about Mathura:; and to the east, 
the Kanoji. There is not much difference between these. 
The language of the history of eighty-four Vaisnavas 
and other books of the  Vallabhacaryan sects, which 
is ordinarily supposed to be the Braj, has gram- 
matical forms identical with those mentioned by a recent gram- 
marian as peculiar to the Kanoji. There isa good deal of con- 
fusion as regards this matter, the characteristics of one being 
found in the printed books together with those belonging to 
another. Then further north, we have the Garhawali and the 
Kumaoni spoken in the provinces of Garhawal and Kumaon. 

To the east, we have the Avadhi or the dialect of the province 
of Avadha or Ayodhya, and to the south of this again is the 
Rewai spoken in the State of Rewa. Further tothe east is the 
Bhojpuri and kindred dialects prevailing in Bihar and the 

adjacent districts on the confines of Bengal. 

The old literature of the Hindi is principally written in two 
dialects, the Braj, and what is called the Purbi. Süradasa's works, 
Beharilal’s Satasai, and others are written in the former; and to 
these I may add the Vallabhha works I have already mentioned. 
The Ramayana and Tulasidàsa's other works are written in the 
latter. The chief distinction between the idioms of Sūradāsa and 
Tulasidasa appears to me te be, that the latter uses a great many 
grammatical forms which are old, and from which those used by 
the former are derived. n this respect Purbi might be consider- 
ed to be a very old form of the Braj. But there are a few other 
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distinctions, though it is questionable whether they are enough to 
justify the Purbi being considered an independent dialect. The 
language of Kabira’s Ramaini and Sākhīs presents a few pecu- 
liarities found in neither of the above. But the characteristics of 
Sūradāsa and Tulasidasa are also to be found in it; so thatif we 
leave out of consideration the other works of Kabira, in which 
there is probably another variety. of speech, the dialect used by 
these Hindi poets may be considered to be the same. This has 
come to be regarded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other 
Hindi poets have written in it. Its modern representative is the 
Braj, in which the commentaries cn Tulasiddsa’s, Kabira’s and 
Beharilal's works, and on the tenth book of the Bhagavata that I 
have seen, are written. This then is the Hindi literary dialect. 
The language, however, which is used as the medium of instruc- 
tion in the Government schools in the North-Western Provinces, 
and in which the books published by the Educational Department 
are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hindi, and its gram- 
matical structure is identical with that of the Urdu spoken by 
the Mussalmans. This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
of the different provinces in Northern India communicate with 
each other, than that which they speak in their own provinces. 


The Panjabi has also several dialects; but little is known about 
them. Oriyi resembles the Bengali inso many respects that one 
of them may be considered a dialect of the other. The similarity 
between the Hindi and the Panjabi is also very great. 

I will now.give short specimens of these dialects. 

I Marathi: 

fears Ste gad arf qax catia rer iai Bet Sco xii 
wirds Boat dar RAS Xu GATT Asta Ala Wor WERTSD wet 
Seta aréfa at TH wet Meet Heras a Brash egest aie enit 
age gta Watat West se Faq UATE To "ud Vest ate a Wai 
AMT BST BSA VEA (E BA Fer Ava sar Aes AT 
easi crise sfr Ges GUL TERET ALN Ù 

( From an old Bakhara or Chronicle of Shivaji. ) 


Some counsellors supplicated the lady-mother in an humble 
attitude saying: ‘If you will burn yourself by fire, the kingdom 


which has been acquired goes to ruin this very day; and it will 
48 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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happen that the king will not bear life; the name of Shahaji Maha- 
raj and Shivaji Maharaj will not remain in the world: Therefore, 
your ladyship, looking to ali these things, should make the king 
sit in your lap ( protect ), and, not resorting to fire, render your 
mind firm, and live. If you do this (burn yourself), it will plainly 
appear to all the world that you destroyed the race of the Maha- 
raj.’ Thus they prevailed on her to live. 


II Gujarati : 
gaid AT HET AAT sa Aa wriea wet FB ALA GAT WX AST | var 
aat Aan Edt Tiss Carat TH Agi sar atest at ata Hui ovata 
mew x At Aaaa ASH ANT AAA ASAT TWAT AT RHA dTSD GE 
aaant IT! Tr GETUT SAT ATT d 
( From Mr. Mansukharama’s Nala-Damayanti. ) 
Damayanti felt greatly astonished and was in doubt whether 
it was a reality or a dream. While moving on, engaged in various 
such thoughts, she saw an Asoka tree. Going there she said ; “O 
lovely Asoka, having regard to the greatness of thy name, destroy 
my Soka (sorrow ) and deserve that name. ’’ But who would 
answer ? 
III Sindhi: 
fat EH te ate as BS wrfaurmg A ae Gur weal 
gat vie wur SE WO WEN ERU Fast Sz dh WIRT wx xg Sarasin fue 
adiit | ga fas sat ag Pe aT wa wISu eas ioe uenit 
saws eit a at ast TANT aor ers rg um aT d 
( From the story of Rai Diaca in Major Stack’s Grammar. ) 
There was a Patisaha ( king ) of the name of Rai Diaca. His 
sister begged of a Fakir: “Sire, give me a son." The Fakir said 


to her: “A son will be( born) to thee, but he will cut off the 
head of Rai Diaca.’’ She said, “Accursed be (lit, fall into a 
wilderness) the son who should cut off my brother's head.” But 
the Fakir’s word cannot prove vain. Ina few days the woman 
gave birth to a son. 
IV Panjabi: 

at St ate crest fear t teach d s arena > 

: Mig. Ael WA Tid 
vat E at Me xis cea È | UT YE FT TAS TS ay SX RA ex at gE 
menman TEs È at «ers dat È l St ee My ee atest eet at eà 
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wre AS È wa SUA H TT | at Meo wet T v ev pO Seat Fy aes ou 
HAT urat Heat F | 

( From the Janamas&khi, ) 

Then again Babe Nànakj! said: “O Pandit, hear. Is the reli- 
gious holiness of Brahmans and Ksatriyas preserved by the 
sacred thread or by good deeds? Hear, O Pandit, if one who is 
invested with the sacred thread does wicked deeds, does he 
remain a Brahman or Ksatriya or become a Candala?” When 
Sri Guru Bābejī spoke thus, all the people that were sitting there 
were astonished. Then they began to exclaim: “O God, he is 
still but a child, and how wonderfully he speaks ! " 

V Hindi: 

Saat HE TAA IEAI sara ata fue eesrr ea WW Up MT BIA WO ATT | 
Aaa ate SRE Ye mz NAT | aT ETE DU PUT qu SHR aR ST 
adi ulta ae freon | fe uH aN Aly Bis BG CU sip sens 
At AT TAH TH HEA Hi Bisa We EVO! 

( Premasagara, chap. 38. ) 


Having said so much, he made many attempts to throw out 
his ( Kxsna's ) hand, but none was of any use. At last, he was 
suffocated and his belly burst out. Then he fell down, and 
blood flowed from his body in torrents. At that time the cow- 
herd boys came one after another and began to see; and Sri 
Krsna went forward and stood in the shade of a Kadamba tree 
in the forest. 


VI Braj: 
aa wa enmére wp ait siaaa nm ent (em E ce ue 


rss ag Gare fear St are WU ETT HT WT TH TE GUT aur fa uz 
ait | ate SMe ara wi ftu ma feda qast wa munt 
free wx we ate doner We ears | ae wu sett Sit ate TAH Wb 
qu ma Sa GT ASAT at FaTHAa We St | UH azana ma aise 
ye ug | aa qu qe ANA SA AST A WUEL TET ATTA 


( From the Story of the Manifestation of Govardhananathji.) 


When all the inhabitants of Vraja heard that Devadamana 
was greatly fond of cows, they all joined and resolved that all 
who had cows should each present one or two. And the inhabi- 
tants of Vraja joined and caused each of the twenty-four villages 
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about the mountain ( Govardhana) to present one or two Cows 
each. And it was resolved that in the twenty villages he whose 
cow should first calve should present the calf to Devadamana. 
In this way thousands of cows were presented to the Prosperous 
One. Then he used the milk, curds, butter and whey of the cows 
in his home, 


VII Bengali : 


Aa OT? A TA STUD Ana Tat vax una a-a Gear 
và ulegA-siear sterea alte foe at, Xaaa wnt aar sa 
aoa | tara èna Ara waiver sata ata are, PHI aN want anew WW 
ag DW aon PE aus STS ae HU ERS Ti GeO HA eT | AF 
TIS TAT AT -AR AAR Hrs GSE AAA qeu He aT grg 
erem arg xx AS-A sitet cu eter RER dia faux 
mAT- sT-THTY TW asa ff dT wie fud mm eax 
STET gT seit | 


(From Peary Chand’s Alaler gharer dulala—a Kulina Marriage.) 


Will you hear then? That year at the time when I was 
suffering from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed day and 
night, and had no strength to rise and stand, my lord (husband ) 
came. I had not seen what sort of a man my husband was since 
I ceased to be an infant. Nothing is more valuable to a woman 
than her husband. I had thought that my suffering would 
become alleviated, if he sat by my side for a few minutes ( lit. 
two dandas) and spoke with me. Dear sister, you will not 
believe me when Isay that, as soon as he stood by my side, 
he said, " It is sixteen years since I married you and went away. 
You are one of my wives. I come to you, being in need of money, 
and will go back soon. I spoke to your father ; but he put me 
off. Do pull out the ornament in your arm (round the wrist), 
and give it to me." 


VIII Oriyi: 


WUTW m SS smi | q EU Hitt gw Tear SUY 
Hey T HUN SY GST WE as 
( Fables published by the Calcutta Schoo] Book Society. ) 


WNT FF ser sot ae 
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A certain gnat sitting on a horn of an ox, and with pride 
thinking itself heavy, said, “O ox, if in consequence of my sitting . 
you feel heavily weighted, tell me, and I will fly away to another 
spot." Hearing these words the ox said, “O gnat, I had not even 
the slightest idea that you were sitting on me." 

* * * * 

In these extracts there are a great many words which on 
examination will be found to be derived from Sanskrit through 
the Prakrits ; in other words, the vernacular forms will be found 
to be the same as, or further developments of, the Prakrit forms, 


Thus we have the following :— 


(No, I) 


fata, Pr. PA or fn per, Skr. faa with the termination ww 
changed to £st. : 

qr of aroti, Pr. tat or ag in a nom. sing., Skr. sca, 

qax, Pr, qui, Skr. vat in Tax. 

È of et, from Pr. Fa or pa, Skr. GA, v being a termination 
often used in the Prakrits. 

St, Pr. stt or HT, Skr. Tea, & being a suffix used in the Prakrits 
generally, and sometimes in Sanskrit also. 

arat, Apabhr. are, Pr. gè or are, Skr. such a form as JRF, 
by analogy, for gaa. 

amet, Pr, stat, Skr. ota. 

at of ară, Pr. at, Skr. ur. 

ciel, Pr. wie, Skr. $18 

3a of Sata, Pr. ara, Skr. eur in amaata. 

et, Apabhr. cet, Pr. raai, Skr. qw: 

az of Feet, Pr. we, Skr. wz in wed. 

ata, Pr. ata, Skr. ara. 

sm, Pr. st, Skr. W. 

at of ata, Pr. Zt, Skr. wa in ware. 

ax, Pr. safe, Skr. aft. 

€ of qq, Pr. f$ as in om, Skr. qa. 

ara or sitet, Pr. seam, Skr. sew. The sz of Sanskrit, Prakrit 
Hindi &c., is in Marathi changed to =. 

Ñ of WHat and rat, Pr. Tas in Xam, Skr. Te as in qim, 

q, Pr. and Skr. same, "od 


Li 
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c of Hwa, Pr. $t as in HE, Skr. BUNA. 

FIR, Pr. era, Skr. FA. 

3t of Wear, Pr. WA or wa, Skr. ma. 

qg, Pr. az, Sk. 1x, zz being a Prakrit suffix. 
wa, Apabhr. aza, Pr. sa, Skr. Sg. 

fa of fread, Pr. Bu in Aag, Skr. zum. 


( No. II) 


at, Apabhr. ag, Pr. ata, Skr. arm. 

art, Pr, eur, Skr. FA. 

aa, Pr. aa ?, Skr. erem. 

qz, Pr. v2, Skr. qq in vata. 

a, from such Pr. and Skr. forms as Ẹ, d, dur or aa &c. 
9, Pr. EG or FA, Skr. £F for the crude fima. 

ata, Apabhr. tag, Pr. wsret, Skr. WFR, 

war sing. of var, Apabhr.qg or tes and siat, Pr. gar, Skr. Sour. 
ex asin No. I. 

"HIS, Pr. 3g, Skr. a5. 

art, Apabhr. faz, Pr. Rg, Skr. gu. 

zat, Pr. até, Skr. aera. 

ara, from Pr. arat, or Skr. simam 

ee, Pr. Pg, Skr. FA as in Buyagia. 

3, Pr. arewe, Skr. area. 


arg of amet, Apabhr, gem for geant, ag being the Skr. TTT 


and AN, ER. 

ara, Pr. ata, Skr. ara. 

WE, Pr. cera, Skr. ves. 

am of ANT, Apabhr. H&W for maant, AE being the Pr. of Skr. 
Wart and sm for FTT. 

at, Pr. at, Skr. ear. 

qur, Pr, gott, Skr. vq. 

er, Pr. out, Skr. €: War 

amg, Pr. acq, Skr. 254. 

( No. IIL) 

aT ol até, Pr. and Skr. ara, & being suffix. 

St, Apabhr. gag, Pr. zaai, Skr. wa: (ore: ) 

dí of ates, Pr. afsr, Skr. Fata. 

tur, Pr. agoi, Skr. were, 
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arg, Pr. ari, Skr. crt. 
co z of WW, Apabhr. ag, Pr. me, Skr. aera. 

ge, Pr. gat, Skr. 9x. 

at of aÑ, Apabhr. ag, Pr. ge, Skr. qvaa. 

*, Pr. ar, Skr. ar. 

we, Pr. XTST-ETATSIT, Skr. Ts. 

fax of fas, Pr. fat, Skr. Are. 

36, Pr. ag, Skr. a. 

arg, Pr. weet, Skr. WT. 

wa, from Pr. aa for Skr. 44. 

fares, Pr, QA, Skr. fera. 

at, Pr, at, Skr. 9. 

A, Pr. efe, Skr. PRAT. 

are, Pr. ATZAT, Skr. ATAT. 

A, A from Pr. wet, Skr. F, and x or €, a suffix. 

ET, Apabhr. Rass, € being a termination often used, Pr. 
1 fare, Skr. ae. 
/ amr, Pr. Hor, Skr. st of Sata. 
| 
| 


(No. IV) 


at, Pr. ai£, Skr. afta. 
ER, as in No. TI. 
d, Pr. g, Skr. en. 
gu, Pr. gv as in gurz, Skr. Ao as in SIR. 
sag Pr. aoira, Skr. vraie. 
€, from sra, Pr. and Skr. 
gr, Apabhr. ugs, Pr. wget, Skr, Wem, e. WF with suffix *F. 
8t, Pr. 8t or str, Skr. 3 or IÈ. 
- ara in WH, Pr. ara, Skr. TTT as in MAA. 
sm, Pr. emm, Skr. AT. 
«x, as in Nos. I and II. 
T g of £r, as in No. I. 
at, Pr. «i£, Skr. TAT. 
ze, Apabhr. qz, Pr. «x, Skr. Ty. 
Gra of (Srt, Pr. Stas, Skr. araa, with suffix g. 
Sat, Pr. sagga, Skr. sufre, i. e. STA with suffix F. 
3, plural from Pr. 8t, Skr. # 
au, Pr, wea, Skr. «34. 


3 


| 
i 
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wat, Pr. maet, Skr. was: i. e. Wa with ẹ. 

wry, Pr. ort, Skr. 93. 

AT of asi, Pr. stat, Skr. IT. 

$e of ar, Apabhr. +ga, Pr. HSH, Skr. PT. 
ata, Pr. aa, Skr. T7. 


(No. V) 


a of gaat, Pr. gR, Skr. gaa with we. 
+g, as in Nos. II and IV. 
ara, Pr. ga, Skr. $1. 
fea of fa, Pr. feat, Skr. Ba. 
aft, Pr. Q, Skr. orf 
era, as in No. I. 
a, Pr. Skr. same. 
ama of ara, Pr. TAA, Skr. amta. 
wa of Tur, Pr. TA, Skr. 7a. 
dt as in No. II. 
WT of aa, Pr. wet, Skr. we. 
arg, Pr. AA, Skr. ART. 
qg, Pr. Skr. same. 
Rq, Pr. aca, Skr. aw. 
wate, Pr. s or Aas, Skr. Ware. 
atg, Pr. Skr. same. 
Su, Pr. Sea, Skr. Rat or Far. 
ST of it, as wT in No. II and amt in No. IV. 
at, Pr. S31, Skr. J. 
ART of smit, Pr. set, Sky, 3r. 
wt as in No. I. 
wit, Pr. ITN, Skr. Sra. 
gA of ET, as f in No. 3. 
(No. VÍ) 
wa, Pr. wes, Skr. aÅ. 
Wi of gA, Pr. qu, Skr. Ju. 


ma or Are, Pr. wrt, Skr. Wa as in WaR &e, 
ao of fates, Pr. Skr. same. 
fiw as in No. V. 


sit, Pr. seit, Skr. aa: 7. e. T VAERGUIGIIM TCR 
&t of RT or dix, as in No. L 
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wt, Pr, dtor weit, Skr. W: or WE: e, A with $ or ae, 
qia or ete, Pr. gà or 3T, Skr. & or gl. 

*t asin Nos. I, IT and IV. 

ait, Pr, sra, Skr, sm, 

arate, Pr. rasta, Skr. satan, 

mA, Pr. mA, Skr. IA. 

€ as in No. IV. 

fea of fee, Pr. am, Skr, arara, by analogy, for ATE., 
are, Pr. ata, Skr. ara. 

"J£, Apabhr. te, Pr. ta, Skr. To. 

sar of Tatt, Pr. Bx, Skr. rz, 

afta, Pr. MET, Skr. fara. 

zat of ird, Pr. and Skr. f. 

ae of sieur, Pr. aso, Skr. ara. 

at as in Nos. II and IV, 

TX as in No. I. 

wet of ag, Pr. FA, Skr. We. 

qu, Pr. gg, Skr. ar. 

adt, Pr. af@, Skr,. afi. 

area, Pr. AFET, Skr, ware, 

He of Hat, Pr. wer, Skr. AST, 
Mg, Pr.. 9Y, Skr. 47. 

(No. VII) 

sa of JA or Brad, as BM and Ba in Nos. 4 and 6. 
am, Pr. stax, Skr. ATT. 

ama, Apabhr. sez, Pr. 3$, Skr. such a form as SARAH or BAA 

for T77. 

qrat, Pr. vert, Skr. Tara. 

qg of Tẹ or Wear, as in No. IT. 

3s of Ia, Pr. gat, Skr. sear. 

aS in ta, Ba &c., Pr. asg, Skr. are. 

-@, Pr. 8T, Skr. 9 

area of arfaar, Pr. Antes or IAES, Skr. AVS. 

@t of gga or atga, as in Nos. I, IV and VI. 

qw of 2f as in No. IV. 

ats, Pr. arg, Skr. afẹ. 

HA, Pr. Aa, Skr. Aa: 20s. 


Td; Pru, Skr. È.. 
49 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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Blew of Hise, Pr. Hest, Skr. FAT. 

ae of qu, Pr. sage, Skr. Safar. 

te, as in Nos. I, IV, and VI. 

aa or sre, Pr. are, Skr. F. 

fata, Pr. ator, Skr. atara, by HELET for ANTA. 

qts, Pr. area, Skr. TEF. 

AAT of ARF, Apabhr. aë, Pr. geot, i Skr. ammi, by analogy, 
for Sara, 

t as in Nos. I, II, IV and VI. 

Tt or 7a of Frais as in Nos. T and V. 

ST of Sta, as in Nos. I and V. * 

ete, Pr. gx, Skr. ata. 

dí as in Nos. 1I, V, and VI. 

fà as Ẹẹ in No. I. 


( No. VIII) 
arent, Pr, RQA, Skr. Hare. 
SW of aÑ, as in No. VII. 
SITQUIT, Pr. acqor, Skr. ARA as in saan &o. 


3J of TM, Pr. goa, Skr. Jer as in gen. 

pg as Nos. II, IV, V and VI. ; 

HN, Apabhr. args, Pr. a3, Skr. such a form as ST or cu 
for J47, as in No. VII. 

GFA as Tet in No. I. 


am as in No. II, and as wer and gj in Nos. IV and V. 
SS of SS, Pr. 3g, Skr. SE as in sgwd. 

wr as in Nos. ‘I, V, and VII. 

Eur as in Nos. IV, VI, and VII. 

g, as d in No. IV. 

NA of Wg, as Wa in No. IV. 

St as in No. I. 


X, Apabhr. ug, Pr. Ue, Skr. Ty, as zz in No. IV and qg in No. VI 


You will find that in the Marathi passa 


Eethere are about 58 
differant words of w 


hich 26 or a few less than a half are derived 
from the Sanskrit through the Prakrits; in the Gujarati there are 
42 out of which 23 or a few more than a h 


ey alf are of the latter 
description; in the Sindhi the proportion is 38 t0.21, or somewhat 


greater than a half; in the Panjabi 44 to 23 Or a half; in-the: High 
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Hindi 48 to 23 or a little less than a half; in the Braj 45 to 29, 7, e. 
about two-thirds; in the Bengali 71 to 27, i. e, about two-fifths; 
and in the Oriya 32 to 15 or a little less than a half. I have not 
taken into consideration other words which do come to us un- 
doubtedly through the Prakrits, but the etymology of which is 
not so obvious. These would increase the proportion and bring 
it to more than one-half in most of the cases. In this list there 
are three or four words such as «TH, and 42, which may be called 
old Tatsama, since they exist unchanged in the Prakrits, and the 
rest may be called. cld Tadbhavas. 


Now in these passages you will also have seen a large number 
of words such as STST4T, 9TSTSTST, SYST, TAN, MFF, WML, AT, AT, 
TAR, F, BANS, TH, Caras &c., which are exactly the same as in 
Sanskrit. They could not have existed in those forms in the 
Prakrits, and hence it is clear that they were introduced long 
after the Prakrit period; and the tendency now-a-days in our 
languages is to introduce more of such words. These may be 
called modern Tatsamas. But some of these have undergone 
a-corruption since they were adopted. Thus «*H is pronounced 


‘ap StH; WH, wu; uf, watt; EA, PR; and war, Fat or FT; 


while the Prakrit corruptions of these are HFA, "*H, GAA, Fat, 
and für. Such words therefore are modern Tadbhavas. 


At the end of my observations on the Prakrits in the last 
lecture, I gave a list of vocables existing in those dialects which 
are. called Desyas by native grammarians, and showed that 
several of them existed in our vernaculars also. We observe 
from the above passages, which contain such words as SUE, 
aga, and miaa, that there are in the modern dialects words of 
an Arabic or Persian origin also. Thus we may distinguish 
these elements in the vocabulary of the vernaculars of Northern 
India :—1. Old Tadbhava, 2. Old Tatsama, 3. Modern Tadbhava, 
4. Modern Tatsama, 5. Desya, 6. Arabic, and 7. Persian. 


*.Tn'its nature the old Tatsama element is but a small quantity 
and the main skeleton of our languages is made up of the oid 
T&dbhava. It forms the principal constituent of the sneech of 
the middle classes. The higher classes, however, use the Modern . 
Tatsame-snd.Tedbheva,clement o a much larger extent; and 
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the language spoken by learned men is heavily loaded with pure 
Sanskrit words. This element has succeeded in driving out a 
very appreciable portion of the first in some of the languages, 
The Bengali contains the largest number of pure Sanskrit words, 
and hence one who knows Sanskrit can master the language in 
but a few weeks. The old Tadbhava element is reduced to the 
smallest minimum in what is called Sādhu bhāsā or the speech 
of the educated. According to the extent of the modern Tatsama 
or Tadbhava element, the other languages may be arranged in 


the following order :—Oriya, Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati, Punjabi, 
Sindhi. ; 


It must, however, be remarked that the modern Tatsamas 
appear in a pure or correct Sanskrit form only in the written 
language. The Bengalis in actually pronouncing these words 
corrupt them in a manner which renders them unrecognizable as 
Sanskrit words; and often in the same way as the old Prakrit 
speakers did. Thus sar is pronounced aat, fat zw, HINT ALE, 
&c. The same is the case more or less with the speakers of the 
other languages, so that the pure Sanskrit words that we meet 
with in the written modern vernaculars, may be considered 
modern Tadbhavas and in rare cases Prakrit Tadbhavas. The 
educated classes, however, in Maharashtra and Gujarat, and to a 
certain extent in the Hindi provinces, pronounce the Sanskrit 
words correctly. The Sindi, however, contains but a few pure 
Sanskrit words; hence it is rich in the old Tadbhava element, 
while it draws largely upon the Persian and Arabic. 


This foreign element is used in our dialects, principally in 
political matters. Persian and Arabic words are also used in 
the concerns of ordinary life, but their number is limited. The 
higher classes and learned men very rarely use them ; while that 
element enters largely into the speech of the Mahomedans in the 
different provinces and the Parsis. And the Mahomedans in the 
Hindi area use such a large number of these words that their 
language is by some considered an independent dialect and called 


Urdu, but it differs from the High Hindi in nothing further. than: 
in the use of these foreign words. 


_ But though the vocabulary of our languages is thus composite, 
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the grammar is in every way the same that they have inherited 
from the Prakrits. Here there is no mixture of different elements. 
A good many of the forms now in use have been constructed since 
the Prakrit period ; but, as I hope to show you, they are simply 
combinations or adaptations of existing Prakrit forms. Thus we 
will divide our examination of the vernaculars into three branches. 
(1) In the first we will trace out the Sanskrit words which were 
transformed in the Pali and the Prakrits in the various ways we 
have noticed, and discover the operation of the same or other 
laws in their further transformation, if they have undergone any, 
as also in the transformation of other words which remained 
unchanged in the Prakrits or were imported from Sanskrit at. a 
later period. (II) In the second we will trace out the Prakrit or 
Apabhramsa grammatical forms: ( 1II ) and in the third, examine 
the new or reconstructed forms and find out the principles upon 
which they have been made up. 


The phonetic changes which the words of a living language 
undergo involve, as a general rule, economy of exertion in its 
widest sense ; but there are some which do not, or which require 
increased effort. Economy may sometimes be effected in more 
ways than one. For instance, the assimilation of vowels to 
consonants may be effected by changing st to sif and thence 
to 3, or to q and z. Some people have a predilection for 
the former, others for the latter. Again, one mode of change 
may be economical to some and another opposed to it to others. 
Thus the assimilation involved in the less open vowels 3 and is 
of importance to some, but of little consequence to others; and 
they prefer the economy arising from the change of these vowels 
to 3, since this does not require any movement of the tongue or 
the lips. Here then we have two kinds of peculiarities. Again, 
if an ordinary change has a very comprehensive range or is 
almost universal in a language, and if other ordinary changes do 
not keep pace with it, and are to be found only in a limited 
number of instances, that ordinary change must be considered 
to be due to a peculiar vocal habit or incapacity. The assimila- 
tion of conjuncts and of the diphthongs in the Pali and the Pra- 
krits, and the elision of uninitial consonants in the latter, are 
changes of this nature. And finally, there is all the greater reason, 
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for attributing changes that involve no economy or. necessitate 
greater. exertion; such as the change of dentals to cerebrals or of 
sonants to surds, to vocal peculiarities. .These. several kinds of 
peculiarities give distinct individualities, so far as. the external. 
forms of words are concerned, to languages derived from’ one and 
the same primitive language. Thus then, some Bhonsle changes 
are special or peculiar, and others ordinary. 


®“Wre'will now take up in order the instances observable in the 
Paliand the Prakrits of these two kinds of changes and trace 
them in the vernaculars, and also endeavour to find out whether 
these dialects have preserved any of the Pali and Prakrit pecu- 


liarities or developed new ones. 
Wo 


LANs first as regards coda The following are some o of the in-: 
tances with the vernacular forms of the words in which Sanskrit 
æ is changed to st, x, or J in the Prakrits :— 


-. [Table 1: Skr. 3 changed to st] 


j ‘Skr. em: skin, Pr. «fw, M. erat inm. | 
Skr. yE: rubbed away, slender, Pr. wet, G. and H. We as a 


nodi 


.- . „Verbal base in weg and wear. 
Skr. wq soft, Pr. am, M. and G. mx. 
„Skr. zw: bull, Pr. geet, H. wae. 
~ Skr: Sst: proper name, Pr. Bret, M. G. H; are or *ETeET. 
Skr. ga straw, Pr. aot, M. qur. 
" a . [ Table 2: Skr. x changed to g ] 
m Ble. Bat TU Pr. t@at, M. ata, Uer: 
os gaada heart, Pr, ert, H. B. O. fa or RT, old M. fed, 
Mod. M. fa, S. eit, ows, G. exar, P: fear, à 
I TER sweet, Pr. fae, P. feat, H. ater, B. O. (Rar, Gr dens 


d : _ ( ZE: seen, Pr. fast, G. «iit, S. fat. 
n Skr. JR: sight, Pr. fadt, M. H. ais or dist. 
p. ) Eau of gxr is seen, ipu ev nsi Ev 
NES in (amr, S. Sa in few, O fa in RR. 


“Six, qme: jackal, Pr. Ra, G. B. Rrra, H. Rea, 
` “Skr, T pity, disgust, Pr, fem, H, fa, P. iu, 


wees a Rta 
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2 Skr. Sa horn, Pr. few, M. B. O; Mos G. H. yis Qi ‘Rens. 


S. A wed 


Skr. Sf: husbandry, Pr. fee, H. S. fe in fata and ere. 
Skr. qwr thirst, Pr. frat, P. (aer, S. Gr. 


Skr. IW: a vulture, Pr. frat, S. fira, M. G. H. ftw, M. "f or 
fare; also, B. Rrr, = and q being the same termination, 


Skr. Qa: death, Pr. ea, H. cis. 
Skr. vq ghee, Pr. fst, O. Aa, G. H. P. B. dt, 8. fig... 
Skr. Feed: name of a deity, Pr. feong, H. AR. 


He 


Skr. Araze mother’s house, Pr. NTgWX, or aget, M. mm, G. 


Were or RT. 


Skr. Raga. father's house, Pr, rut, or (arx, H. diet, GE drax. 


[ Table 3: Skr. % changed to s. | 


Skr. Jes to ask, Pr. gee, P. gw in gem, S. SIGN H. G. 


gs in yæat-ġ, M. gw in Fatt. ens 
Skr. TE: rained, Pr. gt, P. Ecu S. gat, G. ES 
Skr. MAT rain, Pr. mss, M. qe, H. mre. 
Skr. tS straight, Pr. soa, M. Sw. Erg 
Skr. faa: father, Pr. fast, S. P. fas’. 


Skr, Atacaet mother’s sister, Pr. arsftet, H. mt, M. reat. 


The others have at&t, probably by dropping DOE S. 
Skr. TR: a bee, Pr. um, M. wt. 


The word 4% has Wat in the Prakrits according to the gram- 


marians, but rat also must have, existed; so also 3v has fag. 


Some of. the above words have two forms i in the Prakrits, nu 


boon omitted. There & are other words having two or even “three 


‘1 Mr. Beams considers the g of the 8^ fas, wry, &c., to be the nom.’ sing. 


termination and not a transformation of the Sanskrit 4, But he is evidently 


»wrong, since this appears inthe oblique.cases also, as RIT, AIRY, &c.; 
: while the. nom; sing. y does. not, as. in aga, gen. sing.. of dg “a. country, ” 


The words have X even in those language, such as the P. and: M., which , have 
discarded-the nom: -sing--S-andit- "appears-even-in-- -the- feminine: word ATS 


So CX 


which cannot take the masciline termination V: 
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Prakrit forms, one. of which occurs in one of the vernaculars, and 
the other or others in another. Thus :— 


[ Table 4: Skr 3: its different changes. | 


Pr Eria NUUS us 
À Pr. avt, M. avr, P. qur in quier. 
feat or at, G. Hat, H. fear, P. 
| ers rir or fe 
wat, M for € or PA in 
5 dar, B. È or $ in tz", O. mgr. 


: (sit, G. S. sit, H. gsm. 
Skr. qe: dead, — Pr. taa, M. 8 for aa in Far. 


( agLIG, ms get, H. P. gt, O 
Jet, B. FST. 


agr, S. adt, H. P. ast, B.O. as, M. 
“dial., æg inthe sense of “large”, 
, M. G. S, qz in asa and 
L Wi, meaning “ elder.” 
(ag, M. ote, G.'ure, as in od, a car- 
le buncle. 
7 


Skr.. goa straw. 


Skr. aR. done, Pr. 


Skr. 3*3: old, Pr. 


ae 


Skr. JSR back, Pr. Fe fig, G. H. fe, O. faz, B.faz 


Uwe, G. ya P, af. 


RRIT o FT: , M. a, dH. 
Skr. RIFT earth, Pr f or a, sabi 88) 
(igo, G. H, P. Gd, S. fi. 


( RTE, G. S. P. H. arg or wr, G. 
| Ham, O. B, m$ and argat 
| contracted to Wa, meaning ‘a 
Skr. Arget mother, Pr. ......< woman’ generally. 
| arse, S. P. H. Ars or Ars. 
Bae Riq and G. P. H. B.O. mr are 
from Pr. Ret, Skr. arat. 


Skr. wrgw: brother, Pr.-..... c Md E. n 5 Cs TON 
I 


As the Pali and the Prakrit alphabet, on account of these changes, 
has no *, so do the vernacular alphabets not possess it. Sanskrit 
words containing the vowel have, however, been tecently import 
ed into the languages; but since even in those words, it is not 
correctly pronounced except by a few learned men, it cannot be 
said really to exist in vernacular speech, notwithstanding .the 
use of those words. The usual modern pronunciation of the 
vowel is x, R, $* or 93m. 
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Another characteristic change we noticed in the Prakrits is 
the softening of and v to v and at before double consonants. A 
good many words so changed have descended to the vernaculars. 
Thus :— 


[ Table 5: Skr. 3 and g softened before conjuncts] 


Skr æt: red lead, Pr. Regi or wezi, M. m, H. tax, G. B. 

Skr. Ten: a kind of tree, Pr. iiv or fara, M. Bare or 3ta. 

Skr. fivz: a ball, a bundle, Pr. Rust or Wet, M. terts, H. P. 
fist, G. fst, S. fret or N. 

Skr: WAFA a volume, Pr. (rers, H. P. Gar and drár, M. G. 
tefl, S. Fray and get, O. deft, B. Git or get. 

Skr. zt: a mallet, Pr. Amt, M. H. Wim, G. Are, S. gf, B. 
O. qz. 

Skr. Herm value, Pr. arg, H. M. ats, O. ug, G. Ae. 

Skr. wet a kind of grass, Pr. Heat, M. Mar in aum, H. P. 
Arar, S. G. ara, O. gr. 

Skr. am: free, Pr. Hit, M. P. ate in Hiwzr, G. Ate in AFD, 
S. Rieg, O. BHAT. 

Skr. gir: a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. gunt, HL era, 
P. eRe or Sta, G. sur, S. p, M. eG, from Pr. greet. 

Skr. seg: a bunch, Pr. Wrezt, B. wha, a, or sim, O. Ñg, 
M. tia, H. P. genT, G. vent, S. gT (by transposition ) or NAT. 

Skr. pga white leprosy, Pr. wiz, M. ate, H. G. wie, S. Pg, 
B. Bs, HS, or HS, O. Hie or $2. 

Skr. BIT: elbow, Pr. Hiatt, M. «iq, G. Brake. 

Skr. gost the trunk of an elephant, Pr. wivzr, M. wig, P. ge, 
H. $ or He, G. de, S. He, B. O. ziz, O. ate? 

Skr. quz, mouth, Pr. divz, M. ats. 

Skr. RUSH a puddle, Pr. Hos, M. «iz, Q. Het, eS. " 

Skr. ura foolish, Pr. Ate orum, H. P. ata, S. Wig, ari, M. 
ate? 

Skr. g4 a pot-belly, Pr. are, H. P. ata, M. aia, G. $3. 

The G. sir ‘to pronounce’ from Skr. and Pr. San, MSS 
“to transgress’ from Skr. Pr. sgg, G. area, M. sitet, H. ater 
‘to vomit’ from Pr. siz, Skr. sT, are also later instances 


of the operation of the same law. 
50 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV ]. 
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The change of z to T is, according to the grammarians, optional 
in the Prakrits and that of z to sit necessary. But in both Cases 
we find two forms in the vernaculars. Still the prevailing forms 
in the latter are those in 2it, while those in S are rare, and mostly 
tobe found in Bengali and Oriya, which languages, and more 
especially the first, have a predilection for 3, in which case it is 
possible they may have changed the Prakrit sit to s. 


In the Pali and Prakrits, the v and sit in these cases are short; 
but the vernaculars, having dropped one of the following double 
consonants, have, according to a general rule to be noticed here- 
after, lengthened the vowels. When instead of a double conso- 
nant, there is a conjunct of a nasal and a mute as in We and 
acs, the nasal consonant is reduced to a simple anusvara or 
nasal sound, so as to give to the conjunct the character of a 
simple consonant, and the q or St is pronounced long as in ar 
and atg. In this manner, though the Prakrit short T and sit are, 
in the instances in which we possess an evidence of their 
existence, lengthened, I think in some of the vernaculars at least 
we have these vowels. For in a good many instances in Marathi 
and Gujarati v and Sif are pronounced short. There is a rule 
which in Marathi is almost universal, and in Gujarati often 
observable, in virtue of which the accent or the whole weight of 
the sound of a word falls on the final sm or d of nouns in the 
former, and the final sit or & in the latter; and the preceding 
vowels are rendered short while in the original Sanskrit and in 
Hindi they are long. Thus :-- 


[ Table 6 : Treatment of long vowels in Prakrit and 
Modern Vernaculars ] i: 
Skr. ze: a worm, Pr. Itsa, H. atest, M. er. 
Skr. tee! a nail, Pr. éreeit, H. ster, M. fürzr. 
Skr. TE: à well, Pr. aaoi, H. Hen, G. mr. 
Skr. faa: leopard, Pr. fsrasit, H. *ftar, M. far, G. Rrat. 
Skr. Yee a bangle, Pr. rgeit, H. yer, M. ser, G. get. 
Skr. stor: lime, Pr. guetit, H. sat, M. IT, G. Sat. 
And many more instances might be given. Similarly in 
Marathi the preceding long vowels are shortened when the termi- 
nations of the oblique cases are applied, as in Rea, Gere, Sera, 
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fere, STR, sta, ITTA, &e., dative singulars of wae ‘beggary,’ 
ate ‘crop,’ vie ‘a worm,’ fis‘ flour,’ Ha ‘sun,’ wm ‘hunger,’ 
mæ ‘molasses,’ &c. Ifso, then by a necessary law of Marathi 
speech, the q and sit of Wet ‘gone,’ eet ‘done,’ WZT ‘a gather- 
ing,’ Set ‘as much,’ Get ‘sweetmeat,’ det’ a horse,’ ESET 

charcoal,’ ant ‘ the ankle,’ SET‘ a pair,’ &c., and of stoma ‘to 
cowdung,’ state ‘to a field,’ ta ‘to a market,’ grua ‘to a child,’ 
mate ‘to a race,’ TITE ‘to a thief,’ deta ‘to a boy,’ &c., must be 
short. And if the Marathi speaker will compare his pronunciation 
of àg, Aa, A, Ata, Wt, &c., with that of Hat, sara, SIVITW, Aare, 
gta, &c., he will find that the quantity of v and sit in these latter 
words is shorter than in the former. Similarly, in Gujarati the first 
q and sit of Hat ‘how large,’ Het ‘a mad man, wet‘ end,’ Wet ‘an 
upper storey, Ax ‘a gathering,’ iat lap, dei ‘a horse,’ iT 
pl. ‘rice,’ tat ‘broad,’ diu pl. ‘ three-quarters,’ APR ' jessamine, ’ 
Beat ‘charcoal,’ &c., must be short. In Gujarati the penultimate 
vowel of a monosyllabic root is, as in Hindi, shortened in the 
causal, as in gută ‘toadhere,’ wired ‘to cause to adhere,’ ‘join,’ 
grag ‘ to run,’ wares ‘to cause to run,’ vw ‘to learn, frd to 
teach,’ aftag ‘to sew,’ rare ‘to cause to sew,’ ated ‘to fear,’ Seared 
‘to terrify,’ &c. But in Hindi the short vowels that take the place 
of v and sit are 3 and z, as in furat ‘to show ’ from wat ‘to see,’ 
garat ‘ to caus? to wash’ from “tat ‘to wash,’ &c. But in Gujarati 
the q and sit are not changed to 3 and g but remain, as in ZWTeá 
‘to show,’ mated ‘to cause to take’ from v4 ‘to take, arated to 
cause to wash’ from aad ‘to wash,’ Stated ‘ to show ' from stag 
‘to see, &o., which they cannot do by the general rule if they are 
long. They must therefore be pronounced short. And as & 
matter of fact, it will be found that the Gujarati people in these 
and several other cases, give a short sound to these vowels. In 
the Malvani dialect of Marathi sit is very often pronounced 
like the English o in pot, and v like e in pel. In Bengali the sit 
to which at is converted in ordinary speech is also broad and 
short, and we have reason to believe that both and at when 
they really occur in words, are often pronounced short in that and 
the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bihar and Mithila. 


It may be urged against one of the arguments I have used, 
that if the T and ait in Stare and mata are short, the first st in 
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grata ‘to the hand,’ tara ‘to the ear,’ &c., must also be short, and 
consequently these vowels must be changed to 9st. But & is not 
necessarily the short form of sr, or Ht the long form of st Foy 
in pronouncing at the lips and the upper and lower parts of the 
mouth are much more widely apart from each other than ip 
pronouncing $5 so that the difference between the two is not 
simply of quantity but of quality also. The first ar of such words 
as stare and Wraer ‘maddened,’ is therefore short AT; that is, in 
pronouncing it, the vocal organs are in the same condition as in 
plonouncing long zit, but the time occupied is shorter than in the 
case of tho latter. The that we have got in Sanskrit is short, 
but in most of the vernaculars we have a long & which takes 
longer time to pronounce than the Sanskrit a, while the oondition 
of the vocal organs is the same. The final at of words is silent in 
the vernaculars, but at the same time the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is lengthened. Thus wo ‘virtue ' is, as a Sanskrit word, 
pronounced gu-na, but in Marathi and Gujarati it is gum; and 
in Hindi gun; Sanskrit ZS gu-da ‘molasses’ is in Marathi gud; 
Sanskrit fq ti-/a ' sesamum ’ is in Marathi and Gujarati &/ and 
Hindi til. In the same way, the word v9r is in Sanskrit pronounc- 
ed ra-tha, but when in vernacular pronunciation it becomes rath, 

the a is not the short <1, but 1 pronounced long, as if the word 
were ra-ath without a pause between the two as. The long 3t and 

the short are found side by side in such a word as Hea, which as 

pronounced in Sanskrit is madana with three consonants each 
followed by the Sanskrit or short =. In the modern languages; 

however, the first syllable has its 4 as in Sanskrit, but that of the 

second is lengthened, and in the last it is dropped, and the word 

thus becomes madaan. 

This peculiarity of softening 3 and s to v and sit has been pre- 


served by the vernaculars. lt is not necessary that a conjunct 
consonant should follow. 'Thus:-- 


[Table 7: change of g and s short v and sit in 
Modern Vernaculars, ] 


Hindustani 
faxtat or sar to mock, from Skr. Gera, 
faera or Feta morning, from Skr. fara, Pr. emt 
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aaat invitation, from Pr. (aurea, Skr. fast. 
AET pleasing, from Skr. quc, Pr. Teen. 
ead or Wer agreeable, from Pr. germ for such a Sanskrit 
form as Bara. 
Hew or Her front or van-guard the first part of which is from 
Pr. 82, Skr. Su; 
SUG or aag a wooden mortar, from Skr. THAT. 
Gujarati 
are in Agg face, from Pr. ge, Skr. gu. 
wiz ground, the M. and H. form being ¥é. 
st in iver, Pr. gavel, Skr. TIVE: or AaTH:; mix a family priest 
from Skr. Pr. zs. 
Marathi 


Hem a couple, from Pr. fren, Skr. Aga: erat to mock, Skr. 
fera; set the lock of hair on the head, from Pr. Bige, Skr. 
Ranes; nert or AR in front, of which ate is from gg as above; 
aa (dial. ) from Pr. sawi as above; faxer or axet a kind of 
flower. 

Panjabi 


faz ore poison, from Pr. a, Skr. Aq; fz or ùs father, for Pr. 
Re, Skr. Gae:; sat invitation, from Pr. ara, Skr. Aaea; Arex 
van-guard, as above; WSF end, from Pr. gam, Skr. gaa. 

Bengali 

ata door, for Pr. gant; BRT a razor, for Pr. Heit, Skr. spo: 
B. O. Aa mustache, for gm, Pr. AER, Skr. S49; sira or Ba to hear, 
for Pr. gut; Banes or Sate a jackal, for Pr. are, Skr. sare. 

The v and sit, to which z and v are thus reduced must be short, 
since there is no reason here why the quantity should be increased. 

Of the instances in which long and s; are softened to long 
v and sif in the Prakrits, the vernaculars have retained the 
following:— 

[ Table 8: change of and & to long q and sit] 


Skr. Qasr myrobalan, Pr. agea, M. ser, G. aeg, H. P, TET, 
S. age. 
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Skr. age betel leaf, Pr. qe, H. P. arte, M. atit, in aiet 
a seller of betel leaves, G. tare in qur. 


Skr. 4g, Pr. dz, M, sim. 


More modern instances of this change are :— 


[ Table 9: the same changes in more modern words ] 
H, ata or gg, B. ag, a lemon. 
H. «m or Ale mustache, Pr. Ae or AT. 
G. 83 in that manner, from Skr. dear. 
G. 8a to scatter, from Pr. @ex, Skr. AR. 


G. Wag to pull, for H. daat. 
O, we hunger, for the x or wae of the others. 


Of the few instances in which ¢ is softened to st in the Prakrits, 
the vernaculars have retained get in the M. G. waa, H. saat, O. 
asai and P. smadi or gaat. Though qgan does not occur, still 
qe which stands for m@ in this word is preserved in several 
words, as M, quate ‘echo,’ for Skr. afar, vasa ‘the uvula’ for 
Skr. RRE, Test or saas, H. ques for Skr. waesrar &o. 
No more instances of this change are givenby the grammarians, 
but, as observed in the last lecture, the substitution of st for g or 
v in one of the two or more places in which it occurs in some 
words indicates a tendency in the Prakrits towards this change. 
The vernaculars have got more instances. Thus:— 


[ Table 10: z changed to «1 ] 


M. G. S. qw examination, test, H, P. B. O. qug, Skr. TAT, 
Pr. ita; also the verb wait 


M. H. P. G. Arata-ti to see closely, Skr. Alem, Pr. ARF. 
M. H. G. Rawi-at-ġ, P. AFET to Scatter, Skr. fafegv, Pr. (3- 
RET, ( S. axa ). 
H. agat to divert, amuse, Skr. fagx. 
H. wad holy ashes, Skr. Mana. 
deem ee XS sister, Skr. Wt, Pr, wzwfi: also SEN or (ew, 


H. Taat or Tee, S, Trew, B. qt, to wear P, qR 
E ; à » LT. Wen, Skr. 
qa, i 
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M. G. qwrt but, also, Pr. goùt, Skr. gm. 

M. H, aa an herd, Skr. zsrz:. 

P. Yea a learned man, Skr. qfza, 

P. at an omen, Skr, pa. 

But in Gujarati the tendency has operated very widely,as will 
be seen from the following :— 

[ Table 11: The same: 3 or * or € changed to sr in Gujarati ] 


G. Skr. or Pr. M.or H. 

FEF to write... es. fp OR See H. Qaa. 
TST to be spoilt......... AS ee M. Garett, H. arem, 
Wed to be got ............ Agi ore M. taut, H. fear. 
EASELS an RFT uuu. M. AM, HL Geer, 
Hau difficult -s tpfa ote con M. «avr, H. «fa. 
JEA to yaWwn eee ARTS cet H. Aram. 
ags a kind of plant... gaien M. gzz, H. gent. 
ATTE man.eeeeees FST oe M, mm, H. arse. 
rte sre f EAT ge) Ee 
MAMAS lightos. eiee TEENI a00000000000 ( M. sxe or saaa (dial) 
HSE a corpse ...#....... aa with z............ M. gear. 
qw difficult ............ RTA usus. M. H. ATA. 
Tz to swallow <... bs ere M. Bhatt. 
WAU a dream ............ Pr RM, Ska, e, B. em, M, vr ore 
tè one's self, bodily... fue body .. .. M. fave. 
HT pretext... POM) ete C EDICRP Wl, fe EL 
xar thought, acre c M. Arar 
mo virtue, quality...... SUD vec M. BUT, H. oa 
"UT name of Krsna, ; 

of & MAD eee esseeecereee ees RCE eee M Be 


And there are many other instances, such as Rtg ‘to walk,’ 
zea ‘to last, ’ and ated ‘ to twist,’ the Marathi forms of which 
are Tart, faut, and gt. Thus Sanskrit, Prakrit, and even 
foreign words such as AT@A ‘known,’ which becomes HISA, change 
their or 3 to st. The Gujarati people have thus got a habit of 
careless pronunciation. After forming the contact necessary for 
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pronouncing a consonant, they emit the breath; without com- 
pressing it at the palatal or labial position, and thus save the 
trouble of raising the middle of the ‘tongue to the palate, or of 
rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation, the first characteristic vowel 
‘change observable in the Pali and the Prakrits which we have to 
notice, is that of the Sanskrit & and sif to v and at. Most of the 
nouns having and eit are in Sanskrit attributives formed from other 
nouns, and as these are formed in other ways in our language we 
cannot expect to find many instances of them. Still there are a 
good many, and enough to show that our vernaculars have inhe- 
rited these Pali and Prakrit transformations of the Sanskrit V 
and at. Thus :- 

[ Tablerl2 : & and sit changed to v and sir. ] 

Skr. 3H red chalk, Pr. Ws, M. H. we. 

Skr. Sad pilot, Pr. ag, H. Fac. 

Skr. &@ oil, Pr. àg, M. G. H. ae. 

Skr. 4arígw parties to a marriage, Pr. Javea, G. dq, B. aang, 
M. ( dial. ) 3z. 

Sk. Xas moss, Pr. Haw, M. ae, G. Hats, H. Fats, B. Bara. 

Skr. Waa rock-salt, Pr. wea, H. P. Hart, M. Wà in asm, S. 

Skr. HGF: learned in the Vedas, Pr. IÑ, G. Wa. 

Skr. Wawa good fortune, husband's love, Pr. Gem, H. B. O. 
atert, -S. P. shorten the sit to 3, and H.' also, optionally. 

Skr. tt son's son, Pr. dist, P. dia or Gat, H. qrar, S. qta. 

Skr. 8ifEx.2 pearl, Pr. ANT, M. arát G. S. P. B. R. 

Skr. ła: , Pr. Seit, S. 3S. 

Skr. viv, Pr. tt M. H., sim, S. R. 

The Sanskrit syllables 44 and 9 are, you will remember, 

often changed tog and sit in the Pali and the Prakrits, The 


following instances of this change have come down to the verna- 
culars :- 


[ Table 13: st? and s changed to v and si] 
M. * to carry, H. $, Pr. X, Skr. aq, 
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< . M.G Bate thirty-three, H. diz, P. wt, B. AGT, O. adie Pr. 
adie, Skr. sumar. 

M. &@ a plantain, G. g, H. et &c., Pr. FS for TAs, Skr. 
HIT, 

M. &tor salt, Pr. Am, Skr. zan; H. stra dew, Pr. mema, Skr, 
ATRIA, 


M. anma bent, Pr. Ama, Skr. aqaa. 
M. G. NST a plumb, Pr. FAA, Skr. AIZATEF:. 
M.NI jujube fruit, Pr. J for sq or a, Skr. Aax. 


The Pali and the Prakrits on account of these changes lost the 
Sanskrit diphthongs È and sit. But several of the vernaculars 
have got them back by combining the vowels 31 and z, and & and 
7, short or long, brought together by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits. A hiatus, which requires the intonated breath to be 
let off twice successively without being stopped or compressed, is 
mostly felt to be burdensome, and is in consequence avoided in 
several ways. Where the two vow els can combine into one 
sound, a diphthong is formed out cf them. Thus and ay are 
combinations of ag and a3. In pronouncing these last, the 
breath has to be emitted twice, while in sounding the former, the 
same current is first let off through the position of 3, and after- 
wards through that of z and s. The first part of the diphthong 
is thus a very short st, to which half a mātrā, as previously ob- 
served, has been allowed by the grammarians. The following 
are instances of this formation :— 


[ Table 14: t and g combined into Q ] 


= Skr. mAg entered, Pr. «zz, H. old M. zr. 
—. Skr. snaa sit, Pr. saga, M. H. aaut-at by the dropping 
of the initial v. 
Skr. gufae sat, Pr. saza, H. P. Eri 
Skr. wat name of a tree, Pr. wat, M. P. H. at 
Skr. «fe nanie'of a tree, Pr. sara, H. èa by dropping 4. 
Skr. ade a bull, Pr. azg, M. H. P. ET 
Skr. aga like that, Pr. RU, Apabhr. aza, M. H: P. ir. - 
Skr. ARA a female buffalo, Pr. wget, M; Q9, H: Ww, P. Wt, or 
A 
aq, 
$1 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Woeks, Vol. IV.] ` 
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` Bkr. rfr sister, Pr. azor, P. M. (dial) da, H; Bu (1 more 
commonly a£. ) 

Skr. m0 a certain god, Pr. gez, H. (atr. 

Skr. R(93 dirty, Pr. azg, H. P. àg, old M. 8. 
^o Skr. qi@aa holy thread, Pr. TATA; B. War. 

In this manner the Hindi, Marathi and Panjabi combine st and 
€ or£ into t. Sometimes the Ẹ so formed is dropped by the Ma- 
rathj, and we have optionally qWUt fcr TAU, A for WA, and war 
for wr. Bengali, and Oriya have aa for aa. The former has qw 


in addition, so that these languages also seem to have once form- 
ed & out of the two vowels. 


[ Table 15 : 3t and $ combined into sir ] 


Skr. BEE a chaplet, Pr. ngs, H. P. det, B. O. was. 
Skr. agu fourth, Pr. ager, M. H. P. «itur, O. ara, 


Skr. Ws a squaie, Pr. awe, M. H. P. ate. Similarly other 
compounds of Wax; as AN, Tela, TRI. &c., B.O. S. also have =, 
Skr. STA the son of an elder brother, Pr, dgsw, H. eta. — 

Skr. AYA a bee, Pr. agaga, H. imet by dropping £. 

Skr. 7a girl, a daughter-in-law, Pr. ag, O. at. 

When sometimes the Prakrits combined 3t and 3 or à and3, 
they formed q and Sit out of them. For, as we have seen, the 
passage from one position to another in the same breath was im- 
possible to the speakers of the Prakrits and the Pali; Thus wé 
have Ait for mat, Skr. AAT; ÀT for EX, Skr. wax; Ber for ATA, 
Skr. tq ; SAH for Asa, Skr. aad &o, | 

Similarly aq and 3q form V and sit in the vernacular "When 
final X of T and 4 is not pronounced, these semi-vowels easily 
pass into € and 3 which with ie) previous E form those "dipli- 
thongs :-— 

_ [Table 16: aq changed to & ] 

Skr. naa god of love, Pr, Ramt or Haut, H. Xa. 

„Skr. wrt night, Pr. toi or taf, H. Pa 

Skr. aqq the eye, H. aa, P. Ao s9 A 

Skr. wa fear, H. P. 3,— cf ; y 


L KeS euer 


y a 


Soaig ate pier e 
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Skr. sa victory, H. P. È. 
Skr. sta hundred, Pr. aH or wa, H. P. 8, 
. Skr. qaa speech, Pr, qaot or qur, H. FA. 


The Marathi does not follow the Hindi and Panjabi here, 
For, according to the modern way of pronunciation as observed 
before, the final s: of words not being pronounced, the vowel of 
the preceding syllable is lengthened. The st of the first syllable 
of wr and Wa being thus long, prevents the formation of &; while 
that of 4 being so in such words as aaa that semivowel is not re- 
duced to 2, and hence we have now. But these obstacles are set 
aside in the Hindi and the Panjabi, the tindency to form the 
diphthongs being strong. When however, the Marathi was ina 
state of formation it retained the Prakrit peculiarity and chang- 
ed the syllable sur to v, as in a for zam, Ww (old) for ua, d of 
neuter nouns such as *3àb and arm for the suf of the Prakrit &gd 
and amt, ẹ and Ù of øt and gr for the Prakrit q and m, &e. 
This change is due to a weakened pronunciation of q. In modern 
times even T is often sounded like q. For, in producing these 
two sounds the middle of the tongue being raised, the forepart 
falls lower than in sounding z. When, therefcre, in pronouncing 
. q the middle is not raised sufficiently high, the sound becomes q 
and not z, because this requires the forepsit also to be raised higher, 


Thus in the following instances aa forms 3it:— 
[Table 17 : sx changed to a] 


` Skr. wag white, Pr. wae, H. P. drat, M. waat. 
Skr. anaa newly learned, Pr. smt, H. Ra, M. Rusa 
` of ANKET. 
Skr. waa a dwelling, Pr. waon, H. ita P. vier. 
Skr. pag a mouthful, Pr. ag, H. t or Fe. 
.. Skr. qada butter, Pr. auia, H. at, P. aof, M. aici from tho 
Pr, avra. 
. Skr. ana bowing, Apabhr. aaa, H. atar, P.«iur, M. exit, 
Skr. gaa cutting, Pr. gaa, H. ort. | 
7 Skr. amar a shell, Pr. gat, E. P. M. atet, M. «ast aleo, 
- kr; aye, a fellow-wife, Pr. «att, H. dia, M. qum, ; 
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Skr. wat à bes, Apabhr. wae. H.P. WR, M. Sta from: ies 
derivative of wa. 

Skr. HAT to deliver, "M aia, H. arrar, P. aru. M. isst. 

Here the Panjabi and the. Hindi. agree perfectly ;. but- the 
Marathi is not decided, sometimes changing the syllable to at but 
more often, for the reasons given in the case of Ha, retaining it 
as it is in the original, the aq, however, being pronounced like Ed 
in,some cases, and sy with long final sr in others. Hindi and 
Panjabi similarly treat sng or At and ara, and ste or as and 
ara, while the Marsthi here completely parts from them: . For 
the st in these syllables is too strong a sound for the Marathi ear 
to pass off into the very short at of half a matra. Even the Hindi 


preserves wm unchanged in a'good many cases, as are for Pr, amr, 
Skr. ara ‘wind.’ 


[ Table 18: ang or amq changed to q in certain Vernaculars only] 
Skr. qe foot, Pr. qa or ara, H. P. & in dv foot, tae foot-soldiers, 
Gee shackles, &c., M.. qrq in qaaa foot-soldiers, qTagt a step. 


Skr. qe name of a caste, Pr. «Error, H. gr in it name of the 
characters prevalent in some parts of Northern India, 


Skr. ars 2 boatman, Pr. atia, pi aa by dropping zas: H. 
usually does and reducing «(3s to atge 


Skr. mang a woman's family of vis Pr. agar, H. az. 


[ Table 19: ate or aa changed to sii in Certain Vernaculars only ]. 


Skr. agatat brother’s wife, Pr. asaan, H. when, M. Tare, 
S. wen. 


Skr. HTd* Tuer mother’s sister, Pr, WIS, H. Het, N. rest, 
S. P. art. 


Skr. ats under the influence of wind, mad, Pr. aag, H.P. at, 
M. amar, O. area, B. aset, S. aiit. 


Skr. 38T€4 a prey, s beast of chase, Pr, max, H. a, M. arqa. 
Skr..araat a dwarf, Apabhr. araa, H. atat, P. amr, B. aT3 fur. - 
Skr. Wala three-querters, Pr. WAT or Usa, H. ae, P. 


There are $ few instances in Hindi such a 
‘to sow ' Skr. NÈT ; qtd / nature,’ 


wife’ Pr. grag, Skr. gaau; ural ‘ 


i. 


as Wat, from Pr. Tet 
Prasia, Skr: gata, qatg, "son's 
name" ofa month ’, | Pr, AES, 
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Skr. maqa &o., in which ag formed, and ag and era, st ; but ibwill 
appear that the prevailing rule in that language and in; the 
Panjabi.is to change these vowels and semi-vowels into & or at. 
The Braj dialect of Hindi is thoroughly consistent in this respect, 
having V and sit even in its grammatical terminations, as’ #t for 
‘High H. mm, XX for *X, ett for E, He for Her, &c. The "Marathi 
agrees with these dialects perfectly only as respects A +g and A+; 
and the Bengali and Oriya, if we look to the few traces, that, they 
have retained of these Prakrit syllables, seem to agree with the 
Ma-athi. But the Gujarati has throughout v and Ar for the Hindi 
and Panjabi & and sir; and the Sindhi follows the Gujarati a great 
way. The.Gujarati and Sindhi forms of the words occurring in 
tables 14-19, are as follows :- 


[ Table 20: c, i, sir and zit in the different Vernaculars ] 


H. G S. H G. S 
dar qt — dT st a 
, AT aad, a a in SET 

Pru aat aa aA ay 
x Ww mier "is "ig 
az àg arar arat IAT &c, 
ae wa RR sin n are, sinit 
Ser (P. ur) sr Gump IW SI &e, 
as Re AAs Nei Wat dnt 
ELI EI grét erat ast 
uU wa ata aie 
qa a m aiat aI as 
E R g , tas 

H. G. 

WISE wisi 

qi quu 


The Gujarati has q or ar- even in words of a foreign origin 
where the other languages have Y or St ;.88 :— 


[ Table 21: Gujarati € or sit for foreign Ẹ or st] 


AAE i F aqa Wan 
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Similarly, though a few Sanskrit words containing € and N do 
occur in Gujarati dictionaries, these diphthongs are gene 
pronounced like q and zit as in Wa for 3rd ‘a follower of the J aina 
sect,’ t for at‘ enmity ', &o. The Gujarati, therefore, like theold 
Prakrits combines aq and aq and sz and aS into v and sit, and 
since it did not receive the diphthongs & and sit from the old 
Prakrits, its alphabet really does not contain them. As Observed 
before, the syllables sr and aw differ from © and sii only in two 
currents of breath being emitted instead of one, in other 
respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds being contained 
in the diphthongs. Those syllables as well as aq and sm 
should, therefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involv- 
ing the least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the Gujarati 
people make t or sit out of them, and also give those forms to the t 
and sit of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their 
vocal organs are in this respect in the same condition as those of 
their Paliand Prakrit ancestors. On the other hand, the Hindi, 
and especially the Braj form of it, presents the old Aryan tendency 
of pronouncing the diphthongs in somewhat exaggerated form; 
while the other dialects take up a position between these two in 
this respect. : 


rally 


Of the words in which an open vowel is changed to one 
more close, and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant 
is thus effected, the vernaculars have preserved the following:- 


[ Table 22 : Change of vowels and assimilation of Consonants ] 
Skr. qHa ripe, Pr. as or Te, M. (8$, G. ate, H. P. qur, S. qa, 
B. «rer, O. Tet or qi in NEST. ` 
Skr. Ay ember, Pr. gF or SRT, M. ( dial. ) Su, inat, M. 
ARTT, the rest Sane. 
Skr. gatea forehead, Pr. (ets or Ets, M. Res, S. ug, 
kr. qw, Pr. uct, H. fa, P. Ber. tam 
Skr. ge: a ball, Pr. taat, H. HaT, P. te, M ig. 
Skr. aq, Pr. War, Mowe 0050 5. 7 


In a great many more instances, st is thus changed in tbe ver- 
naculars, and not only before conjunets as is 
the Prakrits, but before simple consonants algo, 


mostly the case in 
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S Skr. or Pr. "M. 
Heo a tale | STET — EET aaf,- 
afyat & mallet’ EEC—HISRÜ - Am oc 
aiat dark AAS: AAT wit. © 
gist to belit up  wWaesaq—TeTeu aagi, 
qlas a topaz TENT 
AA to forget fava — ea frat, 
AT a fan suse iam. 
fa a moment 8TUT—«UT 

.. fant forgiveness 8THT—U RT 

«. qf to melt MIZA qrii. 

' Razi lame qg with o qimar. 
Sn a cage qu RaT. 
Tae the pipal tree fea fix. 
ag the forehead sate ee. 
TCS rare far: farm. 

H. P; Skr. or Pr. 
1S4 a moment ter amt: or WUT 
fare door Ware WWreH—c4re M. eae 
Sm vanity i am: M.x 
fam to count Roa TOT M. somit 

REN or qsw qa: qur. H. era 
Ragat to melt: faerit ^o SWR M. «mat 
oat to move Raa ESAR? M. gadt 
twat to Cook Rogar TUT M. waa 
TG or fart forgive- war gaT 
ne ; 

i ? cage fis . qum G. eise 
staat to eat TATA G. wag 
fam or aitt crooked fa GE Ac E M. ate 

M. Skr, or Pr, 
fa ( dial.) ATT: 
"fist as above 
ait WIA H. qs. 
pa 3B! Bkr C 
` RT as above, O. also : 

-aSa tortoise U RBN CMS S 

seat a tale EMAST M: eret: 5t 
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The Sindhi has the largest number of “instances, and this 
change: of 3 to Z constitutes a peculiarity of that language. The 
Hindi has got a good many, and the Panjabi follows it in almost 
all cases. Marathi has but a few stray instances, but sometimes, 
as in Rravt ‘to touch’, H, gat, Skr. gy, but Pr. fa, and in fat, z 
takes the place of s also. 


The Gujarati has (reg for ew and 2U£ ‘an egy’, for avega 
but nót many more cases. Bengali and Oriya have also but few 
instarices, and even in most of these, and in those of the Marathi 
as well as in the Hindi Naat and strat, the z may be regardéd as 
arising from the influence of the neighbouring palatal consonant, 

The following are instances in which 4%, and in one case T, 
are changed to T :-- 


[Table 24: ə and at changed to v] 
H. gs or Age, P. Hes, G. Hew, M. gp, Skr. HUES. 
. H. Saw or Baw, M. Balt or uias, Skr. Beret, Pr. aera or eae. 
H. aaa to bow, P. Agu, M. wav, Skr. ana. 
H. as a mungoose, P. Ags, Skr. Wea, Pr, aga. 
H. Saat to eat, P. sur, M. Raut, G. wad, Skr. HAA. 
M. se light, Pr. seg, Skr. sssag. 
M. 8m cowdung, G. art, Skr. 3T instr. sing. 
- -M. datt to keep, Skr. mqa, Pr. zTaqur, 
G. & to sell, Wed to endure, tmd to dwell, &c., before £. 
followed by st, for Sx, WE, &o. ; 


` "But even here the tt of the Marathi: dati, rwr, 5 KO and axe, 
as of the Hindi Saat, may be attributed to the influence of the 
preceding palatal. : ; 


In the Prakrits there are two--instances of thevchange of 
a tos, viz, Géand west for Skr. sme ‘fierce’ and qivza 
‘plucked out’. The latter we have in the. vernaculars inthe 
form of qe M. G., We S. ‘deficiency’ we H, wig M; ‘blemish’ 
ende ASI ety det G, ‘to pluck: out’, or ues 
Geog che ents To Bengali changes a tog ina good:many 
Case RB)! m 
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[Fable 25: stehanged to 3-in Bengali]. 


Te Ba o. Skr. or Pr. e Maor H. 
. FSF turmeric eRsT-EvET Md a w 

age fire aR- oC €. Iu 

arsa Brahman sim ur — 

gam to place ama-sa 00 M et ME 

firs thesilk-  smemdi-ummü | dmn ED, SHAT GE 

cotton tree aia M. 
TET a pond GOEL-TIFUT i i ARE. 
Bat a mallet aaam C 707 bom Seer M. 


And where thie: Sanskrit ‘or the sister ‘dialects~ bave eim the 
Bengali has v as in the following words:- . E 


"UE ^ 
eie 


[ Table 26: Skr. sit changed to 3 in Bengali | 


B. gR theft, Skr. after, M, H. dift. 

B. a a shoemaker, M. H. ari. 

B. 92 a cake, Skr. GET or Ser. M. SÁT. 

. B. gst a girl, G, ret. 
B. ge burning; M. dari IA EE 
„B. wat digging, H, Qam, M. qa. 

B: G, searching, H. TAT: gan , n PE 

Thus 3, whether for st or sit, is a EAE of thi Bengi 
But this characteristic, is very likely connected with another 
which distinguishes the Bengali language, viz., to pronounce the 
non-final ət in all cases as a short and broad sm like that ‘ini the 
English word pot- Ihave observed ;béfore that the assimilation 
of vowels to consonants might be effected by narrowing: the 
passage of the breath by an upward movement of the tongue near 
the palatal position, or by rounding the lips. Which of these 
modes is resorted to, depends onthe peculiar vocal tendencies of 
a people. Thus then, to change: ‘ato Torg is a peculiarity of 
the Sindhi, the Panjabi, andthe Hindi, andto short stand 
of ihe Bengali. 

The: following  Prakrit--instances of the: aadimnidaticn “i the 
different vowels of a word haye come downto. the, vernacylars:— 

52 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV.] 
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[Table 27 : Assimilation of different vowels of a word] 


M. G. P, 3v a creeper, H, P. lg, Pr. dt, Skr. af, S. afè; Pr, ae, 


M. $€ sugarcane, H, we, Pr. seg, Skr. f». H. has ZW also 
and P. Faq. 


H, P. S. 87 a bed, M. G. 3r«t, Pr. dant, Skr. gram, 
M. fitt, S. fitit pepper, Pr. AR, Skr, Afra. 
M, itt to give over, assign, Pr. sire, Skr, and. 


There are a few modern instances as in:— 


[Table 28: the Assimilation of vowels 
S. RR a buffalo, Pr, afi. 
H, gett tamarind tree, Skr. IER 
H. P. stg blood, Pr. ARA, Skr. ata. 
H. Sa a glow-worm, Pr. Sey’, Skr. RAAT. 
H. ARS askance, Pr, nites Skr. RaT in fac, farsa &o. 
P. $4% or Jua a finger, Skr. swa. 
Examples of the change of 3t to = or v under the influence of 
& palatal consonant have been given in Table 24, 


Of the words in which one of two similar vowels is made dis- 
similar or changed to æ in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 


preserved the following :- ; 
[ Table 29: Dissimilation of vowels ] 

Skr. aas, Pr., &o., as in table 8. 

Skr. tiet myrobalan, Pr, f$, M. Re, S. rft. 

Skr. $2: a crown, Pr, Asst, H. Hz, G. Rs. 

Skr. Wis: a bud, Pr, asat, P. Rtg in Heat to bud. 

Skr. AnNa loose, Pr. sie or FSS, M. aes in the sense of 
‘loose of hand’ or ‘liberal ^" H, B.O. ST, S. feit or eit, G. did. 
In these the first syllable & is elided, xima 

Sindhi has (feet also for Rie in which the last two 
consonants have interchanged plates, and W is changed to a 

Modern instances of thie change are:— WO TAOTI 


2€ JOTI 
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M. dffta rat, G. sax, H. B. O. ex, Skr. Tae. 
H. B. Haft nipple, Skr. TAFA. 
H. Né, Wat, or itg wheat, P. wa, G. Ts, M. me orta, B. 7m, O. 
aren, Skr. NAA. 
P. ty & kind of fish, for tg, Skr. MT. : 
G. BTE a orown: S. gí$z or WF, P. are, M. gue, Skr. mgz. 
H. wget an auspicious time, Skr. se. 
P. G. gea family, Skr. Eg. 
P. qirga priest, Skr. fa. : 
H. qdtg for gate & son's wife, Pr. grag, Skr. qq. 
H. aya, Pr. gan, Skr. gga. 
H. P. gart an ancestor, Skr. get. 
M. daz, Skr. gua. 
H. P. was, from IIFA, Pr. moria ?, Skr. qR. 
Here, as well as in the Prakrits, one of the two similar vowels 
is oftener changed to 3t than to € or 3. 
Tn.the Prakrits, you will remember, there are a few instances 
in which the vowels of the different syllables composing a word 
exchange places, or the close vowel of one.is transferred to an- 


other. Of these the M. has f= ‘scorpion’, H. and P. fas, S. fadi 
andkB. and O. (agr. There are a good many more modern 


` instances. 
'[ Table 31: Transposition of Vowels ] 


—— JH. weer alone, Pr. THe. 
H. dat a finger, Skr. Aye. 


H. P. dia death, from such a Pr. form as 4J, Skr. gar; the 7 
being transferred to the preceding syllable, forms st with 3; 


G. Ata. 
H. #@ slowly, from Pr. £g, Skr. 37. 
P. atet bitter, from Pr. gH, Skr. Hee. 
. H. M. &. 43, G. P. ga, Skr. (rq, the € transferred to the second 
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syllable being dropped in virtüe of & general law to be ae 
noticed in the Vernaculars. 


H. Q. x5 mustache, S. az, P. Hee, B. O. RA, Pr. ARE, Skr, AW. 
H. Teta a deer, Skr. gr. 


H. Xa, B. O. finr a hole made in a wall by a thief, Skr. M 
G. xz the waist, Skr. bare 


G. Trad to distribute food, from Skr, 9Ray, 


G. sf sister's husband, id for 3 sister, Pr. azot, and * for 
ag, Skr. q8. 


B. 31@ a dart, from Skr. sur, the g arising from the softening 
of q, being transferred to sr. 
P. at above, Skr. zw3T. l 
M. dier a cavity made by joining the hands, from the word 
ABT existing in old Marathi, and ase siding in H. made up 
on the analogy of the Skr, «gfe. 
. M. frat green, from Skr. atta or aaa. 
"M. Sit a beak, M. ( dial, )and B. ata, Skr. az. 


Of the Prakrit words with a syllable lengthened or need 
through the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernaculars 
have gosse & few wor dB. Thus :-- 


[ Table 32: na of syllables through-accent ] ... 


M. meat the Ist day of the’ moon's- increase, Pr. «fes, ‘Six. 
sa. H. has the form with short q, asa. 


M. «ritur like, Pr. QTR=ST. or. WISI ?, Skr. SERT: 


M. cat a buffalo used for ploughing, Pr. fest; E P. eret one 
who ploughs, Pr. em@eit, Skr. gres. 


H. wet deep, Pr. afi, Skr. mn. 
' QER, H. Sax or $m Pr. git, Skr gem. 


ACCENT IN MODERN VERNACULARS 


In modern vernacular pronunciation, there is a law of ciento 
uation, which has produced "important results. The“ 'penultimate 
"syllable of a ‘word ‘is, in all our dialects, 7 Pronounded with aJgtress, 
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the tendency of which is to:lengthen that syllable and drop ‘the 
final vowel. In most of them, this tendency has worked itself out 
thoroughly. The preceding vowel, however, is not always written 
long, but still the long or at least the emphasized pronunciation 
does exist. Ihave already given instances* in which while the 
final a is silent or dropped, the 3 or 3 of the preceding syllable is 
lengthened, and have shown that when that syllable has 3, it also 
is pronounced long though not changed to sm. The final 3 or 3 of 
Sanskrit words, recently imported into the languages, have been 


dropped in virtue of this law of accentuation. Thus ‘— 


[ Table 33 : Skr. final £ dropped through accent ] 
M. H. G. raat method, mode, Skr. «fa. 
M. H. G, P. ma condition, Skr. aft. 
M. G. fava, H. P. faa misery, Skr. fate, 
M. H. P. G. B. ta manner, Skr. N. 
M. H. G. P. B. ara species, caste, Skr. sii. 
M. H. «id, H. G. P. r fame, Skr. atte. 
M. H. P. G. ma a heap, Skr. mr. 
M. H. P. sara injury, annoyance, Skr. sarf. 
M. H. P. G. fa morality, Skr. <a. 
H. P. șa a poet, Skr. #14. 
M. G. ava, H. P. qe a thing; Skr. ae. 
H. P. art a good man, Skr. ary. 
M: G.-H. P. aw honey, Skr. 89. 


Bengali and Oriya authors hardly represent the proper verna- 
cular pronunciation. Such words as the above, therefore, do not 
occur, but probably they do exist. In Sindhi, however, here as 
well as in other instances to be given, the tendency of this law 
of accentuation is but partially realised, and such of the above 
words, as exist in that language, preserve their Sanskrit endings; 
as mè or aà, mA, QR &c. Not only does this law characterise 
the vernacular: speech of the day, but it -must have been in 


“operation for centuries, since the old Prakrit words, which like 
the above, have; not recently been imported, but have. descended 


* Pp, 39481. JN az 
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to the modern languages from the spoken dialects af ancient 
‘times, have also been similarly changed. Thus:— 


. [Table 34: preceding vowels lengthened through accent ] 

M. B. we. H. G. B. aa, P. ga, O. Ate hunger, P. gr, 
Skr. gwar. 

M, H. P. G. srt, B. O. S. Rra tongue, Pr. Grew, Skr. er, 

H. P. wr, M. G. 315, S, a-m a bed, Pr. ar, Skr. sea 

M. we, H. G. sre, P. Aree or ww, B. O. fing alms, Pr, em, 
Skr. rear, 

M. da, H. P. ate, S. fe sleep, Pr. fret, Skr. far. 

M. aie, H. Hz, G. ug, P. de, B.O. wg, S. a, trunk of an 
elephant, Pr. aver, Skr. ver. 

M. G. ate, H. ee, S. ste a jaw, a grinder, Pr. «rer, Skr, dut, 

H. P. Xaq, S. ìor, G. at a sign, Pr. avon, Skr. 4am, 

H. S. ary, B. are oram, O. any wish, longing, Pr. wer, Skr. sa. 

M. G. ua, H. we, S. af, B. O. ugr dust, Pr. uf Skr. af, 


M. H. G. am, P. amt, or:smra, B. stata, S, smi fire, Pr, smt -or 
Nui, Skr. mF. 


M. H. dis sight, Pr. GG, Skr. efs. 
M. afu or ùv, P. Xm, H. aféw, aea, or Ña, G. HW, S. NoT or Ù, 
B. ava sister, Pr. weutr, Skr. aii. ; 


M. ww, H. Xu, G. ie, P. Xe or We, S. ÑR a buffalo, Pr, afs, 
_Skr. RRN. 


H. P. eta, G. gu, M. ee, S. Sf a side of ‘the abdomen, Pr. 
ga, Skr, PA. 

H. B. &, G. ta night, Pr. erit, Skr. vent. 

M. waa, H. Qa, G. ate a fellow wife, Pr. qasi, Skr, quet. 

M. am, H. ata a mine, Pr. att, Skr. fr or mÑ. 

M. H. P. G. B. O. «ra, S. «T night, Pr, aft, Skr. me. 

M. G. P. ay, H. P. aq, S. af% a creeping plant, Pr, ae, Skr. af. 


H. RE P. S, M. G. ae, S. NU mother-in-law, Pr. ae, 
Skr. P, ERI? 
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M. G. fa, P. fast, S, Rg lightning, Pr. fsa, Skr. fara. 
M. $q, H. Hw or £u, P. zw, Pr. Teg, Skr. ea. 


H. G. «fw, P. ama, S. sm B.O. mfè the eye, Pr. mw, 
Skr. aÀ. l 


M. G. B. O. as, H. are, #3, or egi, P. eg or est, S. ey or et, 
Pr. stat, Skr. nea. 


M. etm, H. G. aofa, Pr. efeertt, Skr. afte. 


Here also the Sindhi preserves the old endings in some cases, 
and has dropped them in others. In this manner, the final 9T, %, 
$, 3 and & of Sanskrit and Prakrit nouns have been dropped in 
the vernaculars or changed to a silent sr. 


Final ət is similarly treated. Even in the Apabhrarmáa period, 
this rule of accentuation must have prevailed, since the ending 
vowels are similarly shortened in a good many cases. You will 
remember that the Prakrit at of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to 3 in that dialect, and 
sometimes altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have 
thus got à great many masculine nouns ending in the silent 31, 
such as état or gra ‘hand’, xr ‘ear’, ata ‘tooth’, f rz ‘bold’, ae ‘the 
Bunyan tree’, &c. Butas before, the Sindhi has in all these 
cases preserved the 3; as 88, F3, $4, Sg, Fa, Ke. 


When the final vowel is preceded by another and not by a 
consonant as in the words just mentioned and in others given 
in the above lists, that other vowel being accented by our rule 
shows a tendency to become long, and the original unaccented 
final being dropped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus:— 


[ Table 35: Penultimate vowels lengthened and made finals 
through accent | 

Skr. MEFA a pearl, Pr. Ate, M. atdi, G. S. P. H. Rrdt. 

Skr. qataa water, Pr. miai, M. G. moi, H. aret. 

Skr. are a flowering bush, Pr. spes, M. H. G. Bet or “$, 
H. wet. 

Skr. WEFT a mare, Pr. ISa, M. G. H. P. nA. 

Skr. MEST a garment, Pr. maa, M. G. H. até. 
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Skr. wfster.earth, Pr. fram, nfi or Miser, M, erdt, Hiec 


as in table 4, all ending in $. s 
kr. arem: a seller of betel-nut, Pr. and Ap. AFANSAT-T, M. 


a n 


atateét, G. iA, H. aware. 
„Skr. ates: a seller of oil, Pr. and Ap. Bfgrsil-z, M. Fa. 
Skr. ai: a peasant, Pr. erfesir, Ap. afs, H. avert, S. ert. P 
Skr. arfta: a barber, Pr. and Ap. erfüsi-z or atfasit-s, M. «mit, 
_ Skr. ef8ae: a scorpion, Pr. Aego, Ap. favgs, M. az, H. 12 
faq, S. fg, B. O far. NS 
Skr. Bq: ordure, Pr. wait, 1g, M. H. G. sr. 
„Skr. mm, Pr. g, M. sf 
' Skr. Tet a louse, Pr. sor, H. P: G. 3, M. x. ^, M 
.. Skr, alfa an enclosure, Pr. afer or aan, M. G. H. arzr, 
B mi 
>» Sk. atet-a roll of betel leaf, &c,, Pr. aS, M. fadt, CaS 
Skr. RRR: a tailor, Pr. TAT, Ap, ws, H, weit, t 
kr. MAET a fly, Pr. afsat. or afian, M. arefr, G. H. are, 
Skr. sra: life, Pr. siei, Ap. sie, H. st 
. Skr. ARAT blood, Pr. Af, G. até, H. P. dix. na 
,.. Skr. Herat a leech, Pr. sete, M, wz, H. ag, G. wat. 
.. Skr. arg sand, Pr. arzt, M. G. ag, H. arg. 
_ Bkr. RaT: Arte, and aE: as in tables 3 and 4, a 
Thus then. the Sanskrit Prakrit penultimate vowels/become 
final in the vernaculars, and being originally accented in conse- 
quence of the law wehave been considering, retain that accent 
in most cases, and are thus lengthened. When the penultimate 
happens to be 3t it is lengthened to 3T as in the following :— 


[ Table 36: Penultimate accented a changed to a ] 


Skr. Wee: a horse Pr. dest, Ap. ute, M. H, P. B. O. uit. 

Skr. dra: mercury, Pr. mA, Ap. WS, M. H. P. B. O. qrar. | 

Skr. HTass: a kind of myrobalan Pr. amaga, Ap. sms, M. 
iiw, H. P. STEWOrSÜHEDA 0070 0-- GEO B Tar E a 
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Skr. sata: hog-plum, Pr. armsat ?, Ap. sates, M. wiurer 

Skr. Atas: beleric myrobalan, Pr. aget, Ap. qüez, M. Weer, 
H. P. ager. 

Skr. germ a volume, Pr. drerit, Ap. diets, H. P. cra. 

Skr. PUat: a thorn, Pr. pozat, Ap, «ves, M. H. B. iet. 

Skr. MZE: a ball, Pr, Went, Ap. Wes, M. P. itat, H. B. mar. 

Skr. a3: brother-in-law, Pr. area, Ap. ates, M. P. WT, 
H. «rer. 

Skr. Aq: a lamp, Pr. Jaa, Ap. diu, M. Qar, P. qar, H. ar, 


Skr. Faas: a bedstead, Pr. Aza, Ap. Aas, M. Wir. 

Skr. maga head, Pr. mer, M.( Goan., Mal. and Chit. ) arat; 
Pr, ma, Ap. mus, by a change of gender, M. H. B. arar, P. er. 

Skr. «&z*« a wristlet, Pr, Sat, M. ( Goan., Mal. and Chit. ). 


Skr. tef: a worm, Pr. «ies, Ap. wies, M. (eer, H. P. ater, 
B. after, and the other words given in Table 6. 


It may be urged that in modern prcnunciation when the 
penultimate 31 is ‘accented, it does not becomes even though 
pronounced long, 2s observed before. How is it then that it 
becomes At here? In modern times several new modes of pronun. 
ciation have arisen, but as regards the matter inhand, to lengthen 
A into aT was the old process. And often when the old processes 
have disappeared from what is considered the standard form of 
a language, they are found preserved in some dialect of that 
language. Thus, while in the standard Marathi the penultimate 
a is simply pronounced long, it becomes aT in the Goanese and 
Malvani dialects. ? 


~- Thus:— 
[ Table 37; Penultimate at preserved dialectioally ] 
St. M. Mal. Goan. 
qram a garment, or thin. GIA 
ere cloth. erate, 


qaq hereditary property. TATA. 
waa careful preservation: AMA. 
Wat garment. «sss «sss TITS. 
“WET a rock. WT. 
& [R G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV }. j 
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In this manner, then, the penultimate 3t in consequence of the 
accent became sir, and the final $ and the & of the final st being 
dropped, itself became final, and has preserved its accent. jd 


An unaccented 37, sir, or 3 is, you will have observed from the 
above instances, dropped after a close or dissimilar vowel. For, 
if preserved, its effect would be to change the preceding close 
vowel to the corresponding semi-vowel. But being accented, that 
vowel resists the influence and in its turn overpowers the 
unaccented, and consequently weak, vowel. But when it is 
possible to combine both into one sound the final is sometimes 
not dropped. 


Thus the & and 3 in the above examples are combined into sil 
in the Gujarati, the Sindhi, and the Goanese, Malvani, and Chitpavni. 
dialects of the Marathi, and the Marvari, Mevari, Kumaoni, and 
Garhavali dialects of the Hindi; and we have 4st, qnt, siat or 
BAST, aiats, EE vizi, viis, WI, teat, aiT, and eet. 

When 31 follows another 2, the former, you will remember, is 
generally changed toa light w in the Prakrits. Those dialects 
tolerated a hiatus when one or both of the vowels were close. 
But stor sit followed by 3t or AT required two complete openings 
of the mouth, which could not be borne, and hence a close sound T' 
was interposed. Thus Hust and «si, in the above, became Aaa 
and #su, and the being almost as light as the vowel = and 
being unaccented, is dropped in the Malvani and the other 
dialects; but in the standard Marathi, as formerly Observed, the 
a and 3 are combined into ¢, and so we have ura and pë. 


In the Apabhramsa, you will remember, the masculine torna 
nation S is transferred by analogy to neuter nouns, and. Hema- 
candra tells us that neuter nouns having a & at the end do not 
drop their nasal termination. Thus, we have yard and =z from 
which by combination we have the Gujarati ary and pë. Here 
the nasal sound gives a sort of fixity to the vowel, and hence it 
does not pass into sib as in the case of masculine nouns, but 
absorbs the preceding st. The si», ¢ and g "ma formed S: 
accented like the atr of the masculine nouns in the Mixta ewe 
others, since they ‘contain the accented Penultimate, 
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. Similarly, final unaccented g is not dropped after st or ar, but 
is slurred over ard the least possible time is allowed to it, in 
consequence of which it sounds like the consonant x, and thus 
forms a sort of diphthong with the preceding st or em. 


[Table 38 A: Pr. final z changed to% | 


M. a£ or qq, a hedge, Pr. az, Skr. ate. 

M. Wz or qz remembrance, Pr. We, Skr. «afa. 

M. ( Mal. and Chit.) az or aa, H. az, S. az, Pr. ag, Skr. adt. 
M. Sroraz or q name of a caste, Pr. suae, Skr. 3rarafer. 

H. agate sister's husband, Pr. westraz, Skr. erfirérafar. 


Sometimes the final vowel z absorbs the preceding 31; as in 


[Table 38 B : Pr. final z merged in preceding = ] 

G. srt for TERE. 

M. 3rerár. 

M. aaat for Pr. goas, Skr. cara. 

You will have seen that the Sanskrit nouns, composed of three 
or more syllables, given in Table 36, with a for their penultimate 
vowel and # or any other similar syllable ending in # for the 
final, have dropped one syllable and become nouns ending in 
arin Marathi, Hindi, Panjabi, and Bengali, and in Oriya also in 
some cases, and in sit in Gujarati, Sindhi, and in the dialects of 
the Marathi and Hindi spoken of above. Such of them as are 
neuter have acquired the ending t or At in Marathi and in & in 
Gujarati. 

But these are not the only nouns with a final ar and sit and 
&, at and & in these languages. There are a good many more, 
both substantives and adjectives, which have these endings. In 
the Brajabhasa also a great many adjectives, nominal and verbal, 


-end in t or St. The Sanskrit words from which they are derived 


are not composed of three syllables, with æ or another syllable like 
it preceded by an st, as the final. Thus the substantives H. M. 
Sot ‘a disciple’, get ‘a parcel’, rera decoction’, and the adjectives 
H. ater, M. fat ‘blue’ H. Gat, M. ftat ‘yellow’, and past parti- 
ciples, H. mat ‘gone’, gar ‘dead’, M. ster, Hot, &c., and the corres- 
ponding Gujarati, Set, get, Fret, Atat, Wat, war and Wal, ere 
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derived from the Sanskrit "e:, wm, mr, Wi, GAS, &o. 
Similarly.such neuter nouns as M. æ (dial. eat), G. gf, M, te 
(dial. tat ), G. dra, are derived from the Skr. yaga and Wu, 
How then did they get their at and sit and at, È and 3: ? 


A great many nouns in our languages end in A, which has 
now become silent; and these, as I have explained, are derived 
from the Sanskrit nouns ending in st, the nominative termination 
Ñ being, because it was unaccented, at first reduced to = and 
afterwards dropped in most of them, but preserved in Sindhi. By 
that same law of accentuation which brought about the elision of 
this sif, we have seen, that nouns ending in ® or such other 
syllable preceded by st come to have si-3if and q-at-3 for their 
final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substantives 
and adjectives also must have got #: or *w in the Prakrits and 
the Apabhrarháa in the forms of sit or sf and 3 or d, though in 
Sanskrit they do not possess them. 


The suffix æ, though actually found in certain words only in 
Sanskrit, must have been largely used in the spoken language of 
ancient times, since Panini and his expositors allow of its being 
appended to all nouns and even verbs and participles, to indicate 
littleness,’ contempt, tenderness,’ the state of being unknown, 
resemblance or copy; and a species? founded on some of these 
particularities. "Words formed by the addition of such a suffix 
in such senses cannot, of course, be much used in literary works. 
They are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Marathi 
wear for Rama; and mat for Govinda are. í ; 


Accordingly, in the Prakrits and Apabhramga, which were 
derived from the spoken languages, we find the- practice :of 
adding the suffix to be very common. Thus in the fourth act of 
the Vikramorvasi we have feet for ea formed from the ana- 
logy of masa but properly iex; fittest for mre; gorse 

1 Pāņini, V. 3. 85,86; V.4.4. — 
2 Panini, V. 3. 74, 75. 

3 Panini, V.3. 76, 77. 

4 Panini, V. 3. 73. 

5 Panini, V. 3. 96, 97. 

6 ‘Panini, V. 3. 75, 87, Q7. 
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for GUSH; FATA for qq: AAA for aaas: ; eeu for qf- 
APUH:; SAAT for BAAS; FIRST for gustesqgm; smyusr for 
SSRF: ; AUTH for WANG ; Soi for TW: ; Gres for Tem: 
and many others. So also in Hemacandra’s quotations from 
Apabhramsa works, we have qaw for wí2ww:; Afars for 
RARE: ; warmer for saraaaea;, Res for eee:; gud 
for Sg TW; BAS for Tas: &o. 


Now the question is, why is it that certain nouns only which 
have «T and sit or at, ¢ and d in our vernaculars had +» appended 
to them in the Prakrits and not others? The suffix was used only 
where some additional sense was intended to be expressed. 
Hence there were some words to which it was not appended at 
all, and of those to which it was two forms existed, of which the 
one augmented had unaugmented sense. And in our modern 
dialects a good many words have these two forms, and of these 
that with AT conveys an additional sense, such as is attributed to Ẹ 
by the Sanskrit grammarians. 


Thus zia in Marathi expresses a ‘tooth’ but giat a copy of 
the animal tooth, that is, ‘the tooth’ of such an instrument as a- 
saw; Hes signifies ‘union’ ‘agreement,’ but#at expresses a certain 
union, viz, a concourse of people in a fair or on some festive 
occasion; *TqX signifies ‘the elbow,’ but erat any corner, resembl- 
ing that made by the elbow; att means ‘a string,’ generally, but 
AT a particular string, that is, ‘thread’ used for sewing; We 
denotes generally ‘a strip,’ and thence the piece of wood used for 
sitting on, but det a slab of stone used for pounding spices; Hie 
signifies ‘a noose,’ generally, but "rat a snare for birds or beasts, 
and also ‘a catch,’ for fastening anything. In the Hindi, Panjabi 
and Gujarati ate or qiw means a bamboo, as does ate in Sindhi; 
but in Marathi aiat means ‘a bambu used as a rafter’ and thence 
a rafter generally, &c. In Marathi and Hindi aa signifies 
‘fœtus’ or ‘womb,’ but mat the internal spadix or fruit-receptacle 
of the plantain-tree or the core or heart of anything. The Panjabi 
ma and maT also mean ‘the womb’ and the heart or core of 
anything respectively. 


Thus then & was appended toa word in the Prakrits to denote 
some additional sense; and both the augmented and unaugmented 
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forms of it were in use;and these in some cases have descended 
to the vernaculars. But in the course of time, in consequence of 
the frequent use of the augmented forms, the things expressed by 
the unaugmented words came to be thought of with the addi. 
tional property, to denote which the :* wasin the first instance 
affixed. Hence the forms without: went out of use, gradually 
those with it lost the additional sense. It was not possible to 
preserve this sense except by a comparison with the signification 
of the unaugmented forms. But as these disappeared, the compa. 
rison was impossible. And in some cases the additional sense 
was so slight, that in the course of time it gradually dropped 
away, though the two forms of the word did exist. Thus we 
have in Marathi * or gu '‘fragments, SW or WT ‘circum: 
ference, ' qiq or Wet ‘the shoulder,’ site or Stet ‘a pair,’ WW or 
wat ‘chaff,’ and others; but thereis no preceptible difference in 
the sense of the two forms, though in the last three cases usage 
has restricted one of them to one state of things and the other to 
another. Soalsoone of our dialects has the augmented form, 
and another the original, the sense being the same. Thus :— 


[Table 39: Augmented and unaugmented forms of the same words] 


B. as, H. P. agr large or great. 

M. wa, H. P. we, B. War a play. 

H. qA, B. tga, O. stem right hand, 

M. aia, M. ( dial.) ait, G. ww, H. P. uror wur, B. war, O. 
Wa a pillar. 

B. sme, H. sm or zie, P. sta, M. atan, G. erdt the mango tree. 

P. msg, H. B. ats, M. maT a fish. 

B. ure, H. P. M. wer good. 


It thus appears that originally the suffix ® was not necessarily 
applied to any nouns, but optionally to such as admitted of the 
additional signification. This additional Signification has been 
preserved in some cases, but lost in others, 

THE ORIGINAL AND DERIVATIVE ACCENTS IN THE 
VERNACULARS, ; 
. You will now have seen, that the Sanskrit and Prakrit final 
vowels having, for the most part, been dropped by the influence 
of the accent, the final sm, 3t, $, È, x, x. & and dm that we have 
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now got were originally penultimates or have arisen from a com- 
bination of the penultimate and final. The accent which origi- 
nally fell on the penultimate falls now in consequence of this 
change on these new finals. Thus, these two accents, that on the 
penultimate when a word ends in the silent a, and that on the 
new final, are now to be met with in the vernaculars. The first 
may be called the original accent, and the second derivative. 


The Marathi is of all our dialects the most sensitive to them, 
and shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to throw 
the whole force of utterance on the accented syllable. The 
Sanskrit qme ‘mourning,’ aaa ‘new,’ aa ‘brass,’ and the Sanskrit» 
and Prakrit straw ( from sitara: or siTaedt ) are pronounced as S, 
aaa, faz, Sue, &c., with the penultimate sr long and the first 
vowel short, In this way, in a word composed of three syllables, 
with the final st silent, the first syllable must be short in Marathi. 
When a word is composed of more than three syllables, the:st of 
the antepenultimate is elided, as inwean, SISIUTQUT, pronounced 


as AAHON Tero, C. 


Similarly, when a word ends in the accented a and the other 
vowels, the preceding vowels are shortened as in the following :— 


[ Table 40: Accent shortening preceding vowels }. 

fst, Skr. dz: Pr. tee, and the others in Table 6. 

Also 3% and wat which without the at are ax and we 
(See p. 422 ), fat, SS and such others occurring in Table 35. 

ét a step in the scale of descent, a generation, Skr. tier. 

wat gambling by means of dice, Skr.aaa:( by achange of gender). 

faat-z-at blue, Skr. atee:-s- ote. 

(Wazt-%-st-yellow, Skr. Wawa-6- olsen, 

When, together with the accented final, a: word is composed 
of three or more syllables, or, more generally, when the accented 
syllable is preceded by two others or more, the st of that. which- 
immediately precedes. is silent or elided, as in the case of agao 


above, and any other vowel in its place is shortened and sometimes. 
dropped; ‘The other vowels are also pronounced short, Thus:— 
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[ Table 41: Elision of % through Accent. ] 


Mire imper. 2nd rest inf. to learn, Pronounced a, 
per. sing. the origi- Brett, 
nal form ofthe root. 
BR CORE REDE gaùt inf.‘toask’ ... THU, 
NA cs nasi ue wudt pres. part.‘ he is 
angry ACE OODSOOJORO vut. 
afta... os TEM raat past part fame 
‘touched ' 


tre has similarly f&mWr'to sew’ inf., (raat ‘he sews, ' @aer 


‘sewn.’ 


wt ‘do,’ pres. part. unaugmented ea, augmented Beat or Bar 
pronounced as eat. 


So also Sum: is HiT, and Ags: ara the penultimate F 
being dropped. 


When the final is unaccented, it is the penultimate that is 
emphasized, but when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred 
over. Thus the accentuation of the penultimate leads to the 
elision of the final vowel, and the accentuation of the final brings 
about an elision or shortening of the penultimate. 


ACCENT IN HINDI 


In Hindi also the accent leads to the elision of the st of the 
previous syllable when more than one precede the accented 
syllable. Thus ssew ‘a cosmetic’ is pronounced as 34; 
WAI as ACSIA, STET inf. ‘to rub the body witha cosmetic,’ as sagat 
Stat as ett. The Braj present participle tW is pronounced 8$ 
Æra since one syllable only precedes the accented penultimate; 
but the Hindi umt is erat as two syllables precede the accented 
at. The accent leads to the shortening of the preceding vowels 
in some cases. Thus murs ‘cowherd,’ and arate ‘the lower 
regions,' are sometimes pronounced and written : ] 
so does mAT become aeta. In such words b dex LU 
Sate ‘respiration,’ and SWe*'a cosmetic,” from the Pr. gere 
FRAT, and IZ, Skr. Sera, TPT, and quita. it prevents the length- 
ehing of the initial 3, as by the general rule it should be long, since 
one member of the following double consonant is dropped) The 
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derived accent also shortens the preceding vowels in such 
instances as the following :— > 


[ Table 42 : Accent in Hindi shortening preceding vowels]. 

H. af@at southern, Pr. armei, Skr. TATE: . 

H. fur a lamp, Pr. gaai, Skr. atam:, 

H. set gambling, Pr. sei, Skr. Sm: (by a change of gender ). 

H, amrat foremost, the first part of which is sit, from Pr. 39, 
Skr. IT. 

H. staat one’s own,......... IMT from Pr, aq, Skr. ATA. 


gear together, Th 
Heat walked, fat drunk, featsewn, gat touched, past parti- 
oiples of RT, dat, TAT, AT, Le. : 


In the.same way it prevents the lengthening of. preceding 
vowel in such cases as SWAT ‘to be produced,’ Saat “to.risa, ' 
seat ‘to fly, ‘the last two being derived from the Prakrit scum 
and sya. 

re. EXCEPTIONS TO THE ABOVE. 


‘But ‘in a great many cases the accent does not affect'the 
preceding. close vowels. The Sanskrit words Gam, dide, XC., the 
first syllable of which is shortened in Marathi, retain itlongin 
itho Hindi. "The words SY, Saal, ‘SUIT, and others 
have their initial vowel optionally lengthened, and in a few 
cases, such as HX and HAS, it is lengthened without any appar- 

ent reason. Similarly, the Hindi forms of Aree and the other 
words;in Table 6.retain the long vowel. Tt has algo iet Fer and 
“asit.as,in Table.35, and far ‘blue’, fret ‘yellow’, SIET, learnt’, 
` afe ‘wet’, Hist ‘sweet’, TST ‘asked’, watt ‘dead’, fiia bo Learn, «art 
‘to,ask’, gat’ Gro», while in all these. cases the Marathi, has ghort 
A:snds, Perhaps.this weakening: of the accent.as regards REO- 
vious ¢ and 3 is due to the development of another accent in 
Hindi on the initial syllable. To such an accent as this might 
"be attributed the almost-universal change of mr andaa toù and 
4% that we have already noticed. “The of the ‘initial syllable, 
being accented, draws to itself the 7 or-X of the following end 

54 [ R. G.Dhandarkar's Works, V ol-IV.] s : 
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deprives it of its st, in which cases the q or T becomes € org, and 
then the two form & and sit. 


THE ACCENT IN GUJARATI 


The Gujarati follows the Hindi completely, sometimes short- 
ening the preceding vowels as in Gal, Wat, and Paar ‘delicate’, 
‘tender’, and dropping it as in ST ‘father-in-law’, ( Skr. STE: ) 
and aiat ‘finger’ ( Skr. errare ) sometimes preventing their 
being lengthened, as in SIs, Jor, &c., and very often preserving 
them long, as in qst ‘full’, atted, SNF, &c. 


THE ACCENT IN PANJABI 


The Panjabi also keeps the short vowel in such cases as SW 
‘utterance’, sarar ‘light’, though a member of a double is dropped 
and preserves the long in such cases as &TIT or tar, SRT, BIST, IT, 
Wi ‘a cake ', &c. It has even fewer instances of ‘shortening than 
the Hindi, abii 


THE ACOENT IN SINDHI 


The Sindhi has ser ‘gambling’, Sait ‘a lamp,’ Qas &c., but 
has such words as WAS ‘mourning’, ast ‘a worm’, et ‘a roll of 
_ betel leaves, ( Skr. are: ), rat ‘drunk’, &c. In a great many 
Words such as git ‘driod’, gut ‘heard’, gat ‘touched’, gut ‘milked’, 


THE ACOENT IN BENGALI AND ORIYA 


_ SST; Fest or fir ‘wet’, H. ian or Mr; ier a 
` Sat ‘shoes’, H. SERT; fret ‘a nail’, H. Sten: SW... 
i naccented syllables like 
the Marathi. : iie : 


The Oriya follows the Bengali, having zat Skr ‘a ki 
T D , ‘ rie Slee SEND * See a knot 
of hair, Sat ‘shoes’, rar ‘wet » THAR ‘in the interior’, &o, All 
, these languages, however, treat the unaccented = in words of 
three or more syllables as the Marathi and Hindi do. ue OAS 


Ly ae 
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THE ACCENT ON VERNACULAR TERMINATIONS 


In Marathi the termination of the oblique form of cases and that 
of the plural of neuter nouns ing are also accented. The reason 
why they bear the accent will be considered hereafter. The accent 
on the causal termination, in consequence of which the preceding 
vowels are shortened in the Hindi and the Gujarati, has already 
been mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we 
have been considering. Thus in G. Rasm ‘make him sew’, or 
Wrazta ‘make him wash’, the at being penultimate bears the 
accent and the finalat is dropped. Similarly in Jagra by the 
general rule, the final vowel being accented the penultimate 9t is 
silent. It is because it is so, and the aa forms the conjunct a, 
that the tt looks as if emphasized just as the first st of agam and. 
axa is. In the Marathi and other dialects also, there is this. 
accent in the case of the causal, and the preceding sand G are 
shortened ; as in (asta ‘make him sleep’, famat ‘to make one sleep’, 
from the original atst ‘sleep’, in «im ‘causo him to do, «aut Or. 
quur ‘to cause one to do’, &c. In the standard Hindi the « is 
dropped, but still the way of pronunciation remains the same as 
it was when it existed. In fur ‘ to show,’ for instance, the 
ur is pronounced as it would have been if the word had been 
Rama. And the forms with a exist in the Braj. 


ACCENT IN VERNACULAR COMPOUNDS 


Gompounds in the vernaculars, most of which belong to ‘the 
Tatpuruse, Karmadharaya, or Dvandva class have an accent on 
the penultimate or final of the last word,as in the Hiag ‘a place 
where water is provided for passengers’, in which the first word Micii 
becomes T7, sme ‘a forest of mango-trees’, in which the at of ATH 
is shortened, seus ‘a stable’, in which we have ga for Wet. 
vau ‘harem’, the v of which is a shortened form of wet, and in. 
the G. augs ‘half dead ', and the M. sewer ‘half a maund’.. In: 
the Marathi aval, UTAT, wrens, the at of the first syllable. 
is short though not changed to <; and in Qg an arrow and 
bow’, the first word is dr with the = shortened. pe 


An unaccented initial vowel is dropped in the following - 
instanoces.:— mos AT a 
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[ Table 43 : unaccented initial vowels dropped in Vernacularsg ] 

Ske, safra sit, Pr. sagt, M. H. B. O; ae, Gi BRE, S. Re, 

Skt. stftee: sat, Pr. sdtg, H. P. Sat, G. St, S. sar, 

Skr. sure inside, H. ifia, B. M. ( dial.) Raz, 

Ski. Stag, 8 water-whéol, Pr. ates ?, H. tee, M. «err, 

Skr. ereosrteR to soak, M. fast, Hy ivr, G. first, B, RR, 

Skt. terra in one place, Pr, ceed, H. P. dT, or TE. 

Skt. saf, above, Ps. Saf, M. az. 

Skr. sère: left, Pr. soga, H. stir ‘what is left after eating’, 

Skr. STTUTIT a preceptor, M. qreqr; P. qr. 

Skr. seca, Pr. gie a bridegroom, H: P. gèt. 

Of thé two instances of this ehafige in the Prakrits Cte s 
*pümpkin' exists in Hindi, and tott in the form of tt in M. and P. 
did of wit H. Medial V is dropped in Marathi, BéhgaM, aid 
Oifya in the word Xé, and others etiumerated before. Tt fs drape 
pëd in the G. arsit for H. ret (see p. 361 ) This elisión does not 
appear to be dus to &i6tent sincè &céordinp to our theory it niat 
fall on the È in some at least of the cases: The ehafigé fs due to 
the process óf softening, sitive what fakes place here ts the simple 
dropping away óf the close element of the diphthotig. 


THE AVOIDING OF THE HIATUS IN THE VERNACULARS 


We will now briefly notice the manner in which the hiatus 
Caused by two vowels coming together in consequence of the 
Sligiot of uütnitiul čonbonänts in thé Prakrits jg avoided: Weliave 
bën that & and E and st and $ aye Combined into È and et in 
sdémé of tle disleots, and into © aid ar in others! Final 
ullbédbtited 9t and sit are dropped when bréceded by or @ ag fh. 
the Words given in Table No, 35, and unaceented & preceded by 
«t is drópped in sotne of the Vernaoulars; as in Tablé No. 30, and 
obmbihed into St ör $ in others? Final g is preserved or changed 
tò © affer St in Bome cases, and combined with s& to form $ in 
others.? 4 

Final adcatited St and y oF & are Preserved and a hiatus 


is tolerated; as in H. P. Sat or sper for ate, and B P. hu dm 
and tho M: wat for faqs, erar, St & 0 0 i 
1 Pp. 400-406. 2 See P. 418, 


3 Bam 
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Sometimes T or x is inserted in such cases after Zand, ag 
in H. feat for fast ‘a lamp’; and M. gat, H. STAT for Wm. 
A 


The syllable am, formed in the Prakrits by interposing a 
W between & and st is changed to W in modern Hindi as 
in the words in Table No. 16 and to v in the Gujarati and 
the Sindhi. This latter was the older process ; and 
hence even in the Prakrits we have * for HAIG, Skr. He, and axe, 
rfe, irre for qaaa, sathierfa, aaasta, &o. And in Hindi also 
we have tin ax ‘a plum’ from aag for Skr. aat, which must 
have existed in the Prakrits, though the form given by the 
Grammarians is qix for Fax. 


Though the Marathi does not, like the Hindi or Gujarati, now 
change aq to Ẹ or @, still as formerly observed, when in a state 
of formation, it did form q out of it, as in the instances there 
given, and in the neuter singular termination t!, The termination 
At occurring at the end of the names of Gujarati and Marathi 
towns such as ‘afatax, Tax, NAAT, ISAT, &c., is derived from 
Pr. vat for Skr. amq ‘town.’ The syllables aar, arising from st and 
a, are also sometimes changed to v as in H. AAT or sid, M. sid, 
Pr, Hera, Skr. erem. After ar, the q is sometimes changed to Ñ 
and q in the Hindi and Gujarati as in the instances in Tables No. 
18 and 20, and also in the Marathi in the instance 3rst from Pr. 
FAZAT, Skr. INZET; but often aa and aar remain unchanged 
as in = 

[Table 44: a inserted to avoid Hiatus] 


H. G. sm timid, Pr. «m, Skr. F. 

H. G. M. MI a wound or blow, Pr. wret or qra, Skr. ura. 

H. aq wind, Pr. ater, or ara, Skr. are. 

M. qa the foot, Pr. aret or ata, Skr. gre. 

M. H. G. waa king, Pr. Wat or wat, Skr. Us. 

H. wat gone, G. wat, Pr. mAaAT, or HIST, Skr. TIE: 

G. fürq3t the cold season, S. Ran, Pr. frere "JT ZAT, Skr. 


1 P. 403, ocUureniissdbcid gore beaten REGEM 
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Sometimes the interposed x; is so light that it is dropped 
and the vowels & and i, or at and A, and in rare cases, 31 and F, 
combine and form si as in :— 

[Table 45A: The interposed 4 dropped] 

B. qr, and: B. G. at for qra and wm in the above. 

M. at of strat, Pr. emere, Skr, ATTA. 

M. gram a potter, Pr. Erez, Skr. FTE, and generally, the 
termination zv as in (gaoet ‘a goldsmith’ and others, also M. 
she for HAPN. 

M. an a Boa constrictor, Pr. sien, Skr. AST. 

G. ats a promise, Pr. qamta, Skr. qme. 

H, aa, M. ata a bridal procession, Skr. axarar. 


In some cases & is inserted instead of 7. to prevent the hiatus, 
as in :— 


[ Table 45 B : a inserted to avoid Hiatus ] 


M. we for wet ‘a king’. 
H. ma for wet ‘the foot’. 


M. ara in maet for ST in Brat; ma for Pr. prea, Skr. 
SEU; Pla in paT for Pr. Stet from Skr. ers ; and a few others. 


In the principal Prakrit also we find drawer for Skr. fiae" 
‘yellow’, from which we have the Marathi Raw, and dm has been 
mentioned above, 


A medial st is dropped after 3, Y or 3 short or long, as in :— 
[Table 45 C: Medial ət dropped after z, v ors ] 

M. att for Pr. fax "husband's brother’. 

G. dig, H. fret ‘yellow’ for Pr. Merga, Skr. drag. 

M. Rra stale, ’-H. diet‘ damp,‘ cool, Pr. Wesa, Skr. zi rae 


M. av ‘ a throe,” Pr. ye, Skr. Seat; M. sp or aS ‘twins, | 
Pr. Bae or JAJA, Skr. ISL or TIGER, Sometimes with the 


previous g, it forms v ; that is, a vowel, partaking of the character 


of both, is substituted for them ; as in =- 
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[ Table 45 D : medial a changed to v ] 
S. Ag ‘a fetter,’ Pr, fest, Skr. fre. 
H. P. d£ or X ‘ near,’ Pr, Taste, Skr. Gaz, 


M. ret ‘the tuft of hair on the head, Pr. Resa, 
Skr. Braer, the z being softened to sr, 

H. at ‘a fan,’ Pr. ferret, Skr, AATF, 

"2 has the form S also, in which case st is simply dropped 
and the vowel rendered long as in the M, en. 


The long At is preserved and changes the preceding 7 to 3q 
or T as in the H. fear or ee ‘jackal’ for Pr. Rara, Skr. wares; 
are ‘marriage, ' for Pr. fee, Skr. fare, &o. 


CONSONANTAL CHANGES IN THE VERNAOULARS. 


We will now proceed to the consideration of consonantal 
changes; and first of those due to the process of softening, The 
semivowel X is often softened to z. In the Prakrits, rer ‘a fan’ 
becomes fast which is preserved in tho H. tT and eum is 
changed to eter, This word does not occur in the vernaculars, but 
the Hindi and Marathi have got fsat and rast ‘to congeal’ 
from the verb arà, in which at is softened to z. From sem, or 
rather such a word as =ast4, we have by s similar softening M. 
fast, H. fastat, G, faxit, S, fsa. More modern instances are:— 


[ Table 46: Pra. X changed to Verna. = | 
H. P. wa, P. wate, Pr. wera, M. wae a pencil, probe, 
Skr. OTET. 


B. 312 a dart, Skr. area; the 7, being changed to z, is transferred 
to the-preceding syllable. 


H. P. sa a bridal procession, Skr. sreq4Tsm. 

H. gri shadow, P. rut, Skr. star. 

H. P. facia passed, Skr, sara. 

H. P. far pain, Skr. svat; agn business, performance, Skr 
IEN. 

H. P. argat welfare, Skr. retor, ARAT learning, Skr. AAT 

P. qa faith, belief, Skr. ser. ; 
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H. wae visible, Skr. TAA. 


The Panjabi always dissolves a Sanskrit q contained ing 
conjunct into +, or sometimes into £ simply, while the Hindi 
often resorts to the latter change. The other languages do not 
seem to possess many instances of this process. The change of 
arr or aar to v, formerly noticed, is also due ‘to this softening 
process. 

In the Prakrits, xis dissolved into s in goi for Skr, wala, gag for 
mÑ, g for B, gat for «m, Ke. In Hindi we have ga inthe sense 
of ‘a slight resemblance,’ à remote sound of the property possessed 
by another. But another derivative from the word exists‘in the 
‘form of ga or «s in that language, and of Yt or Yaw in Marathi. 
From ga H. has dt ‘to sleep, ' P. Wt, G.ga, and B. and'O. Sorga. 
& occurs in the forms of dtorg when the word stands alone or 
is compounded, as in H. gat, B. gat, M. gum, &c., for Pr. gs", 
 Skr. Ran ‘two-fold, and gat by a further dissolution becomes the 
P.ga ‘togo, H. P. ata, G. aa ‘instantly, pr. part., E a 

‘at present '. 


More modern instances are :— 


[ Table 47: changed to X or sit ] 

H. P. ww to serve food, Skr. TRAT. 

H. P. M. «arsi a neighbour, taast. 

H. IET a towel, Sure. 

H. ag son's wife, Pr &w4E, = Senn 

H. P. was, Pr. sou, Skra 

The* and 4 to which ed "t are softened are seiruari 
changed.to 3 or sit. 

H. P. agate sisters’s husband, Pr. afévfisd, Skr, M 

H. P. wt name ofa month, Pr. amaer, Sk TER. 

H. P. G. at-(ar-or-a ] to lose, Pr. @a, Skr.: ay. 

H. P. B. € to touch, Pr. ($3, Or.g3, Skr. gT. 

H. saat unexpected, Pr, amaze, [st], Skr. ate x). 


H. star, P. war, G. strass, invitation, A. P. &riw-[s] or mii 3 
Skr.fime-[w:] H has ATAT also, i 


H. g~ the full-moon day, Ap. Smat, Sk, aftrar. 
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: H. ate (of ate) face to face, Ap. wae, Skr. dH. 
M. Wit to entrust, Ap. atq, Skr. qq. 


It will be seen that the at or 3 to which q is softened often 
prevails over the preceding and following vowels, as in the words 


R and Wat. 


The change of aq to at, formerly noticed, I consider as due 
to the elision of the finala of 4, consequent upon an accent on 
the first syllable, though afterwards there is a softening of the 
X tos. Butin the above instances the change ofa to Ht ord is 
due toa weak pronunciation or softening alone. The diphthong 
at requires, as I have several times observed, a passage from one 
‘vocal position immediately to another which involves energetic 
utterance. The Pali, Prakrit, Gujarati, and Sindhi substitute for it, 
viz. sit, is due to assimilation. The Hindi eir and the corres- 
ponding Gujarati Ar, therefore, are not due to a weakening of the 
q, but the sit in the above instances is, since it is not a substi- 
tute for sit and consequently does not arise from an assimilation 
of the two sounds, involved in that diphthong. 


The following are still more modern instances :— 
[ Table 48: x, changed to s J. 

H. P. nàg God, Skr. RAAT. 

M. H. P. gx or 8x a musical note, Skr, «qx. 

H. P. gure nature, Skr. IWF. 

P. geet master, Skr. ert. 

In this manner the Panjabis always pronounce the a of 
Sanskrit words and to & smaller extent, the Hindi people. The 
Marathi has not many instances of this softening of % 

In the Prakrits there are according to the grammarians but 
three instances of the change of X to the sonant T. Of these 
wet for Skr. pr occurs in the vernaculars.’ With these 
exceptions the initial w; remains unchanged and the medial is 
dropped. But the vernaculars, adopting pure Sanskrit words 

„again and again in the course of their history, have changed them 
as we have seen or changed the Prakrit words that came down 


a 1 See Table 22. 2 


i i fi 4 
55 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. 1V.] 
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to them in virtue of the general or special laws which 
regulate the development of human speech. Thus, though they 

did not receive more words with a softened € from the Prakrits, | 
they have now come to possess a good many. Thus:— 


[ Table 49: Medial & softened to zr. ] 


M. wr, P. RT, TST, or WIG, H. WTS or «ST, G. Wea al] 
‘or whole, Skr. Ho or WHOS:. 


M. wat, H. P. ate, G. art, S. ait, B. O. smt, Skr. IF or qug, 
a crane. 


M. H.P, G. we or ste, S. mag visible, manifest, Skr. sz, 
H. P. G. B. ett, S. BT a crow, Skr. ete: H. has wat or ater 
from Pr. tet with the suffix :&:, i. e., sit, M. «ra, of east, also. 


H. gh, S. Ag or Be people, the world, Skr. STE: The others | 
‘have are. | 


H. P. ant, S. TZ greens, culinary herbs, Skr. a: The others 
have aa. 

H. waa, P. ara, G. ara or amma, S. qaw, B. aaa an auspicious 
omen, Skr vg, M. aaa. S. has gU, also from the Pr. Haut, 

H. P. att, S. Wiz, grief, Skr, sing The others have sit. 

H. P. fat crooked, Pr. aga, Skr. ame. The others have Wit 
or ae. i 


P. amig passage ofthe sun into a sign, Skr. wati. The 
others have kta. 


P. ima contraction, bashfulness, Skr, asa; H. wera or 
"mp, M. tera. 
NL. is softened to the sonant st, as in the following :— 
[ Table 50: «t softened to =, ]. 
H. ait a needle, Skr. str ; also ‘a tailor’ from Skr. aE. 
H. G. Qst-or aad at and $ ] to be sugge, 
H. gita key, Skr. PAF. : 


P. S. ft five, Skr. qot P, deft a small ‘bedstead, Skr. HAET 
Thére are not many instances of this process. 5 


sted, Skr. I. 


The Prakrits change an uninitial 3 tol when -precetied ‘by # 
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vowel; and the vernaculars-have preserved the words so changed, 
For instance :— 
[ Table 51 : Medial softened to € J. 

Skr. We: a jar, M. H. wer, G. S. wat, H. P. wer. 

Skr. qz to happen, to occur, to forge, to fashion, M. S. G. wẹ- 
[dr-mr-g ], H. P. wg- a]. 

Skr. wT a measure of time, M. G. S. O. B. wét, H. P. wat. 

Skr. Wize: a horse, M. O. B. dter, G. S. ster, H. P. ager. 

Skr. az a bank, M. ae, O. agt, S. aar in an altered sense, 

Skr. «rz a door, M. arg, H. fare, G. FATS. 

Skr. s; bitter, M. +g, G. wed, H. agar, S. dT. 

Skr. pẹ waist, M. +g, G. Fe. 

Skr. papa a bracelet, M. we, H. O. wer, G. FS. 

Skr. x or ana to cry, M. vg in vest or emet, G. S. -13-9 ]. 

Skr. amf@ar a garment, M. G. ars, H. P. ara, S. xét, B. O. 
ms. 

Skr. az: the Banyan tree, M. G. qz, H. P. aṣ, S. ag. 

Skr. He in Hews to snap, ate in M. ateu, G. ated, H. P.a, 
S, dte. 

Skr. eRe in mene to break, HIS in M. Aret. 

Skr, SHE or ge a crown, H. P. ater, B. O. avs. 

Skr. ges a kind of tree, M. ger. 

Skr. qate a kind of cucumber, M. qeaz, H. wae, G. WAS. 

Skr. SEF: a worm, M. teat, G. feet, H. der. 

The instances in which the cerebral z resulting from an 
original q has been softened in the Prakrits to g have been 
preserved by the vernaculars. The following are some of these :— 


[ Table 52: & (from original q.) softened to & | 
qz for Pr. 12, Skr. q(&, in such words as H. G. Teri a neigh- 
bour, M. wteft, Skr. sft. 
M. qe, Skr. maaca echo. 
M. qed, Skr. Raa cold, catarrh, 
M. qeg reflection. 


TEAT proof, 
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G. gate, Skr. mAT a penthouse. 

G. Tur, Skr. sfà echo or resonance. 

EXT or FSt and Fest asin Table 29; M. ge for 
Pr. qgfz, Skr. safer. 

qs of M. qett, G. ved, H. wear to fall, Pr. qz, Skr. qa. 


ward, so forth, 


M. Rẹ a corpse, from Pr. Aga, Skr. HAFTA. 
sarsa to dig out, to root out, from the Skr. saara, 


Of the change of q to £ there are some instances in the 
Saurasenl and corresponding to these, we have a few in the 
Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati, thus:— 


[ Table 53 : & softened to g ] 


P. sisar ‘living’, Saur. pres. part. siraear, Skr. Saa. 


at of the present participle of roots, as tat masc. ‘doing’, 
SWAT masc. ‘saying’ &c. A modern instance is wv for the 
Sanskrit stre. 


The Sindhi preserves the Saurasent present participial affix rat 
or Heat, sometimes changed togeat throughout, as in gaat ‘moving’, 
srt ‘doing’, gat ‘being’, &c, The same change is observable 
in other words also as in Wi for Sanskrit arfa. 


The Gujarati has the few instances of the Saurasenl past 
passive participle in q as in até ‘eaten’, dig ‘drunk ' été ‘done’, 
&c. Marathi has eq for Skr. ge ‘belly’, and Gujarati aa. 


The labial surd q is, when uninitial, softened in the Prakrits 
to «. The a is preserved by the Marathi unchanged, but the 
Hindi softens it in some cases still further to © as already shown 
( p. 433), and drops it in a great many more cases, according to 
& very general rule to be hereafter noticed, while the Gujarati 
changes it sometimes to 4. The Sindhi and Bengali follow the 
Hindi to a large extent in this latter respect. Thus :— 


[ Table 54: q softened to z or = or x | 


P. ate in mss. 
Skr. RIF: a well, Pr. Rat, G. Hat, H. WT, S. get for gA. 


Skr. amit a well, Pr. avit, M. aa, G. H. avr in aadi, S. ae, 
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‘Skr. ware a door, Pr. ware, M. «ure, H. fare, G. aure. 
Skr. T9 to reach, attain, Pr. wa, M. ara (in qraut), G. arate, 
H. w-[ar], S. qrz-[ o J, B. «reir [ at J. 
Skr. ATT to send, Pr. qgrq, M. area-[ Ut], old H. qa«-[ at], H. 
qar-[ at J, S. qa-[ ]. 
Skr. F4 to touch, Pr. fa or ga, M. farr-[ üt ), H. P. B. g- ar &c.], 
O. ¥ or gz, S. gsr-[ m] or Fe-[ ]. 
Skr. avg to heat, Pr. ara, M. G. H. ara-[ tt-d-ar ), S. are [ ur. 
Skr. arfa a barber, Pr, arfast or maA, M. erat, G. mdt, H. S. 
am. 
Skr. ias- a cowherd, Pr. zirare-feer, M. waat, M. Q. wait, 
G. aB, H. rart, vats ( = Frere ), varót, S. MITE. 
Skr. «eg: a tortoise, Pr. pegat, H. PEM, S. wos, wd, M. PTAA. 
Skr. quet. a fellow-wife, Pr. qadr, M. waa, H. aa. 
Skr. waqg name of the sixth month, Pr. wax, M. araar, H. 
wma, S. sar. 


The lingual surd aspirate z; is, it will be remembered, changed 
in the Prakrits to z, andthe vernaculars, especially the Hindi, 
have preserved the instances and even added to them, as’ will be 
seen from the following :— 


[ Table 55: z changed to = ] 


Skr. qz to read, Pr. «e, M. H. P. S. qeinqeUt-ar-m. In H. and P., 
however, the pronunciation of € is somewhat different from what 


it is in M., and in S. it sounds like the conjunct gg. 


Skr. aise a stool, Pr. iea, H. dier. 


Skr. RFT a series (of amacina), Pr. RE H. srd, M. Ré, 
G. Iå. 
Skr. Ha or RFT a small dicio Pr. ne, H. P. ad, old M. me. 
: Skr d*zr, Pr. aver, H. ste, M. G. are. 


Similarly we have H. geat ‘to roll’ from Skr. g4. In the word 
aret, the eT does not represent & but g, to which that Skr. conjunot 
must by the general rules be reduced in the Prakrits. One of 
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the two æ is dropped, and the preceding vowel lengthened 
according to a genera] rule in the vernaculars to be hereafter 
noticed. The remaining gis softened to z. There are other 
instances of the same change in our dialects. Thus :-- 


[ Table 56 : z changed tog J. 


We of M. aet, S. ggo, Fe of H. wear, We of B. Isa ‘to surround ' 
from Skr. 3€ through Pr. 3e. The Gujarati, however, hag Wiz. 


ere of M. peù, G. «red, H. ereat; ee ofS Hem, B. Ere ‘to draw 
out,’ from Pr. eg, Skr. He. ; 


ee of H. e to mourn, from Pr. xg, Skr. ae. Even here the 
Gujarati has Sea. 


H. $e, M. G. ete, S. tag white leprosy, from Skr. FT through 
Pr. aB. 


The g arising from the Sanskrit sr is also similarly changed 
tog. M. wee, H. eter, &c., from the Skr. Gràs as in Table 29. 


M. «Wt to boil, #ret decoction, wét curry, eee a cauldron, 
G. See, Bret, &o., H. «ear, rer, BE, &o., all from the Skr. root HX. 


We have noticed the change of tor and æ, and of X to, in 
the Prakrits. Not only have the vernaculars preserved the words 
so changed, but have carried on the process to such an extent that 
& and T have become mutually interchangeable in some of them, 
especially the Hindi. 


[ Table 57 : € changed to z] 


Skr. aem a tank, Pr. quat, M. G. azta, M. až, H. agta, S.B. qus. 


Skr. {NSH pomegranate, Pr. an, M. ssa, G. quem, H, B. 


Skr. 88 molasses, Pr. u$, M. qz. 


Skr. dig of dig to torment, to twist, Pr. dis, M. Ratt, G. atari, 
H. RaT, &o. TI 


The numerals with their £ changed in the Pr 


akrits tox through 
an intermediate € have come down to the verna n 


culars ;— 
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[ Table 58:4 of Skr, Numerals changed to x] 


Sap Pr debo d5 d M. G. Q 
THN TANG ARE Ttor INE { aSa SAT TNT 
femi ENE 


$ 


RTT me AE AT aw amı 
Fag ums alee digi ated — star 
TSA TUE dig Tat Tae quu 
vee wer wer det dé AT 


EFEFIE 
EFEFIE 
EZEZEENEE, 


RTT AGNES WONG ASN ASS AINT 
The other Prakrit words Aeg and para in which the g of the 


Sanskrit Agg and para is changed to æ are preserved in Marathi 
in the forms of Stetat and maa. Similarly eat and seme with 
the X. so changed appear in the vernaculars as shown before,’ 


The following are later instances :— 
[ Table 59 : and ų changed to # ] 

'B. ate, G. MA, Skr. sie lap. 

B. 3g, Skr. Sst lock of hair. 

H. act for Pr. West, Skr. aH a corpse. 

H. TE, Pr. «ger, Skr, SAAT. 

H. aerator Aa, Skr. Qema mooking. 

G. area, from Skr, 4m to resist, 

'G. tea from Skr. TT to tide over. 

H. agga from Skr. Agw to amuse one’s self. 
S. (dore, at, or àg fetters, from Skr. frre. 

H. P.5R, Pr. ste, Skr. Fe near. 

Though the change of to {does notinvolve softening, ‘but, 


must be considered to be due toa predilection forthe sound, ät 
would-be convenient to-notice it here. There is only oneinstance 
‘of this change given by Hemacandra as existing ‘in the Maharastri, 

oe eer 


1 See P. 406 and Table 22, 
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but there are a great many in the vernaculars, so that this appears 
to be a peculiarly modern process. The Hindi and the Sindhi 
have, however, of all the vernaculars, the largest number of 
examples, the rest presenting but a few stray ones. Sometimes 
both the forms with z and t are in use, especially in the Hindi. 


[ Table 60 : z changed to Tin Vernaculars ] 


Skr. ta, Pr. An, M. ait large, great. 
H. G. om, M. G. atu, S. dw, Skr. erg a plough, or anchor, 


H. $R or Sig, Skr. tag a morsel ; NX or Ws, Skr. «fs dust; 
frm, Skr. SITE, à jackal; @tteat, Pr. ware, Skr. »grw to praise; 
ger, Skr. gos a. spoilt child; Wax, Skr. SEFT a chain; area, 
Skr. Fate (caus. of sag) to burn; wi (Braj) ‘for, ataet, Skr. 
Summe dark. 


S. wid, Skr. anag: dark; ANS, Skr. RUZ: a certain tree; 
fare, Skr. sae to light or burn; Marq, Skr. mg to melt; 
&, Skr. 8€: a plough, &c. 


G. Hert, Skr. agt a high mansion; M. Sat or aiaĝ, 
Skr. react the silk-cotton tree. 


[ INTEROHANGEABLENESS OF g, X AND Z ] 


Notable instances of the interchangeableness of x, t and g, are 
afforded by the causal forms of verbal roots in some of the verna- 
culars. In Hindi, the causal of roots ending in & vowel is 
formed by inserting € between it and the termination at which 
is the remnant of the old Prakrit sm preserved in: the Braj and 
other dialects ; as gt caus. of 4t ‘ to drink,’ füxgrarof at ' to eat,’ 
fiat of & ‘to give, ' Yota of Yt‘ to wash’, &oc. 
have & for % as Watea ‘to cause to eat,’ aş ‘to cause to give,’ 
‘areg, ” ‘to cause to bathe, ’‘ wash’ &o. Sometimes instead of 
%, T is optionally used as in manat ‘to cause to eat,’ atetacad 
‘to threaten,’ &c. But in Sindhit always represents the Hindi 
m and the Gujarati z, as in eT ‘to cause to give,’ yanu ‘to 
cause to wash, ' qeto ‘ to cause to sit, " 

What the origin is of the of these forms, which is more pri- 

.mitive than the æ and q to which it w 


Bei cert as afterwards changed, will 
be considered in the next lecture, ^ OU 


In Gujarati we 
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Another peculiarly vernacular process, of which Hemacandra 
gives only one instance, is the transformation of 4, into g, in 


which « is deprived of its nasal element and the complete contact 
of the vocal organs avoided. Thus :— 


[ Table 61: Skr. 4 initial changed to « in vernaculars] 
Skr. fra a certain tree, Pr. fra or Ara, M. Ña. 


M. watt to bow, Skr. aaa; Sm butter, Skr. aasa ; H. Heat to 
return, Skr. fad, Pr. Qag ; G. ate blue, Skr. te; P. 99, a coooa- 
nut, Skr. altro, H. erg. 


But there are more instances of the opposite process in the 
Prakrits; and these have come down to the vernaculars. 


[ Table 62 : Skr. initial & changed to 4 in vernaculars] 

M. G. ame a plough or anchor, P. aya or BFS. 

M. fies, S. Firg, Pr. fete or wa, Skr. wate forehead. 

The H. at salt, Skr. zav, is a later instance. 

The sibilant €, whether original or derived from the Sanskrit 
Lor N, is in a few cases changed to% in the Prakrits, For fea 
‘a day’ we have Qag or festa, for Wat “a stone’ Tet, and for zara 
‘ten’ ag. These words, so changed, have come down to the 
vernaculars, and are found in one or other of them. The various 
forms of the numerals having the word 231 at the end have been 
given above. Of the other words G. has Rẹ ‘a day’ and fqurét 
with the suffix zT, P. fae and Rater, and S. f$ and feeret; and S. 
qzw ‘a stone’, The Sindhi and the Panjabi have given a wider 
range to this process, as will be seen from the following :— 

[ Table 63: R., Sor X changed to £ in Vernaoulars ] 

S. ag or get chaff, Skr. JF, M. gat. 

S. fg lotus-stalk, Skr. fae, M. AÑ. 

S. HZ a buffalo, Skr. aRt, M. sa. 

S. Baur to sit, Skr. sufer, M. aŭt, G. tag. 

S, Tate trust, Skr. (d»ara. 

P. fig, S. die twenty, Skr. Ra- à ], M. ate. 

P. fa or fax, S. Rg or RQU poison, Skr. fav, M. AT. 
P. weet, Sager, Skr. sagt, M. «mm father-in-law. 
56 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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"P. RE thirst, Skr. gW. 
- P. «TET or Wet, S. Het or Wiel a snare, noose, Skr, qrar, M. wie, 
Gujaratis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely 
pronounce R as £,as in gawd for wasd ‘to understand’, axe for 
ava ‘a year’, aq for ay ‘true’, &c., but the forms with FL are 
also in use. The other dialects do not seem to have Many 
instances of this change. The termination W. of verbs of the 
future tense is in several dialects of the Hindi changed to g as in 


BRE, G. «uit ‘he will do’. 


The change of A to 4 seems to be an almost entirely later 
process of which there are scarcely any instances in the Prakrits. 
It is seen in full operation in the Apabhramáa. 


[ Table 64 : Skr. € changed to q] 


Skr. «lH name, M. ata, H. arsit, old H. ars, also ara, P. «id, S, 
Wd also «TE and aren. 
Skr. {1M a tying rope, M. ata, P. qig, H. ata in aad. 
Skr. TR a village, M. H. aia, H. ma also; S. vis, "TH. 
Skr. WWW to turn round, M. watt, P. aot, S, Wivmr; from the 
‘same root, M. was, H. wax, S. Are. 
| Skr. Wt, M. watt, H. aat- et. 
~ Bkr. sms to bow down, M, stetaut. 
| Skr. NARA to rinse the mouth, M. ataaŭt, H. gaaat, also Sarat. 
Skr. RTA rest, M. fair, S. Fae. 


*o c Skr: wan dark-complexioned, M. wis, H. tag, P. «ise 
and «mer, S. wiiasr.: : J e 
Skr. sTRTT& son-in-law, M. stia, but H. wate, P. wae or HATE. 
Skr. 9«94 rising, M. SU, but P. TATA, 
Skr. states a kind of myrobalans, M. P. aaan, H. P. sme, 
P. Stat also, S. Aisa. i 
Skr. 8x a chief, M. H. aia.. ; 
Skr. STRT 7. a sort of fly-brush, M. ari, 


H. P. way, S. ae. 
Skr. v a lotus, H. P. $49, M. arg, S, 


FIs, 
Skr. MRT caus. spending, wasting, H. tart, P. mnm, S. sass, 
but M, maqa. Lnicsodit YE l ee J 
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Skr. wH* a bee, H. wart or Ñi, P. SW or Att, S. Wie. 

Skr. qaaa fifth, M. cravat, H. iaai, P. gaat, &c., and other 
ordinals. 

Skr. ang delicate, tender, M. eta. 


Skr. aa eating, M. Han, H. Xaa, P, Hour, 
Skr. pén mud, H. «iar, G. Taa. 


From the fact that the Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi 
contain many instances of this change it is to be gathered that 
though it does not appear in the Prakrits proper; it must have begun 
very early, before the vernaculars received their distinctive forms 


and were isolated from each other. Of all the dialects the Marathi 
alone has preserved the 3 of this 4 in most cases, the Hindi and 
the others having dropped it or softened it to 3 in good many 
instances; while the Gujarati changes it back again to 4. Thus, 
such of the above words as exist in Gujarati have the following 
forms :— 


[ Table 65 : 4 (Skr. x ) changed to # in Gujarati ] 


A name. aad a fly-brush 

mA a village. pa a lotus. 

aaa to turn round, watt giddiness, wart a bee. 
‘corresponding to M. wae. ‘Gram, aaa, &c., fifth, 

aag wasting. seventh, &o. 

(fari rest. qot delicate, tender. 

«mat a dark-complexioned. wag eating.  - 

Hate son-in-law. amat myrobalans. 


The reason why I consider this as a change of 4 back to * and 
not a preservation of the original Sanskrit and Prakrit 4, is that 
the Gujarati changes-q to * in other cases where there is no 
question as to the a (or ©) being the original sound. Thus :— 


[ Table 66 : q or q changed to ¥ in Gujarati | 


G. sure a door, H. fare, M. «are, Pr. eas, Skr. wate. 
G. Stan blackwood, M. raat, Pr. wa, Skr. (Sram. 

G. wae to attain, M. qraut, Pr. ora, Skr. «m. 

G. ur in diera running, Skr. aa, 
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Where in Marathi we have x ors, the Gujarati has in some 
cases V, as in G. gat‘ a blow,’ M. gat, G. ata ‘a place of regi- 
dence’, M. ata, derived in some way from Skr. vam. 


There are traces of this change in some of the other dialects too :- 
[ Table 66 A: « for & ] 


S. P. fad, B. faa, corresponding to M. AR, H. AIT, 
Pr, faumfsr, Skr. Aaf ‘solicitation’; B. ara, Pr. Pega, Skr. FN 
“a tortoise '; H. siat, Skr. frat‘ a fisherman’; old M. am, G. ara, 
Skr. atat ‘news’; B. gg, H. dz [at], Skr. stew ‘ to wipe away '. 


This phenomenon of the change of ato * the vernaculars, and 
especially the Gujarati, have inherited from the Piakrits. Of the 
words so changed the Gujarati has preserved wu ‘a dream,’ 
the Prakrit form being RIAT or git, and some of the others, stu 
‘kind of tree’, This last is atv in Sanskrit; but probably there 
was an intermediate form ata. 


The vernaeuiars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and 
soft aspirate mutes in a good many cases. Thus :-- 


[ Table 67 : Disaspiration in the Vernaculars ] 


M.sihk& learn, Pr. fa, H. ate. 

M. ate beggary, Pr. fira, H. ia, S. afte. 
M. gut to dry, Pr. 8S orga, H. aam, S. gu. 
M. a hunger, Pr. JFM, H.ww,. S. ga, 
M. eta hand, Pr. g, H. gra. 

M. et elephant, Pr. gÑ, c H. erst. 

G. iù afraid, Pr. fA or tet, M. vargr. 

G, «eti greatness, Pr. ag, H, aet. 


G. ameġ to spoil, Pr. (aus, M. Qaei. 
B.S a book, Pr. TRAT, H. M. Nf. - 


B.«€ to learn, Pr. q, H.M., &o. qe.) 

B. are to grow, Pr. ag, ^ M. qre-[st], H. are-eq- [at]. 
B.€ to surround, Pr àz, M.3¢-(tt], H. &rz-[ar], &c. 
B. Wat stone, Pr. TA, - M. qna, H. qeaz or qma. 
B. fae back, Pr. faz or q5, H: Ss, M. qi. 

B.W« wish, Pr. NEU S$ Paw | 
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B. gH (in gard) to dry, Pr. gg or gm, H. Wut. 

B. we (in aat) to take out, Pr. rg, H. M. &c. ere. 

B. mx a pond, Pr. FERN. 

And in such forms as qg% ‘ worn’ from Pr. Rer, «rad ' for 
bathing ' from Pr. vr, or agt and Ste ‘to the right hand,’ Pr. area, 
the aspirate & is dropped, so that the Bengali has, ina large 
number of instances, thus weakened the pronunciation of aspi- 
rated sounds. In the instances given from Marathi, it will be 
seen that the letters other than those which are softened are 


„aspirates ; hence the weakening consists simply in dropping the 


heavy breath in one of two aspirated sounds, as in the case of 
the Sindhi fta andige. The aspirates are preserved when occur- 
ring singly, which is not the case in Bengali. Hence Bengali 
utterance is the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjabi the strongest. 


The Marathi reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit # invariably to t, 
and in this respect differs from all its cognate dialects. Thus :-- 


[ Table 68 : Skr. or Prk. æ reduced to & in Marathi ] 


Skr. gay sugarcane, Pr. 34g, M. HA. The H. has £u or HS. 

Skr. mem fish, Pr. wg, H. are, M. WAT. 

Skr. qaq a calf, Pr. aeg, H. arg, M. are in qme. 

Skr. epftat a knife, Pr. wren, H. gt, M. git. 

Skr. MRF a fly, Pr- aTM, H. aret, M. araft. 

Skr. go to ask, Pr. 473, H. ssar, M. aŭ. 

Skr. =o a tortoise, Pr, pega, H. ego, M. PTRA. 

Skr. FIR a side of the abdomen, Pr. eo, M. ga. The H. has 
PIE. 

Skr. Xa a field, Pr. 3g, M. 3m. But H. has wa. 

Skr. gto touch, Pr. 3a, H. g-[ar), M. Ra]. 

Skr. sat shade, Pr. st, H. za, M. aia-[atl. 

Skr. gs5 a bunch, Pr. mes, H. ateat, M. are. 

Skr. sca lap, Pr. aag, M. AAT. 

Skr. antet a she-goat, Pr. grat or Brat, H. Be, M. st. 

Skr. aiu worn out, wasted, Pr. aio, M. sftur- [si]. 

Skr. at a festival, Pr. ot, M. am, 
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According to a general rule in Marathi, = is changed to El 
when followed by the palatal vowel z or q. This change , oft to q 
in this dialect is to be accounted for by the fact that the voca] 
organs of the Marathas have a predilection for the dento-palatals, 
4,8, F, a, to which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all caseg 
reduced by them, except when they are followed by 2,4, or q, 
The Sanskrit s; therefore becoming the dento-palatal I passes 
into % which differs from it only in the contact of the vocal 
organs being somewhat less incomplete. The only instances in 
the Prakrits in which the change appears to be the same as that 
we have been considering are gady for z«z4t and HM for sz 

T have already given instances of the many words with their 
uninitial consonants dropped which the vernaculars have inhe- 
rited from the Prakrits, and shown what further changes they 
have undergone. This process of elision has not been continued 
by any of the vernaculars unless we consider the disappearance 
of uninitial z( which is very general in Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali) 
to be an instance of the process. 


[ Table 69 : Uninitial & dropped in Hindi, Bengali, &c. ] 
B. H. Rar, S. Ra lamp, Pr. Aaa, Skr, aive:, M. ar. 
H. «ur, S. asit new, Pr. aaeit, M. aat. : 
H. sit, S. «fts life, Pr. ste, Skr, sfr: , M. sfiz. 
H. S, «r$, B. «m a barber, Pr. MAA or ENTA, Skr. a, M. eerát. 
H. get, S. eed a tortoise, Pr. esaat, Skr, qq, M. waa. 


H. g-ia], S. ga-[ a], B. ISa s.) to touch, Pr. Sa or gu 
Skr. ga, M. ra-(it]. 


H. qr-lat], S. atrz-[or], Pr. ara, Skr. ure, M. qra- [St]. 


H gt, S. get for Bet, B. Fat a well, Pr, gaùt, Skr. ae, 
G. Hat. 


H. sarete, B. iuret a cowherd, Pr. Wares, Skr. MMSE, 
M. mast. 


H. aw = Ran, S. Gers marriage, Skr. fare. 


H. qatla], S. «z-(mr], B. qtete-[at] to send, Pr, Tera, Skr. MATT, 
M. waa. 


H. at-[at], S. av-[w] to heat, Pr. ava, Skr, a, M, ara-[òt]. 
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H. gm, B. AAR door, Pr. gare or gat, Skr. qm. 
B. gs two, Pr. gà, Skr. at. 

B. aq nine, Skr. wa, M. aa, H. at. 

B. zagt moss, Skr. stare, H. Brave. 


THE 4 OF THE CAUSAL TERMINATIONS IN THE VERNACULARS, 


This elision of x appears also in the Hindi causal forms such 
as JST, AS, HAMT, in which the at only of the Prakrit or Ma- 
rathi termination ata or aa is retained. The whole termination 
appears in the Braj and other dialects and in old books, sometimes 
in the form of sif. 


The Sindhi causal termination is atg as in #etem ‘to cause to 
do,’ Turgut ‘to cause to increase.’ The z here as well as in some 
of the Sindhi words given above represents the a which accord- 
ing to the Prakrit rule, takes the place of the dropped 4, and is, 
as shown before, changed to © in the other vernaculars. The 
Sindhi = is a shortened form of this q. The termination atg 
appears sometimes in its more original form of ATs as in Wag 
*to cause to take, ' 


The Bengali too forms its causal by adding aT% as in Weds 
“is causing to be held ', but the € here'seems to be an euphonic 
addition, which even in their primitive form the verbs take, as in 
wRaZ ‘is holding ', so thatthe y, is here dropped and the vowel 
st combined with the preceding as in the Hindi In the speech 
of the Maratha lower classes of Southern Konkan ais very often 
elided, and the causal termination of the Savantvadi dialect is 
aq, as in PT ‘cause to do, ’ which corresponds to the Sindhi 
arte-(g]. 


[ Table 69 A : a, of & dropped in the Vernaculars ] 


There are instances also in which the a resulting from 4 is 
elided :— 

i H. ax ‘a boy,’ ‘aprince,’ Pr. BH, Skr. SAT; amat‘ left-hand- 

side, Pr. armat, Skr. ame; gat ‘smoke, ' Pr. YRA, Skr. WW; aatar 

‘to rinse the mouth,’ Pr. Skr. AA ; Grat or aat / £o mock, ' 

Skr, Bera ; yd ‘ ground, ' Skr. WA. 
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There are traces of this change in other dialects too, as in the 
Oriya st for ava ' left,’ Gujarati wi = ws, S. g$, Skr. wf, ang 
the Marathi wz and the termination = of the locative, which js 
to be traced to the Pr. fa, Skr. Raa. In all these instances we 
may regard H as directly elided, and not the Z resulting from it. 
Hemacandra notices a few instances of the process in the Prakrits 

The vernaculazs possess a large number of those Prakrit words, 
in which the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the g. Thus :— 


[ Table 70: Vernacular # for Skr. @ ] 


Skr. HW face, Pr. ag, H. g, S. Sz, G. midi; M. qu, P. 
( with the suffix x ) in front, H. rev; H. wir, G. aria, M. war 
(with the suffix x) from Skr. aw face to face. 

Skr. 7@ nail, Pr. az, H. ag, S. ag, P. vg. 


Skr. Shave a chaplet, Pr. West, H. Rect or Wew, S. fret, 
P. ferent, 


Skr. wt a female companion, Pr, as, G. wet, H. S. P. wd, 
M. B. O. a. 


Skr. few to write, Pr. fee, M. g-i. 
Skr. Rrave a lock of hair or rates, Pr. esa, M. set. 
Skr. UW agreeable, Pr. wear, H. sev. 
Skr. oz hunt, Pr. enge ( ?), H. ae, 
| Table 71 : Verna. # for Skr, w ] 
Skr. 8w rain, Pr. ṣa, G. H. Be, S. ag. 
Skr. JT to praise, Pr. agt, H. auz-(ar). 
Skr. NNF a guest, Pr. wet, M. mgm, H. STET. 


To these must be added the severa] compounds of the word "7, 
some of whioh at least are modern, as— 


H. AET house of a woman's family of birth, Pr. quz or a136, 
Skr. fiae. 


H. Wax, G. NAT a woman's father's house, Pr, fügur or (teat, | 
Skr. mae. : 


. M. mi, G. Rae a woman's mother's house, Pr, mam oranga 
Skr, RATE. REP ah 
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Qaim, M. gare, H. wart a cellar, Skr. ware, 
G. tee, M. “zene, H. ger, Gest an idol-chamber, Skr.. qug. 


[ Table 72: Vernacular g for Skr. 9r ] 
Skr. ara a lord, Pr. ate, old M. & E. are, 
Skr. fran a pair, Pr. fen, M. Hem. 
Skr. Hu to churn, Pr. ag, H. ng-a]. 
Skr. AIET a churning vessel, Pr. agirem, H. fren. 
Skr. WAF a traveller, Pr. qa, M. G, qå. 
Skr. qsr* flattened rice, Pr. ggat (? ), M. wiz, S. ag. 
Skr. AFFA broad, Pr. qewzi-[ Ap. € ], G. Tsz. 
Skr. PA to tell, Pr. e, H. G. S. P. B. O. +g-l at-4-0, &o. ]. 
^ Skr. PAAF or PAET a story, Pr. patma or paroan, H. Fert, 
M. G. pant, S. ferat, B. arrest. 
[ Table 73 : Vernacular g for Skr. 4 ] 
Skr. mftr: deaf, Pr. RAT, H. M. O. afer, G. gi. 
Skr. aff curds, Pr. q8, H. M. G. P. O. af, S, ai. 
Skr. Ay honey, Pr. ag, O. B. ug, M. ate. 
Skr. arg honest, good, Pr. arg, H. utg-ate, M. ata. 
Skr. q% a young lady, daughter-in-law, H. G.S. az, O. atg orat. 
Skr. «fat dressing, Pr. gr, H. ofex-[ar], G. tex-(g], S. tet], 
P. q&«-[urr] by the consonants interchanging places. 
| Table 74: Vernacular g for Skr. « ] 


Skr. mar or ara light, dawn, Pr. gr, vera, watz, H. wg or die, 
G. We, M. vate. The S. Rfs must be a later form. From the same 
root with the prepositions fa and g we have H. (4er morning, 
S. Bers light, &c. 

— Skr. A to become, to adorn, Pr. ge, H. sire-[ar], S. qem] 

Skr. mtama prosperity, good fortune, Pr. wie, H. Alert or gan. 

Similarly, H. «(ése ‘recognize’ is from Skr. saaa, the 
consonants interchanging places; G. agrat or acer ^ dear " from 
Skr. «git ; West easy from gga ;de«r-[i] to' distribute or ' divide’ 


from (dw, &o. 
57 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's "Works, Vol. IV.] 
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The existence of many such words as M. H. P. smy ‘ 


injury, ? 
H. P. ara ‘a good man, ' M. G. H. P. wa ' honey ', H. G. feu oe 
‘to write, ' M. G. H. aw ‘nail,’ S. gam ‘in the morning ' m 


that the popular speech of Northern India has now for a long time 
ceased to have recourse to this process of dropping the mute 
element of the aspirates of the Sanskrit words, adopted from time 
to time from the parent language. Still, however, a few later 
instances, such as S. RRE ‘dawn,’ H. G. are ' middle’ from arg 
and Hea, and some of the compounds of wx noticed above’ show 
that it has not been entirely absent. D 


The elision of simple mutesand ofthe mute element of aspi- 
rates is a natural phenomenon which one always meets with in 
the course of lingual development; but its operation is generally 
slow and itis only in consequence of its systematic occurrence 
in the Prakrits that I have attributed it to an ethnological ‘cause 
and have supposed that the Prakrit speakérs belonged to another 
race than those who spoke Sanskrit and, being unused to Sanskrit 
sounds, caught only the initial consonants from their Sanskrit 
teachers and dropped the rest or the mute portion of the rest, 
When, however, in the course of time they became used to those 
sounds and the Sanskrit and Prakrit speaking races became 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, except 
through the slow and gradual operation of the usual phonetic 
laws; and hence itis that in modern times we find Sanskrit 
words, not shorn of their elements in the manner in which they 
were in ancient times, as indicated above. 


This elision, though it involves economy and is a natural pro- 
cess, constitutes a peculiarity of the Prakrits in so far as it is due: 
to peculiar historical incidents. We will now notice the pecu- 
liarities which do not involve economy and must be attributed. 
to vocal predilections. Of the words in which a Sanskrit dental, 


is changed to a cerebral in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following :— 


[ Table 75: Skr. Dentals changed to Cerebrals in Vernaculars ] 
Skr. Aatas myrobalan, Pr. 38&zzit, M. ügzr, &, as in table 8. 
Skr. qa to fall, Pr. q5,:-M. G. H. «2 -[8t-d-ar]. ; 
Skr. dar to bite, Pr. gu, M. H. P. G. S -[Ut-ar-or- Hl From this: 

H. E. G. sta, O. stata a iouis Skr. ds. ms 
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Skr. gar to stick, Pr. sæ ( past part. ), M. G. ex-[wt-i]. 
Skr. aq to decay, Pr. az, M. H. G. as-[or-at-a]. 


i Skr. RaT a swing, Pr. Set, H. Søt mase. From this are de- 
rived M. Sat, H. Staat, G. gigd to swing, M. yurta nap, G. stat 
nodding, M. G. H. P. O. sta a litter or Sedan chair. 


Skr. qug a stick, Pr. gus, H. zig or sist, P. get, G. M. ( dial.) 
eiit, H. G. erdt. M. has aist and ait. 


' Skr. qg to burn, Pr. 3g, H. seat to be spiteful, malicious, 
H. P. stg malice. 
Skr. Grae, Pr. Bes, M. wea, &o., as in Table 29. 
Skr. ga hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. su, M. Su. 
Skr. Agg longing, Pr. Stee, M. SETET. 


There are many later instances of this change :— 


[ Table 76 : The same as No. 75 : Later Instances ] 
M. S. ziw-[9r-or), H. staat, B. arfaar, O. erfða to stretch, Skr. e«t. 
- M. Gat, G. Sat a mark on the forehead, Skr. AZF. 
H. M. Grå, G. Reret, S. Rikt a small mark on the forehead, 
a spangle, Skr. fie: by consonants interchanging places. 


M. G. aiz, H. etait a kind of cymbal, from Skr. até measured 
or beaten time. M. erat, Q. vá the roof of the mouth, Skr. atg. 


.. H.P. ere-erererét, 8. ettet, G. erat, B.O. ere, M. erdt 
a branch or bough, Skr. $9. 
M. west &c, as in p. 440. 


The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and the Hindi 
and the Panjabi come next. The Marathi and Gujarati have the 


smallest number. 
[ Table 77 : the same as No. 76 ] 
S, dat satisfied, Skr. ge-[v:]. 
S. 381 crooked, H. P. 8r, M. der, M. [ dial. ] fast, Skr. fade. 
, Sd A. dz handles, M. ater, Skr. vum with the suffix Z, 
Pr. weet (? ). 


g, after the south, o E s 
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S. dz a tooth, H. M. gia, Skr. Fre. 

S. zur pity, M. H. Skr. qur. 

S. sam to show, H. qam, Skr. wala. 

S. gg ten, H. ta, M. zzr, Skr. 437. 

S. ziz or £TZ€ a grinder, H. ztz, M. are, Skr. ds. 

S. Sara lamp, H. far, M. Zar, Skr. a2-[s:]. 

S. Hew to give, H. Er, M. Got, Skr. ga. 

S. fai, H. P. diz impudent, M. «iz, Skr. we. 

S. Saw see, H. Saar, M. Hut to appear, Skr. gm. 

S. Rat seen, H. P. ee, G. fat, Skr. Fe. 

O. swin, B. zrz3 to the right hand, H. ear. 

Thus then the Pali and Prakrit tendency to pronounce dentals 
as cerebrals is seen in a much more exaggerated form in the 
Sindhi and next to it in the Hindi and the Panjabi, while the other 


modern dialects seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in 


which we find it in the ancient dialects, though they have changed 
more words in that way than they. 


In the following instances the cerebral mute in the place of 
the dental is to be considered as due to tho influence of an adjoining T 
[ Table 78 : Dentals adjoining t, changed to cerebral mute ] 


We for Pr. qt, Skr. sf, in the words 
EST, TS, and WZ in the same. 


M. G. H. S. P. zc 


given in Table 52, and 


[ia-atu-an], B. O. efr, Pr, Bt, Skr. az fear. 


H. srt or Sta, C. STN or eri. S 
, D S MINY Su, Skr. s 
but P. qax. FÑ a kind of grass, 


H. agt or atd, &c., asin Table 4. 

H. Sg, Ast, M. S. 37, &e., as in Table 4. 

H. Gaz, Skr. a a pilot. a 
H. saa, M. saù, G, say, S. y 


3*W a cosmetic, S X 
H. tzat or arz«r, M. zii, O. ; Skr. aaa. 


out for. G. B. S. have @ for z. "SMS US watch, to look 


H. M. satel, e Sete nup no Gy Sar [s:] 
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Even here the Sindhi has more instances than the others :— 
[ Table 79 : the same change in Sindhi ] 

qz a son, Skr. vx, M. ua. 

fe thirst, Skr. qur, P. teat. 

fig sleep, Skr. Rat, H. ata. 

ar copper, Skr. arz, H. ats, &e. 


Uninitial 4 is changed to win the Prakrits invariably, but 
when itis the beginning ofa word it undergoes that change 
optionally. In the vernaculars the initial 4 remains unchanged, 
but when medial it becomes mostly o in the Marathi, Gujarati, 
Sindhi, and Panjabi. 


[Table 80: Initial 3 unchanged in the Vernaculars | 
M. ara &c., as in Table 64. P. "zz as in Table 24. 
H. S. até, &c., as in Table 69. M. ats, H. ata, S. fre sleep, 


M..aat, E. aur, S. ait, Skr. teat. 

as in Table 69. P. ager, H. war, G. diq$ an 
H. P. *& as in p. 429. invitation, Skr. aues. 
H. ag, &c., as in Table 70. M. ań, P. «um, S. fue, H. «ma 
P. aut, as in Table 16. or qadt, B. aag or AAT, Skr. 


H. att as in Table 17. aara husband's sister, &c. 


[Table 81: Medial 4 changed to ™] 

M. auw, G. mwa, S. smog, P. STE, Skr. ATT a man. 

M. aut, S. Saw, P. Sao, Skr. Fara Or zeae appearing; 
all other infinitives in Ut-U-UT. 

M, am, G. x0, S. a0, P. A0, Skr, sra-[ 8 :] a person. 

M. G. saro, S. atot, Skr. curam a story. 

M. G. S. P. oñ, Skr. miT water. 

M. G. S. P. ao (organ), Skr. MT to know. 

M. Gar, P, dim, Skr, F: St who? 

M. afv, G, a, S. XW, P. Sot, Skr. ai sister. 

M. en, G. «aut, S, E p. wera, Skr. aed aeu l 

P. S.G. mm[mw-4], Skr. s" (causal) to give birth. to, 
fo produce, 


and 
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G. gm, S. aw, P. am, M. dier (in JAA), Skr. Fao salt. 

P. M. G. simu, S. arr, Pr. seat, Skr. AAT one's self. 

M. G. S. P. arer-[tt-d-a-or ], Skr. a7 to stretch or pull. 

M. avra, &c., as above. 

There are a few instances in which we have the original a in 
the body of a word, as in M. G. P. #4, S. W3, Skr. Aa: ‘mind’, G. 
ard ‘promise’, for Skr. 144, and G. aa as above. But the general 
rule seems to be that these four dialects have a medial q in the 
place of the double UT, of the Prakrits, resulting from a Sanskrit 
conjunct of which q is a member. Thus :— 


[ Table 82: Prk. vt changed to 3 in the vernaculars ] 


Skr. avuy, Pr. Tut, M. G. ta wilderness. 
Skr, «vi, Pr. Bout, M. G. sra, P. wa, S. Pg enr. 
Skr. qvi, P. quvr, M. G. oa, P. TaT. S. Ta leaf. 
Skr. siot (sote: ), Pr. So, M. SA, G. sra, S. grt old. 
Skr. faq, Pr. oora, M. G- Qaa, (ttt) to solicit. 
Skr. 8x8, M. G. fade, S. Aad, P. Feat solicitation. 
Skr. sra, Pr. aoo, G. aa, P. wt mark, sign. 
. . Skr. seu, Pr. aona, P. Saat a bridal procession ; also, 
S. sat, Skr. ste, Pr. $531. 


Skr. agivata, Pr. ORSA, G. SAS, P. sits, M. aad, S. svat, 
the Brahmanic sacred thread. 

Skr. mew, Pr. Www, M. G. ara-[tt-a], S. naw, P. warm to think, 
to regard, to obey. 


But even here in Marathi, the purely Deshastha Brahmans 
living in the eastern part of the Deccan or Maharastra pronounce 
the 3 as U.; and the ordinary TA, sr, wa, Ga, &o., of that dialect 
become in their mouths tm, tW, mm, ANA, &o. They have 
therefore, preserved in its integrity the old habit of the Prakrit 
speakers to pronounce the 4 as vr throughout. On the other hand 
the lower class of the Konkani population preserve the PU 
peculiarty of reducing Win all cases to q and pronounce ott 
air, sur, &c., as Wil, Wel, BIA, &c., and this peculiarity w find 
in its fulness in the Hindi, and next to it in the Be ds i 
words with a ur in them in the Marathi, Lee ee 


(Crue nn RENTE 
Panjabi, given above, have the following fo ujarati, Sindhi and 


rms in Hindi ;—- 
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sa, BETT, wid, PEAT, qret, STAT, PA, a7, or We, maa, STAT 
ga or FA) AVA, ETT Or ATAA, AAT OF aadi. | oe 


/ And such of these words as are in use in the Bengali have 
the following :— 


wear, sr feet, STAT, BA, AA or A, HSA, HAA, SOT, ATTA 
gram, TAS. . 


_ Other words, in some of which even in Sanskrit a ™ appears 
are in the Hindi and Bengali thus :— 


[Table 83: Original ur preserved ] 


Skr. maot, H, aega or ame, B. atga, but S. amaw, a Brahman. 

Skr. aot in gA, H. ga-[at}, B. gea]; S. «vw ) to hear. 

Skr. afar, H. qal, A. ST, right hand. ; 

Skr. agu (?), H, B. ngm, S. mg, an ornament worn on the 
person. d 

Skr. #tot-[ $: ], H. PA or aT, B. ET, S. pro blind of one eye. 


still or, does appear in Bengali books ina few words such as 
erm ‘ear’, arm, ‘salt’, &c. In the Hindi it seems to be entirely 
Bbsent. 

In the principal Prakrit and the Sauraseni, all the Sanskrit 
sibilants are reduced to w, Sanskrit words, therefore, containing 
the palatal sr and the cerebral v, which in the Prakrits came to 
have the dental # instead, have the last in the Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi. But according to & law of 
this @, when followed by the palatal 
is transformed into the palalal ST. 
any instances that prove. 


Marathi pronunciation, 

vowel or semi-vowel 2, €, oF V 

The foregoing list of words contain m 

these points. Thus =- ; 
- | Table 84 A: Skr: stor v, changed tom in the Vernaculars ] 

S, fea, Skr. FW; H. Rum, Skr. STIS ; 


: Table 2. M. H. P. ($8; 
S fiw, Skr. Be; M. SW, 


G. H. efit, P. Ri, S. fag, Bkr. SIT ; H. P. 
H: qaq, Skr. 912%. 


Table 5. M. G. H, &e. ÑS, «8; Ke» Skr. JIST 
. Tables 11 & 8. G. ara, M. arene, H. ATES, B, ASE, Skr. RIM. 


Table 14, ML. H. Bey S a ML NS H. Ña, G. Ña, 
Skr. aR. ait 36 


4 
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Table 24. H. weg, M. aia, Skr. qast; Table 34. H. S, ara, 
Skr. srar. 

Table 47. H. P. vita, G. diva, Skr. «fv; Table 46. H. werk, 
M. P. wae, Skr. arava. 

Table 36. H. arat, P. M. ata, Skr. sut ; Table 63. M. atagr, 
H. P. ataat, &c., Skr. surmg ; M. faarar, &o., Skr. Fara, 

Table 69. H. Rev or Beart, &c., Skr. Smdv; Table 73. H. are, 
S. gg, Skr. g4 ; Table 74. P. H. M. G. eta, Skr. gar; H. aa, S. am, 
Skr. sIwr as above. &c. 

H. «ftat, M. rear, G. Gran, Skr. (re Table 65. 

Other instances are :— 


[Table 84 B : The same : st or Y changed to Xin the Vernaculars ] 
M. ate, H. ate, Skr. srat ‘ a school’ or ‘ an establishment. 
M. wg, H. a ; Skr. sre ‘a dart’. 
M. G. «redit, H. tact, Raat ‘a chain’, Skr. STET. 
M. we, H. qu, Skr. Ise ‘dry’. 
H. Ma, Skr. ret‘ to learn ’. 
H. ata, Skr. Qa‘ to grind’. 
H. M. G. ara, Skr. «rar ‘ destruction '. 
S. qw, Skr. qd ' to rain ’, ; 
H. P. S. at.‘ a bed,’ Skr, azar. 


[ Table 84 C : The Same : More Modern Instances ] 


Even in words adopted later, and consequently treated 
somewhat differently, from the way in which they were treated 


in the Prakrits, the Sanskrit sr and v are reduced to, as in the 
H. agat ‘ to thirst,’ Skr. az; TAW ‘ entrance, ' Skr, Su ; *a 
hatchet’, Skr.qs ; Rane ‘lord of the night,’ ‘the moon,’ PERS i 
gia; S. 4€ ' race, ' ' descent,’ Skr. dar; NUT ‘to rain > d an 
afwerg ‘to subdue, 'Skr eftt; P dt ‘sorrow,’ Skr. ste. 
aia ‘quietness, Skr. Fa; TAST ‘God,’ Skr. Tiag; Ee G. : 
“a year, ' Skr, qu; G. ava ‘to rain, ' Skr. qd &c. A oS, 

The present speakers of the Hindi, the Pan 
retain therefore the vocal peculiarity of the 
of pronouncing Sanskrit v and 37, as qw. 


jabi, and the Sindhi 
ir Prakrit ancestors 
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Ofthe words given above, the Hin, RAG, Aw and Ww of the 
Hindi become fart, Sat, Rrr and X7 in Marathi, because they are 
followed by a palatal vowel Similarly, we have Smt‘ cowdung ' 
Skr. ea ; BE ‘a tree, ' Skr. (Er ; Batw ‘moss, Skr. Bare; Vet's 
ladder,’ Skr. Xét, &c. Even the original of Sanskrit words is 
pronounced by the Marathas as sp under those conditions, as 
dex ‘red lead, ' Skr. frax:; RaT ‘to sew,’ Skr. fra; mrewit 
‘mother’s sister, ' Skr. MAET, &c. 


Gujarati too shows. the same tendency though it isnot so 
decided ; and we havethus finr ' a horn, ' (rag ' to learn’ firj ‘to 
sew,’ rae ‘ blackwood,’ Skr. Ram, Sms, Skr. eat &o. But we 
have also such words as fag ‘sprinkling,’ Skr. Ra, fd ‘to 
boil,’ fr£t ‘ ladder, ' &c. So that the Marathi rule does not seem 
to be strictly applicable to the Gujarati. Still the sound s is as 
natural to the Gujaratis as to the Marathas, asis shown by such 
forms as 5j for $ ‘what? ', qst ‘do,’ &c., and in some provinces 
it is freely used for & in many words. 

The Bengali forms of such of the above words asare used in 
the language have 3T for the Hindi €, as ‘-- 


( Table 85 : Bengali Sr for Hindi a ] 


B H. B. H. 
frar aam to dry. Guns feat a jackal. 
Aar gaat to hear. ETS Ras the silk cotton tree. 
qat @iat to sleep. IS ats, 4g trunk of an 
ELEU ard near. elephant. 
fart 
SN 
Geg 


dita horn. RITT atat blackwood. 
gita a mosquito. as a dart, 
‘ta a buffalo. Gamer ANETE a fire-matoh, 


Bengali books and dictionaries contain a good many words, 


derived from the old Prakrits or recently adopted from Sanskrit, 
which contain 9 in them. The object of the authors in these cases 
is to give the correct Prakrit or Sanskrit forms, and not to repre- 
sent the correct Bengali pronunciation. But it is not hecessary 
to hear a Bengali speak or read his language or even Sanskrit 
for a long time to arrive at the clear conviction that his vocal 


habits do not admit of the pronunciation of wor X, but only of 3I. 


58 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. 1V.] 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit w becomes 3T in his mouth. Thus the 
Bengalis of the present day possess the same vocal characteristic 
that is attributed to their ancestors, the speakers of the Magadht, 
by the Prakrit grammarians. 


[ "Table 85 A : sr changed to # in the Vernaculars | 


ST has a tendency to pass off into # as we observed in going 
over the Pali. For the Pali &* from the Skr. aea 'cowdung, 
we have èo in S., gru in G., &, from sta, another form of the 
word ; and for the Pali rq, Skr. ara ‘the young of an elephant,’ 
we have grat in H. M. &c., the Pr. form being ata. For the Skr. 
Smp the G. has Baz, Fst, and Bar last, ‘end,’ with the suffixes 
€, $ and @; for Skr. sr ' rind’, H. has zr, for Skr. aot‘ hemp ', 
O. has am ; for WAU ‘carpenter,’ which is Watt in the other 
dialects and must have been pronounced Sam by the Bergalis, 
the B. has gatt and O. also. Other instances may be found. 


[ Table 85 B : € changed to @ in Hindi } 


In Hindi Skr. & is often pronounced as" as in WT for "TW, 
“spoken dialect’ gsÑ for Ie, Wu for 84, QWE for fna, &c. This is to 
be identified with the practice of the followers of the Madhyamdina 
recension of the White Yajurveda who read the W occurring in 
their books throughout as. But other dis’ ects also have a few 
instances of this change, as faq P. M. G., Tw S. for Skr. GT. 

Of the Prakrit words in which a vowel or a mute is aspirated 
through the influence of an adjoining aspirate Or an aspirated 
mute, the vernaculars have preserved the following :— 

[ Table 86 : Mutes aspirated in the Prakrits and the Vernaculars ] 

Pr. T48, M. G. wore, Skr. wae a Jacktree. The H. has also 
aw but more commonly qmm. 

Pr. Ara, M. ae, 


H. fia, P. 3e, Skr. fW edibl 
Ed ible lotus root. S 


Pr. anes, G. H. P. ai, Skr. FNE cough, 
There are a good many modern instances:— 


[ Table 87: Mutes aspirated in the 


Vernaeu] ar 
M. wit, G. weet, H. azar, 2 


Skr. RZ an axe, 
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M. G. mia, H. ate-nterart, P. «rer-mrét-mist, S n- 
p. mia mier, Skr. Tet a noose. i 

M. Goran, G. Aaaa, H. Aar, S. fru, P. fraser, Skr. 
faig accomplishing. H. S. P. have also the forms with fara. 

G. waa, H. far, Skr. à to drop away, to be drawn. 

G. a&, H. as, or virg, P. Ya, Skr. iya wheat, M. has wg. 

M. G. O. gre, P. egesi, S. ged, H. B. eag, Pr. wh, 
Skr. ARA bone. 

B. gig knee, H. ga, by interchange of places, Skr, agtad, 
Pr. erdt ? 

P. urn, B. O. ara, Pr. rem, Skr, ast vapour. 

M. are a bunch, Skr. gs5. 

P. qu, S. mr all, Pr. wea, Skr. ad. 

M. gata safe, well, Skr. Hae. 

H. P. M. Xa garb, Pr. 38, Skr. "mr. 


M. waar chaff, H. weet, P. samet, G. ward, B. wr, 
Skr. ga; S. has gg-git. 


( Table 86 A : Aspiration transferred | 


In some cases the aspirate sound is absorbed in the adjoining 
mute, and it ceases to exist asa separate component of & word. 
Thus, from the Pr. «gfe, Skr. sara, we havethe M. qz in whichthe 
x combines with z, and the M. dial. SS in which it combines with 
q. Inthe same manner the Skr. Ww ‘sheep’ becomes, with the 
usual Apabhrarhéa suffix S or SA, ages or Hees, which in M. 
and G. assumes the form of Yet and Het, the € combining with 3, 
and in H. and P., of 4st, in which the z being combined with the 
preceding H destroys the nasal character of the sound. P. has Ret 
also, and G. wet, and B. and O. wet as well as ern. By a similar 
absorption of the z sound and the reduction of the nasal to a mere 
Anusvàra, we have H. P. aa (masc. Yar), G. Wa, B. wear, from 
Skr. HRR“ a feamale buffalo, ’ and G. M. wa from Pr. fea, Skr. frr 
with the sufix z, through an intermediate form faze or Hee. 


Wehave a more ancient instance of the process in the Pr. HAR 
for Skr. Geax, through the intermediate form et, which has been 


pregerved by the G. in «iud ‘to remember ' or ‘remind,’ 
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Sometimes a mute is aspirated without any apparent reason 


in the Prakrits, and these instances have come down to some of 
the vernaculars ;— 
( Table 88: Mutes aspirated ] 


Skr. gsx humpbacked, Pr. gs7, M. ws; but P. ctr, H. gar, 
B. gait, O. gor, S. Har; M. Fae also. 

Skr. ete: a nail, Pr. wies, M. frat, G. für, B.O. aie or 
first ; the rest ete. 

Skr. dT potsherd, an earthen cup, Pr. aat, M. wre, H. P. QOR, 
O. watt, B. rar. 

Later instances are :— 

P. wer, S. eet a well, Skr. Hae:. 

P. geo to touch, H. gar, Skr. gq. 

M. oraz, P. H. wmm, Skr. mir. 

G. qz? lap, Skr. zie. 

Of the instances in the Prakrits in which the consonants con- 
tained in a word interchange places we have :— 


À [ Table 89: Interchange of Consonants ] 
gg ‘slow’ in M., Pr. &gst and Skr. ggs, état in H. and P. and 
we and gaa in G. 
M. ga ‘daughter-in-law,’ Pr. STRT, Skr. QNT. 
M. fete ‘forehead,’ Pr. crete, Skr. were, &c. 
There are 8 good many more modern instances :— 


H. aaa to recognize, Pr Tales, Skr STTSIT-( IT ) t 
» 3 L] 1 a yr -l 
] i ( ) , 


H. qfüxet to dress, Pr. qg, Skr. War ; P. wetsar do cause 
to dress. In both,the last two syllables are assimilated and we 
have qfeat also; G. tz by the loss of z. : 


G. wer beloved, Pr. ags, Skr. Sep. 

Weg easy, Pr. Boe, Skr. gow. 

feret a cat, Skr. Geta ; saas topsy-tury 
being ssemree, Pr. saga-g NEGT-8, Skr. Tye 


M. I or Stet tail, G. having ggg or qz 
suffix z, thew being changed tost by the aspa ^U S, With the 


palatal vowel being brought in by the ed. M. rule and the 


Y, the M. form 
Tate, 
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M. aret little, Pr. ate, Skr, dte, with the suffix v. 

S, git a bunch of flowers, Skr. ss; Set loose, Pr. Rieg 
Skr. Gras. 

H. M. feat, &c., from Skr. fte as in Table 75. 

TREATMENT OF SKR. CONJUNCTS IN THE VERNACULARS, 


We will now trace in the vernaculars the Sanskrit conjunot 
consonants assimilated in the Pali and the Prakrits,in the order 
J have observed in treating of them in the lecture on the Pali. 
And first I will give a few instances of those in which the second 
member being strong prevails over the first and is doubled. 


[Table 90: Second Member of the Conjunct preserved and doubled ] 
Skr. @ act, business, Pr. PeR, P. eH, S. +g, H. Q. M. O. PTA. 
Skr. TA heat of the sun, Pr. 4a, H. aA; M. G. B. O. ara in the 

gense of ‘sweat.’ 

Skr. «mi skin, leather, Pr. sm, P. «m, S. a4, H. G. B. TW, 

0. sra, M. sm in «mre. 

Skr. «ri, Pr. wat, S. erar, M. G. H. P. er. The M. has, how: 
ever, the dento-palatal st here. 

Skr. gut ear, Pr. «uut, P. eat, S. FS, H. G. M. B. O. aa. 

Skr. qr a leaf, Pr. quor, P. vat (of a book), 8. 93, H. G. M. qm, 

G. qrġ ( of a book ), P. 8. O. are in the sense of ‘betel. leaf.’ 

Skr. Agra to solicit, supplicate, Pr. ona, H.G. M. (aera (a-4-8t]; 

H. also Ratar. 

Skr. watt a queen, Pr. «iit (? ), G. P. S. M. B. O. wi, H. «vit. 
Skr. dat a signal, Pr. «oom, P. aM, H. G. Wr; H. ła also. 
Skr. asttadta the sacred thread, Pr. aoaia (?), H. P. sta, 

S. srodt, G. sritg, M. smi. 

Skr. sri to make over, Pr. sre, G. sm 8) 


Skr. wai to consign, deliver, Pr. WAM, H. P.S. sie [atom ), 


M. G. sit«- ta]. 
Skr. qd a serpent, Pr. avy, P. 895 S. 3, 


Skr. qÑ sacred grass, Pr. quw, S. eu, H. STH or Ub Ge ens 
art. 


Skr. sre sound, call, Pr. We, P.si (subs. & verb), H.M. CNG; 


H. G. M. B. O. ara. 
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Skr, ax a frog, Pr. «e, P. H. G. arg, S. See. 

Skr. ww boiled rice, Pr. wa, P. wa, S. wg, H. M. G. B. O. wr. 

Skr. tm red, Pr. ta, P. «iT, S. wat, H. G. wet, M. tat in carer 
a red sour fruit of a certain tree. 

Skr. ue slept, Pr. gw, P. guar, S. G. gà. 

Skr. £x mud, Pr. en, H. erat or Hat, G. FTAA. 

Skr. a to look out for, gaze wistfully, Pr. qw, P. «war, S. qq, 
M. er, O. amar, H. G. ame-[s- ]. 

The following are instances in which though the second 


member of a conjunot prevails, some of the elements of the first 
sound are added to it :— 


[ Table 91 : Some element of the first added to the second 
member of a Conjunot | 
(a) Conjuncts of a sibilant and a mute. 
Skr. eet hand, Pr. gr, P. gey, S. ga, H. G. era, M. B, O. gra. 


Skr. ufi fist, Pr. uf, P. ag, S. g$, H. G. qz-uet, M. us, O. a, 
B. qz. 


Skr. «WX stone, Pr. qan, P. qvue, S. ae, H. G. qeur or NAT, 
M. mA, B. arem or aras, O. gar. 


Skr. qg back, Pr. ug-fag-q8, vernaculars as in Table 4. 


Skr. ama sending, Pr. qaro, S. qaq, H. qatar, Braj qavat, 
M. qaa, B. mataat. 


Skr. grat a kind of grass, Pr. Aten, vernaculars asin Table 5. 


Skr. ete head, Pr. Hera, P. nea, S. dt, H. M. B 
arg, M. art, O. mur. 


Skr. etm a book, Pr. taar, P. H. M. &c. as in Table 5 

Skr. sae sat, Pr. Tagg, vernaculars as in Table 43 

Skr. af& or zv sight or seen, Pr. RS or 
the rest as in Table 2. 


Skr. gst hot, Pr. Sug, G. oY, M. Sa: M. G, S 
A-Ü for smeta the hot season. ' 


Skr. tat to bathe, Pr. vet or ast, P. H. M. @ zd 
P. H., agt also. . asma] ; 


Wrur, G. 


Ra, P. f$zr-fez, and 


See as in ggat- 
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Skr. ARE thumb, Pr. aing, P. stug, S. emer, H. amat, G. tat, 
M. ATT. 

Skr. ARET to spread, Pr. fafeur, P. Raa, S. AAW, H. G, M. 
fauc | argi] to be scattered. 

Skr. BH dry, Pr. wre, P. gear, S, Tet, H. sur, G. wat, M. gar, 
p. O. J 

Skr. arq vapour, Pr. an, S. H. G. arm, M. amm, P. WF, 
B. O. um. 

Skr. wera shoulder, Pr. wea, H. M. utar, G. atat ; but H. mostly 
has #at and eter, P. wear, B. O. «is. 

Skr. qara behind, Pr. «zr, P. fag, H. Wz, arg, G. oe. 

Skr, H hot season, Pr. fat, M. dial Ña. 


Skr. sor proper name, Pr. 0g, vernaculars as in Table 1. 


[ Table 92 : the Same as in Table 91 | 
(b) Conjuncts of a dental and a heavy %. 
Skr. wea true, Pr. wa, P. H. wa, 8. a3, H. M. ara, G. atg, 
B. ara. 
Skr, war of acra to dance, Pr. 4, P. a or axr-[mr), S. rtr), 
H. M. G. aa-[arïtg], B. O. aria. 
Skr. wat a dance. Pr. 43, P. ata, S, arg, H. M. G. B. O. ar, 
Skr. Hq death, Pr. für, H. art. 
Skr. meatus of wena to recognize, Pr. qaam, H. qf- 
ata, P. qg, B. fra or AnAat, by dropping the first two consonants. 
Skr. stra of gea to be produced, Pr. seast, P. S. H. M. G. TH- 
[ove-uy-at-tt-g]. 
Skr. Taz of ATM to be intoxicated, Pr. Ast, M. ursi. 
Skr. Raa lightning, Pr. Ass, M. G. dta, P. ast, S. AS. 
Skr. aa to-day, Pr ast, P. Sem, S. ag, H. M. G. P. aM, 
B. O, sft, 
Skr. Raa of Rata to sweat, also to boil, Pr. Gar, P. Amo to 
A S, Ram, H. ferar fart ( causal), M. (uut, G. fei, 


Skr. aut a barren woman, Pr. dem or isat, P. daf, B. aig, 
H. O, aizr, G. atgr-[vft], M. ater or ist, B. ara. 
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Skr. tear evening, Pr. asa, P. S. dar, S. wizt, H, wig, M. d, 
H. B. ater, O. sir. 

Skr. get of geaa to know, Pr. asa, P. azsa, H. S. ger[at-q]; 
B. O. gm, M. G. gr-[8r-3]. 

Skr. aeg middle, Pr. asa, P. Asef or AISA, S. Ag, H. aia or mra, 
M. acti, B. aTa. 

Skr. Tx, battle, Pr. Bee of Gra" for gene, P. aem, H. spmT, 
B. grs (in gsm ), M. grs. 

When 7. as the latter member of a conjunct is heavily pro- 
nounced, the double consonant that takes the place of the conjunct 
is "T, s, and $4 according as the preceding member is a surd, a 
sonant, or an aspirated sonant. Sometimes, when the preceding 
member is a dental, the substitutes are =, sr, and sa. The 
following are instances of these changes in the vernaculars :— 


[ Table 93 : x as second member of a conjunct changed to vr, =a, sf, 
Sa, HT, HT ] 

Skr. @ abstract termination, Apabhr. w, H. ot as in gear old 
age, WIETWT fatness, S. Ñ as in WrÜ?gdt humanity, from mug man. 

Skr. aq abstract termination, Pr. Wt, Apabhr. wur, H. oat or var 
as in Gena celibacy; S. To or Wit as in mgs womanhood, 
amgau humanity; M. qt or qum as in madot or moraa huma- 
nity; P. gut as in Rengo childhood, &c. 

Skr. si feeling of repulsion, Pr. seat, M. gar. 

Skr. &iX door, Pr. qR or qm, P. H. G. qm, P. az, S. q$, M. 4f. 

Skr. Wa all, Pr. wea, H. wa, P. a, S. ay, G. Wg for aa. 

Skr. =S to burn, Pr. ag or qz, S, RY, P. aaas, H. aware 


waa, G. aaia, M. watt and iadt where q seems to be hard- 
ened, B. O. tte in MRT. 


Skr. Fet above, erect, Pr. 93, S. Sit, M. O. ST, B. vg, 

Skr. fsrgt tongue, Pr. Rear, M. H. P. G. sim, B. O. S. (enr. 

Skr. sas banner, Pr. gs; 
P. H. ge, M. Set. 

Similarly arq, with the loss of the nasa] Sound of c, becomes 


seq in the Prakrits and atir in M. O. G., amq i : 
” n B, rr , 
and s in H, P, pue in 8 


with the suffix gt or dt S. st, 
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[ZDENTALS CHANGED TO PALATALS ] 


Dentals have a tendency to become palatals even when not 
„followed by Zora, probably because they do so become when 
followed by those semi-vowels. Thus, from the Skr. areata ‘to 
sound ' or'play on a musical instrument,’ we have P. amigo, 
H. qatat, M. TARD, &c.; from Skr. Azt ‘sleep, M. Ña ; P. H. arzt 
‘rifling,’ ‘vain’, S. siigr, from very probably, Skr. gat; M. eas, 
H. arr from Skr. atqa which appears even in the Prakrits to 
have assumed the form of wisst, though ataq is usually given; 
M. H. G. dt dr, M. & i, Pr. fe f from Skr. fa fr, &c, 
[ Table 94 : (c) The conjunct et ( when the sibilant is pronounced 
like 3, ) and a, and «uv | 
a moment, Prau, P. (zw, S. amr, H. 
1 (Ga, G. wm, M. (dial. ) fw a festival, 
Pr.gw, M. ea, M. am for gut. 
Skr. axe-fter a knife, a razor, Pr. great, P. gu S. zi, 
H. gut, B. O. 8ur-gir, M. git. 
a eaa 6, Eh. (EREN, P. mat, S. ac, H. G. Area. 
; uívzan, H. B. O. mst, M. urit. 


Skr. à a side of the abdomen, Pr. $sg or gaa, M. ex; the 
rest BW or Ht as in Table 5. 

Skr. FA a bear, Pr, sg, S. Rg, H. G. fre, M. ĉa. 

Skr, aat to shave, hew, Pr. az, P. q«8ur, M. amit, G. add. 

Skr. irs a field, M. 3ra from Pr. Bat; the rest Ña. 

Skr. a a calf, Pr. 4g, P. 1731, S, az, H. NST, AST, AS, G. ae, 
ara- [xg], B. arg ], O. arg t), M. a-l]; P. H. aa, S. ql 
B, arar, M. a«-[ £), &o., in the sense of ‘the young one of any 
animal’, from the same. 

Skr. nc a fish, Pr. vg, P. Aw, S, mg, H. HS or HS, B. O. 
ae. M. ara. 

Skr. Stay lap, Pr. $s8$f; H. sét, M. eis. 

The conjunct 21, sometimes appears in the Prakrits, and perhaps 
even in Sanskrit, in the form of 81. The Sanskrit aX is Tat in 
the Prakrits, and this we have in the H. war, M. att and MATI 
in which last qr stands for the preposition S. (iris Pr. fea from 
which we have M, (grt ‘to waste away’, and from eat we have 


8. Ú, H. afta, &o. 
59 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 


Skr. aut 
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f Table 95: (d) Instances in which a dental is changed to a 
cerebral through the influence of a previous x ] 


Skr. 34 to increase, Pr. ag, H. aat or azat, M, areth, B, 
mísa, O. afar. But P. S. G. s or a4-( ur-ur-à ) 


Skr. qq to cut, Pr. ag, p. agm or ag, S. Tur. 


Skr. m4F-fF a carpenter, Pr. GEES P. afz, H. weg, O. IENE, 
B. arzz, S. G. arar. 
Skr. v4 to let off, to leave, Pr. og, P. sgo, S. seu, H. S1871, 


B. O. gar, H. sisar, M. atect, perhaps from the same, as also H. 
Sea, M. eT. 


Skr. $q to cut, Fr. $g, P. ego, S. eeu, H. pezar, B. erat, G. 
eg, M. re. 


Skr. sga a cosmetic, Pr. saga, S. saaw, H, saza, M. sett, G. 
Jeu. : 
Skr. ad a boatman, Pr. hag, H. Baz. 


Skr. rd a half more, Pr. «g, H. P. B. O. ws, S. aret-g, H. M. 
t$, G. ater. 


We will now proceed to instances in which the first member of 
a conjunct prevails over the second and is doubled :-- 


[ Table 96 : Instances where the first member of a conjunct remains] 
Skr. *(7-[ $:] fled away, Pr, wet-[sit ], H. anm, S, wit. 
Skr. ZF adhered to, connected Pr. gu, P i 
; ; , Pr. » £« SHIT or gr in aro, 
B. ot in gm, H. M. G. gmr-[ ar-3t-à ] B, v", O. gaT. 


Skr. q21-[$:] naked, Pr, "Ut[st] P. H. dq S us 
M. am-[ et], O. ann, , S. a, G, amit, 


Skr. USW a cord, a rope, Pr. uÑ, P. 


H, wet, S. i 

Q. tte in the sense of ‘reins’, D $99 edt 
Skr. dia fit, Pr, site, P. sit or sim S. sitz 

B Dv) hj H, Ti D 

es G, att, H. M 


Skr. s& void, empty, Pr. won, P, gx o 


+ T Sat, bs 7 
aT, M. Sat. A has acquired the Rerise of * S. Sv, H. &w of 


Ingensibility’ also. 
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‘oe, sex of HAA to regard, Pr. Hom, P, S, 
E dum) iu. S, «mr, M. G. H, 

Sky, areata to explain, Pr. sm, P. aaam, H. aAA 
explain or praise, S. TAT praise, G. satura, H. aratni. 

Skr, arq desert, Pr. wor, M. G. qra, G. vt, 8. Rg. 

Skr. cave a tiger, Pr. ava, P. H. B. O. ara, S, arg, M. G. arg, 

Skr. sur front part, Pr. sw, S. amt, H.emm; P. are Petre 
G, anù, G. «mre before, B. any, O. arg first of all, 

Skr. s a wheel, Pr. «m, P. wm, S, ag (both) a potter's 
wheel, H. «me, «er, in the sense of a ‘mill-stone’, G. M. are, B, 
Tey. 

Sky, q3 ^ leaf, Pr. ra, P. 97, S.qdt a playing card, H. oe, et, 
qar, G, verae, M. qr blade of a knife, M. qrazt a collection of dry 
leaves. 

Skr. ex moon, Pr. se, P. 43, 5. ag, H. G. M, B, O, wiz, H 
sq also. 

Skr. q7 as in Table 94. 

Skr.a a cloud, Pr. 9158, H. sre, M. ware or ANTS ( from 
sparta), G. Sm. 

Skr. sag, Pr. and other forms with w as in Table 93. 

Skr. qr»d a side, Pr. I; S, grat, P. MT, H, wa, G. qmi, M. 


qraf near, i. e. by one’s side. 

this last sound prevails 
in the Prakrits. The 
down to the 


When ¢ followed by g is changed to 4; 
over the x, and the conjunct becomes & 
following instances of this change have come 
vernaculars :— 

[Table 97 : d is changed to €] 
H. wat, M. G. 0. wat. 


P. H. «eet, P. aat, M. G. 


: 
' Gkr. vafa rotation, turn, Pr. 1g, 

Skr. qå changed, Pr. qa or Te, 
Wee. 

Skr. wg 2 bedstead, Pr. qgg F- qe, S. 
B. wea or re, O. TSF. 

The following are instance 


«sz, H. M.G. qd, 


g of other cases of the same ohange ; 
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Skr. Hz to squeeze, rub, knead, Pr. ag, P. M. G. m-[ RT-Up-4p ]. 
H. S. nz-[«r-qr]. 

Skr. wx ginger, Pr. aga, M. sms. H. P. B. have sar, G. srg, 
from Pr, aga. 

Skr. sit: web, Pr. Aga, gaa, sime, M. sg, S. ardi, H, aren. 
H. has erat also from Pr. steer. 

P. H. M. xar, G. S, wat, B. wrz, from Skr, wz, through the 
change of z to € and of the conjunot to g. ; 

Whon &, the first sound of &{, prevails and adds to itself the 


heavy aspiration of %, the conjunct becomes mW. Of this change 
there are many instances in the vernaculars :— 


[ Table 98: at changed to zar ] 
Skr. gat a tree, Pr, era, P. cae, H. wa, 


Skr, tat to keep, to protect, Pr. tra, P. cru, S. vuv, H. var also 
waar, M. G. vrqr- 01-2], B. O. aRar. 

Skr. gaat to mark, Pr. z9«u, M. G. MU acquaintance. 
_ Skr. fret to learn, Pr. fara, P. Ram, S. fram, H. atam, 
G. Rui, M. Brevi, B. O. rfa. 


Skr. &7 a field, Pr. Wa, P. ia, S. ng or we, H. B, O. wa, G. WW 
in Wet agriculture, 


Skr. E18 a side of the abdomen, Pr, ete, P. SSH or Ble, 
S. für, H. era, G, ae. 

Skr. gra hunger, Pr. SETUP. umm, 
M. B. 3m, O. sir. 

Skr. saot to anoint, an unguent, P 
S. RaT anoint, butter, H. ama Or Ri 
RIT to anoint, M. ATA to anoint, 


S. gu, H. Œ. B. au, 


TART, P. rre butter, 
Tat butter, B.O, WW butter‘ 
G. man butter. 


Skr. qxrer examination, Pr. wrar, H.P. B O 3 
we WW, M. G. S, 


, Skr. af the eye, Pr. sifgaz, P. SR, S. otf, HG. sag B. O. amie 
Skr. att milk, Pr. Wiz, S. wits, P, E. M. G. ee 2 ru : A 
and milk, O. «rir. Of rice 


Skr. meret and et as in Table 93, 
Skr. $8 sugar-cane, Pr. [Hy or IFG, H. xw or iw P S 
LU LI . 
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Though according to Hemacandra and Vararuci, the ex of 
qu gr, aa, AT, WüGrzT, and zsp is changed to x inthe Maha- 
rágtrl or principal Prakrit, still we see that most of the vernaou- 
lars derive their forms of these words from such Prakrit forma 
as had Fẹ for the Sanskrit sr. But with the exception of zmg 
and «mx which are mentioned as ocourring in the Jaina sacred 
pooks, these forms are not given as existing in any of the dialects. 

This and other similar omissions show that the observation 
of the Prakrit grammarians was by no means perfect, The 
Marathi forms of these words, however, with the exception of ane, 
which is unknown to the language, and of aft which is Wd, 
have © or 3T, which is representative of the Prakrit sz, and hence 
they are the same as those given by Hemacandra and Vararuci. 
Here we have one of several indications that the modern Marathi 
is the direct daughter of the old Maharastrl of the grammarians. 


It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali mostly drop one component of the ' 
doubled consonants, and to make up for the quantity thus lost, 
lengthen the preceding vowel. In other words, the speakers of 
those dialects take the same time to pronounce two syllables the 
latter of which contains & double consonant which the speakers 
of the Prakrit did; but the preceding forcible vowel utterance 
and the subsequent strong contact and pressure being avoided, the 
effect is that one of the two consonants is dropped and the previ- 
ous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening. 

The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
lengthenthe preceding vowel; while the Panjabi generally preserves 
the doubled consonants handed down to it by the old Prakrits. 
The Hindi contains more instances in which the original Prakrit 
pronunciation is preserved than the other three dialects. Hema- 
candra notices in the Prakrits the softened pronunciation we 
have been considering in the case of only, one 8 of which is 
according to him dropped and the preceding vowel is lengthened, 
as in qarag for q««z, Sk. qaaa, rire for fara, Skr. fera, Kc. This 
lengthening of the previous vowel is in the four dialects prevented, 

‘a observed before, by the anton filling en 8 SASS syllable 
1 See pp. 424-36, 
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In the Pali and the Prakrits, you will remember, the compo. 
nents of some conjuncts such as &, & s g, 5d, 8, TE, +H, &c., are not 
assimilated but separated by the interposition of a vowel. The 
vernaculars have preserved some instances of this process:— 


[ Table 99: Interposition of a vowel between the members of a 
conjunct ] 


H. qaga to praise, Pr. ware, Skr. gta. 

H. amk, P. anta, B. amta fire, Pr. emot, Skr. af. 

H. axa, afta, M. qw a year, Pr. aw, Skr. qq. So also H. P, 
ave-[ar-mt], G. avi, Skr. ad. 

H. Rata tired, Pr. fromm, Skr. Tera. 

M. thaw disgust, Pr. $a, Skr. Har distress. 


M. rere, stanza, Skr. gt; G. exw joy, Skr. 77; G. Uzaq, P. 
RASER, Skr. JA, are later instances of the same nature. 


In modern times other conjuncts also are similarly dissolved, 
and we have yañ S. M., &c. ‘exploit’ for sara, wax, P. G, &o. ‘a 
field’ for Xa, qag S. ‘a lotus’ for va, fart P. for art, qi S., others 
ATH, ‘vexation’ for Ara, A ‘virtue’ H, M. G., &c., for wa, &o. 


But the books and dictionaries of sume of these languages 
contain a good many Sanskrit words the conjuncts in which are 
not changed in any way. This is due to the fact that those 
languages are now the spoken languages of the educated as well 
as the uneducated portions of the different communities, and the 
former pronounce the words correctly, and the forms given to 
them by the latter are not taken into account by the authors of 
those books. Again, even the latter, though they interpose a 
vowel between the components of some conjunots as shown above, 
have, to a certain extent, become used to Sanskrit sounds and 
can pronounce others correctly. But in some of the provinces 
the old disability of the Prakrit speakers has been inherited in 
certain cases by their modern descendants, whether educated or 
uneducated, and itis very much to be regretted that the writers 
of books should in such cases write words in their Sanskrit forms 


which, when they are read by themselves or others, are read in 5 s 


quite different way. 
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‘he people of Sindh,’ whether belonging to the higher or lower 
classes, and the Bengalis pronounce the conjuct a, invariably as 
wa, Thus Sanskrit 7a as aqaa, Vall as AT, Alay as AFE or 
na, &c. The speakers of the Hindi more often pronounce 8T as 
wx than as #4, wea becoming www with them Glatt, ATES ; Arar 
HIST ; JEAN, JOSHA ; GAIT, SESAT; AAT, WAT or Tat; Aa, BT; aH, 
ga; &c. The Panjabis pronounce the first three words as ae, 
Arai, and ATF, BAN as gxgur, aT as MI, &c., so that they also 
agree with the Hindi people, but seem more inclined towards 
making «Ww, of the conjunct. The Marathas, however, pronounce 
the a1. properly, though ordinarily they make sr of it rather than 
4y, as remarked on a former occasion. Similarly, the Bengali 
assimilates conjuncts the latter member of which is 3 or %, Sat 
becoming Z357 and areata, Weald in his mouth. Similarly he 
pronounces Skr. HAT as AAT just as his Prakrit ancestors did 
though it is written correctly. 

ASSIMILATION OF MEMBERS OF CONJUNOTS CONTAINING NASALS 


Some of the vernaculars assimilate the components of a 
conjunct made up of a nasal and a mute. Thus the Panjabi has 
eat for quz ‘penalty’, Baum for USAT ‘to shave’, ga for qs, Skr, 
wust ‘the trunk of an elephant’, stet for Feat, Skr. eed ‘shoulder’, 
aeg for ed ‘binding’, wa for WS ‘a piece’, aotr ‘to break’ for 
WAT or Westar, AA for IFA ʻa pillar,’ &c. In the Bengali Wt 
‘a piece’, one of the two 3 sounds of ww is dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened. Similarly we have uta ‘to stop’ 
from zam, In Sindhi we have 4% ‘interruption’, for WF, AST 
‘good’ for wat, M. aitat; AAS ‘madder’ for Alte; RF ‘a ball’ for 
favs: wa ‘a piece of bread’ for WU; JAD ‘to kiss’ for 3rd, &c. Here 
the Sindhi, as is usual with him, drops one component of the 


1 While Iwas Head Master of the High School at Hyderabad in Sindh, I 
introduced about the beginuing of 1865 the study of Sanskrit, and the first 
thing I had to do was to teach correct pronunciation tomy pupils. I had no 
great difficulty, so far as I can now remember, in making them pronounce 
the other conjuncts; but when I came to ê, all my endeavours to teach 
its correot pronunciation failed. 2 got an most intelligent of my boys to 
pronounce first %& and then q. Thishe did MO well, whereupon I told 
him to utter bcth the sounds one after another immediately; but instead 
of making TY of them he invariably gave them the form of TH, I then 


gave up attempt in despair, 
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doubled consonants. With this exception, the modern dialects 
have got no cases of the assimilation of the members of a 
conjunct unknown to the Prakrits, while, as shown above, the 
speakers of those dialects tenaciously retain the vocal habit of 
assimilation of their Prakrit ancestors in a few cases. 


And now I close this part of my inquiry. The results at 
which we have arrived are these:—The vernaculars of Northern 
India contain the instances and, in some cases, a large number of 
them, given by the Prakrit grammarians or occurring in Prakrit 
literature, of every one of the rules or processes of change grouped 
by me under the heads of softening, assimilation, dissimilation, 
interchange of places, accentuation, and peculiarities by which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit. Most of these processes have 
been continued and their range widened, to such an extent in some 
of the dialects as to render them distinctive characteristics of 
those dialects. Other processes scarcely or rarely observable in the 
Prakrits have come into operation, such as the original accent 
on the penultimate syllable and the final accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits in different ways, the change of 4 to = and the 
dropping of one component of a double consonant and the lengthen- 
ing of a previous vowel; and these have further transformed 
the Prakrit vocables and changed also those Sanskrit words that 
have been adopted in later times. 


Some of the vocal tendencies and habits of the Prakrit speakers 
are exihibited by the speakers of the vernaculars. Thus, like the 
former, the ordinary Gujarati pronounces Ñ and sit as T and sil, 
the Deshastha Brahmans and other people of Eastern Maharastra 
have a predilection for ur to which they reduce " in most — 
the Sindhis make t, of 2r, the Bengalis do the same and also pro- 
nounce *4, EX and m as 337, q«i. and q, and the Hindi people reduce 
al tow. These again and the Konkan low 
o as like the speakers of the Paisaci, 
all the sibilants to sr like the speakers o 
speakers of the Hindi, Sindhi and th 
Maharasiri and Saurasent characteristi 


er Classes pronounce 
and the Bengali reduces 
f the Màgadhi; while the 
e Panjabi exhibit the old 

c of reducing them to R. 
1 I feel it necessary for the present thus to modify the assertion made in TA 
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The tendency to pronounce dentals as cerebrals is common to all, 
though it appears in a very strong form in the mouth of the 
Sindhis, and next to them in that of the Panjabis and the Hindi 
people. 


The general or almost universal elision of certain uninitial 
consonants, which was a characteristic of the Prakrits, has dis- 
appeared except in isolated cases, and the assimilation of the 
components of a conjunct, which was also very general, has 
become restricted to the few cases I have mentioned, though the 
words changed in the Prakrits in accordance with these two pro- 
cesses have come down to us in large numbers. While, therefore, 
this fact shows that the speakers of the Prakrits were in a condi- 
tion which rendered the two phenomena yery general in their 
speech, and that we are now free from it, the fact that we exhibit 
some of the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed leads 
to the conclusion that we are their successors or lineal descend- 
ants. And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modern 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prakrits, whether of a 
Desya or Sanskrit origin, and in the latter case, whether derived 
by the transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with 
processes which have ceased or which have continued to operate 
in the vernaculars, affords strong evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that these dialects are but a more developed form ofthe 
Prakrits. But to place this hypothesis beyond the reach of cavil 
we must examine the grammar of our vernaoulars ; and this. I 
propose doing in the next two lectures. 
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LECTURE V 


REMNANTS OF THE OLDER GRAMMATICAL FORMS IN THE 
NORTHERN VERNACULARS 


T have already directed your attention to the accent on the 
penultimate syllable of words in the vernaculars of Northern India 
and the effect it has had in mutilating and transforming the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit words existing in their vocabularies. 
Through its influence, you will remember, the final vowel or the 
vowelof the last syllable is shortened in some cases, and often 
entirely dropped and'the word ends in a consonant or silent X. 
When the consonant of the last syllable is dropped in consequence 
of the Prakrit law of the elision of uninitial consonants, the final 
vowel and the vowel ofthe penultimate syllable are brought 
together and when they are in this condition, it is possible for them 
to unite into one sound and thus the final vowel is dropped in 
some cases and combined with the preceding in others. The 


Sindhi, however, oftentimes resiststhe influence of this accent as 
I have already mentioned. 


CASE TERMINATIONS IN THE VERNACULARS. 


Now on account of these processes, the nominative singular 
termination aù of masculine Prakrit nouns ending in st is some- 
times shortened to 3 and in this form we have it’ in the Sindhi 
and in old Marathi and Hindi literature. In the other dialects 
including the modern Marathi and Hindi, it is dropped except in 
instances such as aree M. and stag ‘command’ H. The Prakrit 
plural terminations at and V of this case are also dropped every- 
where for the same reason and we have such forms as ara S. aa 
H., att M. G. &c. for the nom. pl. and these are the sing. forms 
also except in the case of the Sindhi, which has esL. 


In the Prakrit the plurals of the nominative and accusative 
cases of all nouns are alike and so are they alike in the verna- 
culars. The analogy came to be extended to the singulars also 
in the Apsbhramsa and accordingly the singulars of the two cases 
are the same in the vernaculars. An independent accusative 
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Pass made up by affixing a termination to a noun is given in 
ordinary grammars ; but it has the sense of the dative, or rather 
of the Sanskrit genitive, which expresses relation in general, 
Thus we s&y ft era xdi M.'I do a work, g wm mw G., ae 
gg ur ui S., 1 BH ETT P., 8 wre erat g H., anh or SE FIA WR or 
gaa fe B. 9 «uU HS «S O, in which instances wm eto. are really 
accusatives and we do not use PIATE, PRÀ, BTA, FAS, CDU, 
grag and aag, which forms are generally referred to the accusative. 


The masculine nom. and acc. sing. formin 3 was in the Apa- 
bhramóa extended by analogy to the neuter singular also; and, 
though the peculiar neuter plural termination was preserved, the 
fact shows that in the vernacular speech of the times there was a 
tendency to forget the distinction between the two genders. 
Accordingly we now find that in the Sindhi, the Panjabi, the Hindi, 
Bengali and Oriya the distinction is entirely lost. In Gujarati 
also nouns ending in # have retained none of the two neuter 
terminations ; but the Prakrit and Apabhramsa $ plural of that 
gender exists in the Marathi combined with the preceding 9t into 
Tas WS ‘a fruit’ sing., WS fruits’ pl. 

This neuter pl. termination is applied in Hindi, Sindhi, and 
Panjabi to the pl. of fem. nouns endingin A 8s in wa ‘nights’ H., 
sat ‘women’ S. and ngt ‘words’ P., though the z is changed to 3T 
in the last two cases. 


The change of the final syllables aoi of Prakrit words result- 
ing from such Sanskrit words a8 Sam: TRS at, erage: etc. to 
ST by the dropping of the final and lengthening of the penultimate 
through the force of the general accent on the penultimate in 
some of the modern dialects such as the Marathi and the Hindi 
and to att, into which the two vowels are combined in conse- 
quence of the weakness of the accent in such languages as the 
Gujarati and the Sindhi and in some of the minor dialects of the 
n noticed in the last lecture. Similarly 
the change of the Prakrit final syllables of neuter nouns HA Or su. 
arising from such Sanskrit words 8$ qoo, UREA have been 
changed to ¢ in the Marathi and to $ in Gujarati and to t in 


Some of the dialects of the Marathi. This also has been explained. 


The pl. of such neuter nouns, most of which are formed by 
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the addition of & and may be called augmented nouns, is formed by 
the addition of the Apabhrarnéa ¢, which being rendered emphatic 
by the nasal sound absorbs the previous st or light q and thus we 
have et for Ap. PAZA + $ = Skr, weg + sm. 


Fem. nouns ing or add at as A-Ma H., west P, 
This at or At represents the combination of T or a with Š; such 
nouns as Wet being derived from WFT = Wes. In Panjabi 
after fem. nouns in ar the Z appears distinct, as agt a calamity, 
wee nom, pl. In Sindhi the neuter termination is added to the 
original Prakrit fem. pl. 3, shortened from sit, as ust ‘mareg’ 
‘nom. pl. ; gar ‘murder ' gra; 'murders';strz a ‘woman, Stå ‘women’ 
nom. pl. This last has stat also like the P. wat. In Marathi also 
it is not very unusual to speak of women in the neuter pl. when 
respect is intended as wofatèa arei. This transference of neuter 
termination to the fem. must have taken place when genders 
‘began to be confused in the Apabhrarháa period. 


The nom. pl. termination of masc. nouns, which in the Prakrit 
was aT, is preserved by the class of nouns we have been consider- 
ing i.e. augmented nouns, in Sindhi and Gujarati; while the c of 
the Prakrit acc. pl.is used for those nouns in the Marathi and its 
dialects and the Hindi and the Panjabi. When the two cases 
were thoroughly confounded, one can easily see how this came to 
pass. Other or unaugmented nouns have dropped both the termi- 
nations in all the languages, as hasbeen already noticed. 


The Marathi has preserved the Apabhrarnéa instr. sing. ¢ which 
is used after nouns in st and the plural fg reduced to. In all the 
modern languages the & of the Apabhrarnéa forms is dropped. 
These terminations are appended to the old instrumental termi- 
nation 4 and we have 4 and af which are now o 
These you will see are double forms and of such w 
the various languages. Goan., Mal. and Cit. hay 
and the last has & for the pl. 


rdinarily used. 
e have many in 
e 3 for the sing. 


The loc. Apabhrarháa f£ from the Palitf and the Skr. fua is 


also used, as wit tet; this is peculiar to nouns inst and in old 
Marathi it is reduced to sit after the augmented 

att, ATA etc. There are instances of the other 1o 
‘as WY and Rà ( Algat Aa THT SIT ‘you should go 


nouns in aT; as 
Cative in v such 
an my opinion,’ 
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where Hd is hardly an instrumental); but here evidently ‘the 
termination v is confounded with the & of the instrumental ‘and 
we have mgar Wd lit. “by my opinion.” 


The dative « is generally considered a remnant of the Skr. er 
and Pr. tt. But Ihave not found it in the Jñāneśvari and in 
its place we have £ft in the old poets, which is connected with a 
similar post-position in other languages which will be considered 
hereafter. None ofthe minor dialects of the languages have any- 
thing like it, but still the derivation may be correct. 


Gujarati has the old instrumentalin t, but itis confounded 
with the corresponding wv of the fem. and with the locative- q and 
we have one termination for both, with the nasal dropped. The 
shortened Apabhramsa form ing is found in old Gujarati. It is 
confounded with that in £, the anusvara being dropped. 


(L) aregaore daft ett Grit dae fe Rig ......... EEEIETEEICISN 
‘The wealth or affluence of Kanha was as great as that of Indra,’ 
From the chronicle of Kanhadade-prabandha 
given in the Gujarati School-paper. 
(2) nè £ ure Ma ari i «re ams rats. 
Pancopakhyana, the story of Hiranyaka, 

. In this latter, however, there occurs an anusvara, which 
should be correct, the termination is a remnant f. The Gujarati 
has also the double instrumental Ut in pronouns, as Ui, st, etc. 

The Sindhi has got the ablative terminations sif, sm, H, Ws and 
sm. The first is from the pronominal instrumental et of the 
Apabhrarhéa and rer of the Prakrit ; sit and & from g of the former 
and as and arg from the corresponding Prakrit. The locative q 
and its shortened form g are also preserved, but they are used after 
nouns in A as in the older dialects, as we or yè at ‘he fell into 
a well.” ' x = 

The Panjabi possesses the abl. in H with the z dropped and es 
amalgamated with the preceding 9t into sif as WW from a d uM 
the locative pl. f£ as «(i ‘in the house’, the instrumental ak A 
SW gut ‘by the hands’ and the locative sing. n m as, ae £ 
‘in his court.’ The instr. in * is also ordinarily used in the T 
Mar. 
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The Hindi has scattered instances of the loc. in 4, but the 
instrumental 4 is common. The Bengali has preserved the former. 
The instrumental also has Ww, though the grammarians do not 
give it, as— 

eir wea és BW BTA | 
Ran AAS alse after Me u 

‘The beautiful one having seen the swan in the lake went in 

haste with a desire to catch it.’ 


strat iei wa HAH MST | 


' Having heard ( this) the heart of Bhaim! was oppressed by 
love.’ 


WISIS BAA ATW ATA 
EE E Ec Nu 
‘How do the moon and the sun in the form of lamps shine in 
the plate of the sky !' 


The Oriya also possesses the loc. in q and as in the B. and G. 
it is confounded with the instr. in d, the nasal being lost, as AGI 


‘in or by the hand.’ This dialect has the Pr. abl. in y also as ttd 
‘from the hand.’ 


The nom. pl sit or 3 of fem. nouns inat or is preserved in 
the Mal., Goan. and Cit. as fa, Grit; eet, areal; and wet, dea; 
but the two latter are derived from the Skr. mFt and -MFT 
which are nouns ending in at. The final st, which alone 
remains after the elision of the consonant &, is dropped in 
consequence of the penultimate accent and we have arst and ‘Wet. 
The sit ors of the plural of the original Prakrit av@ensit-T is 
also dropped like the sit or 3 of Ñs- in the ordinary 
Marathi dtt ; and, just as the previous vowel; in ‘this latter 
is lengthened in consequence the accent and the:; resulting 
form is Wret,so the previous at of HNSMWN-T and drfgam-sH-s, 
being accented, remains and we have WTewr,and.wreur-for arse 
and wngsr ; but in the dialects of the Marathi, in which the sit or 
= ot Masc. nouns in the sing. is preserved, we have dret and tet 
etc. ; so also is the i8 of the fem. preserved and we: haye asi, 


mg etc. 
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As to unaugmented fem. nouns in g or £, the final is, of course, 
dropped by the penultimate accent, but in the plural it is 
preserved, being accented, and the termination of the plural -3 


which is unaccented is dropped, as Wg sing., efi pl, Skr. aft, 


'ereeper'; mAN sing. mev pl, Skr. WA ‘sister’ ; WW sing 
gatat pl. ‘sides’ ; $æ sing., Halt pL, Skr. Haat eto. 

As in.the dialects of the Marathi, the pl. sit is preserved in 
Gujarati; but there it is transferred to the pl. of all nouns what- 
ever and the process is going on even in our times, being 
extended to the masc. nouns ending in at also, which formed 
their nom. and acc. pl. formerly by adding 9i, as WISt sing., TST 
pl, but now often utetsit. The sindhi also has preserved the 
fem. 3, as I have already observed, but the nasal of the neuter is 
combined with it to form the nom. and acc. pl. 


PRONOUNS IN THE VERNACULARS 


The nom. sing. of the relative pronoun is sit in M. H. P. S. and 
3 in G. O. and B. O. have sid also. The v of the latter is another 
form of the nom. if to be traced perhaps to the old Magadhi nom. 
sing. as in TH gv for Skr. TW: geq. The correlative is dt in M. 
and H. and? in G. and Wt in P. S. and Ẹ in B. and O. The 
Hindi has &t also. The Wt is the old Pr. nom. sing, but the 
oblique base in P. S. B. and O. is the old a. 


The base of the interrogative pronoun is ® as in the older 
languages. The nom. sing. is gm H., Hit P.and «tw G. M. and 
& O. and B.—also &d O. The iv and its varieties are to be traced 
to the Pr. pam which stands for the Skr. €: SC. 


The near demonstrative is #@ or «€ in H. P. nom. sing. which 


is 2 The 
i d in other ways; and the nom. pL is @. 
ME s Pr. wat, skr. gt; and the 


i d to the Ap. Tel, 
une e E ag of the Skr. aaqa is generalised = this 
language-and is to be found in all cases of the pronoun. us 
arà is the nom. pl. The G. has v, M. &T m. &t fem., € qum s 
&t-&r-art for the nom. sing., and the regular € m., at. 2M S Or 
the pl. ; O. has «, «f$, ‘af nom. sing., and B. v all of T : d 
from the ‘Ap. ware or TE. The general oblique b. E LANE 
M., q Gig orf S., and z in tha rest, the origin of whic 
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same, M. 7, however, being referred to the Ap. atq which is the 
generalised form of 347. 


The distant demonstrative has for its base. The nom. sing. in 
H. is 3, At, ag, pl. ï; in P. 3g, S.g and @ and B. sit for both. 
The S. has & also for the sing. G. has at for the sing. and its 
usual seit for the pl All these are to be derived from the Ap. 
sit nom. and 3g acc. pl, traced to AB of the Skr. pronoun Mis 
The M. and O. have lost this pronoun, 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS IN THE VERNACULARS 


The nom. sing. of the first personal pronoun in M. is Ht and Cit. 
& both of which are to be traced to the Ap. acc. instr. and loc. ae, 
Pr. Rg, Skr. Hat and Wfü. The Goan. has gia, the G. &, old H. dia- 
leots &i, g, the Dogar dialect of the P. g3, which are all from the 
Ap. gẹ to be traced to the Skr. aeea,' the 3 of which is, you will 
remember, that of the nom. sing. which in that dialect was freely 
used as the G. sit is at present. The Sindhi ar andat are further 
corruptions of these. H. P. have also Ñ like the Cit. Ñ the origin 
of both being the same. The B. and O. have 8HZ and € which may 
be traced tothe Ap. abl. and gen. sing. Hg, but I should prefer 
considering the 7 of the Ap. and M. forms to be changed to s in 
consequence of the usual fondness of the B. and O, for the $ sound 
as noticed in the last lecture. 


The pl. of this pronoun in M. is sme, dial. smt, B. anf, 
which is the same as the Ap. Sag traced by me to the Skr. smi. 
The G. aÑ and the O. srFit are from the usual Ap. and Pr. from rr 
from 3mm generalised from the usual Skr. base erm by false ana- 
logy. In HH, @ is changed to RT as it often is. The H. ea is this 
aW but the aspiration is transferred to the initial 3t, and the a, to 
which it is attached in the older and the other dialect, is left free 


The termination v is also dropped. The S. and P. have eniy, Skr a i 


is sometimes changed in the Pr. to & as in the Magadht and Mah 
NC coco PM es ee ne, ane 


1 Mr. Beames traces them to &8 Ap., AGHA Skr., but such forms do not exist. 
Prof. Lassen to whom he refers, only conjectures Het to account for NEA, 
but IFA is clearly derived from AFPR which exists even in Skr, The read- 
ing 88 in the passage from Kramadisvara given by Lassen is questionable 
Hemacandra has @ distinctly and the form occurs in many verses, 
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from locative; but in the written Prakrits that have been handed 
down to us, the At of AE is not found corrupted to w. It may, 
however, have been so in some part of the country. 


The second person sing. is q in all the languages except B, 
which has gz. The H. has d also. Of these d is the same as the 
Ap. 8$, the & of this dialect being, as you know, dropped through- 
out ; and d& and @ are transferred from the: instrumental. The pl. 
is grst in M. from the Ap. ggg similar to s*&z, and the B. ara is 
softened from this. The G. has añ, softened from gè, the 3 being 
changed to 4 by a peculiarity of the Gujarati, which has been 
fully noticed in the last lecture. In the O. gg the final v is drop- 
ned and a softened form of this is the Hindi gm. The P. has qf 
to be derived from g5W or gs in the same way as Het from A. 
The S. has azgi, adt, adt, as, azét, adi, HET, ATS and as. In ai we 
have the aT to which € is reduced as in G, and the X of gf. analy- 
sed into its labial and nasal elements. The other three are softened 
forms of this same, and in the rest the initial a is dropped as we 
have seen it dropped in the Pr. in the bases Qr for da, Isa for 
asa, Tat for Tex and s% for aa, both of which exist in that 
dialect. 

THE VERB IN THE VERNACULARS 

The Skr. conjugational distinction is, you will remember, lost 
in the Prakrits; but the increments that roots undergo in the 
several classes, are preserved and made parts of the roots them- 
selves. Now these roots so augmented have descended to the 
vernaculars. Thus we have (dz old M. G. ' to fear ’ from tbe Skr. 
ni of the 3rd class; ga M. G. ' fo understand ’, ra M. ' to be 
cooked, ' fat S. ‘to throw, ' ard M. G. H.,etc.' to dance, ' SW 
M. G. ' to be born, ’ Qam M. G. ' to issue forth, “4a M. ' to fight,’ 
aa M. G.‘ to be maddened ' and (ust old M. G. ' to be sad ' from 
the Skr. ger, fera, Gea, aay, sexe, Fora, Jer, Ara and fias all belong- 


ing to the 4th class; ga orem H. S. B. P. O. from Skr, sqm of the 


5th; stot M. G. H. P. etc. ‘ to know, ' fut B. O. ‘to buy’ and ug 
«T of the 9th class. We 


S. ‘ to take ’ from the Skr. Hat, mO and Z à 
have roots also in the forms which they have in the second and 
sixth classes, as «er and sit from tat and aT of the 2nd, eee 168, 
Wr, Be, fit M., Ra S, ate ( Ske. Bret), also Tz fo out, TN fom 
the 6th; 

61 [ R. G. Bhandarkar'a Works, Vol. IV.) 
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VERBAL TERMINATIONS THE PRESENT 


Of the three Pr. tenses and moods the Marathi has preserved 
two, the Present and the Imperative. The third, viz. the Future, 
is not lost, but the form became by phonetic corruption similar 
to those of the Present and you will remember, that the difference 
between the two tenses consisted in the intercalatory ©, after- 
wards dissolved into Ñ, and thence softened to R, which, having 
dropped its € in the vernaculars, melted away and arother sign 
had to be added to the Present forms to indicate the Future. The 
Present was used in old Marathi and is used even at present in 
poetry, but in ordinary speech it has acquired a past habitual 
sense, It has a potential signification in some cases as Ht We àd- 
qda mW uta. In the Gujarati it has acquired a potential sense in 
addition to the old and, to indicate present time distinctly, the 
forms of the present tense of the substantive verb are used in con- 
junction with it, as d pẹ g. The Brajbhasa agrees with the G. 
in this respect and adds its asà Ùa. In the H.P. and S. it 
signifies potentiality only; and in the last ùt masc., wf fem. are 
added to the forms to denote present time. ùr is the past part. of 
the root (sw from Skr. Raa, Pr. fst, which means ‘ become’ in 
Sindhi. The old Hindi or Braj poets use this tense in the present 
also. In all these languages, however, the old Present tense of 
the auxiliary aW. or st, indicates present time alone. B. O. pre- 
serve this tense in the old sense throughout. 


M. has two forms of this old Present:— 


Sing. Plural Sing. Plural 
ist wi Wu gH [38 
2nd arte PT CNW eu 
3rd wt d ae aaa 


In poetry we have Id and fit for « and as— 
MAAN BAIA es | Fadl ates viser Gres 11 


JüaneSvari, T. 112. 


Bah rect rear adit smordt di 


Jiiane$vari, IIT. 162. 
The termination € of the first person sing. is derived from the 
Pr. fit, X being simply converted into an anusvāra, i, e, R when 
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pronounced without closing the lips, becomes $. Inthe same way 
the Pr. g of the pl. becomes $. The 2nd per. sing. IÑ remaina 
unaltered, but in ordinary usage the final z is dropped in 
consequence of the usual accent on the penultimate. The ẹ of 
Pr. pl. loses its aspiration, as we have found it to have done in the 
cases, and thus we have #{+#=u. The 3rd per. sing. termination 
is the same as in pr, viz. £. The pl. has lost its nasal and in 
current Marathi the £ also, on account of the penultimate accent. 

In the other set the 3rd per. sing. termination is v, the same as 
in Pr., and tobe traced to the Skr.# of the Atm. In the Prakrit 
there is no Atmanepada termination for the Ist per. sing., but 
still we have ¢ here. This vowel is inserted before all the 
consonantal terminations of the present tense of the verb sm. 
We have also $ in rw and xta, though it has no place in the Pr. 
This is probably due to the transference of the final g in wat 
and #<dt to the penultimate syllable. 


The first of the two, i. e., the Parasm. set of forms, is used for 
transitive verbs and the second or Atmanepada for those that are 
intransitive and some that are transitive but denote a sort of 
reflexive action as qe ‘to read’, BTF to ‘learn’, ate ‘to speak’, wi 
‘to tell’, ete. 

The Cit. has both the padas and the q of the Atm. is confined 
to the 3rd pers. sing. in the root H¥ as ata but 4 at or we. In 
the Mal. we have at, and the Goan. long for T as atat, WaT and 
aq, the final a being long. In these dialects the 2nd pers. pl. 
termination is a, which is transferred from the corresponding 3rd 
or is a remnant of the Pr. gat and the vowels of the first pers. 
form yrddhi dipthongs with the preceding base in both the padas ; 
as Ht Het ‘I do’, or ‘I used to do’, amt wit ‘we do’,’ or ‘used to 
do’. The Goan. and Cit., however, have the first pers. sing. Atm. 
in at also. The Atm. is not used for roots ending in other yowels 


1 These vrddhi forms appear to be due to the penultimate A being pronounced 
long through the accent according to the usual rule and by yes Toe en 
ofz org with it;sothat the combined sound is 37g and su. H © 
lengthened A becomes AT it overpowers the final g and this n. Dm 
dropped and we have 3f qat Cit. or gta qui Goan. J WO or vse T5 a 
just as in greg ^ horse' the penultimate is lengthened into AT 

final J js dropped and we have Get. 
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than st, though tney may be intransitive, as «t, ST, €T, Ẹ, etc., and 
in this particular the Marathi remarkably agrees with the old Pr, 


O. and B. have the following forms for the Present Tense :— 


O. B. 
a RÉ OMAN FT Be ER enfa xf 
ate gH FT az RT giu wx 
Rare amfa Su faf ata 


These also are from the Pr. forms. O. has lost nasal of (he Ist. 
pers. pl. and B. of the sing. also, i. e., it has one same form for 
both. O. has lost the w of the 2nd pers. sing. and has wv in its 
place. The pl. zr of both is pronounced #%t; At being broad 
like that to which sr even of Skr. words is reduced in ordinary 
uttarance by the speakers of these languages. This form "T is 
the same as the M. xxr from the Pr. «xg. O. has preserved the 
3rd pers. pl. Fa intact ; B. has lost the ï and g. 


The other languages have :— 


G. H. 
Em AAT Ret eat 
gu Wut ET St ct Fe 
S. Tr. 
ers, mRet- AT area; 
qd ATRIA wet amet 
gs TARA 
S. Intr. P. 
NOM SS Get mim 
V ours St ge pu 


The Hindi 2nd and 3rd person sing. and pl. are derived direct- 
ly from those in Ap. The g of Pisga- being dropped as 
usual; the forms are &z-z-z-£ and, when the vowels are combined 
we have $T. : 


The G. P. and S. forms are exactly similar, 
consisting in the nasal of the 3rd. pers. pl. 
in the first, as is done in the instrumenta 


the Only difference 
j which has been elided 
l singular, The P. and 
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g, et and tt ee be referred to fet of the Pr. since the Ap. pos- 
sessed the En forms as well as the new ones. In old G. MSS, it is 
usual to write the g amé y of these forms separately. The G. and 
H. first pers. sing. € is from the Ap. #%, while the at of the P. 
qt and the S. gat is to be traced rather to the fit of the Pr., than 
to this ¢ as that of the wt in the Cit. and Goan. by the elision of € 
and the lengthening of the preceding vowel. There are instances 
ofthis change given in the Pr. as we have seen. The S. y of the 
1st pers. pl. is the same as that in M. and O. and is to be derived 
from the Ap. £ and the Pr. 8. The v of the Hindi 1st per. pl. is 
brought over from the 3rd person and this transference was faci- 
litated by the nasal of the original termination; or, since in the 
Ap. both r& and ¢ exist, when ina later stage of the language the 
letter was appropriated and fixed for the sing., the former was 
adopted for the pl. and changed to = which became t by amalgama- 
tion. The G. and P. further dropped the nasal of this q and inter- 
posed a vowel which is probably of the same nature as that in the 
S. ara. The S. like the M. inserts z before the terminations in the 
case of transitive verbs, as in the forms of an given above, and 
does not when the verbs are intransitive or reflexive as fare 
and qe. 

The forms of the Ap. Present occur in the older Hindi poets. 
Thus in Tulsidas's Ramayana we have :— 


3rd per. sing. 
zra fra gẹ am a È fora aia aa Ta FIÈ 
Bala-Kanda. 
* But Sambhu’s word is not false. 
Everybody knows Siva to be omniscient. ’ 
Grac qe firey ug TEE ER ATT AHH TT TEE N 
Sundara-kanda. 


f An evil spirit dwells in the sea and having recourse to deceit 


catches hold of the birds in the sky. ' 


9rd per. pl. 
Wa Ew Bor mete d afe aR RFT | 
Bala-kanda. 


‘Good men like swans admit merit like milk leaving off the 


watery pollution, ’ 
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are Bre up ga erf ponere erst HE Aree u 
Bala-K. 
‘Those men and women that listen to the advice of Narada 
become beggars having abandoned their homes. ’ 


2nd per. pl. : 
ELE HAA Wn AT ATT | 
Bala-K. 
* For what reason do you go through excessive austerities ?' 
ANa akd fire wie T! 
Bala-K. 
‘Why do you wander alone in the forest ?’ 


1st pers. sing. : 
ang TAA TH WELT, | ART HAA THT AME STH Ut 
Bala-K. 
'I shall not neglect the advice of Narada and shall not be 
afraid even if thereby the world stands or falls ( becomes 
desolated ).' 


1st pers. pl. : 
ala SAS Wax WW SE | Hes UAP SUT FETE d 
à Bala-K. 
* Dear one, do hear with an attentive mind;[ we ] narrate the 
pleasing story of Rama.’ 


Another reading is wei which is sing. and the sense is'l 
narrate. ' 


The old 2nd pers. sing. in ft is met with thus:— 
wer AI ate Wer HE wv SR are gud 
avy waa awe Sees ET as Tare ou 
. Ayo.-K. 
‘I SAN thee in i^ p of Bharata; tell me the truth lay- 
ing aside all insincerity. On the occasi 1 
explain to me the reason. ' DA Py Cos ES RTT 
There are also specimens of the Atm. : 
QW WE Te TIT | 
Bala-K. 
* Sees Raghupati here and there, ' 
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ait Ha BU VAT VA iN AS was Tr ste ora N 
Bala-K. 

* If now you are amorous towards the Sati ( Parvatt ), the way 

of devotion will end and immorality ( will ) result. ' i 
ae ae als) 
Bala-K. 

* He goes having sat on the bull. ' 

And it appears that the ¢ of the Present is used after verbs of 
the same kind as in Marathi. The vowel 3 of the 3rd pers. sing. 
does not become vas in the modern Hindi and other languages, 
where the distinction between the two padas is lost, but retains 
its original forms as in aft gst (m WATT ASAT AT STS TST gem 
‘when she went near, Mahesa smiling asked her how she fared’ ) 


THE IMPERATIVE 


The Marathi, Oriya, and the Bangali have preserved the 
Imperative mood entire; the others, only the second person sing., 
the rest being taken over from the old present or the modern 


Potential. 
M. O. B. 
Ist ze — OBST pR FE FR FR 
2nd RT FU wt | ORT ELE FL FE visit 
3rd wt md FE mud 8m PAT 
or Fed 


In the 1st per. sing. the 8 of the Pr. is changed to d$ in M.i. e. 
W has lost its labial element as in the Present. O. and B. have 
got the form of the Present for it, the nasal being dropped. 
The at of the pl. is similarly changed to sif and is also shortened 
or resolved into $. The B. has the same form as the sing. The 
2nd pers. sing. in M. has the form without the termination es in 
the Pr., the other made up by adding £ corresponds to that in the 
Ap. ending in that vowel. Intransitive and reflexive roots have 
¢ instead of £, which form is also found in the Ap. 85 ara, (are, 
wit. 


The O. and B. do not possess these 
vhas'& which isto be traced to the Pr. 
the Pr. the g having left its trace 1n 


terminations but the latter 
g. The pl. is the same! as in 
the lengthening of the vowel. 
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The O. and B. xx is also really ®t pronounced broadly ®t and 
the latter retains €& unchanged also. The 3rd pers. sing. 
termination v of the Pr. is amalgamated with the preceding 
vowel into sit in M. and $ in O. and B. M. has also sometimes. x 


for sir. 


The ® of the B. is a later addition and is probably to be 
traced to the Interrogative pronoun beginning with *. It is to 
be compared with such M. expressions as Ih ẹ YF. The O. 
preserves the 3rd per. pl. «y unchanged but in the optional form 
the final 3 is dropped. M. and B. have transferred the 
characteristic 3 to the preceding syllable and the former has 
dropped the nasal and the latter the d. In M. the g is, as in the 
sing. changed to at, but in some cases it is preserved and we 
have such forms as #138, Tha etc. We find instances in "which 
the 3 preserves its place after v as in the O. Thus in Jianesvari :- 

Ratt vod Sat sats Tt arta) 
att argo Aa as Lat uam 1—225. 

‘These on their part may do an unwelcome thing, just here 

and now kill us but we should not think of doing injury. ’ 


H. P. and G. have «x for dnd sing. as in the above; and «T pl. 
the same as that of the Present, which itself is from the Ap. *g, 
the characteristic Imper. 3 being attached to theg of the Pras 
and even in the Pr. and M. B. and O. the 2nd per. pl. is the sameas 
in the Present, The P. has also the form in €. The Sindhi 
Imperative 2nd per. sing. of intransitive and reflexive verbs ends 
in J as gg and of transitive verbs and a few others in 3 as €. 
The s occurs in the Ap. along with the Z and t as already noticed. 


Though Modern Hindi has lost the Imperative E ol eu. 
persons than the second, old Hindi poets use them; and for the 
second per. sing. also, they have the Ap. form in = pre d i 
S. and M. Thus Tulsidas :— : preserved in 


2nd pers. sing. WW ESHGÍE CET germ | 
ing WX SES SUD HY oe QU 
‘ The lord said to Hanumanta, “ Assume the form 


of a boy and 
go to the city of Ayodhya.” ' le 


The 2nd pers. pl. is the same as that of Present 


which i 
in all the languages from the Pr. downwards, i Poey pils 
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qrerét vé SE TA WANA Sg | 
"Having gone to Parvatl examine her devotion.” 
The 3rd per. sing. ends in AT or sit as in the M, and O. 
Bet WA ATA EXTAT WD WE | 
—Beharilala. 
“May that polished Radha remove my worldly distress.” 
Hit ATA wig Tuls. R. 
“May he confer favours.” 

The 3rd pers. pl. has g which is an Ap. form found in some of 
Hemacandra’s quotations. Theé has been introduced simply to 
distinguish it from the sing. 

sue dab WAIT | Wa Tas nA WO u—Tuls R. 

“I adore the lotus-like feet of all. May they fulfil all my desires." 

The 1st per. sing. is the same as that ofthe Present and it is 
difficult to distinguish it; but in such a construction as the 
following the M. would have the imperative : 

ait adt Gra areas | UE fram FÀ FT ME N 

"The Sati having got Siva’s permission went, and was think- 
ing what deception to use.” 

The pl. also must be the same. Old G. has also the Imper. 
forms in = and J a8:— 

quz ara wante mut Laana Bete Pee N 
“The emperor asked this matter “how is Gujarat ? 2 
usur wi nis ESE | HEE WIE Fee MEG OU 


1 1 n" 
“Ifyou will declare war against Gujarat, sendan army with me. 


er form for the 2nd per. of the Imper.; 


The G. and S. have anoth d 
the terminations of this are zf S., st G. for the sing. and gu and 
sit for roots ending in Zand H 


sit for the pl. The H. has st and 
and zi and gat for the rest. The P. and B. have gat for the pl. 
founded with the usual € 


and in the former the singular is con vith 
termination, In M. such form is not now ordinarily used. mm 


addresses on letters, however, such expressions as NN NOS 
are used and these forms are found in the works of the o 


Marathi poets. Thus in Jnanesvarl:— 
62 [ R.G. Bhandarkar's Works; VoL IV.) 
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qR upra EIT | AT STD TST WITT d 
Y anin Aa AI LEW A TH Ul 1-213. 
' This my mind cannot think of doing even ina dream that T 
should kill them and enjoy afterwards the pleasures of sovereignty,’ 


Sos 


at aaa TRES? RA aT Wa Baral na AEA à DX—1. 


“Give your attention alone and qualify yourself for all 
happiness. ’ 


Bra WT Tarr | TARA Ul 
A eT IAR | oan AETA | 
RA ANSNR | Aani ti 1-48, 49, 
"The Muni narrates this story to Janamejaya the king, saying 
( you should ) attend to this which is unique, excellent, the holy 


thing, the unsurpassed and the highest abode of all auspicious 
things. ” 


^ 


arat qst aura | raft ser der WT dig s 1-8. 
' Give attention now ; I will speak what you make me speak. ' 


These forms have been traced by Dr. Trump in his Sindhi 
Grammar to the Pr. base in g=t used in the Present, Imperative 
and Future, and derived by Lassen from the present, and by me 
from the Potential; and so far asthe form in the S. and G. is 
‘concerned there is used no objection. But these forms are used in 
the vernaculars when respect for the person spoken to is 
intended and the Potential as distinguished trom the Imperative 
is by no means more respectful in Skr. The H. forms are not 
assigned each to each number, but both of them are used in the 
sing. or pl. and its Y can by no means be derived from st; for, 
though the contrary process, namely, the changing of x to st, is 


common, there is, so far as I am aware, no single well-established 
instance of the other, 


Tn Skr. nothing is more usual than to use the Passive of the 
3rd pers. sing. Imperative in respectful solicitation. The second 
pers. of the active Imper. is the least respectful, since there is a 
direct reference in that voice to the agent, and such a reference 
to great men is regarded as improper, or in the case of others 
not courteous. The 3rd pers. with Wala as the nom, is more si 
because the reference is indirect; but the most respectful comets: 
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tion is the Passive as it does not point to the agent at all, but 
to the thing done by him. Thus the st in these forms is from the 
q of the passive and the Hindi $a from ša, which is the other 
corruption of that termination in the Pr. 


The M. 8zsit corresponds to Skr. dtaa, the Imper. 9rd pers. 
sing. termination in that language being 3. «iSt corresponds to 
aaa of the Present and the Potentialsense may be attributed to 
the fact that the whole tense has assumed that sense in the 
vernaculars. The agent may, if the forms are passive, be any 
person and any number since it does not agree with the verb; 
and this explains the Hindi usage. But generally in solicitation 
the person addressed is the second person, though he is referred 
to indirectly, and he is, when cases are used, put in the instr, 
as in the Jhanesvari:— 

aona eur mA Teal Tae | 

“Ho said to Drona everything should be looked after by you.” 

These forms become in the G. and S. identified with the second 
person, easily because one of the terminations sit happens to be 
the same as that of the Imper. Qnd pers. pl. in those languages; 
and it got confused with the other Pr. Potential forms inst; 
wherefore we find in the S. the Imper. Qnd pers. sing. termi- 
nations g and v applied to the base as (ast ‘become’, gz ‘hear.’ 
This confusion extended to the Hindi also since to roots in € or 3 
it appends & and a7 ; for the Potential increment st is given in 
the Pr. to roots ending in AT, £, AÙ etc., j.e any vowel except sr. 
In the progress of & language confusion is natural and frequently 
observable. This double etymology explains all the facts of 
the case; while, if we confine ourselves to one, some are not 
accounted for. 

We have seen that there are two classes of verbs in M. one of 
which takes the augment z in the Present before the consonantal 
terminations as xt, aia and the other takes q or # as Wa, Uae. 
The Imper. 2nd pers. sing. of the former is made up by adding € 
in old or poetic Marathi and of the latter by adding W. The 
former takes z in the Future necessarily in the 1st and 3rd pers. 
sing. as Tz, «tta and optionally in some others as TAS or Siete, 
exits or Rates. This option is extended even to to the Present 


FRA or Eat and the past participle as or We; while in the 
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present participle these verbs necessarily take 3 as Ra mẹ. 
The latter class takes v in the Future 1st and 3rd pers. sing. and 
the option in the last is not allowed, st being added in all, includ- 
ing the present part, as fame, Girata not fartedte, reer not 
arf, Great and terra ag; so that this class must have q in 
some cases and st in the rest. 


The Sindhi has a similar distinction. Those roots that take x 
before the termination of the Pres. as atar “I do" form their 
Imper. 2nd pers. sing. in z and insert this in the present part. as 
wr; while the rest do not add this g as gat Ist per. sing., gaeat 
pres, part., and take S in the Imper. sing., € Imper. 2nd pers. sing. 
We thus see that we havez in the one case and opposed to it are 
the vowels v, 3 and ṣ in the other. The former ia a characteristio 


of the transitive or the non-reflexive nature of a root while the 
latter is that of the opposite. 


Why should it be so? The vowels z and q form the distinctive 
marks of the Parasm. and Atm. in Skr. and Pr. A consciousness 
of this and of the difference between Parasm. roots and Atm. 
roots has been preserved in the modern S. and M. and hence 
there is an attempt to insert those vowels in all possible cases; 
and the base itself of the roots ismade to end in them. But in 
the Prakrits and to a great extent even in Skr. the base of most of 
the roots (mw, &w etc.) has an imperative signification, Hence 
the newly constituted base wt and ata also come to have an 
imper. sense. Now these are the forms of the Imper. not only in 
our language but the old Apabhraméa also; hence the process I 
mention must have been gone through even then. This is a 
better explanation of the Ap. forms than deriving them both 
from Ñ, especially since this is a dialect so prone to bring in @ 


even when it cannot be had that it is not likely to reject an 
already existing one. 


You will thus see how subtle the operation of the law of 
analogy is in the development of a language. 


Now as regards the Ap. form 3, we see that we have it in 
Sindhi where the other languages have st, so that it ig the old 
inorganic 3 which prevails so much in the Ap. And we have 
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geon that £ is used in many more grammatical forms in M, than 
q, whilst, instead of it, in other places and in the Sindhi in all 
put the Imper. 2nd pers. sing. we have 4; so that g is made the 
distinotive mark of the Parasm. character of a root while its 
absence or the insertion of q indicates the Atm, character. 


THE FUTURE 


The third Skr. tense preserved by the Prakrits is the Second 
Future. It has descended to the Gujarati. Thus :— 


g o ww eu ERE 
d we aa ct 
a mÈ SIT HTT 


The x of these forms isthe old Skr. & corrupted to *w in the 
Saur. and x in the Ap. From the Skr. downwards the terminations 
of the Present in each of the languages are appended, as formerly 
observed, to this tense. So in G. we find in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
the terminations v and sit of the G. Present attached to w. But 
the consciousness of the etymology of these forms has been 
partially lost; wherefore in 1st pers. we have not Pg for the sing. 
corresponding to #&, and Hatt corresponding to +A. But G. 
has derived its 1st. pers. pl. &x& directly from the Skr. or Ap. w 
Rag or FRUE, and the sing. PÔT from eft, whioh; you wil 
remember, was an optional Saur. form in addition to mREWITR, 
the nasal being dropped according to the usual Guj. rule. 


We have these forms in the Braj-Bhàsa but the & is corrupted 
tov asit very often is. Thus:— 


SS 
= eu 
att mie 


Here in the 1st pers. sing. we have the st of the Pres. x = 
in FÙ, unlike the G. and in conformity with the ancient pun i 3 
You will also observe that the old augment z is preservet : um 
may be suspected that these forms are derived from s e E? 
Pr. which have ș instead of a, but you will have observe s 
there we have (e as in «Rz and here & which we us 
Saur. and Apbhr. ©. The old Future occurs in ulsi B 


Ramayana. 
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3rd per. sing. (ur dia Rag aa Bars tt WATT d 
qanad Ga fdas ate eee EATA ou 
“Dear, leave off all anxiety, remember the great God. He who 
created Parvati will do her good.”’ 


If the dot on f is a mistake this is 3rd pers. sing., 
3rd pers. pl. Baas mena HI ate | 
SAER IGITA AA STE dI 


“Good men will pardon my temerity and hear the words of 
(this ) child with attention.”’ 


Qnd pers. pl. Fea HH WW Bata | Vag ora sane sgag u 


“T am ashamed in my mind to tell the truth; for, hearing, at 
my stupidity you will laugh.” 


In these forms the terminations of the Apbhr. Present are 
appended to the g derived from @; but the following are three 
instances of the Braj form occurring in the same work. 


Ist pers. pl aa aa aga Weet avs eT HEL ANE STE WTP N 


“Then I will enter thy mouth; I tell you the truth, let me go, 
mother. "' 


3rd pers. pl. WW GA Fa At asma ERE at Gaara waarmee sgüiU 


“They who will visit this bridge constructed by me will 
cross the ocean of life without trouble. ’’ 


In an essay published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1873, Mr. Beames gives the forms of the Future found in the 
earliest Hindi poet Cand, which are exactly similar to those in 
the Braj, and misled by the latter parts %, 8, 8t etc., which resemble 
those of sm or sw so greatly, traces them to the Periphrastic 
Future of the Skr. afeatita-f etc. But this future isin the first 
place rarely used in Skr. and altogether discarded by the Pali 
and nota trace of it is to be found in any of the numerous 
Prakrits. Besides if we derive these forms from the Periphrastic 
Future, we must have in the 3rd pers. such forms as setae 
and Sieent. And the old forms which Tulsidas uses of th E 
of eue, from which evidently the others are deed i 
remain unexplained. There can be little doubt that qus ed 
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vation is wrong. We have seen the several steps by which we 
gradually rise to “Ie from am and the chain is so well 
connected that this etymology must be admitted as correct, 
The resemblance to that form in Gujarati also must not be 
forgotien. 


THE PAST TENSE 


Past time is, in all the vernaculars, expressed by means of 
the past participle as in the Pr., all the Skr. past tenses being lost, 
as you will remember, except in isolated cases. This participle 
is in the older languages passive in the case of transitive verbs 
generally and active when the verb is intransitive and also in 
the cases of some transitive verbs such as Riet, carat etc. 
This rule is strictly observed in most of the modern dialects and 
hence in the past tense we have generally no active voice when 
the verb is transitive and the agent is, as in the older languages, 
put in the instr., thus in H. sweat cet fet, P. saa Fa Ei, 
S. ga WES Taso, Gaia måna Are Areca, M. mak 
"ry met. In all these sentences the last words are past parti- 
ciples and they agree with the object in the Nom. case in number, 
gender and person. In the. and B., however, all distinction 
between gender, number and person being lost, the agreement 
with the object is not perceptible. In these languages, and to 
some extent in Marathi, this participle is made the base of the 
regular verbal forms; wherefore I shall have to discuss this 
point again. 

THE PAST PARTICIPLE 


The Hindi participle ends in «t which of course is the same 
termination as in Pr., thus Skr. srt, Pr. na, the consonant being 
elided, and with the connecting 7, TA. When augmented by the 
addition of x in the manner I have shown in the last lecture and 
also in this it is wat, the st alone of the = being left. In the 
feminine the augmented form is wat and where this * is not 
inserted itis ng. By adding this augmented form EU toany root 
whatever the Hindi past participle is formed as lout, Tel etc. 
An euphonic @ intervenes when the root ends in a vowel as fear, 
Wir etc. Similar to this is the B. and ©. past participle as aur 
in gama B., wur, ar O. The 5. termination is Zit and the P. 
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EI as mait from ante ‘tobe awake,’ qira from TU ‘to remain,’ 
agat ‘gone,’ ufeert ‘sent; the nom. termination Zand the augment 
a for F being left out of consideration it is reduced to $3. The 
G. has at and the Braj. a as in teat, weet ‘kept’ from we, 
weit, wit ‘told’ from xg, where also the sit being dropped the termi- 
nation isa i.e, zga hastily pronounced. These languages there- 
fore preserve the old termination with augment = prefixed to it 
as in the Pr., as gair, qiga etc. Some of the vernaculars and 
notably the Sindhi have also inherited from the Pr. readymade 
Tadbhava forms of the past passive participles as :— 


S. Pr. Skr. G. Bi Skr. 
mit qT qu diat fai zu: 
grat Tat Tu wht ga wer 
wi Wait wa: Nit wA we 
qrat qa STE: dit at Saur. xw 
qvit quuit gai: Hindi also possesses & few. 
diit IGEN fiv: ust —— swazzrD smar: 

aqt anit qu: [S being elided. ] 
aa ast qu: tar Gat wae: 
tat wat Ba: But these participles are 
xut zat aru: made the bases of verbal 
xat feet qu: forms: the infinitive being 
Dr wet We: eat and tear. 
wat wat way: 


The Sindhi seems to have made up the forms of a few roots 
on the analogy of these though they do not exist in the Pr. as 
Meat from ae, Skr. wa, Pr. YR; Mat drunk, ata? done; ( P. has 
this also ); but some of these may be modern Tadbhavas. 


Marathi does not possess this form and past tense is expressed 
in that language by a form ending in w-#t®. This is adjectival 
in nature and passive in the case of transitive verbs and active 


in that of intransitive or reflexive verbs. It is in every respect 
then like the Skr. and Pr. past participle preserved in the other 


dialects. But here we have 9 (9T) for the st (at) of thoes 
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This g has been traced to the Skr. «; but since in the Maha- 
rágtri or principal Prakrit that termination leaves its st only, 
it must be derived from the Saur. 4 which often becomes z, and 
g is frequently confounded witht and @ as we have seen. 
In Sindhi Skr. q is always 3 as & ‘give’ from zr, gut from gz 
and feat etc. Similarly ever in the Prakrit period, such a change 
must have taken place in several words; for instance, the Skr. 
aq in geta and in some of the succeeding numerals, becomes 
in the Pali q*, but is changed to t@ in the Pr., which shows that 
z must have become @ before it assumed the form of t. gis inter- 
changed with æ even in Skr. as Qitetat or Wate ; and in the Pr. 
and modern dialects we have 4 for #18, ftw or tte for Skr. Ñz, 
eau for SW etc. So that this etymology is possible; but I 
shall presently show to you that it is not to the Saur. that we 
should first look for the origin of M. words and forms; especially 
in cases when it stands alone. That the Marathi only should 
exhibit these consonantal changes in the past participle and 
none of the other sister dialects and that no instance of the 
intermediate step between the Saur. q and the M. @ should be 
found here or elsewhere as we find them in similar cases, goes 
a great way against this derivation. 


The Marathi past participle in ot, wt, & is, I think, of the 
same nature as similar participles in other cognate languages 
ending in that termination, We have in G. besides weit, "Ht, 
«ISI and plat and in S. besides fait and BA, Aag and RIS. 
There is a little difference in the sense, but both are promiscu- 
ously used in ordinary usage. B. and ©., form their Preterite 
with this participle as the base as mag maè wfüs B. Gopal 
told us’; au eon àg DAT O. ‘Į wrote witha pen.’ It is also 
used as an adjective 88 nga ‘the past day,’ qg nz ‘the fallen 
tree,’ Though it does not occur in high Hindi and is not 
given in the grammars of the languages, the lower classes of 
the Hindi population use this participle very commonly as 
Xaa H. ‘sold,’ wae ‘gone’; and it is also found in the works | of 
Kabira, though I have notseen it in Tulsidasa’s Ramayana, whioh 
is accounted for by the fact that Kabira was & Sadra himself 
and consequently belonged to those olasses which use it at the 
present day. Thus‘— 

63 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV.] ; 2 
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AT AAT Goo AAT | HT ATT mew PTERA Ul 
—Ramiayana II-4, 


“Then Brahmà asked his mother: ‘ Who is thy husband and 
whose wife art thou !' " 


STB waa ahr aT wale d qt re Heat 1 
—Rümiüyana V-7. 


“Tn all the four ages holy men constructed ways but they 
did not know that the bundle they had tied had given way or 
was torn! ” 


Now in the Sindhi participles @ is a termination appended 
to other or old participles; as Qa and Ra with the suffix 9 
become Aag and Ras. The Gujarati ones are of the same 
nature; in at, Gt is tho suffix and *E is the original participle 
in $3 orT or PA or Ha which is changed to T, as q often is. 
Even in Marathi in the forms iter, &gr, tet, wast in the minor 
dialects, SIFT, Het, FAST, "ITE eto., Ù represents wx (Pr. 1A, 
Skr. 3 ); È, Ba ( Pr. EA, Skr. Ha); AT, stet ( Pr, MAA, Skr. ammo); 
wre, MA ( Pr. MA, Skr. Att), È Ra ( Pr. wa); varie, curiam 
and soon. In the B. too we have *z, 9, agg which are just 
like the Marathi forms and are to be explained in the same way. 
In old Marathi we similarly find this # appended to real past 
participles. In an old Inscription dated Saka 1128 = 1206 A. D., 
the latter portion of which is in the Marathi of the time and 
being so was difficult to decipher, there occurs the expression 
Ret aat ‘given to a monastery 'in which we see that at is 
appended to (= which is the same as the old Pali and Pr. parti- 
ciple fav*t of the root AT. 


In Skr. a great many roots formed their participles by adding 
W instead of v and we find several of these and others formed 
on the analogy of these in old Hindi and Marathi poetry. In 
the works of Tulsidása, Kabira, Canda and others te ‘done,’ 
Weg ‘taken,’ free ‘known,’ &t«z ‘given’ and such others occur :— f 


TN RR ER THT A | TA ER A STATE i u 


“ The sage worshipped him in several ways, praised him and 
gave him a blessing. ” 
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In the Marathi poets we have vt added to « as Jiiinesvari, 
RAA eq aS l RAS THA 
* Both these dreadful noises mingled together, ’ 
aaentqettarar STE | ae TACIT AGATET | 
“The hopes of Sanaka and others increased greatly.” 
Ekanitha, 
TATA MATET | 
* Ran towards Dharma or virtue. ' 
Rares erf ifi | 
*Hearing this, Govinda smiled'. 
Rukmin! Svayamvara. 
In the following at is applied to old Tadbhava participles :— 


A wh WHA GST a AAS Baer | AM HT Marea STER | aar H 
Jü&n. V-47. 


“ Because when he slept on the bed of delusion he enjoyed the 
pleasures of a dream and then awoke when the sun of knowledge 
rose.” 

Jai aree Tar TST | a AAT AEN u 

‘ Went in where the lord of the world Sri Krsna was.’ 

Here ga, wa and qra, are from gq, Ba and v Pr., 84, gm and ME 
Skr.; and to these zr, is added. There are other instances in these 
works in which at is added to past Tatsama or later Tadbhava 
participles such as gugat, Seat, gwag, viste ; end in the 
language of the day we have Bilas, Was, aad, gag and one 
or two others. In the Jfianesvar! we have also such forms as RUNET, 


fer ‘slept’, and sirattet where the Ñ represents the 


‘excited’, AFT ‘s ' 
Aq or ga of the old participle resembling in this respect the Guj. 


Sear. 

When the 3t or att of the old participle became too weak to be 
expressive, this form with the suffix z attached was oftener used 
and gradually supplanted the other ; and & came in the n x 
time to be regarded as the past participle termination. x i 
is applied to roots directly without the intervention of the ol | 
that we have in &9t and ?tgr; and in low Hindi also, it D 
in the same way. The original participle was mostly ure 
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predicatively as it it is in classical Skr. also, and this @ wag 
attached to it to form an attributive expression to be used before 
nouns, But after a time this new form also came to be 
predicatively used ; and it is now so used in M., G., S. and H, 
In M. however, when it was put to this purpose, it drove out the 
old one, and its own attributive sense became faint, though even 
now it is not entirely lost in such instances as Arar Weiter 
gma aret ‘there is no remedy against the thing that hag already 
taken place’. ‘ 


Then another s came to be attached to it to adapt it for 
attributive use, and thus we have now in M. the form zr, Weer 
etc. with a double g.. This g is to be traced to the Pr. zg or 3% 
which according to Hemacandra is applied in the sense of Bhava 
i.e. being the thing signified by the base as wales, agg. These two 
words are in M. atte or ater and angg or arg, in which instances 
we see that the initial x or 3 of the suffix is optionally dropped. 
Or according to other writers, quoted by our grammarians, AIG 
is also used. And in works such as the Gaudavadha and in the 
Bhagavati we find these suffixes frequently used. These are 
generally applied to all bases; but @ is another termination 
which is restricted to certain nouns such as Aga, did, q3, AeT 
from which we have fase, dias etc. In Skr. also this suffix has 
a pretty wide range as {ete Panini V. 2. 96; Aras, Bus, Wyss, 
Riga, tae etc., V. 3.97; are V. 2. 98; Rag V. 2-99. 


THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE IN THE VERNACULARS 


The present participle of the Pr. has lost its jin M. as afta, 
arra, in G. Ha ‘doing’, wea ‘ascending’, in H. as tar and in B. 
as a, afta, while the O. has preserved it as xa, Şara. The S. 
and P. have preserved the Saur. form which has = instead of d 
and the former has preserved the nasal throughout while the 
latter has dropped it after roots in st as S. aritar, surat, P. fewer 
‘writing’ but siat ‘going’, giat 'becoming;' this participle is used, 
as in the Pr., in the sense of Skr. Conditional, equivalent to the 
English Pluperfect Conditional, as M. at etatax Aa 4f he had 
done it, it would have become,’ G. à &ta at aa ;B. v ae dr are 
crga aa im are ERAT at; ‘ifhe had told you, you would’ not 
have believed;' O. a qq v4 gara Aa ATER d wee if the- gun 
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had arisen, the darkness would not have remained’; H. at % Feat 
at ar Ala A GATT ‘if I had told, he would not have listened to my 
words ;' S. stg qrat a atar ‘if he had not been swimming’, si X 
agat ‘if I were to send’. 


THE ABSOLUTIVE IN THE VERNACULARS 


The absolutive in M. is formed by adding the termination Ha, 
as Fea, the same as the Maharastri ao, Vararuci, you will 
remember, gives this termination only, but Hemacandra adds 
more. 


The G. has z, the same as the Ap. z and Pr. zt, Skr. 7, and zd 
from the Ap. aem or dft, the Vedic Skr. afta ; or the * of za may 
be the same as the particle % which means ‘and’ added to £. 


The Sindhi has z for intransitive and reflexive roots and q for 
transitive and another gat or dt for both, as wut ‘having heard’, 
mix ‘having beaten’ and 404% or mai. The first is the same as 
the G., but in the ¢ of the transitive roots the # of the original 
za seems to be preserved and this termination added to the root 
with the Parasm. sign z. Thus we have first At and then, Z% or 
ga being added, we have atm, whereupon the 4 with the 
preceding z becomes v and we have ui, The lastais the same 
as the zs of the Ap. traced to the infinitive, which, you will 


remember, is confounded with the absolutive. 


The H. drops the € of this form and the original root, a8 ate, 
wt etc., is used in the sense of the Absol., but to make the sense 
distinct & or wx is added, 85 dig or NI, are orm Of 
these % is a real absolutive derived from the Saur. fea and FI 
is the same as atg, i. e. the usual form of it. Now when one form 
is felt tobe not distinct enough, it is usual in our languages to 
add another to it of the same nature. You have instances of 
this process in the Pali double genitive "ard, and in the instr. 
* and at of some of our yernaculars. 
H. In H., however, the z is pronounced by 


P. agrees with the z 
a great many people. It is also found in the old poets and in the 


Brajabhasa, The absolutive always ends in this ae, uen d 
RIR, though often > the same as H. $igadded egt "nn 


1 
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The O. also has £ as RÈ and the B. has g or v or zur as fer, 
Wu or zRaar ‘having seen.’ In the last the a of the original ww 
is preserved and lengthened, and the q is euphonio. 


THE INFINITIVE OF PURPOSE IN THE VERNACULARS 


The infinitive of purpose is preserved in M. as at Aya Www 
gner ‘he began to study.’ The form in the Pr. is RS, but the 
augment z islost in M. O. also has it, but its use is somewhat 
like that of the Absolutive fd pë Hee ‘considering he spoke," 
Qs Ws qw seer ‘eating and eating he was satisfied.’ But the 
original sense is somewhat preserved, and it is in this sense 
made the basis of the present tense definite, which will be con- 
sidered heroafter. This infinitive and the absolutive are, I have 
already observed, confused in the Pr., and in some of the modern 
dialects the absolutive is used where we in Marathi use the 
infinitive : as G. & tt we g Iam able todo it,’ H. 3t «sar. g, 
ari met agt Ete We F whom speech cannot express,’ Br. H ÆR 
Wet a for M. at e& seat. For this infinitive the modern 
vernaculars however have got a reconstructed form which will 
be mentioned in its proper place. 


THE POTENTIAL PARTICIPLE IN THE VERNACULARS 


The potential participle in Skr. asa, Pr. sr, is much used in 
the modern dialects and made the base of various verbal forma- 
tions. In M. wehave =a ‘should be done, G. ed, S. mirat 
from q¥ to see, Braj. xat, B. & O. pR. The H. has lost it, so 
also the P. 


The Skr. verbal noun in aa appears as st in M., ecu S., 
ett Braj., ett H. and P., sea O. & B., but in these latter it is 
probably a modern Tatsams. G. does not possess it, These 
forms are called infinitives by the Vernacular grammarians 
Prof. Hörnle traces them to the Skr. potential participle in amq; 
but, as before remarked, the transition from 4t to qq cul Ora 
to is taken for granted; regularly «iw ought in the vernaculars 
to be changed to st as in rft. According to the observations I 
made before thet of zit and ait of Stat must be due to snEg-smp- 
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sri Pr. and 3UEW-983 Ap., as in M. $3 and G. $æ ; so that the verbal 
noun in M. and H. is an augmented form of the corresponding 
one in Skr., while that of the Sindhi is from the unaugmented 
form. A great many other verbal derivatives have come down 
tothe vernaculars, but I must not go further, 


THE PASSIVE IN THE VERNAOULARS 


The Pr. passive base in and g% has been preserved only 
in P. & S. Thus HWfs'he may be beaten’ and area ' they 
may be beaten’ are forms of the 3rd pers. sing. and pl. of the 
passive old Pres. and modern Potential; while atear the present 
part. is used as a base to form various tenses, This is the Pr. 
form in ga, the a being lost. Sindhi has st as fmu ‘to be drunk,’ 
Yew ‘to be washed,’ Wigst sing., Tew pl. 3rd pers. Pres. or Pot. 
The pres. part. is wanting; the potential participle from asa 
being used instead as wigar. The augment E is introduced before 
this st where euphony requires it. Old M. possessed these forms 
and they are very frequently to be mes with in our poets as in 
Jü&üne$var: 

arat argat Tat UTE l A es ix WE LA mE Stree p athe I 

‘Now incidentally will be mentioned, the leaders, proved 
warriors and soldiers in our army. ’ 

eur d Fat AA AERA DHT ANAT | 
St quara Aga | ATTAINS N 

* In that manner, O lord Madhava, you will abandon me and 

will not come to me if the moisture of virtue is dried up 


(lit. will be destroyed). 
Aant gada | at peoi zie dig | 
wir at ance wre | afer amt N: 
' Think, Arjuna, you are being made contemptible by sorrow ; 
say, is the sun ever swallowed up by darkness ?' 


Here we have instances of the Present and Future. Old Guj. 


had the passive: A 
ei aire mr | Fret ert af t 
eua cro amr TTS | fife RR px ATT N 
fret verde die eae frr deser ui aeh 
am wm snm HT | ru FHS farae Uu 
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* Where Saligrama is worshipped, where the name of Hari is 
muttered in meditation and Smrtis, Puranas and the cows are 
respected, in which country sacrifices are performed, where there 
are the six philosophies, and alms are given, where Vedas, 
Puranas and duty are understood, there Madhava for certain 
brought the Mlechha and infamy rests ( on his name ) in the nine 
divisions ( of the world ).' 


Here we have instances of the forms in W as gaz and in = 
( Pr. 3a ) Jette; and also of the modern forms as #7 which will 
be presently considered. In old H. poets we meet with such 
forms now and then. Thus Tulsidása : 


AA AS Ala MINIS | TUR YATA MATAS |! 


‘The greatness of which ( Rama’s name) the lord of the 
Ganas ( Ganapati ) knows, he is first worshipped ; this is the 
achievement of the name.’ 


aR uus fu ofa | arate ae Haw l Beharilala, 

‘Many couples of eyes are wanted to see the couple of young 
persons ( Radha and Krsna). 

Hero aaa and aaa are forms of the passive in zq. The 
verb «gU in mod. H. is also a passive forms as smsa G. ‘and 
mR M. 

There are also, as in the Pr., Siddha Tadbhava forms of the 
passive JAW S. ‘to be heard,’ wst S. ‘to be broken, H. ‘to flee 
away,’ yaw S. ‘to be fried,’ fg S. ‘to be plucked’ from pr. 498, 
wot, Wat and fat and Skr. Je, we, YS and fea; q-Up-uT-0pA 
from = Pr., wea Skr. ‘to be cooked’ in ali, though the sense is 
somewhat altered. watt M., ww S. from Pr. wea, Skr. gq ‘to be 
obtained,’ aay S. agal H., from Pr. avy, Skr. atq ‘to be bound;' 
feaui-g-ar M. G. H. P. from Pr. ate, Skr. $7 ‘to be seen’ also qt@al 
H; gai- M. S., asat H. P. from Pr. asa, Skr. 30, root Pa ‘to be 
increased,’ ‘to swell ;’ aut M., Pr. +g, Skr. eet ‘to be known;’ 
gang M. G. from qx Pr., Skr. Het ‘to occur to one’ ete. 


THE CAUSAL IN THE VERNACULARS 


The causal is formed in M. by appending $a or aa ag fiaòt oF 
Ea, wa or waad ; you will remember, I have identified 
the = that non-reflexive transitive roots take in M. with the 
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Parasm. £, and X or & of the intransitive and reflexive with the 
Atm. Now when a root becomes causative, its reflexive character 
is lost, all verbs become transitive, and hence we have & or $ 
promiscuously used after all roots. For this reason even in 
Skr. all causal verbs are both Parasm. and Atm. I do not derive 
the rule about M. verbs taking # or € from that in Skr., but 
attribute it to the same causes. In the Goan, and Cit. we have 
aa for Aa, the q being pronounced as a consonant and often like 
the vowel 3, as taut or Het. In the Savantvadi and Vengurla 
districts it is formed in the same way, but in the other portions 
of the area over which the Malvaniis spoken it is formed as in 
the principal Marathi. The a stands for a; for this semi-vowel 
is often, by the vulgar, dropped leaving the vowel instead, as 
aan for aat like the H. aar for aat, ate for ate eto. 


In G. the causal termination is ma as uag ‘cause to do,’ 
amag ‘make hot;'in S. amg as Taz ‘to cause to increase, ' 
Perey ‘to cause to wash;’ in P. ata or AH as FUSAT or RAAT. 


In H., itis atasaalat, TOT, but «TT and qélaat are also 
used ; and the termination T is invariably added to the first causal 
to form a second or double causal as «4TH, Teat from astat 
and qeta. The sa occurs in first causals in poetry, as Tulsidas: 
aa yatta garage Hie Narrate ( lit. make me hear)to me the 
history of the lord’; also :— 

qa AAS AT Ue TA Ht AE FE | 
ate dig ara RUA AGA aE AT ATE |I 

‘As an actor assuming various masks dances; so he(the lord) 
shows this character and that but is not himself that ( what he 
shows ).' 

The B. and O. causal is also similarly formed by adding 9T as 
WWE ‘I cause todo, Wie 1 chow’ etc. Herealso as in the H, 
the q of ama is elided. 

The = of the S. anz must 
used after transitive and no 
etc, as aTa. 

Thus then the causal termination in all the languages is 
ara or Ha, which is the same 85 one of the three in Pr. Eor, you 

64 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, VoL IV. ) 


bethez which we have observed is 
n-reflexive roots in Pot., the pres. part. 
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will remember, the Pr. has v, st and, the v of the latter being 
dropped, there is another am. We have also a good many 
examples in the vernaculars of the Pr. causals mentioned by 
Hemacandra asformed by dropping all terminations and pre- 
serving the vowel changes, guna or vrddhi, which roots take 
before the Skr. Ha or Pr. v Thus :— 


M.G.H. mta amiga. 
H. gom Mza. 
M. G. H. S. geti-g-arg are vi-g-31-qr 
M.G. H. — §eui-g-aT miest-i-at 
G. H. ged-at Sei- 
M. ue wtest 
M. G. qeui-i qreur-d 
S, qu ay 
M, S. smt Dang 
S.  weu men 


I have already mentioned that the causal of some roots is 
formed in H. by inserting @ before the causal termination 3I. 
G. has € and Sindhi { for 3, wared ‘to cause to eat’ from WT 
to eat, fated ‘ to cause to give,’ Fated ‘to show’ from aq ‘to see,’ 
wares ' to cause torun,’ AW ‘to give, ' Fanu ‘to cause to give,’ 
frere, Iea-Aeny ‘to cause to sit’ Tn these instances we 
have 3T or at before € ; but in G, all these forms have ata opti- 
onally added to them when the previous aT js dropped as 
VETE ‘to cause to run,’ WWETWi ‘to cause to eat’ etc, ;and in 
S. we have the causal atg appended tox after roots ending in &f 
as NRTEW 'io cause to eat,’ NRIEUL ‘to cause to wound, ' qnTzUr 
“to cause to suck’ or ‘ to suckle; ' so that the intervening * is 
interchangeable in both these languages with the causal termi- 
nation and hence some way conveys the same sense. M. has a 
trace of these forms as Htatt ‘to turn,’ atagùt “tO cause to turn, 
uradi “to run,' wasit to cause to run, Retreat ‘to que En 
Hemacandra mentions watst as the causal base of *W and gives 
‘are in the sense of pushing which is very likely a causal use Gi 
at. We have this «T€ in the sense of sending in M, 
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We have seen that q or & is sometimes changed tog andthence 
to X Or 9 in the En and vernaculars; whence it appears that 
faat is & denomi nsi or nominal root from fàgr or AST or ÑA, 
by the application of the usual denominative termination Ig, 
which is also the causal termination. In Skr. such a denomi- 
native has the sense of doing the thing expressed by the base as 
gid rR- Saur, NN. 

We have a great many denominatives from past participles ; 
frst in the sense of being the thing expressed by the base, in 
which case the participle has simply the verbal terminations 
appended to it, as e$ from gm, eifsuzg from erg, «zy from SE, 
qgzz, VETE from qd*q otc.; and secondly in the sense of doing, 
when ata or att intervenes between the base and the terminations, 
as Maa in Malatl-Madhava, from which we have in M, Wem. 
The forms in which we have at before € as agg, Wales etc. are 
denominatives from the past participles of original Pr. causals 
as atg or atq, the causal fermination Ala being changed to xt 
and sm asin the H. in ordinary causals. In the vernaculars we 
have also the first class of denominatives expressive of teing 
like tho thing denoted by the base, as :- 


M. G. H. areatg-at to draw from €E Dp. P. pof ** 


H. gaat to sleep aw n e 
G. ged to rein ze m [i 
H. G. *eareg to sit JT 5 A with 3T 
H. G. Wegrüazg to enter sav 5 Aa with s 
H. geal to ory HE » SL 
G. we to be angry ae Wy ST. 
; G. ag tobepleased FE » at 
H. @. uzeard tobe diminished F€ — » Ws. 


h involves the idea of 


We have another verbal base in M. whic j 
' quad ‘can be sat. 


power and ability as gaa ‘can be dene, 


These forms are passive when the original verb is transitive, and 


impersonal when it is intransitive. In old M. « is somesimes 


Seen for a :-— re 
ait aE aga awe | fata NG mae vast onam RA ATS ise v 
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‘Even if the Veda has told much and indicated a great many 
distinct things, still one should take that which is beneficia] 
to himself.’ 

wn gor Raara ? 
* Who should be called feast ?’ 


Here the sense is simply passive and does not involve the 
notion of power. These forms are to be derived from the pass. 
of the causal, whence v3 is uag Pr. for xiu, Skr. «rdg. 
Power is implied on account of the forms being derived in this 
manner; for, NAAA A BGA Wut in Skr. means the work iscaused 
to be done by me by Govinda; when the agent caused is 
taken to be the same as that who causes, the sense is 'the work is 
caused to be done by me by myself, i. e. ‘Iam the causer of myself 
to do it’ i. e, ‘Ican doit.’ In G. this causal pass. sr is trans- 
formed into sit, as the causal s so often is, and the sense issimply 
passive in some cases and passive and causative in others, as 
at BET BW AT WU this boy is known to be a fool; st arm ATTA 
etd adi ‘ this work cannot be done from me.’ There are traces 
of these forms in the other languages also, though the gramma- 
riars do not notice them, as H. vr atat Wear TH gam ‘By the 
singulars the number of a thing is known to be one, ag anq 
eetat è ‘that is called a sentence’ etc.’ 


Thus then you will see that we have nearly the whole of the 
grammar ofthe Prakrits, i.e. all their grammatical forms, in 
our vernaculars. The cases in the forms which they assumed 
in the Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this language 
and some in that, but not all in one and the same. And along 
with them there are sometimes newly constructed forms also. 
The pronouns are the same as in the Pr. and the Apabhramsa, 
The two Prakrit tenses and one mood are preserved. AI] the 


— 


1 Mr. Beames traces the vernacular causal terminations a, 2a 
, 3, 


S, aT etc. 
to the Skr. spp, But this is evidently a mistake, The Pr. ami or ama has 


escaped him somehow. The @ of the Hindi causal forma he alse derives 


from the q of aq, But this q is too weak to be changed to any other letter 
than the vowel q, and q is uever changed to a Semi 


-vowel excepting in 
the doubtful instance wat from are. s 
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vernaculars have the Present, though, except in the O. and B 
it has acquired paie sense and another word or expression " 
wanted to restriot it to the signification of the present time, 
G. S. P. and H. have lost the Imperative, but it is preserved by 
the other three languages. The Future is retained by the G. and 
the Braj.; while this latter possesses the solitary form of the Aorist 
that the old Pr. had retained. These are the only really simple 
or uncompounded verbal forms existing in our languages ; the 
rest are made up by compounding or by using Pres. participles 
as bases and appending the Pres. verbal terminations, as will be 
hereafter shown. Pasttime is almost universally expressed, by 
the past participle, and this retains the passive, in some cases 
the active, character it had in Skr. and Pr. in all those languages 
that have not thoroughly lost the distinction of gender and 
number. The several other Prakrit participles are preserved and 
we have no other. The passive forms are seen in Sindhi and 
Panjabi, the former having one set and the latter the other. 
The Pr. causal termination is preserved almost unchanged by 
the M. and G. while in the other languages it is somewhat 
transformed. So that, as they are at present, our vernaculars 
have between them preserved all that the Prakrits had and 
preserved nothing that tlie Prakrits lost. 


And as we ascend higher up in the history of each of these 
sit has now lost. All our 


languages, we find in use such forms & 
been in the condition in 


vernaculars must at one time have 
which we find the Apabhramsa, but the dialect of that name 
which is treated of by the grammarians, and specimens of which 


wo find in the scraps of literature I have noticed, resemble the G. 


and the Braj and in a less degree the S. P. and the ordinary H. 


The old literary dialect of the H. area was the Brei; and the 
works of Tulsidas, Biharilal, Kabira and others are in that dialect, 
though these are called old Hindi poets, instead of old Braj poets 
as they should be called and as they are called by natives. In 
this old -Braj literature we find the Apabbramsa forms of the 
Present tene unchanged ; and from these has directly been deriv- 
ed the Present tense of the modern S, G., P., Braj and x E. 
Apbhr. Future is found in the G, and in modern Braj and in the 
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poets in an older and less corrupt form also, though the © is 
changed tog. Such Apbhr. forms as Sm, dW are preserved in the 
G.; and the neuter sing. in $ in that dialect as well as in the 
Braj, where it ocours especially in the verbal nouns or infinitives, 
The first pers. sing. £ exists in G., old H. and a dialect of the 
Panjabi. The other dialects also possess, 85 I have observed, 
some Ap. peculiarities, but the four named above bear a closer 
connection to it. : 


And since the Apabhraméa is referred by the grammarians to 
the Saurasen! type, we may regard these four modern dialects, 
viz. the G. S. P. and H., as the representatives of the old Saurasenl, 
which from the name seems to have been the dialect of the 
country about Mathura. 


The distinction between this and the old Mahdrastri was, as 
we have have seen, not very great and some of the peculiarities 
were such as could not last for many centuries. The change of 
W and * to * and Y, for instance, instead of elision and v is of 
such a nature. The law of elision which operated in a great 
many other cases could not long be kept from extending itself 
tow. But still we do findin the modern G. such forms as fd, 
AG, RT eto. for sam, Mam and mam. This change was made 
in some osses in the Saurasen! as in WS*qgT, for qaet, and in 
others not, as sas for saga. And the change of = to¢@ and 
X we find in the S. and P. Present Participles. The Saur. 
Future which had an intercalatory *«w instead of the Maharastrl 
Q is, as we have seen, preserved inthe G. and the Braj with the 
slight modification it underwent in the Apabhramśa. Then, if 
we follow Vararuci, the Saur. Absolute termination was Ts, 
and in the prose speeches in the dramatic plays it is this alone 
that we find. The absolutive in these four modern languages 
is formed by adding this same termination with the st dropped. 


Now all these peculiarities are absent from the M. In the 

old Maharastri verses, occurring in the plays, as well as accord- 
ting to Vararuci, the absolutive termination was gu, which we 
find in the M. alone. The past passive participle of x and win 
old Mahr. was «st and ast, and we have these forms in the M. in 
#et and Het, as we have seen, while fẹ instead of %, g instead of 
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& occur in the four Saurasenic dialects and these we find in the 
plays. The Pres. and Imper. of the M. have been derived from 
the Pr. and not from the Apbhr. forms. Thusthen, the M. is the 
modern representative of the old Maharàstrl; so that it hardly 
admits of any doubt that the two old languages derived their 
names from the provinces in which they prevailed. The B. and O. 
have a few peculiarities of the Saur. ;and they seem to occupy 
a middle position between M. on the one handand the four Apbhr. 
or Saur. languages on the other; while the consonantal changes, 
especially the reduction of all the sibilants to the palatal 3T, point 
to their being the descendants of the old Magadhi. j 
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New GRAMMATICAL FORMATIONS IN THE NORTHERN 
VERNACULARS 


We will now proceed to consider those forms in the grammar 
of our languages which are not derived from corresponding 
Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, but which have been constructed in 
recent times. Such new forms owe their origin to various causes. 
The old ones lose their distinctive portions and become confused 
by phonetic decay ; or, having been in long use, lose all freshness 
of meaning, and cease to be as expressive as one would wish them 
to be, or their sense is not exactly that which one desires to 
convey. Thus the old Present and Future got confused in our 
vernaculars and a new Future was wanted. The old Present itself 
acquired a potential sense in some cases and a past habitual sense 
in others, whence for the expression of present time another 
Set of forms was required. 


In Sanskrit itself such a phrase ss fasta qaty: ‘gruel for a 
Brahman’ is not so expressive as Qamat qa: ‘gruel for a 
Brahman’s purpose’; which again is analysed into its separate 
elements for greater distinctness into fgsmumWi gata: ‘gruel for 
the purpose of a Brahman’. 


When different words so brought together are kept distinct 
and consciously used, there is no growth of new forms. But if by 
frequent use and the oblivion of etymology such an expression 
as Wi comes to be looked upon as an independent word meaning 
"for the sake of” and applied promiseuously to all nouns, 
including such as could not originally by the usage of Sanskrit 
have it, as in NTq«mi, it becomes a termination, and a new case 
form grows up and the old one often goes out ofuse. Then again 
phonetic decay sets in and by reducing this expression to «ug 
and ultimately to «rZ ( M. arst the original word being water ), 
irrevocably stamps it with the character of a case termination 
having no meaning by itself. Lastly, if one wishes to say of à 
book that it belongs to him and looks upon it ag possessing that 
attribute and subordinates him to it, the expression aa NAFA 
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will not serve his purpose, but he must have some such as agtt 
quu. And ifthis way of looking at things becomes general, 
qan supersedes d*T. In this way our new forms have grown up. 


THE OBLIQUE FORMS 


The case terminations are, in the majority of the languages, 
applied not to the original noun itself but to a certain modified 
form of it called the oblique form, or by the native Marathi 
grammarians the Samanya-rüpa or the common form, because it 
is used in all the cases. 


THE OBLIQUE FORM IN THE MARATHI 


There are two Sàmánya-rüpas for the two numbers, In the 
old languages plurality is expressed by independent terminations, 
but the new terminations of the modern languages being the same 
for both numbers, plurality is denoted by a distinctive oblique 
form. Some of the modern languages that have no Samanya- 
rüpa have recourse to & novel way of expressing plurality. Of 
all the vernaculars it is the Marathi that is the most particular 
in the formation of the oblique and has minute rules. Sindhi 
comes next, then the Hindi and the Panjabi; after these the 
Gujarati, and lastly the Bengali and the Oriya ; which may be 
said to have no oblique form at all. 


The Marathi oblique forms are made up by adding these 


terminations ‘— 


(1) Sing. 9T ar 
(2) n Li MS, 
m E DES 
(4) " * " d 
dus. E Da 


(1) The following classes of nouns take the first— 


(a) Mase. and Neut. nouns in a as Td eus ' grat obl, gara 
sing. to & hand’, erate pl. ‘to hands. 

and neuter nouns in € which combine 

rmination into ut, but to T in the speech 
of the Konkan! Karhadas and in the Citpavani and 
optionally to at OT c in adjectives: as atat ‘a mango’, ateat 

65 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV.] 


(b) Masc. nouns in 9T 
the final and the te 
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obl. azarae sing. ‘to a mango’; ‘a plantain’, Saar obl., 
Haare sing. ‘to a plantain’; ataw ‘to a mango’ in the 
Konkani Karhadas, agr ‘yellow’, faaar or faz obl, 
Raa aiaa or Ra AA sing. ‘to a yellow mang’, 
respectively. 


(c) A good many Masc. nouns in £, the $ of which is changed 
to at before aT as Felay nom., euT obl, NE sing. 
viU pl. 

All neuter nouns in £ as Htaf-Hrat-Hrane-Hratg. 


(d) Some Masc. and nearly all neuter nouns in &. Some of 
these change & to at, and others drop it, since it is the 
& of the nom. sing. Apbhr., as W3 ‘a brother’--arat obl., 
wrara sing. to abrother’, wate pl. ‘to brothers’; qtz«ww 
‘traveller’, Tear obl., ATAU sing., NT& WW pl.; -"zar- 
THAT sing. THAT pl. SkEXS-GRENT-GUENTWO sing., Beta pl. 
Some nouns of this class take St optionally as für fsa- 
Raat sing., AiE pl. 


(2) The following nouns take the second form £, € :-- 
(a) Tatsamas in short 3 as la—e#eai—adia. 


(b) A few masc. nouns in $ as zd “elephant ’, g- iS 
sing., &m pl. 


(c) A good many femininine nouns in st as fa manner, 
Rei—fFate sing, Rate pl; &z ‘a plantain tree ’, &aft— 
FAT sing., HVA pl. 

(d)Some feminine nouns in $as 8$‘ ground’, us—use 
sing., NEW pl. 


(3) A good many feminine nouns take the third form g—« 
as St ‘a mare’, WréT sing, wizut pl, Ww sing, Weal pl. ; 
aA ‘a garment worn by females’, alet Sing. Wear pl, Aleta 
sing., WT&wIw pl. In the Goan. and Mal., how 'ever, this form does 
not exist and these nouns take the fifth form q—ar, ag digj— 
ree sing , Werte ‘pl; MAMEI sing, Meats pl. 


(4) Some masc. and feminine nouns in = take the fourth 
form 3-3; as Wl3;— MST sing, USE pl; VA f. ‘a side’, stq— 
WENN sing. THT pl. 
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(5) The following classes take the fifth form —A good ma 
fem. nouns in 31 as virt ‘a tongue’, it sing., (erat pl, torte uds 
gaia pl;8 good many fem. nouns in $ in the Goan, and Mal 
dialects ; see instances given above; some fem. nouns in & ás 
sig 'aleech', Hea sing, Heat pl, wzHw sing, swale pl; oe 
‘husband's brother's wife ’, wH—süai etc. Some nouns “tad 
this form optionally as THe or TAT ; wiw or arata. The usage 
in several cases is still unsettled as regards some of these forms. 
You will observe that there is an anusvara in the pl. of all forms. 
Another fact should also be borne in mind that nouns inf anda 
often take the at—stt or T—sit forms though these properly belong 
to nouns in &. 


THE OBLIQUE FORM IN SINDHI 


(1) The following classes of nouns takea for the obl, sing. 

and at, d and aÑ for the pl. :—- 

(a) Masc. nouns, the nom. sing. of which ends in ©, as 
ag ‘a country’, Zz-aefa obl, Fest sing. ‘of a country’, 
agfa pl. ‘of countries’, also 2ei—ae— sil. 

(b) Masc. nouns in ait, which, however, combine the final 
and the termination into V as in the Cit. Mar. as mèy 


A 


‘a carpenter’, obl. ae sing, Net, aret and a pl. 


(2) The following nouns take at for the obl. sing. and a, wit 
and gÑ for the pl. in addition to at and T:— 

(a) Masc. nouns inf as er ‘a peasant, gia or erf sing., 
eid, erf, erat, eret, waa and eria pl. 

( b ) Fem. nouns in & as Wet ‘a mare’, obl. wife sing. Wife, 
ured, deis, Aea and Weal pl. 

(c) Masc. nouns in &; 85 arog ‘a man’, obl. amga sing., 
aog, Avge, mogat and mogt pl. 

(3) Nouns in short € have no separate form for the sing. of 


the obl, the nom. form being used; the pl. they form like the 


above class, as mee f. ‘a story’, obl. aM £ ine RUSS ATR 

mea, mes and mes pl. Masc. nouns in, however, do 
, eed Les E : ? o2: 

not take the forms in sa and IR; as PER ) $ ion eae 


FRR- d pl. - 
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( 4) Fem. nouns in sr, «t and g have no separate form for the 
sing. while in the pl. they take 3Ñ as a4 ‘wish’, obl. a4 sing., agre 
pl; gar ‘a murder',obl. gat sing., arse pl.; fag ‘lightning’, obl. 
fist sing., fiif pl. The first has aut and a4 also for the pl. Here 
there isone type for one class of nouns and not two, as is the case 
sometimes in the M. The form in gÑ is taken by all feminine 
nouns in st, ar and = and also masc. nouns in £. Masc. nouns in X 
and fem. nouns in g have 3 in the criginal base itself and it does 
not belong to the termination. 


THE OBLIQUE FORM IN PANJABI 

The Panjabi has the termination v for the sing. obl. of nouns 
ending inat. The sing. of all other ncuns has no special form 
while st is appended to allnouns to form the obl. pl, before 
which the final at of nouns preceded by a consonant is changed 
tog, as dier ‘a horse’, WS obl sing. and wWiígat pl. Finals 
preceded by a vowel combines with this at to form at, as Rg 
or 43 ‘father’, Wat obl. pl; and final a forms at as ABM ‘man’, 
mui obl pl. There are no other changes. 

THE OBLIQUE FORM IN HINDI 

The Hindi, like the Panjabi, has an oblique sing. for nouns 
in at only. It ends in v, as that of the S. and Cit. M. nouns in 
at, Karh. M. and P. nouhs in at as; WüE-Wigzr. The pl. obl. of 
all nouns whatever is formed by adding s which amalgamates 
with the preceding st of all nouns and the ar of such as are 
masculine, and combines with % to form zat; as niq ‘a village’, 
wiaret pl. ‘of villages’; Wier ‘a horse’, Wigier pl. ‘of horses’; aa 
‘a master’, Water pl. ‘of masters.’ In other cares it is simply 
added to the noun as xtg ‘a jackal,’ Wester pl. ‘of jackals’, 

In the Brajbhasa and in the old poets the ob]. pl. of all nouns 
has @ or fit instead of sit, as da ‘a good man’ aat pl. ‘of good men’, 
This termination is also added to the nom. sing, to form the nom. 
pl. of those nouns that have no distinctive form for it; as gn 
‘people’ sing. Sta pl.; aaa ‘devotee’, amaa pl. ( NE BN Xa iu 
qrér— K abir ). 

THE OBLIQUE FORM IN GUJARATI 
In G. the obl. form of masc. and neuter nouns ending in st 


and € is formed by substituting at for those vowels, The latter 
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take an anusvára in the pl., and the forms of the former for both 
numbers are alike as Wet-uist-Wets sing. and pl. ‘to a horse or 
horses’ ; ¥& ‘a plantain’, Worm sing. ‘toa plantain’, watt pl. 
‘to plantains’. But the nom. pl. forms of these are Wet and èat, 
whence it appears that in the pl. the obl. cases are formed simply 
adding the terminations to the nom. pl. and there is no such thing 
aga common oblique form. And this is the case with the sing. as 
well as the pl. of all other nouns; as Alma ‘a man’ nom, sing, 
amer nom. pl. AM? sing. mmm pl. The plural termination is 
ait and is thus used in all cases. It is added in these days even 
to the final sir and att of nouns in At and 3 to distinguish the pl. 
forms from the sing. as ÑT or Agtt nom, pl, Weta or wert 
‘dat. pl. But the practice has not yet established itself and 
mostly the forms without it are used. Masc. and neut. nouns 
ending in sit or d are often uged in the pl. without it in such 
instances as Agt WU AME 3 in the nom. and other cases. And 
this is the usual practice in old G. literature ; as Agza gaat fare 
ssai (Panch. ): “The marriages ofthe sons of other people are 
performed; ' qd mait Raa 3 ‘he has a knowledge of all the 
Sastras’. 

FOBT Ae Sie 

aera Ure Are 

at wx BLS rer ATT 

anien Brat Ta 

Agal WHS serat TT 

Svargarohana by Sundarabhatta, 


* All the Brahmans of Kaliyuga will be without virtue. They 
will build their homes there, The work Svargárohane was 
composed in which there is the way of all virtues . 

spe dufr ex TTT Rss TE SAT TST MALT STS 
Kavyadohana, Tulasi. 


‘Many birds raise 9 noise. There are mountains, forests, 


many hills; over these is 8 crowd of monkeys. 


. . c s 
The sit however is seen in fem. nouns ending in ¥ : 


«gs niet agr a ER eidem GN 


Svargarohana. 
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* The water of the sea and of the rivers on land (in villages) 
will be dried up.’ 


Hier waa afai As ae ani ate ast SE É 
d Kavyadohana, Tulasi. 


‘There is no end of great mountains and rivers that exist.’ 


It therefore appears that in masc. and neut, nouns the ST is a 
modern innovation and that there was no distinction between the 
sing.and pl. cases except the nom. of nouns in sit and d. The 
true explanation therefore of the modern sit of the pl. is that fem. 
nouns in at and Ẹ preserved this termination, since they had it in 
the Prakrits, as the minor M. dialects have done, and, the sing. 
and pl. forms of masc. nouns being alike, the fem. eit was trans- 
ferred to them afterwards to distinguish the pl. as is now being 
done to nouns in sit and d. Thus then the G. noun may be said 
to have no real Sam&nya-rüpa or oblique form. Adjectives in sit 
however have a form ending in q when they are used to qualify a 
substantive in the instr. or old loc. case in T as si SIA uR AMT 
Wi thisthing was done by a good man’, dqgI4W WIE ster Rat 
‘boys went to the margin of a tank’; but this may be explained 
as & remnant of the old agreement between the noun and its 


adjective and att may be regarded as an instr. form and agra 
& locative. 


ABSENCE OF THE OBLIQUE FORM IN BENGALI AND ORIYA 


« The Bengali and Oriya apply the case terminations directly to 
the nom. and there is no oblique form. The new terminations 
being, as in all the modern languages, the same for both numbers 
and there being no oblique form to express the distinction 
between them as in M. S. H. etc., these languages, like the Guj., 
were under the necessity of deriving some expression for denoting 
plurality. The G. found its fem. sit and employed it for this 
purpose, but the B. and O. had no such distinotively pl. 
termination left to fall back upon and so they have recourse to 
the use of & word signifying collection such ag fax originally 
‘direction, row, line’, 3T, W4g and WeG etc., after the noun, the 
plurality of which is to be expressed. Thus war ‘a king’, uan 
‘of a king’, WATR ‘of kings’ lit. ‘of the direction row or line of a 
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king. Sometimes the word fé is attached to the gen. sing. as 
Wem to express the gen. relation between the ust and Bar 
which is understood in the first expression. To nouns denote 
inferior animals We and such words are appended and such 
others as ww9 to those signifying inanimate creatures as gg 
‘of a dog’ g*EWSRX ‘of dogs.’ The Oriya sign of the plural is 
ara for rational and animate creatures and Wu, Waa etc. for 
irrational or inanimate, as Ej ‘a beast’, ug sing. ‘of a beast’, 
gama? ‘of beasts.’ The B. adds q to the nom. sing. of names of 
rational creatures to form the nom. pl, while uag, We, etc. are 
applied to the rest, as UST ‘a king’, WANT ‘kings’; IT a dog, 
gape ‘dogs.’ The O. adds € to ata to form the nom. pl. as 
qgata. This is the same as that of Wig in M. and H. 


THE NATURE OF THE OBLIQUE FORM 


Now the question is what is the nature of this Samanya-rüpa 
or oblique form, why does a noun undergo a certain modification 
before it becomes fit to receive: the termination and what is the 
signification of the modified form and of the nasal that appears 
in the plural. Let us see how we, at the present day, join certain 
words expressive of relation such as WaT or Weft with a noun. 
We say «rear dfe or emer qra i.e. put the noun into the gen. 
case. Now this aramat is convertible with amaai, in 

-which ana. is the oblique form of at the demonstrative. 
Similarly we append even some of the case tenmine one to 
the gen, as arati amid me il cannot do the Sous ; amaia 
atei moir aréi ‘there is no gpirit ( lit. water ) in him. : 

yarupa then be an original genitive? The gen. 

: ds used in the Prakrits and even in Pali, not only with independent 
words, but is made the base of some gases also, as i we Kaye seen, 
' and the case terminations attached to it; thus m is acc. sing. of 

aga ‘I’ in the Pali and the Pr., Hate instr., ARTET, REUS BUS HAIA 
Joc. in the latter, in which instances the usual terminations of 
ihose cases are added to the original gen. form 44. Wis find 
; here in the nistory of our languages that after a time the 

Nar in some cases come to have an independent sense 
and then they are detached from the original base and used like 


May the Saman 
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ordinary post-positions. Thus, before the loc. fim was appended 
to mu, it must have acquired some such sense as ‘in the interior 
of? and that the whole expression nnum might mean ‘in the 
interior of me.’ Similarly in the Apabhramsa, some of the post- 
positions which came into use and which, as I shall hereafter 
show, have grown into our case terminations are used with tke 
gen. of the noun to which they are attached. Thus — 
es ford wu ae fast gg gw aae UW ‘I pine away for thee, oh 
beloved, but thou for another’, in which we have the postposition 
$ and US having the sense of ‘for’ used with the genitives av 
‘thy’ and aag ‘of another.’ 


ANALYSIS OF THE MARATHI OBLIQUE FORM 


And if we examine the oblique forms themselves, we shall find 
that that they are derived from the Apbhr. and Pr. genitives. 
Thus the form in Ht sing. and at pl. which nouns in H, aT etc. 
take is derived from the Apbhr.Z sing. and £ or & pl. derived 
from Pr. w and vi. The grammarians give the Apbhr. sing. 
termination as 8t, but & is also found, as in amg in the above 
quotation, and in the following occuring in an old work:— 


Bes ATE ATi sat! Great sxe aR zu 


“The wealth of Kanha was like the affluence in the house of 
Indra’ where $x% is gen. sing. The ẹ of aut, for instance, is 
reduced to st, the aspirate being lost, as is often the case in the 
vernaculars, and we have T or glat. Similarly si of the pl. 
combines with the preceding 4 into Ht and we have grat, 


The second form € and is derived from tha gen, of nouns in 
€ or E masc. or fem. Thus Sete is the Pr. gen. sing, from which 
we have Zi the sing. obl, and &lstt pl, the ot of which is 
reduced to 3t as in the other case, and we have dist Ə, as proved 
in the last lecture, generally goes out in the vernaculars, after a 
long vowel even when medial, and after a short dissimilar vowel 
when final, and hence we have ®t the obl. pl. Or the sing. € 
may be derived from another fem. gen. termination a or the mase. 
st for €, which, before the preceding short %, goes out dh €» 


final, as «st germs. 
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_ The fourth form S and & is similarly derived from masc. and 
fem. nouns in $ or FH; as wrgwr-Wige-wigst-Wwrg obl M., though 
we have not this word in this form in M. where it is *asp-wsu 
BWA gen, Wey obl. sing. M.; «vvi-weqst-wrsd. obl. pl. M. 


The fifth form in v sing. and at pl. is from fem. nouns in AT; 
Pr. Greare or (srewta-fsrt M. obl. sing. and emt- Ant M. 
obl. pl. 


The third form $ sing. and at pl. is a mixture of the second 
and the fifth and the nouns that take it form their oblique on 
the type of the fifth in the Goan. and Mal. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SINDHI OBLIQUE FORMS 


The Sindhi in its *t of the sing. of its first and second forms, 
shortens the ar of the M., i. e. the two & form one strong 3; while 
in its third or fourth, it either dispenses with the special oblique 
or this is the same as the nom., as in the case of the M. zt, uz, 
mH, eto. The Sindhi plural oblique has one form at, like the 
corresponding M. d, which appears to be from the Apbhr. € of the 
gen. pl. of nouns in short % or 3 given by Kramadisyara and the 
rest presents the gen. T in an uncorrupted form. Of these IÑ 
which all fem. nouns and one set of masc. nouns take appears to 
be a combination of the fem. nom. pl. 3 and the gen. Ñ; i. e. to 
the nom. pl. of these nouns the obl. (à was added instead of to 


the original base. 
THE HINDI AND THE PUNJABI OBLIQUE FORMS 

The P. pl. atis the same as the M. and the H. at is from 
the Apbhr. & of nouns inz ors. Or it may be explained as & 
combination of the fem. ət with the nasal of the gen. as the 
Sindhi ula is. 

The Braj 4 also presents the ge 
form. : 

This then is the way in which the oblique forms are derived, 
but as usual the law of false analogy and simplication has been 
in operation even here and thus while the M. represents . them in 
a pristine condition, the Sindhi has reduced them to fewer types 
and the P. and H. and perhaps the G. to one and the B. and O., 
have dropped them altogether. 


66 [ R Ge Bbandarkar's works, Vol. IV.) 


n. termination in an unchanged 
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It now remains to show why nouns with various endings 
inflect the obl. in M. and S. according to the same type. I have 
already shown that the oblique terminations aT and at properly 
belong to nouns in ?t. Sindhi masc. nouns in 9 are, as observed 
on a former occasion, really nouns in &, 3 being the nom. sing. 
termination, whence they take in the sing. aT shortened to sr. 
Nouns in art Mar. and P. and in sit S. also form their oblique 
according to this type. But the sing. base ends in at org in M. 
and v in others. These nouns, as shown in the last but one 
lecture, were originally nouns augmented by the addition of tw. 
Thus Skr. aF is Pr. XSA or sy, since A is pronounced J, and 
with @ or at the gen. termination becomes Wiga +a = Wlgur, which 
by hasty pronunciation becomes Weal; but in the older M. poets 
we find dtgat also. Now in the state of Wiz it may become, as 
I have once stated, Ute, as pag for FAs becomes HS or $æ, and 
after a long vowel the following st is elided, whence we have 
the form of the M. dialects and S. and P, and H. Similarly we 
have the plural Wea. 


Neuter nouns in & are also nouns witha final &, as has been 
shown, hence their oblique is like that of the Masc. nouns in. aT. 
Floraus- and Her + A of the gen. = sur-mu. 
Similarly Wh = grout = SQUE oto, 

Masc. nouns in also take this form. It they do so, they 
must be nouns in 3 originally and as a matter of fact we do 
find some of them at least to be so. Thus «t&t is anaa Pr., aaa 
Sk; wherefore we have TAA + at = ear; arae is Pr. 
Were and with the gen. € or sr the obl. atzàrzur ; anfia Pr, amiet 
and with è for & 3Tout obl. etc. Similarly atte is Afra, where 
with gen: 9 wehave M. Arar; weit is atts and thence qrat. 
8. ent is Skr. gtir, Pr. atga which is the S. obl. form, since the 
effect of two a coming together is in this language to prevent 
the usual elision and form one strong 3, 

Wethusseethat most Mar. and S. masc. nouns ing and M. neuter 
nouns € are derived from Pr. nouns having a final sx representing 
Skr.* or any other syllable. In thesame way Skr. Bee is Pr. 
wes thence mgA and with the gen. 3 for ẹ arsar the M. obl.; 
so also M. WS must be Pr, WSA, Skr. wae; M. "IE, Pr, Ha, 
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Skr. qF, in order that with the gen. a they may yield war or 
araat. Neuter mæ is Tet, Skr. Tee and hence by the combination 
of TEA + A we have mear or WHat. S. aug must have been atag 
from ATST and the aspiration being transferred to 4 we have 
mga which is the obl. form, Thus then those M. and S. masc, 
nouns in $ and M. neuter nouns in d; whioh take this oblique 
form were Pr, nouns in & representing a Skr. syllable ending in 
a, mostly #. Now these vernacular nouns in € org and 3 or € 
which in Skr. have not a syllable like a or ẹ at the end must 
have the xz attached to them in the Pr. and Apbhr, as we have 
seen it was, to nouns ina which on that account have become 
noung in sit or at in the modern languages. 


Those fem. nouns in st that have = or $ for their Sàm&nyarüpa 
terminations must-be Skr. and Pr. nouns in g or g as they are as 
a matter of fact ; as x is Pr. T or Pagi, Skr. want; fra is Pr. 
and Skr. (818 ; arca, Skr. Wats, Pr. TAT „afu, Skr. first, Pr. aR; 
aia, Skr. ardt, Pr. urít; and a good many modern Tadbhavas 
such as £a, na, ae from Ua, mia, Grate etc.; others that end in 
= and take these terminations were also originally nouns in £ 
or $ as WE, Skr. ul and others, Some masc. nouns in g which 
form their obl. in this way must also be derived from correspond- 
ing nouns in £, as gù is from the Skr. and Pr. Nom. sing. eff. 
And modern Tatsamas in or $ of course can only take this 
form. Similarly those nouns that form their oblique by taking 
z and & must be originally nouns ing orz. Modern Tatsamas 
ending in these vowels also take these forms. 


The fifth form has already been traced to the Pr. gen. of fem. 
nouns in at, whence those nouns that take the form in M. must 
have been originally nouns ending in that vowel. Thus MN, 
Pr. Sur, Skr. Grat ar — Skr. am ( mod. Tad. ); ars — Ae — 
mat; xfrg —Rerat - 8T ; drat orda- ET-- [ART ; ST 728T—— SCIT; 
Ja jr T— aay eto. All modern fem. Tatsamas in at are inflect- 
ed inthis way. From the fact that fem. nouns in £ take at for 
the pl. obl. it would appear that they were originally nouns in AT. 
wet we know must have been Skr. ` kUEEJI sincethe masc. is Wem. 
Its gen. pl. in Pr. therefore ve asata, whence we have Reat, 
but the sing: obl. qrét which is the same as the nominative is nof 
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formed, as it should be, according to our theory. But, as observed 
before, the Goan. and Mal. have faithfully preserved the old 
tradition here though the ordinary M. has lost it and in this 
instance applies the case terminations to the Nom. and not to 
special obl. form as the other languages do to a much greater 
extent, The Goan. and Mal. Samanyaripa of Wré[ is Wea from 
Pr. gen. dear, the last two vowels combining into q and the g 
and vc into g, Other instances are at&t, Skr. mT, arét-aneer, 
apt-afear, PAESE, Araft-AaH, Arata, udi-gigwr, the sing. 
obl. of which in the Goan. and Mal. are area, Alea, ADa eto. 
Similarly those fem. nouns that take this type of the obl. must 
have been nouns in sm representing such a syllable as fT. 
Thus M. arg is Pr. agat, Skr. arget, and argar with the g or T 
of the Gen. sing. is ara and with at of the pl. ateate; also 3g- 
TAAT Or AFAI-ASTET; X; a louse Skr. WT, aaa. The last 
and also arg have also the obl. form in x and $. Several other 
nouns also, masc. and fem, ending in $ and z;, have the = and ® 
form of the obl. as well as the at or v and at form. This arises from 
ihe practice of adding & or wr optionally in the Pr. just as there 
are some nouns which, as we have seen, end both in & and si. 


In this way the several types of the M. sàmànyarüpa arose 
from different sets of Pr. nouns, but it is not meant that all those 
nouns that in the present state of the languages take one or other 
of those types were derived from the corresponding Prakrit set. 
After the forms came into use, words—from foreign languages for 
instance—were introduced which cannot of course be traced to the 
Prakrit and those were assigned to some one form according to 
the gender in the first place and then to fancy or accident; there 
is no reason why gtwa should be atedt for its oblique and not 
ated or ww Wt and not mhs; the tradition with regard to some 
Pr, nouns also must have been forgotten and then they also have 
been in the condition of these foreign nouns and must have been 
treated likewise; and to a certain extent oblivion is the reason why 
we have two forms in the case of some nouns and no other. 

This then is clearly the origin of the oblique forms; and all 
the facts, especially in the Marathi language, harmonize so 
completely with it that there can be no doubt whatever as to its 
truth. And no other case than the gen, would have served the 
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purpose of reconstruction, When a language is in an early stage 
of growth and case forms such as the loc. sing. are made up by 
joining two words such as #9 ‘a shining being’ and g ‘this’ or ‘here’ 
imagination is wanted to connect the ‘here’ or ‘this’ with the inthe: 
being, i.e. in the place of the shining being. But when a 
language has got the means of expressing the relation denoted by 
cf, it is necessary that it should;be used in connection with the 
new post-position; otherwise the sense would be incomplete, 
And thus in Skr, Pr. and the modern languages all such post- 
positions are appended to the gen. case. The gen. forms of nouns 
as they were in the Prakrits and the Apabhramsa have descended 
to the Marathi only somewhat phonetically altered, while the 
principal change that the nouns or crude forms have undergone 
is the loss of final st or at answering to such a Skr. syllable as a, F 
or șr when preceded by a dissimilar vowel, i. e. 3 org; while the 
other languages have, in most instances, taken this mutilated 
crude or nom. form as the base for all oblique cases, the M. 
confines it to its own place and uses the old gen. everywhere and 
without exception if we take the minor dialects also into consider- 
‘ation. The other languages have of course, as has been shown, 
preserved this gen. in some cases and of them all the S. in the 
largest number of instances. Some such as the H. and P. have 
generalized the pl. form of one set of nouns and use it for all. 
The M. cases are thus more difficult to the learner than those of the 
other languages, but that is a matter with which we are not 


concerned here. 


New TERMINATIONS IN THE VERNACULARS 


d to the consideration of the new termina- 
tions. These have not necessarily sprung up from independent 
words. We have geen that the old terminations such as the « of 
the instr. have been detached and constituted into post-positions. 
But the most common method the vernaculars have resorted to 
is to attach the case forms of cortein words to the gen. of the 
nouns. The aco. and dat. Jerminations in the various dialects 
are these: H. af, €i Braj. 7i B. $, Ñ, O. g, S. Q, &, P. d, «ri, G- " 
M. w, gr, and & used in poetry. Of these w has been discussed. 
The Mal. and Goan. have Pi for pronouns and the former ẹ for 


" We will now procee 
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nouns and the latter sat. Khandesi has €, P. has ate also for 3. 
Old Bengali has also a dative in X. 
Wqu éa ee RESI 
Mah. Nalop. I. 


‘The swan said to Vaidarbhi with human speech.’ 
THE ORIGIN OF x IN THE VERNACULAR TERMINATIONS 


Here we see that a good many languages have the termination 
with an initial, What is its origin ? Dr. Caldwell traces it to the 
Dravidian g. Butin our whole investigation we have not yet 
met a Dravidian influence in the grammar of our languages. Dr. 
Trump derives the S. and B. & from Ga. The last may not 
unlikely have been derived from it, but the aspiration of the 8, 
@ is not accounted for. Trump attributes it to the vowel 9; but 
we have seen that in the old Pr. this goes out, leaving nothing 
buts, £ or g, i. e, the consonantal portion of it, which is subordi- 
nated to the vowel portion, leaves no trace, There is no other 
instance in which sv is known to exert such an influence. The 
Hindi €i he also derives from Ga and not Ga. But here the 
Anusvàra is not accounted for and regarded as inorganic. Besides, 
as Mr. Beames remarks, a is not a word likely to yield the 
sense of a dative. Itis never used in Skr. or Pr. as equivalent to 


-~ 


Td. 


To be able to arrive ‘at the probable or correct etymology of 
any of these terminations it is necessary to collect and compare 
any more ancient forms of it that may possibly be found. Now 
there are such formsin the case of the H. zt and the Braj cl. 
The old H. poets often use $ë, FF and even #1; for instance in 
Tulsidas's Ramayana we have :— 

WIS GMS Wd vw Gel | aa He Wu Hea Wis ani N 
‘The sun and fire swallow all liquids. Nobody calls them 
stupid.’ 
BIA ATT Cres ax strat | SNY E Maas ater 
l ‘He burned Kama but gave a boon to Rati ; 
excellent act done by the ocean of mercy.’ 


weg wien Ra wd arr faa RN ciety 


this was an 
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‘He gave various gifts to the monkeys and the Brahmans,’ 
ATA TAA FT TI FG | Hl FST HW TH STE Nl 
‘Proper seats were given to all; my mouth is one, how shall T 
relate the festivities ?' 
HE SE TWA He We sty A WIE 
‘Met Kaikayl again, but the agitatiton of the heart did not 
subside !’ 


Now we have seen that often in the modern languages the g of 
older words is dropped ; and thus from #§ we have *$ and then 
xt or 21 by the usual rule that we have noticed in going over the 
vowel changes. From #€ the Malvani and Goan. i is derived. 
The F and ag are also traced to GA by Dr. Trump. But Mr. 
Beames derives them from FA ‘armpit, side’, which becomes 
era and then wg, and the anusvara he traces to the accusative 
and thus supposes F&t to be the original of ei. at is preserved in 
the modern languages in the form of TW, but the further change 
of @ tot in the suffix he accounts for by considering it to be a 
later Tadbhava. And corresponding to these two forms he says we 
have the two forms of wata in the ordinary word ura H. ‘a place’ 
and in the g of eat, wet. Ihave no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
rong in deriving eet, Het etc., and further 
TATA, ARATA etc. Such new expressions in 
d words existing in Skr. and Pr. could 
not have come in ordinary vernacular use. The B. qama, stam, 
miata etc, which have led Mr. Beames to this etymology are 
manifestly new combinations of T and CIERRAN and "T, €t and EU 
like the barbarous compounds Gala, aata of Skr. and foreign 
words derived by the Bengali in its poverty of the old Tedbhava 
element. Neither should we derive the M. qa and later wy from 
vaaata in the face of the Pr. qa from Skr. AA or bi which we find 
every where in Pr. works. Now as regards ert, in addition to the 
eei which Mr. Beames has not succeeded in an ORE it is 
to be observed that the word is found nowhere used in that sense 
in ola cea literature and, that it might be the original of 
the dat et: in nearly all the languages, it is necessary that 
Ux shoul d have been used extensively in Skr. or Pr. or in the old 


literature of the modern languages. 


Beames is altogether w 
on ag or are from (pata, 
the face of the many good ol 
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One chief and important source of the modern. case affixes has 
been overlooked by all those who have written on varnacular 
philology. The words most fitted to express case relations are the 
pronouns and the old Aryan case endings have properly been 
traced by comparative philologists to pronominal roots. Even in 
the vernacular speech of the day we use pronominal expressions 
when a simply general sense is wanted ; as Ht tiara và 3f sat 
*I went to ( lit.) the here of Govinda, i. e. to Govinda's place; at 
amè wet WaEs sm ut ‘I sent my servant to your here’, i. e. your 
place; E awia aet wat eat I went to Murlidhar's there’ i. e., 
place. These TH, Tet and agi are really remnants of the old Pr. 
locatives of qa (in the forms z or a) and aa, If these were 
more extensively used, they would in the course oí time become 
terminations ; and aZ for até, the Pr. Apbhr. loc. of qz, has become 
a termination in H. as Ñ Mets as mur I went to the there of the 
town’; Swe ae ‘to him or for him.’ In the Apabhratnéa, 
according to Hemacandra, WE and af were used as postpositions 
in the sense of ‘for’ ‘on account of’ as in the verse formerly given 
vi fae ws WE fa &c. These, as they are, appear like 
instrumental plurals of the pronouns (&* and az and they may be 
so really. The instr. and abl. may pass into the dat. and this into 
‘either. For,of the several relations denoted by the first two 
cases one is that between a cause and its effect or reason and 
conclusion, and a confusion between an antecedent cause or 
reason and the final cause or purpose is natural. This last is 
‘generally indicated by the dat. case. Even the English preposition 
‘for’ has these two senses. In the sentence, ‘I bought the book for 
my own use’, it signifies the purpose; and insuch a one as ‘for 
this, let people beware’ it denotes an antecedent reason. In the 
game way WIdi or eat are in M. used in both these senses. In 
aneas Ht FAST WA Sat ‘I took so much trouble for him’ it has 
a dative sense and in urerét suf Te cuf SRA ‘for this, such a 
thing should never be done’ it has an ablative sense. This fact 
must be borne in mind as we go on discussing the origin of the 

case forms. iE and we therefore may be instrumentals, 


` This explanation is supported by the fact that another Apbhr. 
post-position in the sense of ‘for’ or ‘on account of’ given by 
Hemacandra isavtt’ which is evidently the sing, instr. of am, 
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a possessive suffix to be hereafter mentioned. Thepl. case forms 
may become adverbs or postpositions as the Skr. gai‘ slowly,’ 
MA: and ga: ‘low’ and ‘high’ which must originally have been 
instr. plurals. Another explanation of these forms is that they 
-are derived from the Pr, gen, plurals 3f and df«, the @ being 
changed to €. The gen. has all along been used in the sense of 
the dat. In Skr. itselfitis often so and. in the Pr. it drove out 
the old dat. altogether and was used instead. In old M. poetry 
the obl. form, which we have traced to the Pr. gen., is often used 
for this case or, since in the Apabhr. nouns the termination fé 
was used for loc. pl. also, the forms ¥Ẹ and af are not unlikely 
to be referred to that case. The loc. is another case which can 
readily be adapted to express a dat. acc, sense. Tulsidasa 
frequently adds f£ to nouns to form-this case. Thus— 


wale Xf AGA TW | 
‘The god of love was afraid when he saw Rudra. ' 


vm ifa smt arg FAS IAAT | 
ga Fg US wai wm ur TATA T 


‘Having restored Janaki to Rama and bowing your head at 
his lotus feet and giving the kingdom to your 80D, go to a forest 
and adore Raghunathe.’ 


That these several cases may pass into the dat. acc. is also 
proved by the fact that the forms of the Apabhramsa gerund of 
infinitive of purpose, which has essentially a dative sense, are 
derived from them. Thus Hemacandra gives these terminations 
of the infinitive: TTA 88 in Ban ‘ for giving “which is an acc. 
of the pot. part. XAAR, AT as in pt for doing in which. the) 
case termination is dropped, ATEA as in SEK ia breaking ; 
which is the gen. pl of 444 and amè as in gam for enjoying 
which is loc. sing. or pl. of ysa Pr. for Skr. Wists. Thus then in 
the Apabhramsa pronominal forms had begun to be used as post- 
positions for expressing. case relations. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to expect that we should find traces of the’ practice 1n 
-our modern case forms and the forms themselves that were used 


in that dialect. 
67 [ R. G. Bbandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ]. 
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The Apabhraméa dat. postposition i survives in the S. @; the 
aspiration is thrown on € so as to make it & and the following 
vowel is dropped. We have already seen several instances of 
this process, but I will add one or two more to the point. The Pr, 
WE where 'is in the Goan. and Mal. Wa, afé ‘there’ wt, ai ' here ’ 
u. Often the old € is dropped in the modern dialects and thus 
we have from *($ the B. €. Theold H. termination ý is the Pr, 
wie ' where, ' so that originally the sense of 3TH *é was ‘ Ràma's 
somewhere. ' ' Send to Ràma'ssomewhere ' and give it to Rama’s 
somewhere ' came afterwards to mean ‘send it to Rama ' and 
‘give itio Rama.’ The z of the loc. xg is here dropped as is 
mostly the case in the pronominal locatives which in the modern 
Janguages as well as the Prakrit have become adverbs of place; 
such are H relative ‘where’, aÑ ' their’, ste‘ here ' and wg 
‘where ’ (interrogative) which have become Het, agt, vei and wet 
and in Tulsidis wé, ag and Wi. Sometimes the z is preserved in 
the current speech as in et or Set H., as, ugt G. The other dat. 
termination wg, the origin of s or f, is either the ablative or 
genitive form of f# since € was in Apabhr. the termination of 
both these cases. The O. $ is another form of this #g. The M. 
ð is from the Apabhr. até as € from #@. The B. has this affix 
also used principally in the case of inanimate creatures. 


Yat à me TE St aes Vara Azar ET d 
‘There is smell to smoke and from that harm to the eye results. ’ 
aera fre Bes | 
' The lion said to him. ’ 
The S. has it also. 
Sea frame ‘He went for hunting. ' Aet gw «fum ' went 
on 8 travel. ' 
The P. arg like the H. az is from atë ' there,’ 


The M. s is to be connected with similar terminations in its 
own dialects and the other languages. Khandesi has 3. H. 
possesses a post-position atq or (a, P. 9$, S. ote all in the sense 
of ‘ for,’ Braj. 8t or æt‘ up to.’ The old H. poets have also & or 
git in the sense of the M. at i.e.‘ to’ or‘ at ’: ani an wiad qaei 
‘again and again they fall at her feet;’ ety sam ft qug 
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‘joyfully he arose and pressed him to his bosom.’ Then there 
are other forms in all the languages from pq. Goan has writ in 
the sense of ‘to’ or' with ', as ATs anit gaa‘ speak to or with 
me.’ H. at ‘ up to’; P. gj ' near, to’; att‘ from contact with;' 
S. aait-at ‘ on account of;' B. ortt-ortrart-ert ‘ for, on account 
of.’ In G. and H. poetry anit, at or wnt are used in those senses 
and M. has on or arate also. 


All these forms are derived from the old Skr. roots to adhere 
or stick. The past pass. part. of this is wa, Pr. om. This, like 
many similar participles, is made the base of verbal forms in 
Pr. and we have ag = aut ward ‘ adheres, sticks,’ From this 
we have gnUt- j-3 M. G. B. by the usual rules, but S. generally 
and H. sometimes do not lengthen the preceding vowel when one 
of the two consonants is dropped and we have ew and €T, 
though ammat is also used in the latter. There is another form 
ganm of this root which is made up according to the 10th 
Conjugation or which is properly the causal and, when the 
termination is dropped as is often the cage, we have we and by 
the elision of zx the root becomes JIA and thence, by the usual 
introduction of: or 4, GM Or aia. Now grau exists in the Goan. 
and @tzu in the S. while M. has aað. These mean‘ to make to 
adhere, ' ‘ apply, ' ‘ bring in contact. ' From grim and gam or 
wraut all the forms we have above noticed have originated. Ik, 
&, enit, gaT are absolutives as also M. sud, while the other 
M. form gif is the loc. sing. of the noun wit ‘ contact’ or ‘ near- 
ness.” The Braj. gi must be from the old Apabhr. abso., att of 
grs. The M. dat. at must be from such a form as ots having 
applied ’ or ‘ for applying, ' since the final 3 of terminations is 
dropped in this language 4s in fat ‘ tongues ' from (stats. 


The dative pl. termination at represents an euphonic change 
of gt necessitated by the preceding &nusvára. Instances 9 this 
change of z to 4 have been given in a previous lecture. Cit. has 
both at and vat. This «T is by some traced to the vt of the Pr. gen. 
pl. as w to the «« of the Een. sing. The Cit. however has aT or ot 
in the pl. while at alone is the sing. termination and the sameness 
tions is the great peculiarity of the 


f the sing. and pl. termina 
odo ELE whence the Cit. at is a form of wt and if so, then 


it must be so in the standard Marathi also. 
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Mr. Beames thinks the G.: to be originally @ and thus to 
belong to the class of terminations we have just examined, the x 
being changed toa. I have not satisfied with this derivation as there 
is no corroborative evidence, though the change of g to a is not 
impossible or unexampled. The gen. termination at-at-g in this 
language is derived from the old Apabhramsa termination qu, by 
the elision of ths initial a, as. will be hereafter shown. In the 
same manner the 3 of the acc, dat. must have been derived from 
the Apabhr. dat, post-position atm, which, as I have already 
observed, is the instr. of au. The last ur of this is changed to 
an anusvara, as that of 4m is, and, just as this becomes «d, quur 
becomes att and by the loss of a, 4. Or the process which in the 
Apabhr. led tothe formation of año irom am may have been 
resorted to when ar became 7 in the G. and thus @ is the instru- 
mental or locative of the gen. d or its obl. form. But the 
anusvara of 4 which is lost in the G; instr. would show that it is 
derived directly from atm. P. g may likewise be referred to a 
a form ang, the abl. of aur. 


THE ORIGIN OF 3 IN THE VERNACULAR TERMINATIONS 


In H. the termination Ẹ is applied in a dative sense to nouns 
governed by verbs denoting speaking Wald Heras Bet The king 
spoke to the Brahman.’ It is used in the sense of the instr., 
AAS Ait Frer He cut off his head with a sword, '; «resfrer Aag 
sire sursrerw gar‘ Rukmini's marriage with Sri Krsnacanda took 
place; ' and in that of the abl. gaat aaa ara gu (dI These 
words fell from the mouth of the Brahman.’ In Braj, we have 
Wt for &, as pA STE TT sat ‘Kabir came and said to 
me;' Beat Te g ` He should get it explained from the guru.’ 
In old H. also it is used in the form of Sí. In old M., as I have 
already remarked, we have dt in the sense of the modern dat. 
acc, N as :— 


(1) mft gra | state u 


1 i Jian. I—141. 
* Sarngadhara was charioteer to Arjuna. ' 


(2) ast gat Sor ware u 
II—10, 
* Thou hast made a song for Gandharvag, ° 
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(3 ) Sr srt Saat errant a 
8 ma staat qase u 
aata Gut eared | 
Same mu qur l 


Rukmini Svayamvara I—82, 


“He gave that salvation to Pütanà which he did not gave to 
Yasoda and Devaki. His gifts to friends and foes are alike, 
How shall I describe his bounty ? ’’ 


(1) et Retreat vat ors (E colt erat orate 1 
Jian, I-171. 


‘It is necessary in the battlefield to see with whom I should 
fight,’ 


(2) aA AT great | aT cae WaT pu I 
Jian. I-176. 
‘Arjuna was looking at the whole force with an agitated heart,’ 
( 3) sufür exert sate | tea u 
Jnan, II-27. 
‘And the interest of the future life will be lost along with those 
of this! ' 


In these last three examples «ff has the sense of an instrumental. 
We do noi now use it in the sense in which it is used in the last 
two passages and say WwWrf medi and REIER ste. In the 
Salsette dialect, however, xi has these senses and also that of an 
abl. as that of madi araar He came from the village.’ 


Now we see that the old M. poets do not make a distinction 
between the #t, which corresponds to our modern w, and that 
which even now we use in the sense of ‘with’. They all use it in 
other senses in which it is used in H., but not in the M. of the 
day. The Salsette dialect, however, agrees with the H. in its use 
of this affix. H. uses in one case Ju Gat in which we use W, 
as ang uias. Some of these circumstances favour the supposi- 
tion that the origin of the M. dative affix W is the same as that of 
H wand M. &i G. poetry has this in the form of 3 or hae as 
Tani. RUS FOE Declare war with Gujarati’ S. has & and wi 
in the sense of with. 
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All these are derived from the word wa. As is usual, R is in 
modern vernaculars changed to 4 and thus we have *4 and with 
the instr. affix ¢ we have the wd of the M. poets, I have in 
a former lecture given a great many instances in which «w is dis- 
solved into z, which combines with the preceding vowel into sit, 
We thus get the old H. a and the Braja 8t, when & and v form zit, 
while in G. the resulting vowel is $ in €. Another change of « 
that we have noticed is its loss of the labial element and reduction 
to a vowel and anusvara, wherefore the word becomes Wi or wq, 
Thence the aq passes off into v, as we have several times noticed, 
and go we have 35, which with the anusvàra dropped is the H, à. 
The 3 is sometimes, as we have seen, changed togas in we from 
wa-wa and so we have the M. Wt, Sometimes a does not take the 
place of the elided consonant and the vowels are combined, 
whence we have the S. at. Now the original sense of this word 
is with, but this with expresses many relations, the differences 
between which become wider in the course of time and thus the 
word «4 has come to signify ‘to, according to, with (as an instru- 
ment) and from’, 


This instr. termination * (sing. )at (pL) M., ï H.ag P. have been 
traced by Mr. Beames to & or &, which are forms of gt or zz etc. 
derived from the root gm. One great objection is that this 
derivation does not account for the anusvara of X or ¥. His 
argument is that the old va of the instr. having been reduced to i, 
there was no other instrumental case to furnish the « of the 
modern instr. 4-4; but in the Apabhr. according to Hemacandra 
both thsse forms existed and the instance he gives is 

st wg Rum aget get vue | 
eror TAT imf: Seat WS aR 

‘By counting (again and again) [ the number of] days which 
‘were mentioned to me by my beloved when he get out on his 
travels [the skin of] my fingers has worn away by the nail.’ 
Here qa, aura and «ur are instances of the instrumental. The 
first two are expressive of the agent in the passive construction 
and the third of the simple instrument ; so that the am or wr of tae 
"instrumental must have descended to the vernaculars, Again Mr. 
Beames says that the old H. poets do not use the instr, in 4; but 
the oldest M. poet Jüanesvara does use it in some cpu His 
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agent instrumental is very often that which ends in d, but 
instances of the use of R, which is another form of 3t, also oon 
As:— 
Bl RIS ATT STE | 
Jian. 13-197, 
‘Or whether he is going away by the wind.’ 
RÈ aA Ta Tes | 
Jinan, 19-214. 
‘Appears as if it will go away by the wind.’ 
Beta Was Att He | 
Pa Jan, 13-280. 
‘As the dumb may be said to have assumed silence delibera tely.’ 
IARA tT ATT | 
Raat a FR I 
SUTRA A AT F aereum t 
Jnan. 19-347. 
‘He is not oppressed by heat or does not shiver by cold and is 
not terrified by anything that takes place.’ 


Here are instances of the instr. both indicative of the agent 
and of the simple instrument, but the termination is (d instead 
of. Besides these there are instances of the instrumental in 9t 
of pronouns as üt Ata Jian. 13-200 ‘By this standard ', Ror ar 
13-244 ‘By which satisfaction’, Jüt sete 18-1147 ‘By that grace.’ 
Now I have stated my view in the last lecture that * is a double 
instrumental, the first part being « of the old instrumental in qa 
or qor, and the second part d, to which that qw is reduced. Now 
instead of d, the instr. $ is added here. The instr. represents the 
gw of the Apabhr. instr. in gw, which we have in such forms as 
wam mentioned by Pischel. Hindi poets as a rule indicate the 
agent instrumental py the oblique form, but Sürdás uses the form 

ing i also. 
ending in Ñ or 4 5 f se Eee got 

mpm er mR TE diet TST x ARTT 
Sursagar, pada 12, page 252,! 

‘Kanha said, ‘phere is no other God besides the mountain 
Govardhan.” Taking it to be the truth the king of mountains 
y the cowherds as & great God.” — 


wag regarded b 
1 Lucknow Edn., 1874. 
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Here waa is agent instrumental in Ñ. 
wala edt THE aris TEMA wur | 
SIS Bika AR AAA ATT HUA SS TT N 
Sursagar, pada 24, page 254. 
‘The manifested form with the thousand arms stretched out was 
seen by all; with taste the mountain taking hold of every thing 
by his hands etc.’ 


Here «1d is the instrumental. 


Mea BR sm Maat Ht He saat ara QUAR | 

Sursagar, pada 44, page 257. 

‘Disrespect of the Lord has beeu shown by the cowherds; show 

te them the fruit of it.’ 
UH WW AS AS wur stat I 

Sursagar, pada 29, page 255. 

‘Today a certain dream was shown me by a Being.’ 

Here serà is agent instrumental. 


The Ablative termination in M. is gą, Mal. aa, Cit. & or wet 
( from qe and af ), Sals. fit, G. of, S. wi-wi-uwt at at, P. A-a-a, 
H. &, Braj. à, H. dial. «f, B. gigi à. The Sindhi wt is the Pr. and 
Apabhr. abl. zt of tx, the aspiration being thrown on *, as in 
the case of the dat. @ and the other instances formerly given; 
so that the S. abl. etymologically means ‘from his somewhere.’ 
WS and qf are from the Ap. Fg abl. pl. In the same way at is the 
old abl. aei and af, the abl. pl. ag of az, in both of which the 
aspirate is elided but in the P. wii it is compounded with the 
preceding d. The form wt et of the G. and P., and H. dial. and 
the Cit. $i are derived from arg, the loc. sing. Pr. and Ap. of ad 
with the aspiration thrown on d. 


The differences between some of the significations of the 
different cases are, as I have already observed, so minute that 
they frequently run into one another and when on account of 
this resemblance, one case form becomes identified with another 
case, it afterwards acquires senses more widely different fior AS 
original. Thus à get Het ware Haws i. o. (lit. ) "The book 
met me in vicinity of Rama’, easily passes into Waa Ass 
‘met me from Rama’, i. e. ‘got from Rama,’ And the B. aga Wut 
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gre amer wem is generally considered equivalent to ‘I got it from 
the master’, though #1 is like qraft a loc. form meaning ‘in the 
vicinity of.’ Thus the old loc, ai meaning ‘in that’ was used as 
a postposition and thence came to mean ‘from that.’ Or the 
transition is first from the loc. to the dat., which I have spoken 
of, and thence to the causal abl. and afterwards to the local abl. 
The Braj. and P: Ẹ is from the Apabhr. affix at (=for ) mentioned 
before in which we have an instance of this passage of the dat. 
into the abl., as illustrated before in the M. postposition aid. 
In M., S. and B. @ has preserved the dative sense. B. has the abl. 
# also, though some grammarians do not give it, but its sense 
is that of causal abl. or instr. as :— 
src dria setter gus | 
* Became glad on aocount of the length of its horns. ' 
area sr Wes BUT | 

‘From that there is harm to the eye. i 

Of a different origin are the M. g« and ga and the B. aed. 
The first ga Mr. Beames, following Lassen, traces to the fat and 
grat of the Pr. from a fusion, as it is called, of both, out of which 
arose grat, and, the at being lost, the form is £r. In a similar 
way wa may be traced to grat, though its independent existence 
would make the supposed fusion a fiction, M. however has no 
instance of the loss of finala and the preservation of 4; but the 
chief objection to this derivation is the want of corroborative 
evidence. It is possible, but there is nothing to make it certain 
or even probable. Mr. d eee eio ES GRE in 

i =a and grdt occur in the sense o om. u ey may 
We d present participle. The B. abl. affix eat is 
the loc, of the present participle of at, corresponding to M. giat, 
which has the sense of the Skr. loc. absolute as awat in zt ad 
eraat di eT | while I was doing iuo vis EXE : In B. too s 
loc. has the same sense as fad mita FH HL work while it is day. 
SE TY it uod He RC seme seus LASS Gs * eie 
war aer € ‘looking at the door ves did he find? he found that a 
lion was lying dead (lit. what is there, a lion lying dead ) ;' 

——— qui ver ‘She told it to her friend immediately 

after dawn ( lit. after it had dawned je 

68 [ Re G* Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV.) 
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In this sense as in that of the Skr. loc. absolute, the action 
denoted by the present participle is made the starting point of 
another action. ‘ My doing’ inthe first instance was the start- 
ing point of his going. And herein is the germ of an ablative, 
In H. (d is sometimes used in this sense as AETAR sta ‘outside 
of the house, from the house. ' 


ln the B.zerezd Ge WSs the original sense is‘the tree being 
there, a fruit fell.’ The M. zx is the absolutive of gt and equi- 
valent to #thHa ‘having become ' which yields an ablative sense 
more directly. The € is sometimes dropped and the termination 
Ha itself is attached in this sense to At‘in’, at‘ above’ and 
qTW ' side’ to signify ‘from in ', ‘from above ’,‘from the side ' as 
WS, TEA and Waa which are the ablative affixes used in cases 
when g« cannot be applied; and Ha is sometimes affixed to 
nouns in X directly and not to the oblique form. as WA Set. 
Thus maga Ate means lit. ‘ the village having been, he came. ’ 


The Mal. & is the absolutive of aW instead of Ñ. The H. @ has 
been explained. 


We have seen thatin the course of the development of our 
modern languages the genitive which even in Skr. expressed 
relation in general was used for the dative and sometimes for 
other cases also. The dative thus went out of use and, to express 
the relations which it indicated, various new suffixes, given and 
explained above, were brought into use and the old genitive being 
attenuated was felt to be too weak to express the usual genitive 
relation and it was adapted to serve as the base of all oblique 
cases to which the newly constituted terminations were append- 
ed, The relation of possession as well as other genitive relations, 
such as that of a thing and the material cf which it is made, had 
thus no special expression left for them. In Skr. 
are indicated, besides the genitive case, by adjectives formed from 
the name of the possessor, material etc. by the addition of speci- 
fic terminations and from these mostly the genitive terminations 
in the modern languages are derived and consequently are 
adjectival in their nature and agree with the gender of the 


thing possessed or made, The genitive terminations are as 
follows 1— 


Buch relations 
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M. aÑ D 
G. Rats rele 
g ath B. 8X or qt 
H. mh 0. « 


In the first lecture I have remarked that in the third stage of 
the development of Sanskrit the nominal style came into use 
instead of the verbal style or fluent style. When the language 
was in this condition, adjectival forms expressive of possession 
or other relations came into use instead of the genitive case and 
such forms, as : 

adia mga ' the house belonging to him, ’ 

adq: ora: ‘the pupil belonging to me. ' 

dtar we ‘the female friend belonging to thee,’ 
came into use instead of qur zg« ‘ his home, ' AA gTa: ‘my pupil,’ 
aa ait ‘thy female friend.’ When the use of such adjectives 
became general the real genitive case, sO far asitexpressed posses- 
sion and such other relations between nouns, wae driven out and 
adapted to express the various other relations mentioned before. 
Thus then we find that the case forms expressive of possession 
and other relations mentioned in the vernaculars are of an 
adjectival character. It is, however, curious to find that in our 
seven modern languages they are derived from seven different 
forms in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The M. at—<t—= must be traced to the aq which certain 
indeclinables take in Sanskrit as geet or AAT ‘of this place,’ 
aaar ‘of that place,’ Wa or FAT ‘of what place.’ gga or AAT 
must by the usual rules be changed to zga, qaa E aaa to dem; 
wer or BAe to wa or FA OT rer. derew is TWAT, VATT is 
qur, dere is gisat: This =a was generalised and gradually 
came to be applied to all nouns toindicate possession and other 


relations. 
The G. qr—4i— 8 are derived from the Sanskrit termination 


aa, which is applied in the sense of possession to indeclinables 
expressive of time, such as Hada‘ of this day,’ zatan ‘of the 
present time, ' ariaa ‘of evening time, ' fataa ‘of the olden time’ 
etc. This was generalised and Hemacandra gives a as a noun 
‘something related to ’ or ‘belonging to’ in his 


expressive of : 
the Apbhr. dialect, In the line of the verge of 


grammar of 
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Premananda srt Awad agar ‘the agony of separation afflicts” 
and in the expressions previously given, such as Wala, and 
aganit ae ars Be etc., this qur remains, it will be seen, unchanged 
and in this form it is often used in G. poetry. By the dropping 
of the consonant q, it is reduced to sr or Ha and thence to a, 
which with masc., fem., neut, terminations sir--£-- F becomes 
ai—at— s. 

The S. sr- are derived from the Sanskrit possessive termi- 
nation £d applied to a great many nouns and all pronouns, as 
ada belonging to him, smémr belonging to the house, iradia 
belonging to or living in Gonarda. Dr. Trump assigns a different 
origin to this Sindhi s-sff, which, as well as the etymologies of 
the corresponding possessive terminations existing in other 
cognate dialects, hardly bears examination. 


Another way of expressing possession is furnished by deriva- 
tives of the root &‘ to do or make.’ The roar ofa lion is'his cmn 
or act. The roar of a lion is'a freni or lion act, i. e. it is some- 
thing which belongs to the lion. The word ẹrẹ therefore is adapt- 
ed to express ‘ something belonging to one.’ Now this wm is in 
the Pr. reduced to $x, as the q4 of qd« to Wx, and the say of sms 
to Bx. From this x, we have gt which means ‘something 
belonging to one’ or “his property.’ Madayantika in the Māla- 
timadhava calls her body Makaranda’s Stat or Hts, since he had 
saved it from the mouth of a lion. Hemacandra gives T as a 
noun in the Apabhr. dialect expressive of the thing connected 
with another. The instance he gives is sug SERT seg TST 
aug ' From whose mouth grass falls down in consequence of the 
roar which is the &xst of the lion.’ He also gives in his grammar 
of the principal Prakrit ®t as a termination having the sense of 
possession as in g#*t ‘ yours’ like am. Thus then €x which was 
first & noun fame to e Used as a postposition expressive of 

ossession and was used a i S ; 
Se G. and H. poets: 5 much in the principal Prekrit and by 
saree weet d opua 
Tulasi. 
* Tam the stick of the blind 


[ women ] and 
weak [ woman ).' | and the wealth of 4 
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BBA ETT SANT HT atest ara ast are i 
Samaladaàs. 
Ene command of the lord is received, I will dry up the 
whole ocean. ' 


One of Kabira's Sakh! is— 
qan T At BHT Aog Far ars! 
rura Tear ares dr ae ATT TT N 
* A dog enters a room [ made up] of mirrors and runs about 
and, seeing his own image, he barks and barks until he dies, ' 


There is another instance : 
sme ATS rar Tet sat 
sre wet rp ET ANS mu aren 
‘I put down from head the parcel containing nectar. To whom- 
soever I say that I am one, to me he speaks in return two or four.’ 


Here we have ft as a possessive postposition. Similarly in 
Tulsidis’s Ramayana we have g war faviam $f ‘give us news 
about Bibhisana,’ where also we have the same postposition. 
When the initial + is dropped we have ux which we find in the 
Hindi at and wa as in Kabir's Sakhi, 


St Tae BAR By THAT ATT | 
He tar è d aa fey AT TT! 

‘If you want me, give up the desire for everything else; 
become mine; and you will have everything else with you. ' 
qx is the general postposition in the B. as WW ‘of sin, ' att ‘ot 
God,’ Hz ‘ of a house.’ 


Prof. Hórnle and Mr. Beames derive the suffix $q from the 
Skr. past. part. Sa which they say is reduced to PRA and thence 
to Bx. But Ihave not met with a trace of PRA as the Pr. form 
of ea. The usual form of it is (Ət or GRE Besides, the € of 
Rs is inorganic, being simply 8 euphonic AUTOR. Such a 
euphonic augment cannot persist throughout centuries er the v of 
Vx has done until it was perpetuated in the form of q in the B. 
Besides, Wu is, as we have seen, used as a noun in the sense of 
property. There is no indication that a past pass. part. can be so 
used. It may be used as an abstract noun, as aam in the sense of 
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‘going.’ So waa may at the best acquire the sense of ‘doing’, but 
the transition of ‘doing’ to ‘property’ is hardly possible. 


Another derivative of the root & has also supplied the verna. 
culars with a termination expressive of the genitive sense; and 
that is T. A good many words in Sanskrit have this &¥ appended 
to them such as "arx ‘bringing fame’, mmm ‘obedient,’ fix 
‘servant’, arg ‘the sun, fast ‘a writer’, etc. The original 
sense is ‘one who does the thing’ expressed by the nouns to which 
tx is appended, but the derived senses are many, such as cause, 
habit, obedience and any other relation into which the doing of 
a thing brings one with another. When the particular nature of 
this relation is left out of sight, the general sense is'related to' or 
‘belonging to.’ Thus wwrEX originally meaning ‘the maker of 
light’ comes to denote ‘belonging to light’; a certain person who 
is RFT or the doer of the writing is a person related or belong- 
ing to the writing. Thus {t came gradually to signify a 
genitive relation like the termination ga, «T, aa etc., noticed 
above. In the Marathi @ is applied in ordinary use to the 
name of a place to denote ‘one residing in it’ or generally 
‘belonging it it’ as @raitet ‘belonging to Kast’, girex ‘belonging to 
Poona.’ Instances of this & occur in the old Hindi poets; thus 
in Tulsidas’s Ramayana we have— 


AS A ATH STS | 
Balak, 
‘I will not set aside the advice of Narada.’ 
gt SI gxu AAN m WR diarex ET) 
; ( Ditto ). 
Again and again reflecting in her mind she (Parvati) assumed 
the form of Sita.’ 
ECE EET A ATT | 
F ( Ditto ), 

‘I did not obey the word of Samkara.’ 


WEIST TT AW Aq XTHDSTCHUEX ea | 
“Oh Bharadvaja, 


e to hear now another reason for the birth of 
ama, 
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In Kabir too we meet this termination as in :— 


aa TAT (Ha) GES ASAT i 
Bl AT THT HT ( È) ER TA are 


Kabir's Ramaini, 1-4th Chaupai. 


‘Then the mother was asked by Brahma “ who is thy husband 
and whose wife art thou. ”’ 


Here we have sett or HR in which we have the feminine 
of the termination wx. In Sanskrit wm is almost as much used 
as WX after nouns and the signification is similar. This P is 
sometimes used in the Bengali in a genitive sense as in ATTA 
‘of your honour, ’ AEN ‘of to-day, ' rem ‘of yesterday. ’ 
From x, when the initial consonant is dropped, we have the 
Oriya genitive suffix sw as in WR, while PR gives us the At of 
the Hindi qmm ‘ yours, ' fant‘ ours ' and of the Guj. ant ‘thine,’ 
aut ‘ yours, ' Hit ‘ mine, ' HAT ' ours.’ 


Another derivative of the root &, the past pass. part. wd, 
changed to «t in the Prakrit, has been appropriated in Hindi 
to express genitive relations. As the obl. form has been deter- 
mined to be a remnant of the old genitive, the +} appended to it 
must mean ‘ done of ( by ) the thing or person’ ' denoted by the 
obl. form. The idea of ‘a thing done by one ’ passes easily into 
a thing belonging to one. aftzasa FT ‘a poem composed by 
a Pandit ' becomes easily VUSq«T PTT i.e, the poem of a Pandit. 
The terminations +, # exist in old Hindi along with $u, Ft 
and wx, Pit. 

The easiest explanation of the Panjabi 41-at appears to be 
that, like the Hindi wr-*1, they are derived from the past 
pass. part of at ‘to give 'jn the form of =H made up on the 
analogy of FA from €. Other explanations may also be given. 
It may be said that the d-i of the Marvari dialect and certain 
G. and H. pronouns, which results from the Sanskrit SR, was 
changed to ét-st or zi-et, as these consonants are frequently 
confounded with each other; and thence &-& or at-s passed 
into at-at or at-at. The Sanskrit suffixes used by the vernaculars 
ations must have a final & added to them, 


to express genitive rel 
the masc, nom. sing. ends in sit or 


since, like augmented nouns, 
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at and the feminine in $. Thus for the original of the M, 
at-at-4 we must have ar, for the G. at-at-g aas, for S. sfr 
iar, for H. m-at wae, and for old H. $t and $ Ss and for 
WX ete and for wx wmm. In the fourth lecture I have given 
several instances of the addition of ® to all sorts of nouns and 
adjectives. 


The new loc, termination in H. are #, Braj. Ñ and 4, P, 8, S. Ñ, 
G. at, M. aia and B. à. The forms with an initial Hare derived 
from the Skr. Hea which has undergone several transformations, 
In old H. and G. poetry it occurs in the forms of mẹ and mé 
etc., as :— 
RA HHT Gies HARTAT | 
Tulsi., Bala-K. 
‘Siva resolved in his mind. ’ 
St R Ua cade d sut A FRE | 
( Ditto ). 
' Those were safe at that time whom Raghuvira protected. ' 
THAN TAATATET | 
( Ditto ). 
“Once in Tretayuga ' 
SR HAL AE aa HATS | 
‘ He announced the intelligence in the palace. ' 
SAAT À Bet ATT | Stat war ATAR N 
Premanand’s Sudamanuin Caritra, 
* O Sudàma, I have gone through ten incarnations on this earth. ' 
i aves mri TEST TST | 
‘ Everybody fled to Soratha.’ 
The Braj, Ñ is from AM, the £ being elided and at and = com- 
bining into t, while inthe S. and H. È they form v, In the G. 
at the whole (€ of AN is dropped. ANE is loc. sing. of HIE for WT. 


The P. and B.& is from aÑ, the loc. of az, or È which we have 
noticed as an Apbhr. dative postposition. 


H. € is from Skr. qa, which first becomes ue, then gra, and 
then We or q, and the loc. of wz is ar or q which is its shorten- 


ed form. WTW is used as a post-position in H. and mù and raft, 

the loc. forms, in G. and M, respectively The f i , 
X 1 a 

ocour in the old H, poets, as :— rms m and Te 
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SiS TU HAT RN me 
i Tulsi, Bala-K. 
‘Sambhu went to Agastya. ’ 


Tat SG TA E d 
Tulsi. 
‘The monkey went to Rama, ’ 


The M. ata is from Skr. ara: and its initial «T is dropped after 
a dissimilar vowel as atata eto. 


NEW VERBAL FORMS 


We will now briefly examine the reconstructed verbal forms. 
We have observed that the materials out of which the case forms 
are constructed are not only independent words having, as in an 
earlier stage of a language, specific significations, the combina- 
tion of which nearly constitutes the idea required to be expressed, 
but also independent case forms and existing terminations which 
have acquired a specific sense, Thus when the terminations came 
into use for both numbers of the cases, the B. and the O. have had 
recourse to the use of independent words such as GT‘ arow’ 
and Ata ‘a measure or class, ' Wee ' all ' etc. to express plurality, 
while the G. employed the already existing plural termination 
sit ; and such forms as af and && loc. and æg abl. were used to 
express case relations and afterwards grew into terminations 
when their etymological sense was forgotten. We have also seen 
that, as in the case of the new wordg that come into & language, 
the new forms at first express inadequately the sense they are 
designed to convey, but in the course of time imagination and 
usage give them a definite signification ; or like words the forms 
come by natural transitions to express different relations from 
those they did before. Thus it was that the abl. +g and the loc. 
ele or ale became dat. affixes or the loc. of the present participle 
#iza came to express an abl. relation. 


We shall find these principles at work in the reconstruction 
of the verb also ; and there too you will meet with verbal forms 
the old personal and other terminations 
e adjectival in their nature or by adding 
by appending independent words. The 


made up by applying 
to new bases which ar 
verbal forms to them or 

69 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV.] 
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M., S., B. and O. make up some of their tenses and moods in the 
first way; the othersdo not. We will first examine these, The 
bases for their formation are as a matter of course the participles 
that have come down from the Prakrits and there are no other. 
These are the present, past and the potential participles which 
are, as I have just said, adjectival in their nature. Since an 
adjective must agree with the noun which it qualifies in number 
and gender, our new verbs must express both these and the person 
of the nominative. The old verbal forms examined in the last 
lecture express, as Skr. and Pr. verbs do, only the number and 
person because they have descended to us from those languages. 


In the modern dialects those adjectives only that end in at or 
ar agree with the noun to which they are referred, 7. e. take the 
fem. termination $ when the noun is feminine and the plural 
ones when it is plural, as #tar-ar det M. H. ‘a black horse,’ 
psst wet ‘a black mare, Hte-s wis ‘black horses,’ Beat 
Wear, eet Wrfeut. Similarly, G. and S. When the qualified 
noun is in an abl. case, sing. or pl., these adjectives take the obl. 
sing. form Saar Nea M., eis West EL, sour Aa M., Het 
qatet H. Hindi has no obl form for other nouns than those 


which end in aT and hence in etait Wretwt the adjective remains 
unchanged. 


Adjectives with other endings are not thus inflected as wea 
vrer-uri-urér-drewr-dfeui-dreurw-wiESt etc. M. H.; while in the 
B. and O. no adjectives whatever. 


Here then we see that, like nouns in at-a, adjectives also 
with those endings have preserved the old terminations, Now 
the three participles Ihave mentioned end in sm or sit arising 
from the original affix +, wherefore they must be inflected. In 
M. and G., however, under certain circumstances the present 
participle ends in *1 and therefore is not inflected. The old 
Present has in M. acquired another sense whence a new one came 
into use, the forms of which are as followg:— 


Sing. PI. 
1st pers. SXdI—8Í or di—& — 
2nd pers. MIA Aa xus 
3rd pers. rA, di—d Gun 
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These are made up by adding tho terminations expressive of 
gender and person to the pres. part. which is Wi 
A N qx. ith the fem. 
= this becomes ta, but there is another form in à which appears 
to have been arrived at thus: praa ( for eae \-araa aaa + S 
of fem.--#taa--ExG. The neuter form is «x4. These three 
forms are used inthe sing. while the gender is neglected in the pl. 
There is however such a form as axata used for the 3rd pers. pl, 
in the pure Deccan in which prata is the fem. pl. of axei. To 
these adjectival bases are appended the personal terminations of 
the old Pres. for the two numbers, which, you will remember, are 
3rd pers. sing. E, pl. d; 2nd pers. sing. 8, pl. at; Ist pers. sing. $, 
pl. &. 


In the 1st pers. sing. of the new present the £ of the 1st pers. 
sing. is represented by the characteristic anusvara, the vowels 
expressive of gender necessitating the elision of g. In the pl. 
zd and d; become by combination atat. The 2nd pers. sing. has 
the 3 of the old Pres. and the pl. the ar which with the qa forms 
at, to which however an inorganic anusvara is added by 
some. The 3rd pers. sing. has no personal termination, the 
adjective in its own form expressing that idea, while in the pl. 
the a of the old Pres. is added. 


In these forms we see that the v of the nom. which is dropped 
in ordinary nouns and adjectives is retained and we have #tat 


but not «iet. 


In the Goan. and Mal. the gender is not attended to and the 
forms are the same for all. This arises from the use of the un- 
augmented participle st and not ataa which retains the inflec- 


tions. The forms are :— 


Sing. 
1st pers. att or aa Mal. eat Goan. 
2nd pers. paa Mal. pata Goan. 
3rd pers. «xar Mal. erat Goan. 
Pl. 


1st pers. yritada Mal. ataia Goan. 
. 2nd pers. am Mal. aata Goan. 


9rd pers. aa Mal paa Goan, 
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The terminations are those of the old Pres. of intransitive 
roots in these dialects, i. e. the real Pr. terminations without the 
transitive or Parasm. augment =. The 2nd pers. pl. a, which I 
have traced to the Pr. zer, is peculiar to the Goan. and Mal. and 
it is not altogether absent from the ordinary M. Inthe Ist. pers. 
sing. Mal. we have the old £ from f@ distinct and not reduced to 
an anusvira as in the standard dialect and also the Goan. 


A process the reverse of that observable in M. as regards the 
change in the sense of verbal forms has taken place in the 
O. and B. The old Pres. in M. has acquired the sense of the Past 
Habitual and the forms made up by appending the old termina- 
tions to the pres. part. express present time, but in the O. and B. 
this new Present of the M. expresses habitual past action and 
the old Pres. retains its present signification. In EH. too the 
pres. part. uged alone has the signification of the Past Habitual. 


The reason why forms expressive of presenttime have come 
to denote past time is to be sought for in that natural use of the 
Pres. which is called Historic Present. A man in narrating a 
story transports himself for the sake of vividness into that time 
when the actions are supposed to have taken place and speaks of 
them as if they were present ; and when this habit becomes general 
in a language, the fact of such an imaginary transfer is forgotten 
and the Present Tense becomes Past Tense. We have many 
instances of this use of the Skr. Pres, in such books as the Pafica- 
tantra. The forms of the O. Past Habitual are these :— 


Sing. Pl. 
1st pers. Das Wed 
2nd pers. Wind acd 
3rd pers. PAT at 


As inthe M., the 3rd pers. sing. has no personal termination ; 
and the pl. is the M. and H. pl. of nounsin aT ag aie which we 
find in the O. nom. pl. watt ‘beasts’ also. The second Merson 
has the same termination as the corresponding old Present, viz. 
stand y. The first person sing. has € and the pl & and key Aro 


the same as the $ and s of the Pres., but there is Some eonfusion 
about the anusvaras. : : 
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Before proceeding it is necessary to mention that O. and B. 
use the sing. forms in speaking of, and to, inferiors, while the 
pl. is used in an honorific sense. This is so in all the languages; 
but these two use even in a singular nominative with the honori- 
fic forms or real plurals and a plural one with the inferior forms. 
This is due to the loss of the original plural of nouns in these 
languages, which I have before mentioned; so that one same 
form of the nom. came to be used for both the sing. and pl. verbal 
forms; but, since the usage common to all our vernaculars did 
exist, the pl. forms came to be understood in a simply honorific 
sense, and the sing. in the sense of inferiority. There was no- 
thing in the form of the nom. which expressed plurality and hence 
the verbs also ceased to indicate it, though originally fitted to 
do so. Similarly, the pl. forms of personal pronouns which were 
not lost came to be restricted to an honorific signification and 
the sing. to that of inferiority, The words which were brought 
into use to indicate plurality expressed an aggregate or collec- 
tion and thus, being themselves sing., the necessity of pl. verbal 
forms in connection with them was not felt ; and hence they take 
a verb in the real old sing. But there is this consistency in the 
use of the verb, that the honorific pers. pronouns take an honori- 
fic verb and the inferior an inferior, i.e an original pl. nom. 
takes an original plural verb and an original sing. a singular. 


These same forms that we have been discussing have in the 
S. acquired a future signification and constitute the regular 
Future tense of that dialect. The Pres. expresses in alllanguages 
an immediate future—a man’s intending shortly to do & thing is 
considered as good as actually doing it. This is the germ of 
ification of forms of the Present tense; and 


futurity in the sign : 
E d of it and constitute them into a regular 


usage may take hol 
Future, The Sindhi forms are 


Mase. 3 Fem. 
Sing. PL Sing. PL 
1st pers. sóa x goat «gione TE J i m 
2nd pers. eda eoque gea S eias Pt 
3rd pers. edat edat «dat ssaa 


Here gga is the old pres. part, The 3d pers., as in the O. and 
also M., partially has no personal terminations, The sing. and 
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the pl. are like those of corresponding adjectives in sit. The 9nd 
pers. has the termination ¢ and g of the S. old Pres. In the fem. 
the first is optionally reduced to*i and the ¥ combines with the 
fem. pl. $. The first pers. pl. has the corresponding S. pronoun 
awit ‘ we ' attached to it as a termination as inan early stage of 
a language. The sing. T8 or af is perhaps the same without the 
nasal and shortened, which changes are made probably to adapt 
it to the expression of singularity. The adjectival maso. termina- 
tion appears also in the first pers. sing., asin M., but it is short- 
ened to 7 and the fem. sing. and the pl. & or os optionally 
combined into y throughout. In the M. the adjectival gender 
terminations are not used in the pl. Dr. Trump oonsiders these 
personal terminations as the remnants of the old Pr. forms of st, 
which, however, are quite different from these. 


The old past part. is similarly made the base of verbal forms 
expressive of past time. In S. they are made up just in the same 
way as the above, the 3rd pers. having the purely adjectival 
forms, without the personal terminations, and the gender affixes 
appearing in the same places as in the above. 


Masc. 

Singular. Plural. 
AREIRES] sarat- 
ai-e EAs- 
aa- a-e 

Fem. 

Singular. Plural. 
saN aA PU 
a-t s(ed-s 
eet — T 


LIN 
When the verb is transitive, the participle is passive and the 
agent, if used, is put in the instr. case. The verb takes the person, 
gender and number of the object in the nom. cage and the forms 


are just the same as the above, as atA ‘I was beaten’, ara ‘ thou 
wert beaten.’ : 


Marathi has— 
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Masc. Fem. Neut. 

Sing. PI. Sing. Pl. Sing. Pl. 
1st, 8t iret Ti-A eat is rat 
Qnd. wert Wai Wie eater Dr Drac 
3rd. wet 33 iret eat ts inet 


Here as before we have simply adjectival forms for the 3rd 
pers.; and the verbal terminations of the old Pres. appear in the 
first and second united with the nominal affixes indicative of 
gender and number, which however are dropped where they can- 
not be easily combined with the other, as in the first and second 
person plural masc. It should be remarked that the old masc. 
termination 3 or sif is preserved in the Ist pers. sing., a8 in the 
new Pres., and the 2nd pers, pl. has in some cases the affix q, 
which I have already noticed and traced to the Pr. gar. 


The Cit. and Goan. dialects agree with this in the main, but 
use a for the 2nd pers. pl. of the Masc. also, as sa. Their masc. 
sing. is #ét and fem. pl. Wat, since they do not drop the old 3 of 
the fem. nom. pl. 


The Mal. discards gender in the first and second persons, when 
the verbal terminations are appended, and the first pers. sing. 
termination is the old £, which before the sit of the others is 
reduced to an anusvara, and we have xei—$ ‘I went. The 2nd 
pers. pl, termination is d throughout, as in the other dialects. 


Goan. 5 
ee oft at amit srgi-edt- 

gia Hata ai 

q ratio GNU GrP 

qi-di-& iid MESH aed 
Mal. 5 

ó eret TaT 
A sed Bait at Bieta 


In transitive verbs M. attempts a unicus combination. mie par- 
ticiple being passive, it must agree with the object and take itsnum- 
ber and gender and, jf made the base of the verbal forms, its person 
also. Butunlike the Sindhi, the M.does not use this passive participle 


for an object in the first and second persons. Thus ard and arate in 
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S. mean ‘thou wert beaten’ and ‘I was beaten’, but we do not use 
such forms as HT grTW or mgt to express this sense, though a 
solitary line from Moropant containing uitera has been often 
quoted. In these cases we use the impersonal construction 
putting the agent and the object in the instr. and dat. and using 
the sing. neuter form of the past part., as qt ABI or ger ATS. 
Thus then this participle can have a nom. object only of the third 
person. Properly then it ought to take no personal terminations 
at all; but when the agent which is always in the instr. case 
is of the 2nd pers., the characteristic sing., w and pl. a of that pers. 
are appended to the participle, so that it takes the gender and 
number of the object whichis in the nom. case and the pers. and 
number of the agent which is inthe instr. case. Thus we have 
d deft fixate ‘thou transcribedst a book’, d; Treat fargeara, qd FIA 
tw ‘thou didst a work’, gat Tet Beata, gear ferevura. 


These forms are condemned by the Translation Department 
of the Director of Public Instruction, but the Marathi speakers 
cannot dispense with them; at TW *g, at writ (erst the 
proposed substitutes, are felt to be weak and emasculated. And 
the Konkanis are not satisfied with second personal forms alone 
of this nature and have devised a way of affiliating the past part. 
with the third personal agent also and, as the old terminations € 
and @ are not expressive enough, they append to that participle the 
last syllable of the agent forms, i.e. the ï ora of the instr. sing. 
and {Ù of the pl, as at mèmi- Ast AAW Asa ‘the Saheb gave 
me a reward’, e aait Het wert Rəd ‘the Sahebs gave me 
rewards’, where the 4 and at of Gala and anaidi are added to 


the verbs to connect them with them. These forms are not used 


in the Deccan except by some Konkani Brahmans settled there; 
and they are condemned by all good writers, 


The O. and the B. do not inflect their adjectives, whether they 
end in sit or any other vowel and have no agent case or instrumen- 
tal. When the languages came to be in this condition, there was 
nothing to mark off the passive nature of the transitive participle. 
Hence it was forgotten and we have now active verbal forms 


only, which are constructed as in the other languages, 
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O. B. 

Sing. Pl. Sing. Pl. 
1st. pers. cie prd AES! RIOT 
Qnd pers. Eg FS affe Suer-S 
9rd pers. Bar eo Af (orm) shady 


As in the Pres, the O. like the other languages does not add 
verbal terminations to the third pers., but the forms are like 
those in M., namely the nom. sing. and pl. masc., though they do 
not indicate gender here. The other persons have the terminations 
of the Present. 


The B. has no termination in the third pers. singular, while 
the pl. has the corresponding q« of the Present in that language. 
The 2nd pers. sing. has £ and the first person sing. 4, which are 
not used in the B. Present, but are to be traced to the Apabhr. 
Present preserved in the £ and d: of the H. and others; mex 
is fawia like the Goan. ataia from mW d, and the anusvara 
and thea are hardened into % The first pers. pl. has the same 
form as the sing., and such a confusion is easy in & language 
without distinction of number. The second pers, pl. appears to be 
the old adjectival pl. like the M. i$ and the O. F2 ; andthe other 
form is {fret sing., the two being confounded. 

THE FUTURE TENSE 


The Skr. potential participle in a79, Pr. scq, which implies 
duty, has become the base of the O. and B. Future. In Skr. aat 
qaaa means ‘it is to be done by me’ i. e. it is my duty to do it, 
and the transition from this idea to ‘I shall do it’ is natural. The 
very word ‘shall’ in English, which primarily signifies ‘I GG 
and has now become the sing of the English Future, is an 
example of it, This participle in Skr. and Pr. 3s impersonal when 
the root is intransitive and passive when it is transitive. Like 
the past part. this has lost its passive character in these languages 
for the same reasons. The usual personal terminations are 


applied to it as— 


B. 
o. : 
Sing. Pl. DIRE. AA 
Ist, RÊ R | ERN 
indi S pees vf efiam 
3rd qu : 


" 40 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol IV.] 
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In the O., the third pers. sing. has no terminations and the pl. 
has the nom. pl. v, which we have found in so many cases. The 
others have the usual affixes. The optional at of the first pers.. pl. 
appears to be the adjectival sing. aT. 


The B. first pers. has no termination ; the second has the same 
as those we examined in the case of the Past tense and the third 
has the affixes of the regular Present. 


This participle is similarly made the base of a future tense in 
Sindhi; but since its passive character was not forgotten by the 
Sindhis, as by the Bengalis and the Oriyas, the Future tense it 
forms is the Passive Future. The same terminations as those we 
have examined before are appended to it, as mrvgí8 ‘I shall be 
beaten’, ANH ‘thou shalt be beaten’ and arftat ‘he will be beaten.’ 
The third person has, as before, no personal affixes. When the 
verb is intransitive, this participle is used only impersonally in 
the masc. sing., the agent being in the instrumental. 

In M. however the optional participle has preserved its old 
sense and is passive and impersonal, and, when used as a base for 
verbal forms, takes only the second pers. sing.. affix *r and the pl. a. 
Like the past participle when it is passive it takes the gender and 
number of the object in the nom. and the person and number of 
the agent in the instrumental, as d irr Raam, Wat arret ATT 
gat MIH Fua ‘thou shouldst write a work, read a book and do 
some other work.’ When the object is in the pl, we have (ser, 
aTareare, Hata ; and when the agentis in the pl. and the object 
sing., we have (erat, aaria, Haat ; and when both arein the pl. 
Qama, atatata and atria, When the verb is intransitive, it is 
impersonal i. e. has no Nom. with which it should agree, since 
the object alone can be Nom., but it takes the * anda of the agent, 
asa mia — ggi Sac. , 

Dr. Trump and Mr. Beames ( Jour. R. A. S. Vol: VII ), misled 
by the circumstance that in the B., O. and S, the x is pronounced 
like q, have likened these forms to the Latin bo and explain them 
as made up of the principal root and the Skr. *. But this latter 
has in none of the vernaculars assumed the form of q by drop- 
ping the vowel and the aspiration, nor are ¥ or the aspirated 
consonants generally ever known to become the corresponding 
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unaspirates. The genius of the Prakrits and their descendants 
is to preserve the aspirate element and to drop the mute. In rare. 
oases the formen 18 thrown on an adjoining letter, but never lost, 
The usual form in which we have wis g. And this etymology 
would not account for the fact that the forms with q are passive 
in S. 

In these verbal forms then we observe fresh instances of the 
law of generalization or false analogy. For the Present and 
Future tenses verbal or predicative forms, i.e. such as indicate 
the person of the Nom., were wanted ; and so great is the necessity 
of such forms that we in M. make up such verbs as paai and 
ipte agreeing with both the agent and the objeot as noticed 
above. Butthe languages being in spite of this want condemn- 
ed to use participles only, they made the best of what they had 
and extended the analogy of the old Pres., which they possessed, to 
the partioiples, which they could not avoid, and thus applied the 
personal terminations to the participles and mads verbs of them, 
The B. and O. rather than make the verbs agree with the object, 
as the passive nature of the participle base of the verb required, 
dropped the passive character altogether and made the participles 
take the personal tnrminations of the agent, while M. reconciles 
both and makes the verb based on the passive participles agree 
with the person and number of the agent and the gender and 


number of the object. 


We have next to exami 
adding independent words. | e 
The H. and P. Future is constructed by affixing "T sing. 7 pl. 
masc., and wt. sing. and wt pl. fem. to the forms of the Present. 
This mt appears to be the past participle of 74 and ordinarily it is 
used in the form of 4T. Participles of other roots also are in H. 
sometimes:reduced to monosyllabic forms as at for ta, * for fei ; 
theseare feminine and the corresponding masc. monosyllabic 
forms are T and at. We have seen that these FIT and. 7-4 
are appended to the obl..case form to make up the genitive in H. 
and P. Similarly the participle maf is used to form the Future, 
so that «T means ‘gone that he may do.’ The M. Future is 
formed by adding 33 or 3 to the old Present, as you will see from 


the following forms *— 


ne the forms that are made up by 
There are not many of this. class. 
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Sing. PI. Sing. PL 
1st. wr Wu waa ure 
2nd #x-itattes US BLEE PIEIZ 
3rd «re pate BIE qada 


In the first pers. sing. g and the anusvara of t together form 4 
as they do in several other cases; the pl. is the same as that of 
the Pres. What is the nature of this v or zg? One @ that is 
appended to the past participle we have already examined. There 
is another appended in the Goan. and Mal. to the present part. 
and the forms thus made up have past habitual and future sense. 
Thus Goan. tarat means ‘he used to do’ and praet Goan. and 
Mal. ‘he will do.’ In both cases the base is the present part., but 
in the first it occurs in the augmented form or the form with the 
old Skr. æ. The pres. part. has in the O., as we have seen, 
acquired a past and in the S. a future sense, the germs of both of 
which are, as I have explained, contained in its original signi- 
fication, while here in the Goan. it has both the senses. Now, as 
it was the practice, as I observed in the last two lectures, to 
attach & and @ or z& optionally to a great many words, the same 
word had often several forms--one without }, another with it, a 
third with æ, a fourth without it anda fifth with both s and F. 
These terminations did not signify much originally but after- 
wards, when the words such as the pres. part. began more and 
more to acquire distinct and diverse significations, one of the 
forms whether with or without & became identified with one 
sense and the other with another, Thus atat, made up as it is 
by the addition of & which has left its a, and of %, was appropri- 
ated for the Habitual Past and mast without to the Future. 
But that the new additions themselves originally were not 
expressive of that sense is shown by the fact that the augmented 
form Stat indt Stat at At eit expresses past conditional in M. 
and H., while it isthe unaugmented ea in G. in à xa at ae 
ara which conveys that sense, Thus then g was applied in M. 
to the Present verbal forms also and, when the old Future was 
lost, these came to be appropriated for the Future, just as the 


present participle with æ came to have a future sign; rer, 
Si 
the Goan. and Mal. gnification in 
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The other tenses are made up by adding the verbal forms of 
auxiliary roots, but their etymological sense has not yet been 
forgotten and they have suffered no phonetic corruption except in 
a few cases. Hence they can easily be recognised. But the 
various ways in which they affect the sense of the principal root 
in the different languages are not without interest. The auxilia- 
ries are @t from Skr. sz, the Skr. aÑ or HTH, more likely the latter, 
which assumes the forms of arẹ B., ag O., &G., & H. and P., sg 
M. and S., and Skr. tat from which the H. wr and the S. wit are 
derived. 


You will thus see that in this portion of their grammar the 
vernaculars have only adapted the materials they inherited from 
the Prakrits to their varying necessities according to the ways 
resorted to by all the languages in the course of their development. 
They have got nothing new and have simply given new shapes 
to the old ; and the proposition, that they are descended from the 
Prakrits, holds good even here. 
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LECTURE VIL 


RELATIONS BETWEEN SANSKRIT, PALI, THE PRAKRITS 
AND THE MODERN VERNACULARS. 


Thus, gentlemen, have we surveyed the whole field of Indian 
Aryan speech from the Vedic times to our own, and what is it we 
have found? The Vedic dialect lost a great many of its words 
and some grammatical forms, its nouns and roots arranged them- 
selves under definite declensions and conjugations, and thus 
became what I have called Middle Sanskrit. 


Till then there was no phonetic corruption axoaptel in isolated 
instances. But after that time the process went on rapidly, and 
words were altered in form principally by the law of the assimi- 
lation of conjunct consonants and a few vowel changes. By the 
law of generalization or false analogy the declensions and 
conjugations were reduced to the prevailing types; some new 
words came into use and a few old ones became obsolete, and thus 
the language arrived at a stage of which the Pali, the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists: and the inscriptions of 
Asoka afford us specimens. Then began a general use of attribu- 
tive expressions for verbal forms, which had its effect on the 
the vernacular or derived languages also, and thus while a good 
many of these forms went out of use in Sanskrit, the number of 
tenses and moods in the derived languages was reduced to three. 


In the meanwhile the process which formed the Pali went on, 
other laws of phonitic change, and principally that of the elision 
of uninital consonants and the reduction of aspirated ones to z, 
came into operation. The use of analogy in the simplification of 
grammar proceeded further, a few words of a non-Sanskrit origin 
were adopted, and thus arose the Prakrits. 


There were several dialects of this class, but the distinction 
between them was not great. After a while in the Prakrits them- 
selves new phonetic processes began, the chief of which were the 
the dropping of one of the assimilated consonants and in most 
cases lengthening the preceding vowel, and the obviating of the 
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hiatus caused by the vowels brought together by consonantal 
elision by combining them or inserting light semi-vowels between 
them. These were carried on further, the declensional and 
conjugational terminations were corrupted and mutilated, and the 
forms began to get confused ; case relations came to be expressed 
by connecting independent words or pronominal forms with the 
genitive of the noun; and new verbal forms were constructed 
from the participles by appending the personal terminations on 
the analogy of the existing tenses, or by using the roots 
indicative of existence as auxiliaries. 


About this time the Prakrit speaking people came to be 
divided into independent communities, separated from each other 
by: hills and rivers, or communication between them decreased; 
and therefore these several processes of destruction and construc- 
tion were carried on ata varying rate and with a difference of 
detail in each; and thus grew up the modern Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindhi, &c. This is the whole history. The vernacu- 
lars have descended from the Prakrits, and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit; and since a language is transmitted from generation to 
generation orally, ifthe modern dialects are spoken languages 
the Prakrits must have been so, and if the Prakrits were spoken 
dialects the Sanskrit must have been so. 

But these conclusions have been denied by some. scholars. 
Professor H. H. Wilson says that that the Prakrit of the plays is 
an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language devised to 
adapt it to peculiar branches of literature. And the reason he 
gives is that even in later plays composed but a few centuries 
ago the Prakrit used is not the vernacular of the day, but that 
which we find in the very earliest work of the species. But he is 
by no means certain, and leaves the question undecided, The reason 
advanced by him is evidently of no weight. If I choose at this 
day to express my thoughts in Latin and compose a treatise in 
that language instead of my vernacular, does that THO ieu 
that iEn: nage’ is artificial? Latin is sometimes still used in 
Europe for literary purposes, though itis not the vernacular of 
any country: Sanskrit playwriters of later ages, and even a stray 
‘dramatist at the present day, use the old Prakrits for their inferior 
chat acters in orthodox obedience to the rules laid down by the 
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old authorities on the histrionic art ; and since the Prakrits, like 
Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages are preserved by means of 
grammars and literary works, it is possible to write in them as in 
these languages. 


Mr. Beames at one time expressed himself decidedly on this 
point: "The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that ever 
was spoken.” So Dr. Pischel, a German scholar: " I agree with 
Mr. Beames, that none of the Prakrits was ever a spoken 
language, and that in order to learn what was the spoken 
language of the Aryans we must turn principally to, the modern 
vernaoulars." 


This, gentlemen, we have done; we have examined the 
vernaculars and found that there is not a rule about the changes 
of letters in passing from Sanskrit into the Prakrit given by 
Vararuci or Hemacandra, of which instances are not found in the 
vernaculars. Of such as are general the examples are abundant ; 
and in & great many cases even the words in which the change is 
of a special kind are preserved in the vernaculars in their Prakrit 
form, slightly altered according to the processes that afterwards 
came into operation. A good many of the vocal peculiarities of 
Pali and Prakrit speakers are preserved by the speakers of the 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali. I have already 
drawn your attention to the fact that the ordinary Gujarati cannot 
pronounce © or sit but makes v or sit of it, the Marathi Desastha 
vr of x, and the Sindhi and Bengali q of a, and the 
Hindisw ors of it and & of the sibilant. The Bengali pronounces 
a conjunct ending in X asa double consonant and preserves the 
old Magadhi peculiarty of reducing all the sibilants to sr, while 
the Hindi still manifests the Paisaci pecularity of making 4 of ur. 
The case terminations in the forms they assumed in the 
Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this dialect, some in 
that. All the three Prakrit tenses do exist and none other; past 
time is expressed in just the same way as in the Prakrits; the 
participles, the causals, the passives, the denominatives, the 
nominal and verbal bases, and the remnants of the Sanskrit 
conjugations are just as they were in the Prakrits; and the new 
verbs and cases are formed out of Prakrit materials only. Then 
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‘again a good many of the Deśya or non-Sanskrit words that 
existed in the Prakrits are found in the Vernaculars. 


Now if the Prakrits were not spoken dialects, what these 
scholars probably mean is that they were artificial adaptations, as 
Professor Wilson calls them. But we have seen that they grew 
up by such natural laws as guide the development of any 
language whatever. The development of the Prakrit dialects 
from Sanskrit is parallelled by the development of the Romance 
languages from Latin, Ifthe Prakrit dialects are to be consider- 
ed artificial, it is difficult to conceive upon what principles they 
could haye been constructed and for what purpose. A conscious 
manufacture of a language would be conducted upon some 
general principles and would not admit of such isolated forms, 
not obeying any general rule, as we have noticed. The analogies 
would be perfect; but on the contrary we have seen that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits a good many forms are made up according 
to a certain rule brought into use by analogy, as for instance 
making the passive by adding 1 or 4%, while there are others 
which are not thus constructed but have descended by simple 
phonetic corruption of Sanskrit forms, as Auz, geug and others. 
In all -parts of grammar there are such forms, and these have 
descended to the modern Vernaculars, as we have seen. 


Again, if these had been artificial languages, they would not 
have been called after the names of the provinces as we have seen 
they were. I have given reasons for believing that though the 
difference between the Saurasen! and the Maharastri was not great, 
some peculiarities of the former have been preserved by ihe 
modern Sindhi, Panjabi, Braja and Hindi, while the Marathi 
represents the old Maharastri and some of the peculiarities of the 
Magadhi Prakrit are distinctly observable, as we have seen, in 
some of the Insoriptions of A&oka, in which it would be absurd 
to suppose an artificial language was used. 


. Amd how, if they were not popular dialects, could the idea of 
using them for women and the inferior characters in dramatic 
plays have inthe first place arisen e That a poet should make 
certain persons in his work speak their peculiar dialect, especially 
when that is an inferior dialect and likely to create mirth, is 

71 [R.G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol, IV. ] 
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natural, and this device is resorted to by writers in all countries, 
But it was probably more from considerations of propriety than 
liveliness that these languages began to be used by Sanskrit 
dramatists. For they are no less particular about such proprieties, 
and of even the so-called unities, than other nations. For one of 
the rules of the Art is that one act chould not contain the events 
of more than a day. Similarly the minute directions about the 
use of certain Prakrit dialects in the case of certain persons are 
explicable only on the supposition that the original idea was to 
represent in the drama a state of things actually existing 
in the world. For these varied reasons it admits of no 
question whatever that the Prakrits of the poets and of the 
grammarians were really at one time spoken languages. But it 
is of course not meant that they were spoken just as we find them 
written, or that they were necessarily spoken at the time when 
the poets that used them flourished. 


The Prakrits became literary and dead dialects as Sanskrit 
itself had before them, and, as already remarked, they may be 
used for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to do so. The 
distinction between the written Prakrits and the corresponding 
spoken Prakrits cannot be greater than the usual distinction 
between the language of books and that of ordinary life; and 
prabably the Prakrits of some of our early plays represent the 
vernaculars of the time faithfully. I must not omit to mention 
that Mr. Beames has.considerably modified his opinion since he 
wrote the article from which the above extract is taken, for in the 
beginning of the Introduction to his Comparative Grammar he 
speaks of the Prakrits as spoken languages, and attempts to 
account for the use of so many in the dramatic plays instead of 
setting it down to a mere fancy. 


We will next proceed to consider the views that have been put 
forth, opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards 
the relation between Sanskrit and the Prakrits and endeavour 
to determine that relation more definitely than: we have done. 
Professor Weber believes that in the Vedic times there were 
several dialects, and that by a fusion of these a common language 
called the Sanskrit was formed, while at the same time the 
dialects ran on their course and formed the Prakrits, He says == 
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"T incline to the opinion of those, who deny that the Sanskrit Bhasa 
properly so called, was ever the common spoken language of the 
whole Aryan people, and assign it to the learned alone, Just as 
our modern High German, arising out of the ancient dialects of 
‘the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
‘and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollections 
of varieties ; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects while 
they gradually degenerated often preserved at the same time 
fuller and more ancient forms; so also the Vedic dialects became 
partly combined in one stream, in which their individual existence 
was lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasa, and partly 
flowed on individually on their own original ( Prakrta) irregular 
force, and continued to be the idioms ot the different provinces 
in the corruption of which they participated. The Sanskrit 
language and the Prakrit dialects had, therefore, a common and 
‘simultaneous origin ; the latter did not spring out of the former." 
Professor Weber gives afew instances of Prakritised Sanskrit 
words from the Vedic dialect, as he calls it, to show that the 
developments of the Prakrits began then, but nearly all of these 
are from such works as the Upanisads, which must be assigned to 
a very late period when the language was in that confusion 
which we find in the Buddhistic Gathas. 
Now if the. development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits was 
contemporaneous, how comes it that almost all the words and 
grammatical forms in these latter dialects are manifest corruptions 
of Sanskrit words and forms ? Professor Weber’s theory does not 
Casta for this fact, but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beames, 
who holds BOE the same view as the Professor. He says:— The 
idea of a common language is the creation of modern times, and 
the effect of the spread of literature," “The most probable 
hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest times spoke many 
dialects, all closely akin, all having the same family likeness and 
tendencies common. to all, perhaps in every case mutually 
‘intelligible, but still distinct and co-existent," Ina note we are 
told that this is probable but cannot be proved. re dialect of 
Vedic hymns was, he says, only one of these. Then “after a time 
the Brahmans consciously and intentionally set themselves to 
the task of constructing fa sacred language, by preserving and 
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reducing to rule the grammatical elements of this Vedic tongue,”! 
“They seized on the salient features ef Aryan speech as contained 
in all dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious whole.” 
They (the popular dialects) were anterior to Sanskrit, contempo- 
rary with it, and they finally survived it, Nevertheless, Sanskrit 
is older than the dialects. This sounds like a paradox, but it is 
true in two senses; first, that “as ages rolled on, the vulgar 
dialects went on developing into new forms, while Sanskrit 
remained fixed and fossilized for ever.’ The second is that 
“though Panini, who is credited with this feat of constructing the 
Sanskrit language, lived when the early dialects were much 
changed, still among the Brahmans there was a traditional 
memory of the ancient and then obsolete forms of many words... 
In teaching his pupils the true principles of speech, Panini would 
naturally use these archaic words in preference to the corruptions 
current around him, and thus the language which he, to a certain 
extent, created, was in great part a resuscitation of antiquated 
terms.’ 


To be able to estimate the views of these writers at their true 
worth, it is necessary that we should try to fix the meaning of the 
word dialect, which is the source of some confusion and endeavour 
to form some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. 
Tf little differences are to be regarded as sufficient to constitute a 
dialect, there are as many dialects as human beings. For just as 
no two human faces ars exactly alike, no two men speak exactly 
alike. Every one has his peculiarities of pronunciation, aiid is 
fond of particular words or turns of expression. The principle 
of individuality is strong in human nature, but its effects are 
counteracted by the principle of community, which guides the 
development of human life; and the necessity of communication 
compels a man to drop peculiarities in speech and to conform him- 
self to the prevailing model. Thus then, the individual differences 
come to be minute and insignifiant, and hence the language of 
a community becomes practically one language. But, constituted 
as communities generally, but not necessarily, are, they are 
composed of classes; and there is not as much communication 
between separate classes as within the limits of a class, and 
hence there come to be class languages, or varieties of speech in 
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the same community. There may be such classes; but the 
gmaller ones may be neglected and we may distinguish between 
two large ones, generally called the lower and the higher, or the 
uneducated and educated classes, The languages of these differ, 
that of the lower class being more subject to those laws of develop- 
ment, growth, or corruption which I traced in the first lecture. 
Thus an uneducated Englishman uses many such forms as “I 
knowed;'' “you says;'' formed upon the prevailing analogies; and 
his pronunciation of a good many words is corrupt, as "genIman" 
for “gentleman,” “wot’’ for "what," "guvner" for “governor,” &o, 
And in the same way thelanguage of the Marathi, Gujarati or 
Hindi lower classes is not the same as that of the higher. But 
atill the word dialect is not used in speaking of these two varieties, 
one principal reason being that the language of the lower classes 
is not: acknowledged to have an independent existence. 


Again, when 8 community comes to have a literature, the 
style that is used, as arule, differs from the ordinary conversa- 
tional style. There are certain words, turns of expression, 
modes of construction, and even solitary forms which, though 
used in conversation, do not appear in books. Even these two 
varieties are not called dialects. The dialects of a language 
therefore or kindred dialects, as they may be called, are the 
languages of kindred communities, which, while they possess & 
large body of common words and forms, have also many others 
which are different, though in most cases the roots from which 
these are derived are common to all. And according to the 
proportion in which the similar and dissimilar elements are mixed, 
the dialects are more or less distant from each other. 


The causes that divide men into distinct communities are the 
causes that create distinct dialects. The laws of change and 
development are always in operation in a language, ina changing 
enden) of society, and the processes of destruction or disappear- 
TCG of old words and forms and the construction or appearance 
of new ones, are constantly going on. Hence, when after the 
nto distinct communities, communication 
between them is lessened, these processes go on in a varied and 
dissimilar manner. The conditions of life in their new 
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habitations may also be different, and when they are so, they. 
bring about a varied linguistic development.. But though the 
processes of destruction and construction are always going -onin 
a language, they suppose that the society, whose. language it. is, 
is moving and not stationary. The life of à community may, 
however, be even aud unvaried, in which case there will be little 
change in its language. Or certain races may be very conserva- 
tive, and cling to the past with tenacity. Thus the Lithuanian 
peasants of the present day have through a number of ages, 
though they possess nothing like a literature, preserved a good 
many old Aryan words and forms in a purer condition than all 
their European neighbours. So that even after men are divided 
into distinct communities it is by no means necessary that 
distinct dialects should grow up. They may or they may not, 
But the possibility of slight difference, such -as those which 
exist in the speech of the different classes of a comunity even 
when the dialect is the same, is not denied. 


Now, if for the various reasons above indicated dialects have 
come into existence, these continue until by the development of 
civilisation and by political events kindred communities come 
to form a nation; and then by increased communication and the 
growth of a common literature these dialects are fused together, 
and one harmonious language is formed; though, however, in 
remote quarters they may continue to have an independent 
existence. The writers whom I have quoted pay exclusive 
attention to this fact, of which there are several instances in 
modern European history, the most notable of which is the de- 
velopment of the modern German; and lay it down asa universal 
proposition which requires no proof, that in an early condition of 
society there must be a plurality of dialects, and that there could 
be no such thing as & common language. 

This seems tobe the opinion of Professor Max Miller also. 
But if there was not one common original dialect, whence are the 
common portion of the words and forms of kindred dialects, and 
the common roots derived ? And does not comparative philology 
itself, in its comparisons and classifications, go upon the assump- 
tion that there was such a language? ‘Thus then, since the 
creation of dialects depends on causes and the causes. may- not 
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„exist, it will not do to assume that there were several dialects in 


Vedic times without positive proof or even positive indications. 
Several independent Aryan-communities or tribes may not have 
migrated into India, .but only one. Oreven if more than one 
tribe came over, they may have been, like Lithuanian peasants, 
very conservative as regards their language. The circumstances 
we know about the language of the period do not necessitate the 
supposition of a plurality of dialects. 


Besides, if according to Professor Weber these originally 


-oxisting dialects went on in their own isolated course as the 


idioms of different provinces, and became the Pali and the Prakrits, 
we should expect to find much greater divergences between them, 
produced in the course of the many centuries that elapsed between 
the Vedic period and that in which they were as we now find 
them. But the'distinction between the dialects of the Inscriptions 
of Agoka and even between the different Prakrits is by no means 
great, and concerns chiefly the pronunciation of individual letters. 
‘The plea of linguistic conservatism which I have before used in 
a certain case cannot be brought in here, since those early 


* dialects resembling the language of the Vedas, as they must have 


done if they existed, were already very greatly corrupted in 
passing into the Pali or the Prakrits. Surely such very extensive 
changes as from the Vedic to the Prakrit form, if carried on in 


‘different provinces by different communities, must occasion very 


great divergences, greater even than we find between the modern 
Vernaculars. For the degree of departure from the old Prakrits 
which these last exhibit is not 50 great as that which the Prakriis 
do from the Vedic dialect. The divergence ought to be at least 
‘as great, but it certainly is not so. 

j Now, the way in which the supposed contemporaneous develop- 
ment of Sanskrit and the Prakrits is accounted for by Mr. Beames 
is, as we have seen, this :—Thatthe Prakrits arose by a natural 
development while Sanskrit was created by the Brahmans, and 
principally by Panini, outof the Vedic dialect and the salient points 
of Prakrit speech, and by 8 resuscitation of antiquated terms: 
Hence it contains the old words and forms from which those in 
Bauen ite ane derived) And this also accounts for the ee tee 
of what Mr. Beames calls an Aryan but non-Sanskritio element 
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in the Prakrits, by which he probably means either those few 
forms that are not found in classical Sanskrit but must be 
referred to the Vedic dialect, or others that must be Aryan, 
though not found either in Classical or Vedic Sanskrit. Of the 
latter there are almost no instances which may be regarded as 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzzled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Prakrit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difficulty 
by putting it down as an Aryan word not found in Sanskrit. 
But how is it possible to create such a language as the Sanskrit 
out of the elements indicated by Mr. Beames? A literary style, 
as distinguished from a conversational style, is what one can 
understand, but a language which never had anything to 
correspond to it in ordinary vernacular speech, but is simply 
created, is inconceivable. And if the creation of a sacred 
language was the conscious and deliberate aim of the Brahmans, 
and Panini resuscitated old or obsolete words, why did they or 
he not include in the new language all the innumerable old 
obsolete Vedic words and grammatical forms, which would have, 
from the very reverence that was paid to the Vedas, rendered 
their invention more sacred; and why should they, instead of 
doing so, have distinguished between a Chandasa or Vedic, and 
Bhasa or popular, speech? And, if the inventors seized all the 
salient features of the popular dialects, would they have left a 
few but striking Vedic peculiarties in the popular speech, such as 
the absolutive in atq or qa, unrepresented in their new language? 
And how could they from the popular dialects, in which the 
conjugations and declensions were reduced to fewer types, 
construct the innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, 
Perfects, Aorists and the lost tenses or moods? And what 
must have been the basis of the incalculable Taddhita or nominal, 
and Krt or verbal derivatives, which have left but few traces in 
the Prakrits ? Even the Vedic dialect is not calculated to afford 
muchhelp. For if the grammar of the later Sanskrit had been 
framed by the conscious inventors upon the model of the Vedio, 
the declensions, conjugations, and the derivatives would have been 
like the Vedic; whereas, asa matter of fact, the differences sre 
great, and some of these I pointed -out‘in the first lecture, 
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There remains the third alternative, that there was a tradi- 
tional memory of these forms. But why should they have been 
committed wo memory when there was no motive? Tho sacred 
formulas which Mr. Beames says were orally transmitted do not, 
if they were the same as those that have come down to us, 
contain a large number of such forms; and, if they were different, 
they are simply imaginary. And, though the Vedas were and 
are committed to memory, the literally incalculable number of 
case forms, verbal forms, Taddhitas, and Krdantas, in the absence 
of any general rules which were laid down afterwards, as the 
theory supposes, by the grammarian-creators of the languages, it 
is thoroughly impossible to commit to memory,—impossible, as 
the great author of the Mahabhasya says, even for Indra, with 
Brhaspati for his teacher and a thousand celestial years during 
which to learn them. Of course it is a different thing when they 
are current in a language which one learns from one’s childhood, 
though even in this case very few know all the words and forms 
which are current in their own country, and nearly all only such 
as they are immediately concerned with. And what is the 
evidence for the truth of this theory ? Absolutely none is given. 
It is simply the vague feeling of an individual or individuals, 
and not a conclusion arrived at after a deliberate weighing of 
evidence ; while it sets at naught the clearest evidence available 
in the works of the grammarians themselves, which I shall 


presently adduce. 


The theory, therefore, is utterly untenable, and the contempo- 
raneous development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits derived from it, 
to account for which it was invented, is an inpossibility. 


Professor Aufrecht, though he does not believe in a plurality 
of Vedic dialects, derives the Prakrits from the Vedic language 
and assigns Sanskrit to schools of the learned, but does not 
explain its genesis. Those who gov the Nass gecot 
to be derived directly from the Vedic must explain the origin of 
Classical Sanskrit in some such way as Mr. Beames has done; 


there is no other way. 
g feelings which we have been considering so long, 
ne the reason or reasons that are given 
Vol, IV.] 


Dismissin 


we will for a time exami 
72 | R.G- Bhandarkar's works, 
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for doubting the derivation of the Pali and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit. Thus Professor Childers, in the preface to his Pali 
Dictionary, states the relations between Sanskrit and Pali in the 
following lucid manner :— 


“Tf we compare Pali with classical Sanskrit, we find that about 
two-fifths of the vocabulary consists of words identical in form 
with their Sanskrit equivalents, as Naga, Buddha, Nidāna. 
Nearly all the remaining words present a more or less late or 
corrupte?! form»... Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust 
the Pali vocabulary ; but their remains a small though important 
residuum of forms distinctly older than Sanskrit, and found only 
in the oldest known Sanskrit, that of the Vedas. Nay, I do not 
feel suro that Pali does not retain a few precious relics older than 
the most ancient Sanskrit, and only to be explained through the 
allied Indo-Germanic languages. It results from all this that 
Pali cannot be derived from Sanskrit; both, though most 
intimately connected, being independent corruptions of the lost 
Aryan speech which is their common parent ; but that Pali is on 
the whole in a decidedly later stage than Sanskrit, and, to adopt 
a metaphor popularised by Max Müller, stands to it in the 
relation of a younger sister.’’ ,Then in a foot-note he gives these 
Vedic forms in the Pali: the infinitive in dave, as katave "for 
doing,” the absolutive or gerund in ivana, as katvana "having 
done.” These two terminations, however, occur only occasionally, 
the usual ones are the Sanskrit jum and (va. The next two, 
imassa, genitive singular of ayem, and gonam, genitive plural of 
go “a cow,” I consider as made up by false analogy, as I have 
already indicated ; innam, genitive plural of iri, is similar. Then 
vidū from wd to know and meaning “one who knows;’’ divo, 
which is masculine in the Veda and in the Pali, while it is 
feminine in Sanskrit; the Imperative first person plural in amase 
as in yamamase, "I shall or may restrain” kasamase, “I shall or 
may plough;' the Imperfect aka of karoti from the Vedic akat. 
Pali has the Vedic 1, but this is a sound natural under certain 
circumstances, since we have it in Marathi and Gujarati, and 
kuham corresponding to the Vedic kuha. The Vedic Instrumental 
plural termination of nouns in 3t is retained inthe Pali and also 
corrupted to ehi. Professor Childers, however, thinks it is 
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corrupted from the Sanskrit ablative bhyas, I agree with those 
who derive it from the Vedic affix. To these re be added the 
the Prakrit ug "he does,” in which there ig a remnant of the 
fifth conjugation, while the root belongs to the eighth class; and 
also the affix wot of abstract nouns, while it is æ in ordinary 


Sanskrit. Prakrit possesses qut or Hut corresponding to the Pali 
ata or qa and the instrumental affix q. 


- Then in another note Professor Childers gives the Pali garu 
“heavy’’ or “great’’ while Sanskrit has zs, though the mt appears 
inthe Sanskrit comparative and superlative forms maa and 
TRE. The 3 is seen in the Greek word Barus and Latin gravis. 
The Potential are “let him be,” is also said not to have anything 
to correspond to it in Sanskrit; but it may be traced to the Vedic 
subjunctive or Sz, Aaa, or regarded as a corruption of Here for 
Sanskrit era, the si though dropped in Sanskrit being brought 
over by analogy from the singular of the other tenses. He also 
gives 24, while Sanskrit has ge, which is doubtful, and also 
wr “everywhere’’ the f in which corresponds to fi in some 
Greek words. The Palit is the locative singular of the root, 
the instrumental singular of which is preserved in the Sanskrit 
Wr in maur, rat &e. Of these the Prakrits have *"w in such 
words as 76a, ma &c., and g. 


Here the question is reduced to a point, Two-fifths of the 
words in the Pali are pure Sanskrit, the rest are corrupt Sanskrit, 


while there are about six or seven forms which are lost in 


‘Classical Sanskrit but exist in Vedic Sanskrit ; and there are one 


or two which exist in neither. The dialect then dis which = 

i or immediately sprang, granting for a momen 
ee slice aie from the Sanskrit, had two-fifths of its words 
exactly like those in Sanskrit, and pie other three-fifths from 
which the Pali corruptions were derived were also exactly like 
Sanskrit, but it contained these eight OF nine forms which 

krit has lost. In other words, Pali itself, if we take the 
MI of the corrupt three-fifths of its words into 
original E exactly like Sanskrit but ‘or these nine forms. 
considers ur this difference to be considered &n indepen- 
E 5n no v Ts the distinction enough to entitle the Pali or its 
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supposed immediate parent to be considered a dialect, that is, & 
language, elaborated, according to the definition given before, 
from the ancient speech by a community distinct from that which 
elaborated the Sanskrit? If any one thinks it is, he may do so, 
and regard the Pali as a distinct dialect; but he must for the 
same reason consider Surat Gujarati and Ahmedabad Gujarati, 
Konkani Marathi and Deccani Marathi or the Marathi, Gujarati, 
English and any other language as spoken by the uneducated 
classes of the population, and as spoken by the educated, to be 
distinct dialects of the same ancient speech. In the same 
community, as I have observed, varieties of speech may or do 
prevail and must prevail, but the distinction between them is 
not enough to constitute them distinct dialects; wherefore 
Sanskrit and the immediate parent of the Pali or the uncorrupt 
Pali must be considered as one language, even though the latter 
contained a few more ancient forms; and if both were one, the 
Pali must be regarded as the daughter of Sanskrit and not its 
sister. Some of its few peculiarities it may have derived from the 
spoken variety of Sanskrit, and the rest from that in use among 
the inferior classes. It often happens that the lower classes 
sometimes retain an old word or form after ithas been given up 
by those above them, whence it is likely that the Pali was 
corrupted from the language of those classes. And as a matter 
of fact it was for along time the speech of the uneducated, as 
will be presently shown. These observations apply to the later 
Prakrits also; wherefore, if these derived languages were spoken, 


that from which they were derived, i. e, Sanskrit, must have 
been a spoken language also, 


And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evi- 
dence that Sanskrit was a spoken language. Yaska in the Nirukta 
frequently refers to the Vedic dialect and to another called Bhasa, 
the peculiarities of which mentioned by him are observable in 
Classical Sanskrit. Panini in his Grammar gives a good many 
rules which are exclusively applicable to the dialect of the Vedas, 
to which he refers by using the words Chandas, Nigama, Mantra 
and Brahmana, and others which are applicable to the Bhasa alone, 
but by far the largest number of his Sütras have reference to both, 
Now, since Bhasa, cr the ordinary Sanskrit, is thus distinguished 
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from the dialect of the Vedas, it must be the language in use at 
the time when these writers lived. '" Bhāgā,” as used by them, 
is a proper name, but in later Sanskrit it acquired a generic 
signification and meant language generally. The root from which 
the word is derived, signifies “ to speak, ’’ wherefore the original 
gense of the word as a proper noun must have been the “ speech a) 
or the spoken language." And, because this was its significa- 
tion, it afterwards came to denote “explanation. " "When we ask 
for an explanation of something that is obsoure and unintelligible, 
what we mean is that the sense should be expressed to us in the 
ordinary language of men, a language that we can understand. 
Thus such a sentence as RWaaer FT ATG, means “what is the 
Vernacular of feaasa,’’ an expression similar to “ what is the 
English of it? ” 

Panini refers certain points expressly to popular usage. He 
says that the names of countries are conventional, and no gram- 
matical analysis should be given of them, because it is fictitious; 
these should be used as we find them used. Similarly he says 
grammarians should not make rules to teach such things as these:- 
That the two words of a compound express the thing denoted by 
the principal word as qualified by the sense of the subordinate 
word; as for instance, U#3eq, à compound of 4 “a king "' and 
JET “a man, " does not denote “ a king, ” but a man,” and not 
“man” alone but as connected with a king, i.e. & king's man or 
officer ; and that the base and the termination express the sense of 
the termination as qualified by that of the base; as situm signifies 
not saw but a child, and not a child alone but a child as connected 
with SI i. e. Upagu's child. For the significations of words are 
to be learnt from usage. 

In the introduction to the Mahabhasya Patañjali tells us that 
some persons in his or Katyayana’s time considered the study of 
grammar to be unnecessary. For said they, “ Vedic words or 
forms we know from the Veda, and those current in popular usage 
from that usage; grammar is useless.” Now the grammar which 
is thus declared useless is the grammar both of the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit; and the depreciators of the science profess to 
derive 8 knowledge of the first dialect from the Vedic books, and 
of the second not from other books but from popular usage. Hence 
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Sanskrit must have been in the time of those two grammariang 
8 Spoken language. 


Similarly in the passage from the same work which I placed 
before you in the first lecture, you will remember that the objector 
( or Pirvapaksin ) argues that, since usage is the authority upon 
which the grammarians go, certain verbal forms which are no 
longer used by people ought not to be taught by the grammarians, 
and says that instead of those verbal forms participles are em- 
ployed. The principal teacher ( Siddhantin ) does not deny the. 
facts, but refers the objector to the vast literature of the language, 
where he may find them used, though obsolete at the time. ` It is 
evident from the whole passage, that Sanskrit was then a spoken 
language though some of its verbal forms had fallen into desue- 
tude, Ihave also shown that the language was considerably 
changed between the times of Panini and Kàtyàyana, and have 
called the Sanskrit that prevailed when Panini and Yaska flouri- 
shed Middle Sanskrit, and that which was current in the time 
of Katyayana, Classical Sanskrit. Now these changes from the 
one form to the other could not have taken place if the language 
had been dead or petrified into a merely literary lauguage. 


Iam at a loss to see why some scholars should find it so 
difficult to belive that Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its declen- 
sions and conjugations are considered too complicated for the 
language of everyday life, it must not be forgotten that such 
a fact did not prevent the ancient languages of Europe from be- 
coming spoken languages. And this objection would do equally 
well against the Vedic dialect, which or others like which, are 
regarded as the vernaculars of their times, and which are richer 
in inflexions than the later Sanskrit. Then it is held that the 
artificial regularity of Sanskrit makes it improbable that it should 
have been à vernacular. Where is this artificial regularity ? On 
the contrary, it is the absence of regularity that renders its gram- 
mar so difficult and complicated. There is a freedom in the 
choice of words, expressions, and forms. In every department of 
its grammar there are innumerable optional forms; nouns and 
verbal roots are often declined and conjugated in Several ways. 
One same root in a good many cases forms its Special tenses in 
more Ways than one, and in the nominal derivatives, the verbal 
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derivatives, the formation of the feminine and the uses of cases 
and tenses there is a freedom which some may consider a license 
The only difference is, that Sanskrit has had the most oirett 
grammarians in the world, who observed all the facts of their 
language and laid them down as unchangeable fact, and it is this 
which gives that language a stiffened appearance. 


Then Satmdhis or euphonic combinations of letters, which 
are necessary in Sanskrit, are regarded as inconsistent with the 
character of a spoken language. It is, however, not denied that 
such combinations are observable in all languages, and parti- 
cularly so in Latin and Greek; but itis urged that in Sanskrit 
there is a regularity or universality about them which is not 
found anywhere else. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
Samdhi in the same word and the same compound, and of a pre- 
position with & root js alone necessary. Between different words 
it is optional, which means that it was on occasions neglected. 
Now Samdhi in the same word is necesssry by 8 law of nature. 
The Sanskrit does not allow a hiatus; and this is a characteristic 
of most of the modern idioms also. Some languages, such as our 
Prakrits and the old languages of Europe, tolerate it. But the 
euphonic combination of consonants in the same word is neces: 
sary even in Latin; as jn rex=reg-S, scriptus =scrib-tus, 
cinctum cing-tum, lectum —1eg-tum, tractum from traho, though 
the h like the Sanskrit g stands for an original gh; d and t com- 
ans, as defendo, defensum ; sedeo, sessum ; claudo, 
Prepositions are really parts of words, and hence 
by the same law, they also must form one harmonious sound pets 
the initial letter of the word to which they are attached; ,and 

t corruptions of the combined words, 


culars have £0 ; 
i one they must have been used in those forms in the 
olloquisl Sanskrit; thus Sk edet Er TEE Mostre TRUE 


Pr qaam, H. ftant; SK. aad, Pr. aag, M. ware, &o. 

"Nod as to compounds, this peculiarity of the Sanskrit has 
Weal ES to an extravagant extent by later writers, but Panini 
allows only certain formations of this nature. miee grow up as 
: dent words in the language, and hence in the matter of 
independent 7. Jike other words. In the spoken language 


adhi were treated A ideri 
Samdh pinations We have been considering were not 


the euphonic com 


bine to form 
clausum; &c. 
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consciously made, but the words themselves acquired those forms 
by habitual use in the same manner as in other tongues. The 
grammarians, however, discovered and laid down these rules; 
and the practice of using them in books even in combinining 
different words gained ground, though, however, many instances 
in which there is no such Samdhi are found in the Itihàsas 
and the Puranas. But if in colloquial speech such a combination 
was not possible, the grammarians do not enjoin that it should be 
made; and very probably it was not made. 


And traces of many expressions, which only a colloquial use 
of language can generate, have been preserved, not so much in 
the literature, as by the grammarians. Such is one expressive of 
an intensive or excessive action, composed of the Imperative . 
second person form of a root repeated, followed by a verbal form 
of the same in any tense of the Indicative and in any person or 
number; as WT4 Atala urata, lit. “eat, ont, he eats,” i. e. eats much, 
He Hara mum “ do, do, he does,” i.e. does much. This expres- 
sion exists in Marathi and is considered so colloquial that no 
Marathi grammarian has noticed it, as WT WT Wal, FC WX HAT, in 
which, as in Sanskrit, WT and :*x are forms of the Imperative 
second person singular. 

A similar expression is used when several actions are attri- 
buted to the same agent; as sited EE TET faq rar: RATAT- 
aeta “Eat rice, drink barely water, devour fried grain, in this way 
he fills his stomach;.’’ which in Marathi is wa 3a aa di eT Wt 
smi Te wit. In this case the Indicative should signify a general 
action of which the Imperatives denote the species, 
have here EÜ “ does ” instead of maaar. 

Similarly those innumerable expressions consisting of a form 


made up by adding sra, technically 8x, to a root, preceded by a 
noun, and of a verbal form of the same root must be colloquial ; 
as aat Tans “holds by the hand,” saani mañ ^ he perishes,” 
TECK u$ “eats a stomachful,” TERRE Wed wurst Wer E aaa 
" I will eat as I eat'(as I like), what have you to do with it?’ &c, 
Etymologically samaa, Maa &c. are accusatives, and they 
may in these cases be called cognate accusatives, and the expres- 
sions somewhat resemble such ones in English, ag * run a race, ” 
“walk a walk,” “die a death,” &c, 


and we may 
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The compounds averafüz, MEET &o., meaning "a scuffle i 
which there is & brandishing of sticks and seizing each "nt es 
the hair, ’’ and a great many others made up of Imperative rae 
of verbs, or of a verb and its object, which are used as nouns, are 
of a nature suited for the purposes of a light conversation ; as At 
aranga dd “ “eat and enjoy ' is the rule here,” satatafaaat 
ada “ ‘eat and drink’ is the rule here, ” gx qur TARTS eT 
aè “ ‘take out and give’ is what takes place in the house of that 
bountiful man,” aeea “he is one who constantly says, 
‘ strike the sheafs of corn'," qfeeartat ada “ ‘come, welcome to 
thee ' is the practice, ” &c. 


Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of 
Katyayana and Pataíjeli In the Mahabhasya there are several 
passages which contain allusions to a dialect arising from a cor- 
ruption of Sanskrit. Thus, in the comment on the Vartika : Siddhe 
Sabdarthasambandhe : we are told, with reference to tbe question, 
whether words are created or exist of themselves, that Panini’s 
rules suppose that they are not created but exist of themselves; 
and so is the relation between them and the things they denote, 
i.e. their power of expression, uncreated and self-existent ; and, 
according to another interpretation of the Vartika, the things 
also which words denote are £0. How is it known that all these 
are self-existent? Because in the affairs of the world or in ordi- 
nary life men think of certain things and use words to express 
them; they do not set about producing words before doing 80. 
But this is not the case with those things that are created and 
self-existent. If a man wishes to do something with an earthern 
pot, he goes to the house of a potter and says, “ Make a pot for 
me, I have to do something by its means." Now, if he has to 


use words, he does not in the same way 80 to the house of a 


grammarian and say, ` Make words, I want to use them;” but 


immediately that he thinks of this thing and that he uses words 
[for expressing them]. Well then, if words are to be taken from 
ordinary life [and are not made by grammarians], what is it that 
the Sastra [grammar] does? “The Sastra lays down a restriction 
by observing which a man may attain religious merit. Tt does 
what other Sastras in ordinary life do, Thus, while it is possible 
to satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it is enjoined that 
73 [Re U. Bnandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ) 
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one shall not eat a domesticated fowl or pig; and the object is, 
that he may by regulating his conduct thus attain religious 
merit. In the same way this Sastra (grammar) tells us that, 
while it is possible to express one's meaning :by using correct 
words or incorrect words, correct ones alone which it teaches 
should be used to secure the religious merit arising therefrom." 
After this follows the discussion translated in the first lecture; 
and then we have another of which the following is a portion :— 


PURV. Does religious merit arise from a knowledge of correct 
words or from their use ? 


SID. What is the difference ? 


PURV. If you say religious merit arise from their knowledge, 
religious de-merit also must arise. For he, who knows what words 
are correct, also knows what words are incorrect. If merit results 
from the knowledge of those that are correct, demerit must result 
from the knowledge of those that are incorrect. Or greater de-merit 
must arise [from their knowledge] as the number of incorrect 
words is larger, and that of correct words smaller. For the corrup- 
tions of one correct word are manifold ; as, for instance, the corrup- 
tions of the correct word a are me, moi, mar, aiatateet &c. 
And the Rsi also indicates (in a passage which is quoted ) that 


the restriction as to correct words concerns their use [and not 
knowledge]. 


SID. Well, then, let it be that religious merit arises from 
their use [ and not from knowledge ]. 


PURV. If from their use, the whole world would obtain 
heavenly felicity. 


SID. And now why should you be jealous if the whole world 
obtain heavenly felicity ? 


PURV. No, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean is, 
that it thus becomes useless to make any effort; such effort only 
as is fruitful should be made. If you get the fruit without any 
éffort, the effort is useless, [The effort meant is that involved in 
the study of grammar, i.e. of correct words. People use some 
correct words at least without studying grammar, and, if eternal 
felicity results from the use of such words, they get it without 
making the effort of studying the subject ], 
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SID. Why, verily those who make the effort will largely use 
correct words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly felicity. 


PuRV. That the fruit does not follow the effort is also an ob- 
served fact. For there are persons who though they have made 
the effort are seen to be incompetent [in the use of correct words], 
while others, who have not, are competent; wherefore it is pos- 
sible, the fruit, i. e. heavenly felicity, may not follow. 


SID. Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge 
alone, neither from use alone. 


PURV. From what then ? 


SID. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of correct words 
when it is accompanied by the knowledge, that they are correct, 
derived from a study of the Sāstra. 


And thus it goes on. 


Now it is olear from all this that correct words, i.e. Sanskrit, 
was spoken in those days by all, but that incorrect words had got 
mixed up with it, and the object of grammar was to teach how 
to avoid incorrect words or corruptions, though there were men 
who could speak correctly without knowing grammar. And this 
is the state in which more or less all languages are at all times; 
and even at the present day the purpose of grammar is cone dered 
to be to teach how to speak correctly. By the way, it will be seen 
how Sanskrit grammarians disiinctly declare that they teach 
nothing that does not exist; thal they do not create words, but sepa- 
rate the correct ones froin such as are incorrect. But what did 
Pataüjeli consider to be the standard of correct Sanskrit : who 
was it that spoke the language correctly, and in whose speech 
were corruptions observable? This is clear from another pas- 
sage at the beginning of the third pada of the first chapter of the 
Mahabhasya. Patañjali interprets the Sūtra wWarear qma: (I. ITI. 1) 
in a manner to yield such a connotative definition of a dhàtu or 
root as this, that a dhatu is that which denotes action or being. 
Then a question is raised, if this is the way to distinguish a root 
why should a list of roots be given; in other words, if we have 
got & connotative definition, a definition by enumeration is not 
wanted. In this case there is a difference of opinion between 
Katyayana and Patanjali, 
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PURV. Ifyou have given a connotative definition now, enu. 
meration should not be made, i. e. à list of roots should not be 
given. 

Srp. It should be made. 

Pury. What for ? 


SID. The enumeration of [the verbal roots] bhū and others 
should be made for the purpose of excluding nouns (Pratipadika) 
and the verbs that begin with armai [ i. e. If the roots are not 
actually enumerated, nouns also which express action or being 
may come under the the connotative definition. In the same way 
it will extend to roots used in ordinary life, which are not Sans- 
krit, such as amma and others ]. 


PURV. What verbs are those which begin with sema? 


SID. amaf, aga and zd. And enumeration should also 
be made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory letters and 
accents of roots may be made known; i.e, that one may know ` 
what the accents and indicatory letters of roots are. It is not 
possibe to know the accents or indicatory letters unless the roots 
are enumerated, [Anubandhas are certain letters attached to 


roots to denote some, conjugational or other peculiarity belonging 
to them ]. 


PURV. Now those roots whose accents are capaple of being 
inferred. č. e., are Sqr, and which have no anubandhas, but still 
are inserted in the list, may be omitted from it. [ i. e. When those 
roots which have the agą® accent are enumerated, 


it may be 
inferred that the rest have the other or sąra accent ] 


SID. Even those should be enumerated in order that armaa 


and others [ i. e., corrupt Sanskrit roots] may be excluded 


Hereupon Pataüjali disagrees with Katyayana and cases 
PAT, No, moate and others will be exc] 
usage of the educated or Sistas is to be follo 
the Sistas must be necessarily referred to i 
for instance, in order to exclude the altered f 
orm 
that are enumerated. For in ordinary life oe of those roots 
and feta for ear. [The sense is, that since Ka em AS Po 
the ussge of the Sistas or educated fee r we follo 
= D e verbs sme, qz 


uded, because the 
wed. This usage of 
D other cases even; 
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and agzi@, and also swf for wit and RR for eft which are not 
used by them, will necessarily be excluded from our connotative 
definition; hence for the purpose of excluding them enumeration 
is not wanted ]. 


Now amaf is a corruption of the Sanskrit amaA, age 
of tad, and agit of aia, X Atm. being replaced by ft Parasm., and 
wa for S9, and fea for zs. These and such other corruptions 
were in use at the time, but Patanjali clearly lays down that they 
were not used by the Sistas or educated people, and therefore 
they belonged to the language of the vulgar. Now all these roots 
are found in the Pali in these very forms, aorta being, how- 
ever, stomata; but the reading in the MSS. and the Benares 
lithographed edition which I have consulted is faulty. So also 
of the corruptions of the word mt given by our author, we find 
mat in Professor Childers's Pali Dictionary, and mm the masou- 
line of mwi. Thus our grammarians recognise one language only, 
the Sanskrit, and these words and forms which are found in the 
Pali they assign to the speech of the vulgar. 


In another passage still we are told more definitely who the 
Sistas were that spoke the Sanskrit language correctly without 
studying Panini’s grammar, and whose usage was the standard 
of correctness. Pànini's Sūtra VI. III, 109, lays down that such 
words as gWtax should be regarded as correct in the form in which 
they are upadista, i.e, used or uttered; the changes in them such 
as the elision, or augmentation, of letters or the alteration of 
their forms do not obey any general rules laid down by him, but 
still the words exhibiting those changes should be taken as cor- 
rect, just as they are used. Now the Pürvapaksin raises the 
question :— 

"PUnv. What is meant by upadista ? 

Srp. Uttered (uged). 

Pury. How does it come to mean that? 


Stp, The root ' dis’ signifies ‘uttering.’ One utters ( uses), 
letters, and says that they are thus upadista. 


pūrv. By whom upadista (uttered or used)? 
Sip, By the Sistas. 
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PuRV. Who are the Sistas ? 
SID. The grammarians. 
PURV. How so? 


SID. The character of a Sista is conferred upon one by the 
knowledge of the science (Sastra): and the grammarians know the 
science [of grammar]. 


PURV. Ifa man is made Sista by the science, and the science 
depends upon a man's being Sista, this is reasoning in a circle. 
An argument in a circle does not hold. [The circle is, one is Sista, 
and consequently an authority in matters of language if he has 
studied grammar; and grammar itself depends on the usage of 
the Sistas.] 

SID. Well, then, the character of & Sista is conferred upon 
one by the country in which he lives and by his conduct. That 
sort of conduct must be associated with residence in Aryàvarta 
alone (lit. that sort of conduct must be in Aryavarta alone). 


PURV. Which is Aryàvarta ? 


SID. The country which is to the east of the Adarsa, west of 
Kalkavana, south of the Himalaya, and north of the Pariyatra, 
Those Brahmans in this country of the Aryas who do not store up 
riches (lit. who keep only so much grain as is contained in a jar), 
who are not greedy, who do good disinterestedly, and who without 
any effort are conversant with a certain branch of knowledge are 
the worshipful Sistas. 

PURV. If, then, the Sistas are an authority as regards lan- 
guage, what function does the Astadhyayi (Panini’s grammar) 
perform ? 

SID. The purpose of the Astadh 


2 yayl is t 
out the Sistas. © enable us to find 


PURV. How is it possible to find o 


ut the Si 
the Astadhyayi ? istas by means of 


SID. A student of the Astàdhyàyi finds a man wh 
studied the book using wordg just as they are i a Ei E 
Astadhyayl He then thinks, “ Verily, this man AONI a 
good luck or innate nature by means of which th aaa 
: vou AS no 
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studied the Astadhyayi, he uses words just as they are taught in 
that book. Verily he knows other words also ” [not taught in the 
Astadhyayi, such as gute]. Thus, the purpose of the Astadhyay! 
is to enable one to find out who is a Sista [in order that he may 
refer to him and learn such words as do not obey the rules laid 
down by Panini, but still are correct]. 


Here then we have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit 
was the vernacular of holy or respectable Brahmans of Aryavarta 
or Northern India, who could speak the language correctly 
without the study of grammar. The corrupt language mentioned 
by Pataüjali which was composed of correct and incorrect words, 
that is, a dialect like the Pali, must, therefore, have been the 
vernacular of the other classes, And this is what you may say 
even with regard to the modern vernaculars. Who is it that 
speaks good or correct Marathi? Of course, Brahmans of culture. 
The language of the other classes is not correct Marathi. The 
word Sista may be translated by “a man of education or culture ;” 
and this education or culture has, since remote times, been almost 
confined to Brahmans. 


Thus the dialects of the Inscriptions of Agoka and the Pali 
were the vernaculars of the non-Brahmanic classes; but a greater 
importance must evidently have been attached to them in the 
times of Asoka than is now assigned to the Marathi of the non- 
Brahmanic classes, since they are used by him in the Inscriptions, 
They are, however, not recognized as independent languages by 
our grammarians who treated them as we treat the Marathi of 
the lower classes; but they were in use and bore the same relation 
to Sanskrit that low Marathi does to high Marathi, the English 
of the lower classes in England to the speech of the higher. And 
the English of the lower classes contains, as we have seen, a 
great many such grammatical forms as “I knowed, " and “you 
says, " along with others that are correct. 


It is on account of the mixture of such correct words and forms 
with others that were incorrect that the Pali was not regarded 
as an independent dialect. The case was different with the 
Prakrits. They assumed a more settled and fixed character, and 
were used over a larger area, and thus came to be considered and 
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treated as separate languages. But the propagators of Buddhism, 
who like all teachers of a new religion, addressed themselves to 
the lower or uneducated classes, soon raised this speech into 
importance. They wrote their religious works init, and in the 
course of time it became their sacred language; but it. is 
unknown in India as an independent tongue. From these 
passages in the Mahabhasya, therefore, it is clear thatit is by no 
means true, as is generally supposed, that Sanskrit had ceased 
to be a spoken language when the Pali arose. The two varieties 
of speech existed side by side; but as education and culture 
retrograded, the number of Sanskrit speakers gradually decreased, 
and the lower variety went on spreading itself over a wider area 
and developed into the Prakrits. 


This contemporaneous existence of the Sanskrit and Pali and 
the Prakrits as the spoken languages of two classes of the 
community explains, and is therefore confirmed by, several facts 
that we noticed before, If, when the Pali arose, Sanskrit became 
a dead language, it could not influence the grammar of the low 
dialects. Though words from a language that has ceased to be 
spoken may be adopted into a spoken dialect, the grammar 
remains intact. Even a living language if it is foreign, does not 
affect it. But we have seen that the gradual disappearance of 
verbal forms is a phenomenon common to both Sanskrit and Pali 
and that the latter derived some grammatical forms from the 
former, which did not possess when they were in the stage 
represented by the Pali. This could not have been the case if the 
two languages, Sanskrit and Pali, had not existed as two varieties 
of the varnaculars of a homogeneous community. 


The fact that Sanskrit words are so greatly corrupted as to 
be difficult of recognition and are set down ag Desyas by the 
native grammarians, while others can casily be traced to their 
original forms, also points to the same conclusion. Those that 
are greatly corrupted were early adopted into the language, and 
removed from subsequent influence. Most of the Stirs that 
exhibit only ordinary changes, are such ag denote elenten tary: 
notions, and must therefore have been adopted as early as those 
of the first sort. But, because they were such elementary words 
they were heard again and again in their original forms us used 
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by the higher classes; and thus a further corruption was prevent- 
ed; and they exhibit only such changes as were necessitated by 
the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers. 


Another fact is the use of Sanskrit for the higher characters 
in the plays, and Prakrit for women and the lower ones. This 
supposes that when the idea first originated, and for a consider- 
able period subsequent to it, though not afterwards—when 
dramatic plays were written more according to rule than with a 
view to exhibit any existing state of things—women and persons 
in a low condition could understand Sanskrit, but not speak it, 
It was the same with Sanskrit then, as it is with Marathi, for 
instance, now. A Citpavan! or Malvanl woman speaks in her 
own dialect when conversing with an educated Marathi but 
understands the standard Marathithat he uses, though she cannot 
speak it herself. And this isthe case everywhere; a person in a 
low condition understands what is said to him by one belonging 
to the higher classes, but cannot himself speak like him, and 
must use his own variety of the language. Thus then at the 
time when the earliest Sanskrit dramatic plays were written, that 
language must have been in vernacular use to such an extent 
as to be intelligible to uneducated persons. And that educated 
dramatic characters do actually speak it, shows that those whom 
they represent used it in real life. Again, the dramas were 
composed to entertain an audience, and were actually acted, If 
the audience did not understand Sanskrit, as well as Prakrit, the 
poet defeated his own purpose by making some of his characters 


speak in that language. 


Sanskrit went on gradually losing ground, the number of those 


-who speak it grew smaller and smaller, and after a time it ceased 


to be used by anybody for the ordinary concerns of life, though 
eveninow Pandits carry on their disputations in it. But at all 
times it has been acting the parent to the vernaculars and adorn- 
ing and enriching them. The ancient Prakrits borrowed every- 
thing from it when it was in vernacular use; but the modern 
Prakrits mostly adopt such words as express abstract notions. 
There is, however, an apparent difference in the manner in which 
the borrowed words were treated by the Prakrits, and are treated 


by the modern dialects. A Sanskrit word when used by 
74 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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a Prakrit-speaking person was changed according to his habits 
of pronunciation ; but in modern times it is preserved in a state 
of purity. This, however, is due to the fact that in modern times 
the educated classes as well as their uneducated brethren, speak 
the vernaculars, and it is the former that pronounce the word 
properly. Butthe latter, and often women belonging to the 
former, corrupt it. Now the Prakrit was, as I have shown, for a 
long time the language of precisely these persons. It is their 
pronunciation that is recorded by the Prakrit grammarians and 
poets. In some provinces in modern times, even the higher classes 
mispronounce the Sanskrit words adopted into the vernaculars, 
and also in reading Sanskrit books. But in the printed books 
the correct orthography is used. 


As I have observed in a previous lecture and at the beginning 
of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers have 
come down to their modern descendants; but not all. The lapse 
of time and other causes have generated other peculiarities, 
Hence a Sanskrit word in these days is not corrupted in exactly 
the same way as in ancient times; and thus we get what are 
called modern Tadbhavas. Thus, then, as the Sindhi and Bengali 
cannot but pronounce Sanskrit Wet as Haw, and the Hindustani 
as Ate, or the average Gujarati, the Sanskrit word Àta ag Hla, and 
aa as Ñq, so did his old Prakrit ancestors, 


It should be borne in mind that the Prakrit corruption of 


Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by their continual 


use for a number of ages, but were due in a good many cases to 


the vocal peculiarities of the men that used them. Most of those 
words that represent only the ordinary changes are words of this 
class; i. e. the corr uptions simply represent, as I have above ob- 
served, the transformation which they underwent in the mouth 
of a Prakrit speaker. At all times Sanskrit words have been 
coming into the popular languages; but in old tj 
pronounced in a manner natural to the men of | 
thus became Prakrit words; and now they are pronounced in 
some cases in the same manner, but in & great many in another, 
and thus they beccme modern Tadbhavas ; while the educated 
. classes often, though not always, pronounce them correctly, and 


mes they. were 
hese times, and 
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thus we have modern Tatsamas. This is the way to account 
for the fact that there are so many pure Sanskrit words in our 
vernaculars, while there were but a few in the old Prakrits; and 
we need not connect their introduction with the expulsion of 
Buddhism and the selfish schemes of the Brahmans, with whioh 
it has nothing to do, as is done by one writer. 


We will now try to form some idea of the chronology and 
historical causes of the several linguistic changes we have noticed. 
The Later or Classical Sanskrit is in the same phonetic condition 
as the Vedic dialect from which it sprang ; and it was for a long 
succession of centuries, spoken by the Indian Aryans. If it was 
80, the corruptions observable in the other variety of speech or 
low Sanskrit, as it may be called, must have been due to the 
vocal peculiarities of another race than that which elaborated 
the Classical from the Vedic Sanskrit. The univeral assimilation 
of conjunct consonants which we observe in the Pali could not 


' have proceeded from the same community that could speak 


Sanskrit with purity. And such an extensive assimilation we 
find in the Italian, which was formed out of the Latin spoken by 
the lower classes of the ancient Roman population by the barbarian 
races that overran the country. As remarked in the opening 
lecture, phonetic corruption is rapid and extensive when one 
race learns and adopts the language of another. The Pali corrup- 
tions, therefore, represent the manner in which a foreign race 
pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryans. And from such history 
as we can glean from Sanskrit Literature, we know that the Aryan 
race when it emigrated to India came in contact with other races. 
After a time some of these were incorporated into the Aryan com- 
munity, and formed its fourth order, known by the name of 
Südras. As long as these Südras were in thoroughly degraded 
condition and remained distinct from the other three orders, their 
speech produced no perceptible effect on that of the latter. But 
after a time this order began to mingle with the rest, principally 
by means of inter-marriages, which must have extensively taken 
place, since some Smrtis or Indian law-books allow them under 
certain circumstances and others prohibit them; so that the 
orthodox belief of learned Pandits at the present day is that the 
Ksatriya and Vaisya orders.do not exist, and that all those who. 
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are not Brahmans are Südras. But there are indications that 
even Brahmanhood did not escape pollution. As this combination 
proceeded, the Sidra corruptions of the language came into pro- 
minence, and after a time such a language as Pali became the 
ordinary speech of the uneducated. By the time of Asoka, we 
may suppose, the so-called Asista or uneducated people, who spoke 
the incorrect, or corrupt language, comprehended among them 
the greater portion of the military, trading, and cultivating 
classes. Professor Childers is of opinion that there are no Desya 
or non-Aryan words in the Pali. But the Prakrits do possess some 
at least; and you will remember that they exhibit other phonetic 
changes of which the chief is the elision of consonants. Up to 
the time of Asoka and even to that of Pataüjali, these phenomena 
are not observable in the popular speech, though they may have 
existed in the speech of the very lowest classes. It, therefore, 
appears that, when this amalgamated community, with Sanskrit 
and Pali as the two forms of speech prevailing among the higher 
and the lower classes, spread over different parts of Northern 
India from the Himalayas to the southern confines of the Maratha 
country, they came in contact in the provinces with other races 
which led to the further corruptions we have been speaking of; 
and thus the Prakrits were formed. These new races while they 


adopted the language of the conquerors gave them a few of their 
own words. 


Pataüjali lived in the middle of the second century before 
Christ and king Asoka in the middle of the third. Between 
Pataijali and Katyayana a petty long time must have elapsed, 
since in the Mahabhasya various readings or emendations in a 
few cases of the Vartikas of the latter are noticed and sometimes 
their interpretations as given by other writers; so that a sort of 
literature must have grown round the V&rtikas. I am, therefore, in- 
clined to accept the popular. tradition which refers Katyayana to 
the period of the Nandas, i.e; to about the first quarter of the 
fourth century before Christ. Now we have seen that in the- 
time of this grammarian the Sanskrit language agsumed 8. 
different form from that it had in that of Panini; and by the 
time of Patanjali very great reverence had come to be paid to 
this last author. For in giving the uses of grammar, the author 
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of the Mahabhasya says that ii is the duty of a Bráhmana to study 
the Vedas along with their Angas or illustrative Sastras; and 
of the six Angas grammar is the chief. Patafijali is not likely to 
yield. this honour to any other than Pànini's grammar. To, 
account for these and some of the other circumstances noticed. 
by Dr, Goldstücker, we must place Panini shout four centuries 
before Katyayana, f. e. refer him to about the 8th century before 
Christ, Yaska must have flourished a short time before him. 
Though the Pali or an idiom very close to it was the language of 
the uneducated classes in the times of Katyayana, Asoka, and 
Patañjali, still its formation must be dated some centuries earlier 
since in its verb it represents what I have called Middle Sanskrit 
or the Sanskrit of Yaska and Panini. Yaéka notices local varieties 
of Sanskrit words and gives one or two instances, but makes no 
allusion to any Apabhramgas or corruptions, though from the 
nature of his work he may be expected to do so; while Katy&yang 
and Patafijali mention them frequently, as we have seen. Even 
if they existed in his time, therefore, they must have been 
insignificant and unimportant, and did not enter into the speech 
of any class of the. Aryam society to any appreciable extent. 
After his time, however, i. e. about the seventh. or sixth century: 
P. C., the elaboration of the Pali, or Low Sanskrit as it might be 
called, began in a decided manner; and the language continued 
to be spoken up to the time of Patañjali. Till then it did not 
specifically assume a Prakrit form though in the Inscriptions of 
Ašoka some of the characteristics of a later Prakrit, the Magadhl, 
were developed, as we have seen, in one province, very likely 
Magadha itself. 
The Prakrits must have begun to be formed about that time, 
but did not then attain any distinctive character; and the 
vernacular speech probably did not finally leave the Pali stage 
till ‘a very ‘long time afterwards. About the time when the 
Inscriptions in the cave-temples were composed, the Pali was, 
as I have stated, & sacred and literary language. The longer and: 
more important of the Inscriptions are therefore in that language. 
But.in a good many of the shorter Inscriptions, especially of pri- 
vate individuals, we have words exhibiting Prakrit characteristics... 


1 Such are qurdtera for poA, ARA for anima, aeaa for 
Reiss, wir for agen, MAPT for RMT, q(éw for wa &o- 
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The growth of the specific Prakrits, therefore, must ‘be ` referred 
to ‘the early ‘centuries’ of the Christain era; and we may 
therefore ‘infer that about the time our first dramatic plays were 
written they were actually the spoken dialects of those classes of 
the people whose representatives use them in those works, 


About the -sixth or seventh century the Apabhraméa was 
developed. in, the country in which the Brajbhasá. prevails in 
modern times ; or, if the speeches in that dialect contained in. the 
fourth act of the Vikramorvaslya were really composed by Kali- 
dasa, which, as remarked in a former lecture, we have the gravest 
reasons for doubting, its growth must be assigned to a somewhat 
earlier period. Dandin mentions the Apabhraméa, and a good 
many verses fiom his Kàvy&dar$a are found in Vamana’s 
Alamkàravrtti; and if this be the same Vamana that lived at 
ihe court of Jayaplda, king of Kasmir, who reigned from: 751. 
A. C. to 782 A. C., Dandin must have flourished before the eighth. 
century. 


The Modern vernaculars seem to have begun to sssume a 
distinotive character about the tenth century. In the' Copper : 
Plate Inseription containing the name of Bhaskaracarya, dated 
1128 Saka or 1206 A. C., which I ones mentioned before, Marathi 
appears in its specific character, and so also doés Hindi in the’ 
work of Cand, who flourished about the same time, 


4 * * ] Š 
* * q * 


And now, gentlemen, I close. It was impossible in the course 
of these lectures to do justice to the subject without entering into 
matters which are not interesting, except to those who have 
already paid some attention to it. Besides, the subject was wide 
and I was compelled to compress a great many facts into a small 
space, but in spite of this, and though I frequently. omitted large 
Portions of what I had written, the lectures were long AES 
Tam, therefore, obliged to you for the honour you have: done ner 
by your: presence here, notwithstanding these drawbacks, a à 
thanks are specially due to those who have attendee Se nee 
throughout. : Saeco course: 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Abl.=Ablative 

Absol. = Absoluti ve 

Acc.=Accusative 

Ait, = Aitareya 

Ap., Apabhr., Apbhr., 
Apabhramsa 

Ath. Pr.=Atharva Pratisakhya 

Atm. =Atmanepada 

B.=Bengali 

Brah.=Brahmana 

Cit. — Citpavani 


Corp. Insc. Ind.— Corpus Inseri- 


ptionum Indicarum 
Dat. = Dative 
Dh. = Dhauli 
Dial. = Dialect 
Fem.=Feminine 
G., Guj.=Gujarati 
Gen. =Genitive 
Goan. =Goanese 
ii. = Hindi 
Imper.=Imperative 
Ind. St.=Indische Studien 
Instr. =Instrumenital 
Intr.—Intransitive 
Jian. =J fanesvari 
Karh. =Karhada or Karhada 
Kh. = Khalsi 
Loc. =Locative 
M., Mar.=Marathi or Marathi 
Mah., Mahr.= Maharastri 
Mal.=Malvani or Malvani 
Masc.= Masculine 
Mod. = Modern 


Apbr. = 


Neut. = Neuter 
Nom.=Nominative 
O.=Oriya or Oriya 
Obl. =Oblique 
P.=Panjabi or Panjabi 
Pan. =Panini 


Parasm. =Parasmaipada 


Part. =Participle 
Per. or Pers.=Person 
Pl.=Plural 

Pot.= Potential. 


TO 


P. p. p. = Past Passive Participle 


T» 


Pr.= Prakrit 


| Pres. —- Present 


Pūrva. = Pürvapaksin 
Rv. =Reveda 
S. = Sindhi or Sindhi 
Samh. =Samhita 
Sat. =Satapatha 
Saur. = Sauraseni 
Sid. = Siddhantin 
Sing.= Singular 
Sk.= Sanskrit 
St.=Standard 
Tad.=Tadbhava 
Tait. — Taittiriya 
Term.-— Termination 
Tr.=Transitive 
Tulasi. =Tulasidas, 
or Tulsidasa 
Vaj. Pr.=Vajasaneyi 
khya 


Voc. = Vocative 
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Allahabad, edicts of the King Agoka 
found inscribed on columns which 
exist at, p. 313. 


Anusvüra, pp. 297, 303, 314, 355, 268, 
' 869, 394, 459, 477, 482, 515, 517 531, 
532, 534, 547. 
Anvüde$a, p. 302. 
Apabhramsa, a dialect, pp. 321, 322f., 
327, 342, 369, 370, 373, 375, 415, 442, 
` 4"4£, 509f, 520, 525, 528, 529, 532, 
553, 560; A. according to Dandin 
the language of Abhiras (cowherds) 
p.321; A. dialect showing further 
decay in Prakrits; its position in 
Indian Prakrits, p. 362; a speci- 
men of A. and its Sanskrit equiva- 
lent, p. 363; the same translated 
into English ; its phonology illustra- 
ted, p. 364; its declension shows its 
further decay, p. 365f.; pronouns in 
it, p. 370; its verb, p. 371; forms of 
future in, p. 373; addition of suffix 
very common in A. and Prakrit, 
. p.420f.; fti in A. from Pali jr and Sk. 
fena p. 476; forms of A. present in 
the older Hindi poets, e.g. in Tula- 
sidisa’s Ramayana, p. 489; pro- 
nouns in A. and the Prakrit are the 
same, p. 908f; A.s or corruptions 
not alluded to by Yaska, p.989; the 
date of A., 6th or 7th century A. D. 
p. 990. 


Arabic, words of A. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 
Ardhamagadhi, pp. 323, 326. 


Aryas, settled in the country known 
as Brahmavarta and Kuruksetra, 
formed a consolidated community, 
in which aboriginal or alien race 


was incorporated, and the language 
of this race was the Pali; the con- 
solidated community spread east- 
wards and southwards, met other 
alien races, words in the Pali stage 
further being corrupted into the 
forms we find in Prakrits, p. 338; A. 
conquered the Aborigines, p. 362. 


Aryan, Aryan or Indo-European, one 


of the three families into which the 
languages of the civilized nations of 
the word have been divided, tho’ 
other two being the Semitic, and the 
Turanian, p. 257; A. characteristic 
of the dialect, p. 344; A. people, 
p.563; A. words and forms preserved 
ina pure condition by Lithuanian 
peasants, p.966; only one A. com- 
munity or tribe may have migrated 
toIndia, p.567; A. but non-San- 
skritic element inthe Prakrits, 
p. 567f. 


A$oka, the Buddhist king of Patali- 


putra in Magadha, 3rd Century B. C. 
pp. 312, 319, 558, 588; his Inscrip- 
tions—five different versions of the 
edicts of ASoka.have been discover- 
ed on rocks in different parts of the 
country 8t Girnar, near Junagad in 
Kathiawar, at Dhauli in Kattak, at 
Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Af- 
ghanistan, at Jaugad near Ganjam 
in the Northen Circars and at Kha- 
lsi near Masuri in the Himalayas ; 
another at Babhra in Rajputana: 
the Girnar dialeot is very much like 
the Pali, that of Dhauli, Ganjam 
and Khalsi is a later Prakrit 
called Magadhi; specimen of Gir- 
nar edict, pp. 312,313f.; peculiarities 
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of the dialect discussed, p. 314, spo- 
cimens of other versions, p. 315; 
these edicts were first drawn in the 
king's dialect but were translated 
into the dialect of east province, 
p.316; tho writers of these expressly 
mentioned in them, p. 317 ; the Pra- 
krits spreading about the time of 
A$oka, p. 338; peculiarities of A.'s 
Inscriptions, pp.338, 373; their Ortho- 
graphy, pp. 567, 583. 

Assimilation of consonants defined, 
p. 278; its different causes, p. 340. 


Atmanepada, pp. 308, 310 f., 354, 483, 
$05, 


Avadha, same as Ayodhya, p. 376. 


Avadhi, dialect of tho province of 
Avadha or Ayodhya, p. 376. 


Ayodhya, p. 488. 


Babhra, p. 315. 
Bahlika or Balk, p. 345. 


Bengali, a dialect, pp.375, 409, 475; X of 
Sk. pronounced as T, p. 280; the 
largest number of Sanskrit words 
found in B. p.388; B. vernacular 
utterance the weakest, Hindi and 
Panjabi the strongest p. 445; B. 
terminations, p.478; B. and Oriya 
terminations, p. 484; D. occupying a 
middle position between Marathi on 
the one hand and the four Apabhram- 
$a or Sauraseni languages on the 
other, p. 511; reasons of the absence 
of oblique forms in Bengali and 
Oriya, p. 518 f. ; future tense of these 
two, p. 553. 


Bhàva, the thing signified by the base, 
p. 500. 
Bhilsa, p. 316. 


Bhojapuri, a dialect, p. 376; a district, 
p. 395. 

Bihar p. 376 ; B. and Mithila provinces, 
p. 395. 


Brahmana, pericd of B. literature,p.273; 
Deccan or Maharastra B.s' way of 


pronouncing 3. as Y, p. 454; Konkani 
B.s, p. 552; B.s set themselves to 
construct a sacred language, p. 563 f. 


Brajabhasa or dialect, pp. 362, 405, 419, 


501, 516, 590; the old Aryan ten- 
dency of pronouncing the diphthongs 
somewhat exaggerated in, p. 406; B. 
prevailing in the country near Ma- 
thura, p. 376; N, corrupted to & in, 
p. 493 ; its real use, p. 509. 


Buddhists, p. 318 ; their sacred langu- 


age the Pali, p. 316 ; the propagators 
of Buddhism addressing themselves 
to uneducated classes, p. 584 ; intro- 
duction of Sanskrit words in Verna- 
culars need not be connected with 
the expulsion of Buddhism and the 
selfish schemes of Brahmans, p. 587. 


Cases, dative Ñ a remnant of Skr. UT 


and Pr. gr DP. 477; mat or "Wü 
forms oflocative in Gujarati, Sindhi 
and Hindi; accusative and dative 
terminations in various dialects, 
p. 525f.; arts, NA: and gx: original 
instrumental plurals became adverbs 
or prepositions, p, 529; ZAA, 
SMTA etc. called cognate accusa- 
tives which resemble such ones in 
English as “runa race,” “walk a 
walk", “die a death” etc. p. 576. 

Cerebrals, dentals following a Xin Sk. 
word, changed to celebrals in Pali, 
Pp. 282, 286. 

Chinese, all the dead Aryan languages 
are in synthetic condition, while the 
Chinese in analytic stage, p. 249. 

Citpavani dialect used by Brahmans 
only, p. 375; various forms in this 
dialect, p.483 and n.; C. and Goanese 
People, p.551; C, or Malavani woman, 
her practice, p. 985. 

Compounds, Dvandva, Tatpurusa Kar- 
madhārya, etc., p. 497, P 

Consonants, p. 279f ; how semi-vowels 

» ^» pronounced, p. 280; Marathi 


Dento-Palatals - "u$ E 
NE h un- 
known to Pali, M = 
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Derivations of words in Vornaoulars, 
pp. 534, 539, 544. 

De$ya (non-Sanskrit) words pp. 360, 
361, 362, 387, 561; their definitions, 
p. 987; Sk. words greatly corrupted 
set down as D. by native gramma- 
rians, p. 584f. 


Dhauli in Kattak, pp. 319, 313, 315. 


Dialects, inferior d.s used by drama- 
tic writers, p. 327 ; d.s not possossing 
cerebral %, p. 331; difforont dinloots 
of Vernaculars, p. 375 f.; spooimons 
of eight dialects of the soveral langu- 
ages, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Pan- 
jabi, Hindi, Braj, Bengali and Oriyi 
with English translations, p. 377f.; 
foreign element used in dialeots prin- 
cipally in political mattors, p. 388; 
four modern dialocts, viz. G. S. P. and 
H. as the representativos of tho old 
Saurasoni, the dialect of tho country 
about Mathurā, p. 570. 


Doha or Copai, motro in 
Braj, p. 363. 


Hindi or 


Education, an agency arrosting tho 
progress of decay in tho use of lan- 
guage, p. 292. 

English ancestors of modern T. and 
Germans separated from thoso of 
the Hindus in pre-historic agos, 
p. 337. 


Gandhara or Afghanistan, p. 345, 
Ganjam, in Northern Circars, p, 614, 
Garhawal p. 476; G. dialect, Ibid, 
Gathas, p. 218; Buddhistic G.a, p, 503, 
Germans, the most predominant of all 
the nations in philological studias, 
p. 246 ; Ga, pp. 991, 969, 566, 
Girnar, near Junagad in Kathinwar, 
p. 212. 
Goanese, dialect in Goa, pp, 41h, AMT, 
G, and Malvani, pp, h21, hA, 
225; heir way of declension p, BATE; 
sasir forms in Yerngoulers, p, hilt, 


$95 


Gotamiputra (King), hia caves, p. 316; 
style of his oharters abounding in 
long compounds, p. 317, 

Grammar, its funotion, p. 570. 

Greek language, pp, S71, 575. 

Gujarati language or dialoot, pp, 303, 
375, 388, 472; G., Hindi and Panjabi 
dialoots, pp. 305, 48d ; extract (rom 
Ga p. 878; G. people give a ahort 
sound to vowels, p. 3956, ; onrelons 
about  pronunolntlon, dta — onuse, 
p.399f.; thoy have similar vooal organa 
in somo rospeots to those of thelr 
Pali and. Prakrit anoontora, p. 400 ; 
GA. torminations, p, 477 ;. past. parti- 
olplos in G., p, 497 ; oblique forma in 
Ch, PLG; oblique onnon in C. p, 5171 
C. people cannot pronouneo ù or , 
p. 500, 


Hindi dialoot, pp, 302, 375, 388, 475 ; old 
and now, p. 303; many dinlocts of HL, 
Mownri, Mnrwarl, p, 7f, ; 
grammationl — ntruoturo of M, 
idonticn! with that of Urdu spoken 
by Mussalmans, p, 977; I., people 
p. 472; I, torminntions, p, 47a; 
nbsolutivon in H., p, 601; oblique form 
in 11. 510; dorivative of the root W 
expromsou gonitive relations in PL, 
p. 548f, 


LLU 


India, position of I, in the intellego» 
tual nations of the world, p, 241; 
the original home of the sailantiflo 
philology, p, 244 ; Ta p, 430; oontral 
and southern L, p, ddfnt; Indian 
tinooint method of atudy of philology: 
p. 245; 1, Grammarians do not give 
us the inventions of their own 
bralna, iti ronson, p, 270, 

Indo-Garmanio languages, p. h T. 

Infinitiva of purpose, in the vornaun 
lira, p, 802, 

Insoriplion, in Mavathi, Banabrit, ita 
daia, p,4üH; in iha savatemplus 
p, HN; enppersplate. EDnssripelon in 
Marathi datod Liun Hala ur 308A. 0, 
fi, RUN, 

Iialian, laine, p. SAY, 
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Jaina, p. 319; literary works, p. 321f.; 
Ardhamagadhi, sacred language of 
the Jainas. p. 322. 


Junnar, p. 316. 


Kacchi, a dialect, p. 375. 
Kanhori (caves ) p. 316. 
Kanoji, a dialect p. 376. 


Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Afgha- 
nistan, p. 313. 


Karla (caves), p. 316. 


Kashmir, kings of, p. 321 ; K. language, 
p. 975. 


Khalsi, near Masuri in tho Himalayas, 
p. 313. 


Khandeshi, a mixture of Marathi and 
Gujarathi, p. 376. 

Kumaon district, p. 376 ; Kumaoni dia- 
leot, ibid, 


Lag, to adhere, to stick, the old Skr. 
root, forms derived from it, p. 531. 


Language, primary laws 'of develop- 
ment and growth of language, p. 248; 
use of falso analogies in the history 
of the growth of language, p. 253f,; 
generalisation of grammatical forms, 
p.294; L.s of the world divided 
into three branches, Aryan or Indo- 
European, Semitic and Turanian and 
their different branches, p. 257; 
living L.is one used by people gene- 
rally, p. 275; science of L., its possi- 
bility, p. 276; law of analogy in 
simplifying grammar of the L.,p.374; 
oblique forms (Samàünya rüpas) in 
various L.s. p. 513f., laws of change, 
development, growth, or corruption, 
the bases of the growth of a L, 
p.965; what is meant by L., its rea- 
sons ibid; L.s of Europe, p. 574f; 
modern L.s not allowing Hiatus, 
examles, p. 575. 


Latin, language, pp. 561, 571, 575, 587. 
Lithuanian peasants, pp. 566, 567. 


‘of $. 


Magadha, a country, pp. 312, 315.. 
Magadhi, language, pp. 320, 323, 326, 


327, 589,; its contents, p. 313; its 
peculiaritios, p. 343f; reduction of 
all the sibilants by Bengalees to 
the palatal 3T point to their being 
doscendants of the old M.s, p. 511. 


Mahirastri, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 323, 


27, 335, 344, 348, 439, 469, 472, 561; 
its literature very extensive - and 
valuable, p,391; difference between 
M. and Sauraseni, pp. 325f., 328. 510; 
process of pronouncing the words in 
M.is not slow, p. 336; Skr. second 
person plural 3 becomes & in the 
M. and 4 in the Sauraseni, p. 354,, 


Mahomedans or Mussalmans, p. 377, 
Malvan distriot, p. 375. 


Malvani, dialect, ( author's native 


tongue) pp. 379, 417, 515; pronuncia- 
tion of v, sip in M, p. 395. 


Manshera in Punjab, sixth version of. 


Agoka’s edicts, p. 313n. 


Maratha country, p. 588. 
Marathi language, pp. 244, 375, 388, 


417; distinction between M. and 
Gujarati, p. 286; words in M. pas- 
sage compared with those in Sans- 
krit, p. 386; general rule re, change 
of R io Zin Mp. 446; M. is the 
direct daughter of the old Mahara- 
Stri of the grammarians, p. 469; 
formation of nouns of three genders 
in M., p. 476; M. terminations, ibid ; ’ 
augmented nouns in 3T in M., ibid ;' 
two forms for the old present in M. 


, 482; imperative terminations in M., 


p. 487; past tense in M., p. 495 ; the 
same by a-i- in M., p. 496; this 
© of the past tense in M. itraced to 
Skr. q, p. 497; past participles in 
M. ibid; instances from M. dialect,’ 
p. 498; absolutive in M. formed by 
EHE 34, the same as Mabarastri : 
DT p. 501; Past passive perticiples 
ek a 7 in M, p. 510f.; M. verbs 
d ed from the Prakrit and not 
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from the Apabhrathsa forms, p. 511; 
M. the modern representative of the 
old Maharastri, ibid; the oblique 
forms in M., 518f., 521; peculiarities 
of cases in M., p. 586; origin of M. 
E7, p. 537; different derivations of 
M., ibid; derivation of M. 
"I-*f[-*; M. genitive terminations, 
p.539f.; objections to derivation of 
‘er, from Skr. past participle 
P7, p. 541f; termination Ft, $R, 
p. 943f; declension of M. Present, 
p. 546f.; M. forms in vernaculars 
p. 950f; declension of future in M., 
‘p. 556; Brahmans of culture speak 
"correct M., p. 583. 


Matra, pp. 289, 290, 330, 404. 


Nada, vocal sound or intonated breath, 
its formation, pp. 250, 279, 281, 332, 
334, 339. 

Nanaghat, p. 316. 


Nasik, p. 316; N. cave inscriptions, 
p. 338. 

Nepal, p. 345 ; Nepali language, p. 375. 

Nouns, duals of both N.s and verbs 
unnecessary, p. 295 ; masculine nouns 
in § and 3, pp. 298, 346£.; the same 
in F in pali, ibid.; the same ending 
in a consonant, p.299£; N.s. in *T 
abundant in Sk., pp.303, 397f.; mas. N.s 
in R, AL, AL, WW, AA, eto. p. 347, 
unaugmented feminine nouns, p. 479. 


Objects, names of, not simply conven- 
tional, p. 254, 

Oriyà (or Oriyi) dialect pp. 375, 377, 
388,475 ; O. terminations, p. 478; and 
Bengali forms in the vernacular, 
p. 553. 


Paisaci, a dialect, ( Culika O.) pp.320, 
.921, 323, 324, 328, 332, 345, 472; its 
peculiarities, p. 344; way of speak- 
ing by lower classes, p. 454. 

Pali, a dialect, pp. 304, 344, 346, 347, 
949, 350, 352,.353, 354, 388f.; P. the 


earliest of Prakrit dialects. and 
almost as much studied as’ Sanskrit, 
p. 246; P. the sacred language of the 
Buddhists when it was introduced, 
p.276; peculiarities of consonants 
eto. in P., pp. 279,285 ; some conjun- 
cts in P. p. 286; .P. ZI or 8I 
for vl, ibid, consonantal changes, 
pp.286-288,291; vowel ohanges.pp.288- 
290; two-fifths of Pali vocabulary 
are composed of pure Sanskrit words, 
pp. 292, 571; defect in pronunciation, 
p. 293; instances of alien people in 
the P. language, ibid; grammar of 
the P, dialect, p. 294: its process of 
simplification, p. 295 ; false analogies 
extensive in P.. ibid;  prinoipal 
points of P. grammar, p. 296; neu- 
ter nouns in P., p. 301; strong incli- 
nation to obliterate difference 
between cases, p. 304; law of false 
analogies or generalisation in the 
formation of the P., ibid; verbs in 
P. p. 305f, 307f; other cases and 
moods in P., p. 308; Atmanepada 
terminations in P., p. 309; use 
of the present in P., p..310; 
temporal augment 4 often omitted 
in Pali, p.311; Pali or Prakrit in- 
scriptions, p. 316; P. a literary and 
Sacred language by the time of Go- 
tamiputra, p. 317 ; changes in the P. 
due to the cireumstances and vocal 
peculiarities of a foreign race, p. 330; 
phonetic changes common to P. and 
Prakrit, ibid; dual and dative case 
wanting in P., p. 345; A and g of 
Prakrit unknown to the P., p. 354; 
P.anearlier stage in the language 
than Prakrits, p. 358; use of these 
two, p. 359f. ; relations between Pali, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and modern Verna- 
culars, pp. 598f. ; extract from Pali, 
Dictionary, p. 570 ; Pali not derived 
from Sk, but independent corruption 
of the lost Aryan speech; P. how- 
ever in a decidedly later stage than 
Skt., ibid ; P. not fit to be an inde- 
pendent dialect, p.571f ; existence 
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of P. at the time of Agoka, p.584; 
reasons why P. not regarded as in- 
dependent, ibid; P. becoming the 
ordinary speech of the uneducated, 
p.588; tho elaboration of the Pali 
orlow Sanskrit began in a decided 
manner about the seventh or sixth 
century, B. C, p. 589. 

Panjabi, a dialect, pp. 375, 377, 388, 
405, 472, 475; oblique form in P., 
p. 516; P. terminations, p. 577, 


Parasmaipada, pp. 300, 306, 308, 310f. ; 
difference between P. and Atmane- 
pada roots, p. 492, 

Parsis ( people ), p. 388. 

Pütaliputra, p. 315. 

Persian, words of P. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 

Phonetic decay, as in change of H*4 to 
ni or Ñ etc. p. 249; P. corruptions, 
p. 278f.; tho principle which guides 
the P. change is the economy of ef- 
fort, p.292; P. corruption rapid when 
one race learns the language of 
others, p. 587. 


Prakrits, pp. 267, 336; latter P.s re- 
present the third stage in the deve- 
lopment of Sanskrit, p. 312; how 
Sanskrit reduced to the P. form, 
p.320; Arşa Prükrta, p. 322; these P.s 
used in dramatic plays, p. 323; pho- 
netic changes common to Pali and 
P.s, pp.330, 333; P.s whether genuine 
dialects or creation of Pandits, 
p. 336 ; principle of economy of exer- 
tion in P.s, ibid; elision of consonants 
in P.s, p. 337 ; P.s about the time of 

' ASoka, p. 338; dissimilation of P.s 
defined, p. 340f.; vowel and conso- 
nant changes in P.s, pp. 341, 342; 
P.s introduced anusvàra and hence 
tendency to speak through the nose, 
p. 843; MaharBstri principle P., 
pp. 344, 469 ; grammar of P.s, p. 345f.; 
grammaticalforms in P.s, pp. 346- 
357; uniformity and simplicity in 
the grammar of the language, p. 357; 
P.s resemble the Sk. in the last 


stage of its development; 'p.359; 
P.s and Apabhrarhéa dialects, p. 374; 
many forms in Vernaculars are com- 
binations or adaptations of P. forms, 
p.389; observation of the P. gram- 
marians not perfect, p. 469; Future 
of P.s, p. 493; P. forms in Vernacu- 
lars, p. 508; P.s descended from 
Sanskrit, p.559; Sanskrit play writers 
of later ages used P. for their in- 
ferior characters, ibid ; Desya words 
in P.s found in the vernaculars, 
p.561; P.s becoming literary dialects 
as Sanskrit before them, p. 562; P.s 
assuming a settled character, 
p.583£; the growth of the specific P. 
in the early centuries of the Chris- 
trian era, pp. 589, 590, 

Priyadargin (King) in A$oka edicts 
p. 314. 

Pronouns and their declension, pp.302, 
341f., 342, 350, 370. 


Purbi, a dialect, p. 376. 


Races, some preserving their speech 
in a pure form, p. 252. 


Rewa, State of, Rewai dialect, p. 376. 
Rgveda-Samhita, p. 258. 


Sakari, p. 324, 


Salsetti, a dialect, p. 375; S. discrict, 
p. 533. 


Simanyartpa or oblique forms, pp. 518, 
519, 523, 594f. 


Sanskrit, its importance even to this 
day,p. 244; S. more ancient than 
Prakrits, ibid; now preserved in 
books and used by learned men, ibid; 
Sanskrit philology in the hands 
of Europeans, p. 245; three varieties 
of S., p. 258 ; Vedio S., p, 260f ; Classi- 
cal S., pp. 262f, 264f, 266; S. litera- 
ture, pp. 267, 273; new dialects arose 
from 8. when corrupted, pp. 276, 277 ; 
S. assigned to respectable men of 
education and women of holy order 
in dramas, P. 323; S. was a living 
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language when Pali and Prakrits 
came into existence, pp. 359; S. 
and De$ya words, p. 362; many S. 
words.in Marathi, pp. 386, 387; S. 
conjugational distinction lost in 
Prakrits, p. 481; S. imperative in 
respectful solicitation, p. 490; Sk. 
roots, p. 498, 500; S. older than dia- 
lects, p. 564 ; their contemporaneous 
development an impossibility, p.569; 
words in Pali compared with those 
of S., p. 570; Middle S., p. 574; S. has 
the most perfect grammarians in 
the world, p.575; corruption ofS. 
p. 577 ; classical S. literature, p. 578 ; 
S. the refined language of the learn- 
ed, p. 581, 583; S. and Pali existing 
side by side, p. 584; S. spoken lang- 
guage when Pali arose, ibid ; S. well 
understood but not well spoken by 
lower classes, pp. 585, 587; chrono- 
logy and historical causes of the 
several linguistic changes, p. 587 ; S. 
of Yaska and Panini, p. 589 

Sauraseni, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 324, 
827, 329, 335, 344, 348, 354, 355, 356, 
357, 472, 510, 561; S. the language of 
the refined people, p. 320; its use, 
p. 323; S. and allied languages, 
p. 332 ; its peculiarities, p. 343; S. 
forms of the Future, p. 372; S, close- 
ly following Apabhrihga, p. 973. 

Sawantwadi, pp.375, 505. 

Semitic, one of tbe three languages of 
the civilised nations, p. 257. 

Sindhi, a dialect, pp. 375, 388, 475; 
Arabic and Persian elomentsin $S., 
p. 988; S. M. and H, literature 
p. 474; S. terminations p. 477 ; abso- 
lutive in S., p. 501; oblique forms in 
S., p. 515f; S. forms in vernaculars, 
pp. 549f; 550. 

Sramanas p. 314. 

Sri and Sarasvati hostile to each 
other constantly, p. 241. 

Stage, analytic, defined p. 249, 


Style, nominal, pp. 264, 266, 565; as 
opposed to verbal or fluent one, 


p. 929. 


Sudras, pp. 587, 588. 
Suffix, pp. 300, 420. 
‘Svarita, ( accent ) p. 342, 


Svāsa, its formation p. 250f; (simple 
breath) p. 279; S. pp. 281, 284, 286. 


Tadbhava words, pp. 360, 387,:388, 496, 
523, 527, 586. 

Taddhita, pp. 267, 568. 

Tatsama words, pp. 387, 388,499, 502, 
523, 587, 

Tenses, Present, Imperative, etc. 
moods and tense terminations, p. 306f. 

Terminations, p.256 ; nominal T., its 
different forms, pp. 351, 474, 482f. 

Teutonic languages, pp. 337, 344. 

Teutons ( people ), p. 345. 

Thanesvar, p. 338, 


Turanian, one of the three languages 
of civilised nations, p. 257. 


Udatta ( accent ) p. 342. 


Una, the one absolutive termination 
in Marathi, p. 510. 


Usavadata (king ), p. 316, 


Vedic language, its chief characteri- 
Stic, p. 208f., declension of V. nouns 
ibid; V. Sanskrit now obsolete, 
p. 260f.; obsolete words in V. hymns, 
ibid ; V. studies, p. 269; V. and middle 
Sanskrit, p. 294; V. forms, p. 304f.; 
V. syntax, p. 501; V. hymns, p. 563; 
V. dialects, ibid; V. period, p. 567; 
V. stage, p. 570; V. and olassical 
Sanskrit p. 573, 587. 

Vengurla, p. 505, 

Verb, p. 352f.; V. in Apabhrarhsa,p.971f.; 
verbal style, p. 264; Verbal forms 
pp. 545, 574. 

Vernaculars, modern V.s. in the pre- 
Sent speech, pp. 247, 375; their clas- 
Sification, p. 375 ; detailed examina- 
tion of V., p. 381f.; examination 
of V.s into three branchess, p. 389 
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V.s derived from Prakrits, p. 997; 
date of modern V.s coming into 
prominence, p. 590; modern Ve 
pronunciation, law of accentuation 
p.412f.; causal roots in V.pp.490,504f; 
Skr. dentals ohanged to cerobrals in 
V.s, p. 450f.;; mode of Northern V.s of 
India, p. 469; local tendenoies exhi- 
bited by the speakers of V.s, p. 472; 
pronouns in V.s, p. 479f; verbs eto. 
in V.s, pp. 481, 495, 500, 502, 503; 
absolutive in V.s, p. 501f; causes of 
V.s, p.512; one chief and import- 


index ii 


ant source of the modern case affi- 
xes overlooked by V. philologists ; 
origin of € in V. terminations,p.532f,: 
ablative terminations in V.s, p. 536 ; 
derivation of 77 in V.s, in: Guja- 
rati, p.939; another way of pos- 
session in V.s, p. 940; another de- 
rivation of the V.s, “T” p. 542; 
future tense of V.s, p.559; V.s and 
Prakrits, p. 559; poculiaritios of 
modern V.s, Sanskrit and Prakrits 
p. 560. 


Visarga, pp. 297, 300, 301. 


INDEX II 
INDEX OF OBSOLETE SANSKRIT WORDS 


Anirviha, celibacy, p. 263. 


Anvavasarga, allowing one his own 
Way, p. 271. 


Anvaje-kr, to strengthen, p. 27). 
Abhividhi, including, p. 271. 
Abhresa, equitableness, p. 271. 


Asas, and Ebhih, Nominative plural 
and Instrumental terminations gone 
out of use, p. 262, 


Adesa, command, p. 257. 


Upajana, augment, p. 263. 

Upade$&ya glàyantah, unable to teach, 
p. 263. 

Upabandha, augment, p. 263. 

Upāje-kr, to strengthen, p. 271. 

Upeksitavya, finding or observing, 
p. 263. 

Utsafjana, throwing up, p. 271. 


Urdhvagosam Susyati, withers stand- 
ing, p. 271. 


Kanehan, to fulfil one's longing, p. 271. 
Karman, signification, p. 263. 


Gaves, looking for a cow, p. 255. 


* Caksas, the reach of sight, p. 261. 
Celaknopam vrstah ( Namul), rained 
till the clothes were wet, p. 271. 


Duhitr, a daughter, one that milks 
COWS, p. 204. 


Namakarana, a nominal termination, 
p. 263, 

Niravasita, excommunicated, p. 271. 

Nivacane-kr, to be silent, p. 271. 

Nivrttisthina, weak terminations, 
p. 263. 

Naighantuka, subordinate, p. 263. 


Pitr, the father, 
p. 254. 

Prthvi, the earth, that which is broad, 
p. 254. 

Pratyavasana, eating, p. 271. 


one who protects, 


Bilma, variety, p. 263. 
Brahmanavedath Bhojayati (Namul), 


feeds every Brahmana that he finds, 
p. 271. 


Bhanu, the sun, that which shines, 
p. 204, 


Manohan, to fulfil one's longing, p.271. 
Yatho, as to, p. 263, 


Sisiksa rajyena, 
, Sovereignty, p. 263, 
Srudhi, hear, p. 262, 


invested with 


Svakarana, marrying, p. 271. 
Svaposar pusnati (Namul), supports 
by his own means, p. 271, 


—— ee 
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Agastya, p. 545. 
Arjuna, p. 508, 532, 533. 
A$oka, (tree), p. 378. 


Indra, pp. 255, 569. 


Kadamba, (tree), p. 379. 
Kanha, ( Krsna ), p. 477. 


Kama, ( God of Love), pp. 362, 526. 


Kanha, (Krsna), 535. 
Krsna, pp. 379, 499. 


Krsnacanda, same as Krsna, p. 582. 


Kaikayi, p. 527. 


Ganga, p. 364. 
Gandharvas, p. 532. 
Gajendra, p. 255. 
Ganapati, p, 504. 
Govardhana, p. 535. 
Govinda, p. 499. 


J&naki, p. 529. 
Tretáyuga, p. 544. 


Devaki, p. 533. 
Devadamana, (God), p. 379. 


Naga, p. 570. 
Narada, pp. 486, 542. 
Nidàna, p. 570. 
Nirvana, p. 278, 


Parvati, pp. 489, 494. 
Pütanà, p. 533. 


Bibhisana, p. 541, 
Brhaspati, p. 569, 
Brahmé, pp. 498, 543. 


Bharata, p. 486. 
Bharadvàja, p. 942. 


Mahe$a, p. 487. 
Madhava, p. 503, 504. 
Manavendra, pp. 255. 
Muni, p. 490. 


Yo$odà, p. 533. 


Raghunatha, p. 529. 

Raghupati, p. 486. 

Raghuvira, p. 544. 

Rati, (Goddess of Love), p. 526. 
Radha, p. 489. 

Rama, pp. 486, 529, 530, 542, 545. 
Rukmini, p. 532. 

Rudra, p. 529. 


Laksmi, p. 329. 


Vajra, p. 379. 
Varuna, p. 261. 


Sarhkara, p. 542. 
Sarhbhu, p. 485, 545. 
Sarngadhara, p. 932. 
Saligrama, p. 504, 
Siva, p. 489, 544, 
Sivatirtha, p. 364. 


Sati, p. 489. 
Sanaka, p. 499. 
Sarasvati, p. 329. 
Sita, p. 542. 
Sudàma, p. 544. 


Hanumat, p. 488. 
Hari, p. 504, 
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Atthakatha, commentary by Buddha- 
ghosa on the Dhammapada, p. 276. 
Atharva-PrütiSakhya, p. 288n1; Ath- 

arvaveda, pp. 269, 273. 
Alamküravrtti of Vàmana, p. 590. 
Astüdhàüyi of Panini, p. 582f. 


Rgveda, tho rks in it referred to, I. 1. 
2) 7 Oy ik 095, Lew wd, 9/8209 TI, 
12. 4; VT. 56. 1; VIL. 86. 3; X. 14.2; 
44. 6, pp. 259, 273. 


Ekanatha, p. 499, 


Aitareya Brühmana, roferences to, 
II. 2, 11; III. 9, 23, 26; IV. 8; V. 14; 
VII. 13, 14, 16; VIII. 7, 28, 24, 
pp. 245n, 262, 263; A.B., p. 261; its 
style, p. 264. 


Kanada, p, 275. 
Kanhadade Prabandha, p. 477. 


Kabira, poet and saint, his works his 
Ramaini and Sakhis, pp. 377, 497, 498, 
509, 516, 532, 541, 543. 


Katantra, p. 320 


Katyáyana, the grammarian, p. 245 ; 
his Vartikas or notes on Piàpini's 
Sütras,p. 265; change in Sanskrit 
after the period elapsed between the 
Brahmanas and Yaska borne witness 
to by K.; Patahjali's discussion of a 
Vartika in K., p. 267f; Vedic verbal 
forms become obsolete in his time, 
participles occupying their place, 
pp. 270, 271; K. lived when Sanskrit 
arrived at the classical stage, pp. 273; 
574 ; Patafjali's work does not indi- 
cate a different stage in the growth 
of the language írom that of K., 
pp. 274; K., p. 577; difference of opi- 


nion between K. and Patañjali, 
pp. 579, 580 ; his date first quarter of 
the 4th century same as that of 
Nandas, pp. 588, 589. 


Kālidāsa, the Setubandha, a poem 
attributed to him but written by one 
Pravarasena, p. 321 ; speeches in the 
Apabhrathéa dialect composed by K. 
in IV aot of his Vikramorvagiya, 
p. 590. 

Kāvyadohana by Tulasidasa, p. 517f. 


Küvyaprakü$a by Mammata, its Pra- 
krit verses, p. 321. 

Kāvyādarśa by Dandin, p. 590. 

Kramadiévara, his Grammar in Biblio- 
theca Indica, pp. 247, 362; extract 
from his:work quoted by Lassen, 
pp. 367n1, 368, 369, 480n, 521. 


Gadadhara Bhattacarya, the great 
Naiy&ylka, his style and mode, 
p. 215. 

Gathas, writers of these knew the 
Spoken language or Pali, p. 318f. 


Gunadhya, the traditional author of 
Brhatkatha, p. 328. 


Gotama, a Naiy&yika, his Nyàyasutras, 
pp. 265, 275. 

Govardhananathaji. thg story of the 
Manifestation of, in Braj, p. 379f. 

Gaudavadhakavya by Vakpatiraja, 


PP. 321, 323n; a passage from G. 
PP. 328f., 329, 500, 


Canda, his Prakrit Grammar not older 
than Hemacandra’s, p. 322n3 ( con- 
tinued on pp, 323-327 ). 


Canda, the earliest Hindi poet 
p. 494 
498, 537, 590. Du 


Chandas ( the Vedas), p. 572. 
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Janmasakhi, a work in the Panjabi, 
p. 379. 

Jüane$vara, author of Jüàüneóvari and 
several other works, pp. 256f., 534. 


Jü&ne$varlj,a commentary in Marathi 
on the Bhagavadgita by Jiünesvara, 
referred to, I. 8, 48, 49, 112, 141, 171, 
176, 213, 225; II. 10, 27; III. 162; 
V.147; IX. 1; XUI. 197, 200, 214, 
244, 280, 347 ; XVIII. 1147, pp. 477, 
482, 488, 489, 490, 491, 499, 503, 532, 
533, 535. 


Tulasidàsa, Hindi poet, author of Rama- 
yana and other works written in the 
Purbi dialeot, passages from his 
Ramayana quoted to illustrate the 
uses of the forms in the Verna- 
culars, pp, 376, 377, 485, 488, 489, 493, 
494, 497, 498, 504, 505, 509, 526, 527, 
529, 530, 540, 541, 542, 544, 545. 

Taittirlya Brahmana, I. 1. 5, IT. 7. 18, 
p. 245n; T. Samhita ( Black Yajur- 
veda ), II. 4. 1, II. 5. 2, p. 245n. 

Trivikrama, grammarian, author of 
Pr&krtasütravrtti which gives gram- 
mar of six Prakrit dialeots, pp. 321, 
327, 362. 


Dandin, author of Kāvyādarśa, he 
Speaks of the Maharàstri as the pre- 
eminent Prakrit, pp. 320n, 321; meon- 
tion of Brhatkatha written in the 
Paiśācī in his Kavy&daría, p. 328; 
mention of the Apabhraméa in his 
work, p. 590. 

Dasamukhavadha ( poem ), its author- 
ship doubtful, composed by Kalidasa 
or Pravarasend, p, 321. 


Dhammapada, p. 2766. 
Dhatupatha, list of roots by Panini, 
p. 261. 


Nala-Damayanti work by Mansukha- 
ram, p. 378, 

Nagojibhatta, Naiyayika, p. 215. 

Nigama ( the Vedas), p. 972, 


Paficopakhyana, story of Hiranyaka, 
p. 477. 

Pataüjali, the great grammarian, 
author of Mahabhasya on Katya- 
yana's Vartikas or notes on Pànini's 
Stitras, p.245; the language of his 
work, p, 265; his language different 
from that of Panini, p. 270; his com- 
ment on the discussion of a Var- 
tika of Katyayana, p. 271; he Says 
in his Mahabhasya; though the 
Vedas were and are committed to 
memory, the literary incalculable 
number of case forms, verbal forms, 
Taddhitas, Krdantas impossible to 
commit to memory in the absence of 
any goneral rules laid down by 
grammarians, pp. 569, 573 ; Sanskrit 
not the only language spoken in 
times of Katyüyana and P.; several 
passages in bis Mahabhasya con- 
tain allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sanskrit, p, 577; 
his interpretation of the Sūtra gazit 
araa: CI. IIl. 1), p. 579; corruptions 
of forms were used in his time but 
not by Sistas (educated people), 
p. 981: corrupt language, composed 
of correct and incorrect words men- 
tioned by him, must have been the 
vernacular of other classes, p. 583; 
his date 2nd century B. C., p. 588; 
his highest respect for Panini's 
grammar, p. 589. 

Panini, the great grammarian, p. 245; 
Brahmanas are the best represen- 
tatives extant ofthe verbal portion 
of that language of which Panini 
wrote grammar; probably the spoken 
language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar, p. 263; verbal 
forms in general in his time, pp. 264 ; 
270; fluent or verbalstyle of speech 
( Bhas@ ) was in use in his time, 
ibid ; his Sanskrit more ancient than 
that of Kàtyayana, p. 271; P. 
though not infallible still not an 
indifferent grammarian, p. 272; re. 

language of his time, p.273;he gives 
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in his grammar a good many rules 
applicable exclusively to the dialect 
of the Vedas, the synonymns used for 
the latter being Chandas, Nigama, 
Mantra and Brahmana, p. 572; 
Bhasa or the ordinary Sanskrit, 
distinguished from the dialect of the 
Vedas, must be tho language used in 
his time; Bhasa, a proper name, but 
in later Sanskrit it acquired a 
generic signification and meant 
language gonerally ; P. refers cer- 
tain points to popular usages, e.g. 
the names of countries aro conven- 
tional, no grammatical analysis be 
given of them, it boing fictitious, 
p.973; change in the language 
between the times of P. and Katya- 
yana, p. 574; his age about 8th 
century B.C., p. 589; references to 
his sutras, I. 1, 36; 3. 1; ITI. 2. 171; 4. 
9, 10, 11, 12, 14; IV. 1. 49; V.2. 96, 
98, 99 ; 3. 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 85, 86, 87, 
96,97; 4.4; VI.3.109; VII. 1. 10, 
39, 41, 46, 50; VIII. 2.8, pp. 258, 
259, 272, 420, 500, 579, 581; P., pp. 262, 
263, 267, 271, 272, 273, 274, 302, 312, 
320, 420, 564, 567, 568, 574, 575, 577, 
581, 588, 589. 
Purànas, p. 516. 


Prabodhacandrodaya  ( drama ) in- 
stances of the use of the Ardha- 
mügadhi, p. 327. 


Pravarasena, Setubandha, poem attri- 
buted to Kalidasa but written by P. ; 
Bana says about him in his Harsa- 
carita, “his ( Ps) fame reached 
the other side of the ocean by means 
of Setu ”, p. 321. 


Prakrtastitravrtti, grammar of six 
dialects by Trivikrama, p. 321. 


Pratigakhyas, V&jasaneyi-P. in Indi- 
sche Studien, volume V, p. 145 ; and 
Atharva-P. edited by Whitney, 
I. 37, p.288n1; vowel sound ex- 
plained in P.s, p. 289n;a7 in Y and 
si] is rapidly pronounced and the 
temporal value assigned to it is half 


a Matra in P.s while in Prakrit 
transformation it is one Matra, 
p. 230. 

Premasagara, in Hindi, p. 379. 


Premanand, his Sudamanum Caritra, 
pp. 540, 544. 


Bana (poet), he highly praises the 
author of Setubandha in’ his Harga- 
carita, p. 321. 

Báhvroya, its twenty-one varieties, 
p. 269. 

Buddhaghosa, his commentary (Attha- 
katha) on the Dhammapada written 
in 5th century A. D., p. 276. 

Beharilal, his work Satasai and com- 
mentaries on his works in the Braj, 
pp. 376, 377, 489, 504, 509. 

Brahmana (the Vedas), p. 572. 


Bhagavati, a Jain religious work in 
Prakrit, p. 247. 


Bhagavata, X Book ( Hindi), p. 377. 


Mantra ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 

Mansukharama, his work Nala-Dama- 
yanti, p. 378. 

Mahabharata ( by Veda-Vyasa ,) 
p. 392n. 

Mahabhasya, passages in M. contain- 
ing allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sk, p. 577; 
passages from M. referred to, 
pp. 984, 588 ; author of M. says, it is 
the duty of Brahmana to study 
Vedas with their Angas ( or illus- 
trative Sastras ) grammar being the 
chief of them, p. 589. 

Malati-Madhava, pp. 507, 540. 

Mudraraksasa, p. 325, 


Mrcchakatika, pp. 308, 396 327. 
Moropant, Marathi poet, p. 552. 


Yajurveda, (White); its Madhyam- 
dina Recension, practice for reading 
Invariably id for X, p. 458, 
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Yaska, he lays down correct principles 
of the derivation of words, p. 245; 
his language more ancient than that 
ofthe rest of the non-Vedio litera- 
iure; archaic words and expres- 
sionsin his Nirukta, p. 263; after 
his time Sanskrit uuderwent a pecu- 
liar change, ibid; style in his time, 


p. 264; change that camo over 
Sanskrit after the poriod that 
elapsed between the Brahmanas 


and Yàska, pp. 267; Y. p. 271, 278, 
312 ; he refers in his Nirukta to tho 
Vedic dialect and another called 
Bhàsü, p. 572; his Sanskrit called 
Middle Sanskrit, p. 574 ; Yaska lived 
a short time before Panini, p. 589. 


Rukmini-Svayathvara, pp. 499, 533, 


Laksmidhara, his work on grammar 
mentions six dialects, pp. 321, 327. 
Lalitavistara or life of Buddha, p. 317f. 


Vararuci, his Prakrtalaksana, one of 
the six treatises on Prakrit grammar 
p. 319; he derives Sauraseni from 
Sanskrit, p. 320. re. the oldness of his 
Prakrit, p.325n; V. indistinct in seve- 
ral cases ; his rules misunderstood by 
all writers; heisincomplete, p. 345n2; 
V., p. 347; pronouns in V., p. 350, 352; 
verbal forms in V. p. 354; Apabh- 
ramga not mentioned by V., p. 362; 
V., p. 469; he gives the termination 
SU, P. 501; the Sauraseni Abso- 
lute termination according to V. 
ZA, p. 510 ; V., p. 960. 

Vallabha, his works in the Braj, p. 376. 

Vajasneyi-Prátisakhya, p. 288n1. 

Vatsyayana, his Bhasya on Gotama's 
Ny&ya Sutra, pp. 265, 275. 

Vamana, author of Alamkaravrtti, 
p. 590. 

Vikramorvasi, Prakrit speeches of the 
king, in the IV act of V., åre in Apa- 
bhrarnéa dialect, pp. 362, 420, 590. 

Vigvanatha, he attributes: Daksinatya 
to gamblers in his Sahityadarpana, 


p. 327, 
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Venisamhara, p. 325. 
Vedas, pp. 567, 569, 570, 572, 573, 589. 


Samkaraosrya, his Bhasya presents 
philosophical style in middle stage, 
p. 266. 

Satapatha Brahmana, I. 4. 1. 10, p. 262; 
its style, p. 264. 

Sabarasvámin, his Bhasya on Jaimini's 
Sutras, p. 265f. 

Sakuntala, use of Iq in, p. 294 ; Present 
used for Imperative mood, illustrated 
from, p. 308, 

Sarhgadhara, his Paddhati, p. 321. 


Sadbhāşācandrikā by Candra, p. 321. 


Sàmaladàsa ( author ), p. 541. 

Samaveda, p. 269. 

Sahityadarpana, author of S. assigns 
several dialects to several classes of 
people, e. g. Magadhi to the atten- 
dants in the royal seraglio, Ardha- 
magadhi to footmen, royal children, 
and merchants, Pracya to the Vidū- 
saka and others, Avantiki to shar- 
pers, warriors, and clever men of 
the world, Daksinatya to gamblers, 
Sakari to Sakdras, Sakas, and others, 
Bahlika to celestial persons, Dravidi 
to Dravidas and others, Abhiri to 
cowherds, Candaliki to outcastes, 
Abhiri and Sabari, also to those who 
live by selling wood and leaves, and 
Paisaci to dealers in charcoal, and 


Sauraseni to hand-maids, pp. 323, 
324, 326, 327n1. 
Suradàsa, his works, distinotion bet- 


ween the idioms of S, and Tulasi- 
dasa, p. 376. 

Surasagara, pp. 535, 536. 

Setubandha, attributed to Kalidasa, 
but written by Pravarasena, p. 321. 

Svargarohana by Sundarbhatta, p. 517. 


Harsacarita, author of Setubandha 
praised by Bana in H., p. 321. 

Hala, author of Saptasati, a collection 
of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, pp. 247, 921. 
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Hemaeandra, a Jain scholar of Guja- 
rat lived in 12th century ; his Pra- 
krit grammar edited by Dr. Pischel, 
p. 319; also author of a Koga of tho 
Desi words ( Desinimamald ), p. 320; 
ives grammar of two more dialects, 
the Cülika-Pai$àei,and the Apabh- 
rama, p, 321; ho identifies the Ar- 
dhamagadhi with tho Principal Pra- 
krit, p. 322 ; H. quoted in connection 
with the specifio grounds one can 
find in Prof. Wober's book in support 
of the assortion of that the Jain 
dialect occupies a middle position, 


p. 322n3 ( continued on pp. 323-327) ; 
he illustrates rules about the Maga~ 
dhi from speeches of low characters 
in Sakuntala, Mudraraksasa and 
Venisamhara, p. 325; Prakrit dia- 
leots mentioned to be six by H., 
p. 327 ; H.followed by author in all 
his observations on the Prakrits, 
pp. 345 and n2, 350, 352, 354, 356, 357; 
words from his Koga of De$ya words 
given, p. 360; his grammar of Apa- 
bhrarhSa, pp. 362, 363, 368, 372, 421, 
439, 441, 448, 469, 480n, 500, 506, 528, 
529, 534, 539, 540, 560. 


INDEX V 


INDEX OF MODERN SCHOLARS 


Aufrecht, Professor, his view re. the 
origin of Prakrits and Sanskrit, 
p: 569. 


Beames, Mr, his comparative gram- 
mar of tho modern Aryan languages, 
pp. 247, 391n, 480n; his erroneous 
view re. the forms of Future, p. 494 ; 
on Vernacular causal terminations, 
p. 508n; his wrong derivation of 
pel, wet, etc., p. 527; on case ter- 
minations, pp. 532, 534, 537 ; B. and 
Dr. Hoernle on the suffix pt, p. 941; 
B. and Dr. Trumph, their wrong ana- 
logy between qand Latin bo, p. 554; 
his argument against Prakrit that 
nono of the Prakrits was ever a 
Spoken dialect, p. 560; in his Intro- 
duction to Comparative Grammar, 
he speaks of Prakrits as Spoken 
languages but the same view modi- 
fied later, pp. 562, 563; his view- 
Prakrits arose by natural develop- 
ment, while Sanskrit was created 
by Brahmans and principally by 
Panini,—criticised, pp. 567, 568, 569. 


Benfey, Professor, p. 267. 


Bühler, Dr, and the work of Brhat- 
katha of Gunadhya, p. 328. 
Burnouf, M., French Scholar, his essay 


on the derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit, p. 246. 


Caldwell, Dr., traces the origin of the 


termination % to the Dravidian $, 
p. 526. 


Childers, Professor, his Pali Dictionary, 
P. 246; extract from his Pal 
Dictionary re. the relations between 
Sanskrit and Pali, pp. 570, 971; 
Tai corruption Of: found in his 
Dictionary, p. 581; his opinion—no 
De$ya or Don-Aryan words in Pali, 
p. 588. 

Clough, an original ireatise on the 
Pali by, p. 246. 

Colebrooke, his essays, p. 246, 

Cowell, Dr., his edition of Prākrta- 
prakāša by Vararuci, p. 247. 


Cunningham, Gener, 


EE: al, fifth version of 
Asoka’s edicts at 


Khalsi, discovered 
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by, p. 313; Buddhist Inscriptions at 


Mathura discovered by, p. 316. 


D’Alwis, Mr., his work on the Pali, 
p. 247. 


Dickens, his false analogies such as 
'Iknowed,''you was’ etc, seen in 
his novels, p. 254. 


Ellis, Mr., his preface to Campbell's 
Grammar of the Tolugu Language, 
p. 345. 


Fausboll, a Danish scholar, his edition 
of the Pali text, p. 246, 


Goldstticker, on the archaic character 
of the language existing in Panini's 
time, p. 271n; his observations help 
to decide the date of Panini as being 
about the 8th century B. C., p, 589, 

Grierson, his Linguistio Survey of 
India, p. 247n3. 


Héernle, his essays: on some points in 
vernacular philology appeared in 
the Journal of Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety, p. 247; his Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Gaudian languages, 
p. 247n3;in the introduction to his 
edition of Canda’s Prakrtalaksana he 
makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of 
which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vara- 
ruci and Hemacandra ; his views re. 
the changing, preserving and drop- 
ping of certain vowels and conso- 
nants in thə “older Prakrit ” of 
Canda refuted and conclusion arriv- 
ed at that the Prakrit of Canda was 
not older than that of Hemzcandra 
and Vararuci, p. 322n3 ( continued 
on pp. 323, 324, 325, 326, 321) ; traces 
infinitives in vernaculars uo Sanskrit 
Potential participles in ađiąq, p. 902; 
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on the derivation of tho sufix ¥q 
from Sanskrit past participle Fd, 
p. 541. 


Kellogg, his Hindi Grammar, p. 247n3. 


Lassen, Professor, a German Scholar, 
his essay on the derivation of the 
language from Sanskrit; also his 
work entitled Institutiones Linguae 
Pracraticae based upon the gramma- 
tical works of native writers and 
upon Prakrit passages occurring in 
Sanskrit dramatic plays, p. 246; he 
points out instances of the use of 
the Ardhamàgadhi in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya, p. 326 ;he thinks Dak- 
şiņātyā and Avantiki are the lan- 
guages in tho mouths of a gambler 
and a keeper of gambling house, 
named  Matbura, respectively in 
Mrcchakatika, p. 327n1 ; on grammar 
of Prakrits, p. 346n1 ; on terminations 
in Prakrits, p. 354nl; on the deri- 
vation of verbal forms in Prakrit, 
p. 355n1 and n2; on declension in 
the Apabhrarh$a; his extract from 
Kramadiévara, pp. 367 and 367n1, 
368, 369, 371; on personal pronouns 
in the Vernaculars, p. 480n1 ; on ver- 
bal forms in the Vernaculars, p. 490 ; 
on case termination in Vernaculars, 
p. 937. 


Locke, English Philosopher, on aceu- 
rate pronunciation, p. 251. 


Max Müller, Professor, his opinion 
about Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, etc, 
pp. 966, 570. 

Muir, Dr., his valuable work “ Sanskrit 
Texts” in five volumes second of 
which devoted to Prakrit Philology, 
p. 247. 


Pischel, Dr., his edition of Hema- 
candra's Prakrit Grammar and his 
elaborate contribution to the Grun- 
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driss der  Arischen Philologie, 
p. 247n1 ; instrumental in go such as 
gao mentioned by him, p. 535; he 
corroborates the viow of Mr. Beames 
that none ofthe Prakrits were ever 
spoken languages, p. 560. 

Senart, M., Kacoayana's Native Gram- 
mar edited by him, p. 296n1. 

Slack, Major, history of Rai Diaca in 
his Grammar, p. 378. 


Trump, Dr, his Grammar of the 
Sindhi language,pp. 247, 490; his 
derivations of Vernacular termina- 
tions, pp. 526, 527, 540, 550, 554, 

Turnour, his edition of the Pali text, 
p. 246. 


Vrajalal, a Gujarati Pandit, his little 
tract on the History of Gujarati, 
p. 247; he mentions a work named 


INDEX V 


Mufjarása, written in the Apabhr- 
amiga, p. 363. 


Weber, Professor, his elaborate ana- 
lysis of the language and contents 
ofa Jaina religious work in Prakrit 
entitled the Bhagavati, and of the 
language of a collection of Prakrit 
songs by Hala, together with an 
edition and translation of the work 
named Sapta$ati, pp. 247, 321, 322; 
his view re. the Jaina dialect, 
p. 322n3; his opinion re. the for- 
mation of Sanskrit and Prakrits, 
pp. 962f, 567. 


Whitney W. D., reference to his edi- 
tion of Atharva-Pratisadkhya, p. 288n1 


Wilson H. H., Professor, his Hindu 
Theatre, p.246 ; his views re. Pra- 
krit, p. 559f, his view—Prakrits 
not spoken dialects but artificial 
adaptations, p, 561. 
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A near: Waa, NN, p. 248f. 

siu Pr. for ag, p. 343. 

aang Pali, p. 309. 

asat H., Pr. tg, p. 411. 

ast M. ser a Desya word,p.360. 

aFatTa Pali for areata, p. 283. 

watered Skr., p: 327n1. 

erar, G. atta, pp. 468, 469. 

swat H., eur, p. 470. 

ate Pr, for Hae, p. 341. 

STET, AN, p. 425. 

amt Pali for aT, p. 283. 

annat for ?nrmr:, p.298. 

aim Pali for sri, pp. 283, 347. 

amt &c. ( Apabhr. ), p. 368. 

erit loc. sing., p. 346. 

AFTON or argo for emt, p. 346. 

aftr, aint Pali for ART:, srt, 
p. 298. 

ATRAL-FET, p. 296. 

emm and ata, p. 298. 

ANT, pp. 298, 347. 

atta or mW, pp. 298, 304; are 
for amt M., p. 409; star, p. 387. 

enr, Q. amit, p. 467. 

avatet, a Desya word, M. arater, 
p. 360. 


agn, in Zw M., pp. 406, 439. 
agai Pr. for sg, p. 341. 

ARIST HARAN, p. 368. 

aye: or ^x for ARTET, pp. 424, 463. 
smiat: H., amaze, p. 432. 

aaar Pr., WAR, p. 447, 

aza Pali, p. 330. 


77 [R. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV] 


aso ( Pali ) for eram, p. 282. 

asana ( Pali) for emm, p. 279. 

seat Prakrit for sms, p. 334. 

ast of ast from aa Skr., p. 383. 

amarat Q. from gevate, Skr. or 
Pr., p. 399. 

Asz Pali for sre, p. 283. 

erae, G., Skr. setter, p. 440. 

ag Pali for smi, p. 282. 

agi (like smt) or wid Pali, 
pp. 301, 304, 305. 

ASIN, HATT, pp. 423, 429. 

a or Rut Pr. for sur, p. 330. 

aoo Pr. for aea, p. 332. 

am and aaa Pali for emma, p.299. 

adder Pali, p. 299. 

am, Sarat &c. Pali, p. 299. 

amt Pali for arat, pp. 283, 388. 

area Pali for sea, p. 305. 

aad, Pr. aag, M. ame, p. 575. 

aa in Ty M., pp. 406, 577. 

ag Pali, p. 302. 

azs Pali for az, p. 283. 

ota, M. aT, p. 463. 

aaaa Skr., p. 539. 

agit Pali for awat, p. 283. 

erie “half dead ”’, p. 427. 

aa from AA, p. 382. 

aatar, aaia (E:), H. p. 432. 

AAR ( Saura.) for A:R, p. 343, 

eme Skr., p. 500. 


vax H. sfx or sti, Skr. AIER, 
pp. 429, 430. 

aqa, Pali, p. 311. 

BIA, Aras), p. 425, 
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amq for aeq ( Pali), p. 279. 

aat for arent ( Apabhr. ), p. 365. 
eiu. Skr., p. 282. 

aex Pali for 3%, p. 283. 

smear Pali for araar, p, 283. 
mAg from aia, p. 507. 

aega Pali for aga, p. 279. 
anma Pali for airy, p. 332. 
AITSA, M. AT, p. 428. 
asqar, M. B. raz, p. 428. 


aa, M. Aare, HATS, AANG, p.467. 


anai, AARE, Pr. ware, p. 333. 
summ, wale &o. Pali, p. 302. 
sm, ABUT, sme Go. p. 350. 
arg Pali for syam, p. 279. 
evarb, ates Pali, p. 303. 

aire Pali for sim, p. 279. 


are, arate, azg Pali, pp.303,304. 


aq, Aaa &c. Pali, p. 302. 

wmm for ag Pali, pp. 219, 286. 
eT Magadhi for aa, p. 344. 
AIE Saur. for args, p. 510. 
av from agt Skr., p. 383. 

atag, M. vere, p. 428, 

aroq, M. ra, pp. 494, 467. 

axe Pali for atẹ, pp. 285, 317. 
su Pali for sd or aÑ, p. 285. 


aT, acq, ANT, p. 2516; G. em [ i ), 


p. 461. 
ASAT Pr. AAG, p. 342. 
eios Pr. for ats, p. 341. 
Homa, wala, Pali, p, 309. 
aasi, M. arg, p. 360. 
suu, M. sieut, p. 442. 
AETR, M. Steet, p. 439. 
ated Pali for aaa, p. 283. 
aaa Pali for TAA, p. 283. 
emu Pali for euam, p. 283. 
sme, Pali, p. 309. 
aga or sus Apabhr., i 
31S for asg Pali; p, 31 
Herne Pali, p. 309. 


Cl, 

arate or aera for Pr. are, 
pp. 333, 359. 

are or ATS, p. 404. 

angg B., p. 498. 

AH, AS, ara, p. 404. 

aia H. G. afer, p. 415, 

araar saying, p. 436. 

amare H. aR, p. 448. 

areata H. quam, p. 467. 

amt of ant from aT Skr., p. 884. 

amt M. aig, p. 414. 

ert, ARET, p. 426. 

arana, M. ertt, p. 442. 

ara from Skr. Ha, p. 381. 

arma B. of today, p. 543. 

ara from gs, p. 393. 

arate Mag. for sera, p. 344. 

are from sm«t Skr., p. 385. 

AoA for smanmm:, p. 421. 

areata, oraa A, Skr. IIIA, 
pp. 580, 581. 

amna Pr. for SIA, p. 342. 

aia M. ated, p. 545. 

aiga M., p. 538. 

sme Skr. for Pali aw, p. 304 ; 
adm Pr, p, 347; M. amm, 
p. 464 ; stat, p. 471. 

SIEHT and STET, AT, NWA, p. 299. 

arg. from AÑ Skr., p. 382. 

argo from AAT, p. 386; arqo 
ara, p. 454, 


aTqtatt B. of your honour, p.543* 
MI or ATS M., p. 500. 

are Pr. for sme, p. 333. 
AAs M., p. 499. 

TW B., siia M., p. 422. 

ARSE, AIST, pp. 416, 442. 

AIST myrobalons, p. 443. 

ATN from smi or aaa Skr.,p.385. 
ane Pr, for iig, p. 342, 
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Sm from aaa, p. 386. 

sats, M. eise, p. 417 , at Pr., 
p. 475. 

STARE, p. 427. 

STAT -SATEAT M.oblique atata, p.513f. 

SITSTST, p, 418, 

ara of amat from amta Skr., p.384; 
IN, p. 498. 

amag H., command, p. 474. 

IA or arna Pali, p. 301. 

ador, arag Apabhr., p. 370. 

an M., AAN, p. 430. 

Am from emm Skr., p. 385, 

mE Pr, „becoming ag or Mg, p.335: 

aE M. ağ and M. að, p. 468. 

emp , wi Eq otc., p. $22n1. 

TaT M. p. 498. 

ta Vern. G. Causal «1a, p. 505, 

AT from sT?TG:, p. 382. 

HAST or ataa, p. 418. 

eufars, ordre, p. 424, 

arag, p. 387. 

are of arà from antes, p, 385, 

AÈ, p. 483. 


Shel, TH, p. 425, 

amaw Pali for gator, p. 290, 

STG, p. 469. 

TH, M. ne, p. 445; P. seq, Pr. 
S or FFG, pp. 468, 469. 

SFTS Pr. for AFR, pp. 335, 340. 

zg to wish, p. 295. 

Feder Pali for.g«gq Skr., p. 304, 

Rg, p. 294. 

fad Pali, p. 311. 

Za of gaat from 3a Skr., p. 384. 

zat Pr., p. 358. 

Faria Skr., p. 539. 

za Pali for s(ax, p. 930. 

z4 Pr., p. 971. 
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zaw Pali, p. 304. 

afao Pr., p. 349. 

zi, zt, etc. Pali, p. 302. 
EHT, ET, ZH otc., p. 350. 
aot for arse, p. 410, 
aera, ES Vedio, p. 312. 


zem, Pac £*qv; p. 388. 
ge from vq Skr., p. 383. 


gug for AUSER, p. 408, 
fav, ZNR, p. 471. 
ZW for 24a, p. 339. 


Seat for ser Pali, p. 279. 
gu or FFATA Pr. Sem. 341. 
sag or Aas from sgag, p. 397. 
satsat, sama, p. 436. 
duet H. for AFT, p. 411. 

sus P. for aml, p. 410. 

THz, p. 360. 

gar P. utterance, p. 426. 

sae Pali, p. 311. 

sg for 38, pp. 292, 339. 

saat P. "light" p. 426. 

ss Pali, p. 330. 

sae for ssa. p. 408. 

goss, p. 961. 

sssaaa Skr., sw M., p. 256. 
sger Skr. H. goat, p. 428. 
Sela Pali for Tata, p. 286. 

3s of sat from grat Skr., 

p. 385. 

sag p. 426. 

gar, p. 429. 

Samir, H., p. 447. 

sfs from sgaa Skr., p. 386. 
sieq, M. H. G., p. 3. 0. 
sgrafeaen, for sataísaur, p. 421. 
sug, Pali for sur, p. 279. 
swa, p. 346. 


| seater, p. 425. 
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sera of Sead, M. G. pp, 463,481. 

saag, M. strat, pp. 445, 465. 

seep, H., Gar, p. 428. 

swewras, M. sare, p. 460. 

sara, p. 580. 

steu, Pali Sa, p. 316. 

sana, M. gait, p. 442. 

sada, M. gett, p. 466. 

gam, M. san, p. 464. 

Sax for Skr. Sew, p. 411. 

ITA, SETT Skr., pp. 424, 425, 426. 

sqq, to be produced, p. 426. 

SWStaT, p. 425. 

siR, Pali, p. 317. 

SqR, M. ax, p. 428. 

sree, M. situ, p. 468. 

saa, EN) M. pp. 401, 428, 441. 

sqídqu for sr, Pr. pp. 401, 496. 

sqt, H. ger, p. 428. 

senior, Skr., p. 308. 

say, M. H. sant Skr., pp.413,450 

sarama, M. qraqr, p. 428. 

SITKA as swan Pali, p. 281. 

Sue, SWF, p. 424 ; M. sau, 3g- 
aa Sk. p. 452. 

Sea Pali for Sg, p. 281. 

Ss" Pali for Het p, 281; 
s7 eto. p. 351. 

AAG, agë, p. 500. 

safe Magadhi for Safa, p. 344. 

saig, vafe, p. 361. 

TAS for SAE, p. 333. 

sor M. SE in Sas, p. 462. 

Saat P. quu p.477. 

TAH, SEU Skr. pp. 424, 425, 

Se Pali for 39, p. 292. 


S or H a louse XET Skr. p. 524 
Ha, TATA, p. 395. 

Heat, TF Pali, p.281; gat M.,p.464. 
ww M. for 38, pp. 410, 415. 


seu, | ' 
| X from £exr, pp. 382, 385. 
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sadr, Fest, p, 446. 
RIA, Heat, p. 446. 


xa M. tra, p. 465. 

kg indy M., p. 391. 

xa for a, Ra or W? p. 289. 

ÆA for zN, W or WÑ, p. 289. 


v of qg from Ty; | p. 386: 

wane Pr. for THIET, p. 335. 
tz for ufa, p. 326n3. 

TPT, p. 571. 

TEAPA, H. P. wr, gw, p. 428. 
wear M. AFT, p. 439. | 

wae or C31 Pr. for TH, p. 331. 
Tarte for waft Pali., p. 314. 
wer Pr. for AF, p. 340. 

qà M. from zq« Skr., p. 528. 
qg for va, p. 334. 


, | af or af Pali, p. 302. 


ug Pali, p. 308. 

wea Pr. for ser, p. 333. . 

wat from $zxr Skr. p. 382. 

Tat git Mag. qq gu: p. 352. 
qw WSR Mag. TW SwW:, p. 479, 


rdt from wv, p. 393. — 
stem Pali for smrE[ar, p. 289. . 


IS Ic.) for emptor Skr., p. 412. 
sim Pali for SE, p. 291. 


iss end, from saag, p: 397. . 
atoa Pali for Saad, p. 286..- 
atorar for Waa, p. 401. 
atoia Pali for Badia, p. 286. . 


| smt Pali for STRTQ, p. 289, 


emu M. for aÑ, p: 410, 


Saree Pr. for setae p, 339, 
| sm in WST G., p. 397, 
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siang for sgg, p. 393. 

ataa for aaga, p. 401. 

sitat dial, p. 397, 

atat Pr. »arqa, p. 465. 

sire for amama, p. 401. 

aras Pr. for sirva, p. 331. 
aerate Pali for aaga, p. 291. 


at from ga Skr., p. 384. 

amta: son of saz p. 573. 
saa for sirafrefRrPalip.285. 
att from emm Skr., p. 385.- 
eism for state Pali, p. 285. 


eae Pr. for Fag, p. 335. 

as Pr, for «fd, p. 335. 

Wwe Pr. for m, pp. 330, 358 

wat Skr. armpit M.:m, p. 527. 

pea, ^E, M. FUA, pp,437,445,446. 

oor! Pali for PAET, p. 332. 

psaN- Pali esata, wears, 
p. 300. 

Hoot, pot Pali, p. 300. ` 

ee Pali for Sa, pp. 286, 288. 

FEFA, pS Pr, p. 411 ; M. wg, 
p. 435, 

we Skr. , M. #6, p. 435. 

we Skr. M. ats, p. 435. 

ze from t, p. 507. 


wom from FT, HSM, pp. 399,453. 


Fee for PS, D. 418. 
wed G. for ee, p. 418, © 
eA for eH, p. 411. 


eut M. ETET, dt &o. HY, p. 438. 


ENA Pr. Fath, p- 331; 
EG Pr, for BU, p. 342. 
pueg: M. «ier, p: 417. 
punt Tadbhava,-p. 360. 
Få for BAK, p. 32603. 


Banat M. wert, p. 449, 

wid Pali for wate, p. 289, - 

paota Skr. $æ M., pp..251, 475. 

Hat Skr. Hot or HAST, p. 523. 

PA, Beal H., p. 449. © 

«emm in We M., p. 406. 

Heals, water, p. 361. 

Rael, Beals, Hed, p. A71. 

quer for Het or ét M., p.403; 

ware Skr. M. ware pp. 435, 437. 
aa for $a H. p. 401. 

Fa H. P. mẹ p. 413, 

säg for pag Apabhr, p. 365. 

FHG for EHS, p. 334, . 

Hay for «sew, p. 349. 

aag Tatsama, pp. 360; paS M. 
pp. 442, 443. 

«Hz plural, Apabhr, p. 366. 

HgS for FASEA Apabhr, p. 366. 

quat, p. 443. 

«wm Pali for wor, p. 284. 

EAT, p. 352. , 

arat Magadhi for PAN, p. 352. 

FET from faa, p. 339. 

"wd for FaF, p. 326n3. 

#7 Pali for FiA, p. 286. 

Vx of HRA, PA, pp. 382, 383, 
385,386; Ht O.B. pU «it, p. 488. 

qut G. BRA H.,p. 356n2. :' 

"udis, wi, M. Heatly, HR, p. 491. 

prai doing, p:436. 

quu for eH, HFA, Pr; p. 387. 

tS or He M., p.254. 

Had, p. 507.. 

araor Skr., p. 308. 

HM, pag Prea Skr. arity 508 

«am G. do, P. 451. 

maa G. xm, p: 493. 

PTS G. BRS, FITS | M. Sp. 493. 

era G. he will do. p. 442. ‘ie 

auzua H. to cause to do, p. 447. 
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aaa M. were, p. 555; 

«wm M. should be done, p. 502. 

aa M.. p. 500. 

wd Pali, p. 311. 

FRAG or HAT, p. 429. 

SREZ Apabhrarmáa, p. 493. 

HUT unaugmented «xxt, p. 424. 

«vat doing, p. 436. 

æfa M. or aaar, p. 504. 

gw, ERT or qtti, p. 493. 

gw M. atra, ani-uraa, pp.483,491. 

atis Pr., p. 354. 

WX, BY &o., p. 405. 

Wit M. FT, p. 484. 

FNA or BAA Pali, p. 306. 

aut M. aa, pp. 454, 461. 

"Ed M. serat, p. 466. 

eta M., p. 429, 

maa H. «iat, p. 443; Gre, p.462. 

Bit M. wmm, p. 460. 

Bat or Wi for gr Pr. (ar, p. 387. 

eH mixed Skr. & Pali, p. 318 ; 
M. F, p. 461. 

ane Pali, p. 317. 

water S. I do, «ret, p. 492. 

Pa Magadhi for x, p. 343. 

Bout M., p. 504. 

Burd Pr. Bara, moss M.,pp.335,439, 

steam H. erat, p. 431. 

mot PFT Skr. p. 524. 

Fat M. «rerit, p. 360. 

Bae for Wh or lg H., p. 403. 

wars M, «ure, p. 443. 

Bate Pr. for Bats, p. 334. 

wla M. wat, p. 514. 

alae M. atasr-eat, p. 520, 

ale Pali and Pr. #1, pp. 287, 580. 

æ Magadhi for, p. 344, 

pg Pr., p. 325. 

ee, PAIA, pp. 383, 383, 384, 386. 

wet Pr. for Sut, p. 336. 


Hert M. Butta, p. 453: H. erit, 


p. 455. 
ees for WW, p. 331. 
Heal, G. pp. 498, 499. 
Fart G., BAT, p. 496. 


FIST FHM or BHM for Far, 


pp. 326n3, 343. 


ert H. P. ere, p. 434. 

FISS of Bre from PAT Skr, p. 386. 
weiter B. for «ws, pp. 407, 444, 
F, p. 481. 

ciet, pp. 418, 478. 

are of M. rent, x, pp. 418, 445. 
reù M. gu, p. 507. 

Fler, p. 419. 


ero Pr., p. 325n3, B. ww ear. 


p. 455 ; emote S. prot ibid. 
BUTT, PTA, p. 589n. 
PTA, FY, p. 415. 

PTa for rot, p. 454. 

PAT for Baas, p. 421. 

ia, Skr. Gea, p. 481. 

errs M. erate Mal. Goan., p. 417. 
PW from Skr. GH, pp. 382, 384. 
PREA, p. 362. 

wat H. Skr. PaT, p. 429. 
Praa- for PAAA, p. 326n3. 
SU in H. $x, p. 404, 

T for era, Pr. «ur, p. 387. 
BITS or BUTT, Pali, p. 312. 
ana Pali for FÀ, p. 285. 

"T Pr. for BRAM, p. 331. 


ERR or BA, Pali, p. 312. 
ere M. PF, p. 461. 


ANSE B. of Yesterday, p. 543. 
SAEGSURAN accent on st, p. 427. 
Fla 1n BAST, PTF, p. 430. 


ERU p. 542. 
PIN or PUE for "iur, p. 343 
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grida for aa, Pr., p. 339. 
ete from g, Pr., p. 355. 
Pieti for sure, p. 407. 
ciet from Skr. $t: p. 381. 
Tear Skr. p. 542, 

fut Pr, for at, Skr., p. 254. 
fear, ret M. Pat, pp. 423, 426. 
ftw from sie, p. 394. 

feet, p. 418. 

far, Pr. p. 353. 

emà, Pali from Ær, p. 306. 
fia from Skr. faa, p. 381. 
fete Pali for «ift, p. 290. 
fee G. Baa, p. 510. 

fea for PAA, Apa., p. 364, 
fea of tea from &a, p. 384. 
fiw, M. war, p. 470. 

feast, ^w for Sa, pp. 285, 317. 
(aT Pr. for Far, p. 330. 

Tears for Bare or eats M., p. 407. 
(aur, Pr. for wur, p. 339. 
Yeu, H. wq, p. 455. 

fee Pr. for wt, p. 330. 

feat Pr. for Bux, p. 342. 

€i from sima Skr., p. 383. 
«Ist, M., p. 489. 


atep ket, M., pp.394,417,425,4 35, 


HIST, HUST, p. 426. 

ai, Pr., p. 353. 

&ldt S. done, p. 496. 

sr, done, p. 436. 

#tez, done, p. 498. 

cid, PA, p. 413. 

aie Skr. for zie, p. 497. 


Wiez for Pali and Pr. saa, Sk. 


EETA pp. 331, 334f. 
ioe, into fast pp. 394, 460. 
Eremon for rai, FAET, p. 407, 
FHT, FAT p. 519. 


PTE, SIH EET, B.O., p. 519, 

era, M. ww, pp. 393, 445, 465. 
469, G. gw p. 468. 

gszni-g (rmt, p. 362. 

ear H. gare, p. 434. 

gent Skr. M. gr p. 435. 

ges G. for pga, p. 411. 

FS, SS, HS, ats Old M., from 
Sk. $a, pp. 360, 361. 

FS, Seat for H. me, p 407. 

wert Pr. for Fax, p. 334, 

ang, Pali, p. 571. 

gna Pr. for dur, p. 334. 

gusa into wie, M., p. 393. 

agrat Paisàcl for Herm, p. 344. 

gq Pali for ur, p. 283. 


| EST M. gt Skr., p. 256. 


FN, M. Yat, also M. Saez, p. 460. 

FAT or gum Pr. pp. 341, 447. 

git, p. 426. 

EAN Pr. for BARR, p. 335. 

E M. GFAP p. 430. 

He Slate HUA, ELEC FLAT, M.,p.576. 

aed from x; and tix, p. 361. 

gar G., EAR, p. 412. 

Hat p. 426. 

pen in te M., p. 393. 

wuuseuw for EeAisaAas, p. 421. 

Hest, from HH, BE, p. 361. 

we in Heal: zu, p. 438. 

RTF: Skr. G. eat, a well, pp. 394, 
436, 446. 


wat: in FIT, p. 393. 

wa Pr. for ww, p. 334. 

ea: M. Fem. gatar, p. 479. 
® Skr. for «£z or Hs, Pr., p. 254 
ea, G. erat 496, 

Saw in wt, p. 392, 
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Fit: in ta M. sas, p. 390. 

ESIR, original for zii, p. 248. 

gr in ta, M., p. 390. 

era, fara, m, in Pr. fadt, H.S. 
Téa, p. 391. 

gr, «reat, pp. 390, 463. 

3E from fimez, 382. 

Y of Ber Skr. from xa, p. 381. 

$, FA, p. 498. 

ee G. for fè, p. 412. 

ea Pali for ax, p. 330. 

ea for pa Apabhr., p. 364. 

Pt, p. 540. l 

RE Pr. for Hex, p. 333. 


$a Skr. mao or Gt *w sing. 
We pl; pp. 429, 479, 522; 


B. *bg, p. 498. 

Hat G. Hara, p. 517. 

or M. pp. 395. 408, 498, 499. 

Sure Pali for Saw, p. 330. 

Gi FASE + E, SHIP + US, 
pp. 476, 520; est, asta, Fata, 
p. 914. à 

Hols, Hat, p. 520. 

qu Wu, p. 503. 

ub for wa, pp. 401 420, 514, 
522. 

qux for Hat Pr., p. 403. 

ser M., p. 500. 

waz H. md, p. 452. 

qz Pali for ad, p. 289. 

at G. how large, p. 395. 

FÈ adv. p. 577. 

Rett S. a lion, p. 515. 

Seg G., p. 408. 


aaa Skr. for az H., pp. 400, 466. 
$y of at from tear Skr., p. 384. 


cn H. P., ZN, p. 414. 
Fle, Ble, a fort, p. 360, 


INDEX VI 


' are M. BE, p. 438. 
| ErfSear M. tsar, p. 360. 
| iv M. from æ: ga: Skr.. ( who is. 
it) pp. 382, 453, 419. 
zi" M. for eta, p. 454. 
mr black, p. 361. 
sepe Pali for $g, p. 330. ` 
erat for ETOT, p. 421. 
eae Skr. M. taz, p. 443. 
wae pali for «itat, p. 330. 
ale B, «Iz Skr., p. 439. 
vut M., p. 395. 
cr, p. 395. 
Wife, Bred, p. 360. 
cer Pali for miT, pp. 289, 291. 
gie H., p. 455. 
Bit or ele H. ag, p. 440, 
fur B. Skr. wor, p. 481. 
am, xor M. «ur, pp. 256, 445. 
aut for Ram, p. 407. 
aAa Wat or Dat, p. 471. 
am, Em, p. 471: 
am for fear, p. 407. 
aat for frat, p. 407. 
aT, oa, p. 471. 
at Skr. Pr. saq M. grat, qr? p. 465. 
fà Skr. Pr. tsar M. srt p. 465. 
aior M. shor [8t] p. 445. 
ix M. wiz pp. 468, 469. 
are-Ret M. stt pp. 445, 465. 


Wr M. ata pp. 445, 465, 469; G. waa, 
p. 468. 


am, wg Pali, p. 279, 


wea M. Mal., Goan. asn, p. 417. 
Ww Pr. M. Net or aor, p. 465. 
Wat, ATT Pr. qa, p. 387. 


WIRE for Be M., p. 401. 
Wea (Pali) for sre p. 279, 
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ws, p. 471. 

Wa, Ws, p. 471. - 

wa M. tet, p. 546, 

We for Pali vatea, p. 284. - 
wr of wrT from wig (Sans.) p.384. 
Wi M. ana, p. 514, 

ar M. writ or wre, p. 414. 
wig G. aias, pp. 436, 510, 
ata B., p. 471. 

wiz or war, p. 422. 

ai for aa, p. 436. 

wis M. GN G, p. 422. 

wer G. «mira, p. 458. 

raxm M.G, to be sad p. 481, 
fura, p. 481. 

far, Tat p. 426. 

fügtat caus. of wr to eat, p. 440. 
uic, p. 469. 

waa for wirsrar, p. 409. 
giir for aza, p. 408. 
waza for wiz, p. 409. 

gaat H. arsar, p. 506. 
warts M. Hara, p. 459. 

gÈ S. or we Är, p. 477, 
wat P, gai: p. 460, 

Qag for Gram, p. 398, 

Wart G. aH, p. 470. 

waa M. war B., p. 422, 

urn Pali for aa, p. 289. 
@iat, G. mts, pp. 395, 460. 


na Pr. for 3d, at, p. 335. 
sra from TTE, Sans., p. 384. 
nz or °S for "íi: p. 326. 
argat S. Gone, p. 496. 
azea for eret: p. 421. 
az for wa: Apabhr, p.366. 
neat Pr. for 744, p. 334. 


i 
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qz 


| T Apabhr. p.366. 


assz for mez, p. 326n3. 
mesg Pr, p. 354. 

mesa Pali ma, p. 305, 
rz. Pr. for az, p. 334. 

NEP, Teat M. MBA, p. 523, 
ao from yor M. aor, p. 399. 
ma Skr. Pr. aa, TT M., pp. 495, 541. 
T, mA: M. ma pp. 413, 523. 
ma pr. for mm, p. 332. 

wea, mnr Panjabi, p. 421. 
wa G. M. ara, p. 444. 

mma, M. mao, p. 442, 


| aint or ATAT, &c, pali, p. 311. 
| WAR Pali; meata mesta, p. 305. 
| menz for mera Pr., p. 357. 


ma [ma: ma] pp. 384, 498. 

aanmaAr Pr. for mtaa:, p. 325n3, 

naro Pr. for TR, p. 325 n3. 

aqa H. gone, p. 497. 

aat H. map: Skr., p. 429. 

ser Pali for wet, p. 285. 

ITA, WE, p. 571. 

we Pali ae Skr., p. 571. 

Tw Pr. for Ter pp. 341 571. 

wez for Pali or Pr. tax, nez 
pp. 331, 334. 

amar Skr. amo p. 255, 

aan M. mad, p 506. 

aaz for fire M. Ri, p. 399. 

aaia the past day. p. 497, 

ag M. Taal, THAME, NZE, p. 514. 

natz, *£, Pr. for ut, pp.333,341. 

Tat, p. 475. 

naai M, p. 255. 

ma Magadhi for m=z, p. 244, 

ma Pali for we, p. 287. 

eat: S. agor, p. 455. 

wet Pr. at H. mT, pp. 341, 412, 
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sie M. for amram Skr., pp. 411, 459. 

smi, m M, p. 421. 

ma from ara Skr., pp. 385, 443. 

ma Or wre from MTA, p. 984. 

mee S. a story, p. 515. 

aia H. ararat, p. 516. 

True S. wer, p. 481. 

fiz Pali, 41, p. 283. 

fita for smit, p. 407. 

fire Pali for fis, p. 279. 

fifties Apabhrarméa, p. 367. 

WIRE &o. Apabhr., p. 368. 

Ram Pali, era, tart H.. pp. 285, 
470. 

ass M. ate pp. 393, 445. 

as, M. na, p. 438. 

zo  Apabh., p. 366. 

gua, saasa, Borat Pali, p. 300. 

' Sum Sk. Pali zuraea, pp. 300,304, 

amè or wots Apabhr, p. 366, 

wa Pr. for wm p. 332. 

zana Paisaci for summ, p. 344, 

BS, TS, for Pali ws, pp. 331,334f. 

ay in Aus or Grate, p. 391. 

3t, Prati, pp. 382, 386. 

sa Pr. for ma, p. 339. 

wga Pr. Bye, pp. 334, 340,433, 

irq Pali for Wq, p. 291. 

ite B., p. 498. 

sre M. pp. 395, 403, 419, 498, 499. 

RS Skr. for ÑS, p. 400. 

sit, WAT, Aor, THT, p. 581. 

ma, mata, pp. 295, 395. 

am Pali, p. 304. 

vitae. MTS H., p. 424; M. sau 
maiga M. G. mas, p. 437. 

maast M. Na, p. 446, 

maT Magadhi, p. 395, 

mgs M. Ñ, p. 417. 

MA, p. 418. 
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net, p. 360. 

mt for WRT M., p. 400. 
mia M. ria, p. 442, 

ara M. fn p. 463. 
vate from wats, p. 384. 


qa Pr.. for Ya, p. 330. 

ye Skr. to happen, wed M. p. 435. 
qet Skr. M. wer, p. 135. 

Near G. gg, p. 507. 

wee Skr. M. wet, p. 435. 

ue Pr. for uz, pp. 334.381. 
uaeas-for MaF, p. 421. 


ad Pali for Yq, p. 287. 

aay for wax p. 326. 

ut from zug Skr., pp. 385, 448. 
ad, ura M., p. 461. 


ma M. ara Skr., p. 429. 

Sere a stable, p. 427. 

mur in a Hindi, p. 390. 

wa for Wd, q7, p. 289. 

waa in fig in Sindhi, p, 391. 

Ww in Weg, wer, p. 390. 

Ù of ya from wera, p. 381. 

Nx or mr, p. 422. 

Wet G. p. 395. 

Wes Skr. B. dst, pp. 416, 435. 

TET M. stet, pp. 415, 478. 

Wes, dier M., p. 483n. 

NEN, p. 478. 

JET or Reni, WSs or Wrersita, 
Wiss, Geter, pp. 395, 478, 

516, 517. 

Wear Hast wiser 


Hi Sfr, p.476. 
T M. Mal P 


s Sat, pp.478,514,515. 
M H. Wir, pp. 516, 519. 
SM 2 ? TE, p e 395, 
418, 478, 517, 523. 7 
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wed S. p. 476. 
ata M. T, p. 459. 


am M. ate, p. 467. 

aR M. imer, p.471. 

aat Pr. for sem, p. 332, 
aga for aT M., p. 402. 
aadar M. sitat, p. 439. 
aap for ate M., p. 402. 
wat from G. M. fat, p. 399. 
aa M. ia, p. 467. 

aA, p. 443. 

«mut M. «mit, p. 506. 

aa M. ara in sg, p. 461. 
aat H., p. 447. 

MSM, ASAT, ARAN, p. 494. 
"feeit, p. 494. 

"fea, feror, p. 495. 

want from at Skr., p. 283. 
"aer Pr. for ser, p 342, 
salar M. dt, p. 442. 
TITR, p. 429. 

ata Skr. aa, p. 382. 


Ritaa Pali As, p. 295, | 


Rast, Gra M., p, 394. 

Fataa Skr., p. 539. 

xiv known, p; 498, 

aa Cülika Paisa, fiw, p. 344, 
we for aus, p. 408. 

WAG, p. 471. 

IT M. K, pp. 422, 423. 

We B. Skr. yet p. 439. 

“at H. for Skr. rem, p. 411. 
*IS* into get M., p. 394, 
que, IT M., p.394. 
weet M., pp. 255,419. 
araa Pali for dar, p. 285. 

teat G. p. 395. 

atat for aan, p. 402, 

ata Weg Skr., p.412. 

ata for aga, p. 402. . 
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| Afa for aaaea, p. 317. 
Agg a Desya word, p. 360. 
TRET, BT, p. 409. 
alate from agana: Skr., p. 385. 


IgA Pali for seara, p. 282. 
an Pali for am a festival, p. 282. 
wea Pali for wr, p. 283. 

we, M. wist, p. 466. 

wel, p. 361. 

za Pali for aa, p. 287, 

wig from rat Skr., p. 384. 
TIASA, BAUGH, p. 429. 
wet, M. atest, p. 445. 

org Pali for ata, pp. 287, 458. 
grat, M. ura-[esit], p. 445. 

gaT M., p. 458, 

a, p. 361, 

iret, Pr. fa Skr., p. 504. 
B, Fut ours, sone, p.360. 
a for a, p. 407. 

fa, Hat S., p. 496. 

(av, p. 361. 

Yea in firsft, p. 408. 

az, p. 361. 

| BA, Bat, p. 425. 

grit S. rez: p. 461. 

ged G. sted, p. 506. 

wet for ziet a Girl, p. 409, 


Wat, p. 426. 
gg Pali for grz, p. 282. 


g4 RaT, pp. 437, 445, 446. 
gem, GT, p. 460; 

g: H. Skr. gT, p. 432. 

3 from a Sans., p. 382. 
Ber G. p. 395. 

Bu-S. IFA, p. 458, 

Bint from ste: p. 397. 
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amt Pali Skr. pp. 318, 381. 


am from waata Sans. p. 383; wmm 


M. sta, p. 403, 


aaa: M sir Mal. Goan., p. 417. 


mea Pr., p. 349. 
SUAT for VAF:, p. 399. 


aig, "3; H. aufa Sans., 


pp. 383, 411, 432. 


aaa H. agara, pp. 431, 454. 


aaa, M. Fa, p. 443. 


FATS, THE Apabhr., p. 366. 


HAT eating, p. 443. 

wats, p. 443. 

aaa M. wg, p. 257. 

agar H. for agar, p. 280. 
sta for aR Pr. Pali, p. 279. 
aa or THR Pr., p. 349. 
SERT from ua, p. 349. 

aa for st H., p. 403. 


ag, M. aat and aÙ, p. 464. 


wear H, p. 447. 


vig M. Hea, Hate Sk., pp. 515,524, 


aast: M. 3g, p. 416. 
ag, “et for TAT, p. 341. 


set Apab. Skr. wmm | Pr. *er, p. 370. 


aie Pr. for BATE, p. 333. 
at M Skr. at, p. 481. 

ah M, aa, p. 515. 

Wd, p. 488. 

wisis S. AMW, p. 496. 
smut M. STAT pp. 453, 481. 


stot Pr. for at Skr. pp. 254 353 


Sot or mtor for Wea, p. 332, 
Stat M. st(& Skr., p. 413. 
staat H, p. 455. 


anA Pali area, pp. 295, 296. 
sum for ataa Apabhr., p. 365. 
sata, $ Skr.aiag M., pp.347,442, 


sie S. MA, women, p. 476. 
wer Women S., p. 475, 


(sr Pr., p. 349, 


INDEX VI 


| fra of Gad from aa, p. 383. 

| a for sar Apabhr., p. 364. 

(eure rrt M., p. 521. 

fanz Pr. or Has for aaf, p. 339, 

Gag for Fava, p. 341. 

(star M. sir, p. 464. 

sire Pr. for sar, p. 333. 

| aisg Saur. sitaegt- ST, p. 436, 

| sfr M. Mal. fsnir-(srà, Gar Skr., 
pp. 414, 478, 515, 523. 

sinar for sra, pp. 407, 408. 

sivi, M. Ba, p. 454. 

sita, at H. M. afta, pp. 416, 446. 

sara Pr. Gara M., p. 423. 

BATA for mse, p. 420 f. 


| SAT or S'S. for wae, pp. 425, 


426, 428. 

gud is SEER p. 421. 

SP H. foe IRRE, p. 410. 
Ser Pr., p. 353. 

Sa M., p. 481. 

Wer, Skr. IFF, p. 426. 

Bat shoes, p. 426. 

Bs, M. TFA or “HH, p. 430. 
Sat M. H. Skr. gaa, pp. 423, 429. 
savi Pr. for qaqa, p. 325n3. 

8t from Skr. wa, pp. 381, 386, 

ST from 3, a Sans., pp. 348, 383. 
sig for aa Apabhr., p. 364. . 

ata for aa, pp. 406, 586. 

Saq, SIR. for waa Apabhr.; p.364. . 
siaer M. 1D. 395. . , 
att for Waa, p. 408. 

SIE or SITUL-U[ Pr., p. 349. 

SIT from 35:, p. 384. 

STS or SIST, pp. 395, 422, 

steam Pali ate, p. 330. - 
ea dT, p. 33. 50 

T 50 know Skr., p. 344. ij 

amem in de Hop 404. o ri 
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sega for Sata H., p. 402. 
Fat, p. 387. 


get Pr. for waa, p. 332, 


gredi S. from grg-ua: Skr., p. 496. 


ats H. gr, p. 431. 


goi Pr. for eats, pp. 332, 334, 432. 


gw slight resemblance, p. 432. 


areata Pali for aTa, p. 296. 
Aas anà different reading 
for Tartana, p. 315. 


aot M. Skr. a%, p. 452. 

zea for (eeu, p. 399. 

am [ot] M. aa, p. 451. 

atat S. Skr. ar M. H. ater, p. 453. 
ars, atest M. ate, ate, p. 491. 
Gadi M. RZE, pp. 451, 461. 

leat M. AZF, p. 451. 

(at S. Skr. aqt thirst, p. 453 

iit S. ge (5), p 451. 

g3t M. Wer fau, p. 451. 


sex from (iix Skr., p. 385. 

atta: Pali for Ra stat, p. 286. 
EUI S. Mi p. 451. 

84 of sata from ema, p. 381. 
Saut for verme, p. 408. 


stay S. arate, p. 451. 

ez S. M. ata, p. 452. 

Sal, 40g, p. 471. . 

geu orga] for qÑ, p. 331. 
gtu for ZFA, p. 331. 

gat S. M. ar, p. 452. 

ex (Ut) M. ax fear, p. 452. 


sala Su Pali for afaria 4zr, p: 286.” 


sanS. aaa Skr., p. 452. 
E13 S, 431, P- 452. 


| asm M qz, p. 438. 


l| etga to aro, p. 445. 


aia S. sreg M. ate Skr. er, p. 452. 


arm or sta H. qi, p. 452. 
seu Skr. for een, p. 497. 


sta H. E. G. esr, p. 450. 


‘ste Pali for gtg, p. 286. 
‘sst M. aa, p. 451. 


grin O, H. agar, p, 452. 

fay S M. ett Skr. ara, p. 452. 

Set S M. Far Skr. ata (55), pp.426, 
452. 


fs S. e, p. 452. 
teat S, p. 497. 


(Seu for d, p. 407. 
(ez from eae Sans. p. 383. 
Stat S M. de Skr. ve, p. 452. 


‘sat S. Milk, p. 497. 
;& from t Skr., pp. 383, 497. 
‘Star or aat for ster, p. 331. 


‘wat Pr. for «Td, p. 335, 


‘we or ag Pr. for ac, p. 331f. 
OFS or gga for SRS, p. 243. 


| ora Pr., p. 353. 


wrsta or trate for wate, p. 343, 
oR or at Pr. for ax, p. 331f. 

oor Pr. for Ata, p. 332, 

wet or ost for Pali arat, p. 331. 
mgg or Bes for alee, p. 343. 
s Pr. for wate, p. 340. 


aza Pr. for acta, p. 341. 
azg, p. 350. 


! aq, gaz &o., p. $51. 


a, aat & ata &c. Pali, p. 303. 
aa M atati, p. 465. 

astat Pali for at, p. 282. 
az Skr. M ag, p. 435. 


«wr Pr. for gw, 330. ' 
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quer Pali gum, p. 287. 

war for aut Saura. p. 343. 

amta Pali, 306. 

aea:-aat S, p. 496. 

aqa for ador Pali, p. 279. 

amg Pr. for arg, p. 333. 

arat Pr. from aq, p. 349. 

ae M zwi, p. 462. 

quar H qu, p. 456. 

as S. ate, p, 470. 

amar G. gadi M. gæt, p. 399. 

aera for the Pali axtt, agtt Sk., 
pp. 331, 334. 


Wo Pali for dete, 286. 

aag Pr. for anã, p. 334. 

ava Pali for ata, p. 283. 

ag or agt Pr. quit, p. 341. 

me of atest, dara Skr., p. 382. 
atsa for Pali ataa, p. 286. 
am [tt] M. aa, p. 454. 

area for ANKE, arias, p. 289. 
atest for tat M., p. 401. 

ara Skr., ata G., p. 255. 

ara M. am (Xt), pp. 437, 446. 
ara for aad Apabhr., p. 365. 
amiat Paisaci for qatan, p, 344, 
atta Skr. for ait, p. 398, 
ange M. att, p. 416. 
area for amaA Pr., p. 403. 
an Apab. Gea, p. 382. 

faut Pali for qur, p. 287. 

Tata Pali for atea, p. 288. 
faer Apabhr., p. 366. 

Raa Pr., p. 335. 

Taw for avit Apabhr., p. 364. 
IG of (Aas Ama Skr., p. 385. 
a Pali for ata, p. 290. 
faart P. erm, p. 470. 

RTT or AST, p. 397. 

fase H. for Q, p. 410. 


facatae M. an arrow, p. 427. 


INDEX VI 


faa from qur, p. 384. 

R or ata Pr., p. 349. 

fema Pr., pp. 349, 358. 

diam Pr., p. 349, 

az, p. 481. 

qeu M. drei, p. 506. 

gz, p. 353. 

asd M. az, p. 507. 

avs in ate M., p. 393. 

aq in ate M., p. 393. 

gaa M. for qug, p. 411. 

qe for arsi, p. 386. 

TrA Skr. sra, p. 381, az p. 481. 
gat Pr. S. e, p. 432. 

gw-d3r S., p. 496. 

qd M. G. Instantly G. ata, p. 432. 


| DI in qut, pp. 390, 392. 


aw in (2g Sindi (agr, pp. 391, 442 
aut, Sur &oc. G., p. 477. 

daa for aafaa, p. 401. 

ARa Pali for seran, p. 291. 
WI for qx Apabhr., p. 364. 

Aa, (tet for aga. Apab., p. 364. 
axe Pr. for Tater, pp. 335, 429. 
ae Pali for dz, pp. 289, 400. 

8g Pr. for ae, p. 331. 

dw, Aare, ard, armi Pali, p. 302. 
ae and amı or aer, p. 349. 
aise M. Réf, p. 416. 

Tr Pr. for qor, p. 333. 

ave Pali, pp. 331, 394, 

WTHT from TTET, p. 386. 

aatas M. ÑT, p. 439. 

Ne Skr. M. dig in MST, p, 435. 


wee Pali tama p. 286. 
AA, W p. 471, . 

AT from Skr. &T, p. 382. 
ut H. S. và, p. 557, 

AA FATA, p, 527. 
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fast from Raa Skr., p. 383, 
Aar Hindi, p. 431. 

Tat S. “ become " p. 491. 
fior for «ra, p. 333. 

aa Pali for gw, p. 286. 

Seq for Pali eta, p. 291. 
vd Pali for ea, p. 308. 
$m for vafa, p. 402, 

irri Pali, p. 314. 

at M. feretur. Raa, rex, p. 482. 
ass M. eta, p. 461. 

Ux for tas, p. 333. 

tt from kate Skr., p. 383. 


aa M. sa [tr ] p. 450. 

qet M. are, p. 437. 

gam Pr. for agra p. 343, gam Tad- 
bhava, p. 360. 

aga Pr. dea, pp. 330, 358. 

agaat Pr. faa, p. 330. 

asa Pali zer, pp. 296, 311. 

afar A. grz«, p. 455. 

arat M. old, p. 499. 

qué, Zeatfa Pr., p. 355. 

afeze Pr., p.355. 

alsz Pr., p. 055. 

que M. giet, ate, p. 451. 

aan in feat, p. 406. 

ara M. afé, pp. 385, 449. 

ata M. £x, p. 421. 

afia, p. 357. 

ae G. ares, p. 462. 

aa G. erat or Sm, p. 461. 

aot M. qat, p. 419. 

aida Pr. for az, p. 335. 

ae for Fat, 22, pp. 335, 451. 

afeat, «ferma, p. 425. 

aera H. erect, p. 422. 

atten M. erf, p. 438. 

are M. dur, pp. 414, 437. 


arfor or afr for zaia, p. 343. 


e28 


aia, p. 415 for «tar, p. 421. 

ata tying rope M. ata, p. 442. 

area for eta, p. 405. 

ana for area, p. 334f. 

ate Mag. Ih, p. 944. 

fear, 2° Pr. Faz, pp. 331, 342. 

Rag Pr. for eae, p. 335. 

fases Apabhr., p. 366. 

anw, p. 440. 

Ratar to show wr, pp. 395, dii, 

fees for zu5:, p. 421. 

Ras S. p. 498. 

faz Pali fae, ew, pp. 279, 287. 

fee or zen for STA, p. 407. 

fear, ive, H. fat, pp. 425, 429, 

feurat cau. of €, p. 440. 

faa, Rag or GAG, p. 441. 

f&ag Pr. for fa, p. 335. 

fuir M. qsrme, pp. 453, 504. 

Raar H. p. 455. 

fafa Pr. zt Skr. p. 5908. 

fz, p. 441. 

Am Pali for eta, p. 291. 

dir M., p. 489, 

are M. efi, p. 414. 

atat from eee Skr., p. 382. 

diez, p. 498. 

eive M. fiat pp. 417, 446 

dime, opr Pr., p. 475. 

diat or far, p. 426. 

ak M. RAT, .pp. 430, 431. 
dag Pr. aaa, p pp. 326n3, 357, 561. 

g Pr. for fà, pp. 334, 432. 

gag Pr. for gc, p. 341. 

gz from & Skr., p. 385. 

gas Pr. for fadt. p. 341. 

ara, qdt S., p. 496. 

gor M. arr, p. 432. 

gg for ga Pali, p. 279. 

gen, Foe, p. 440. 

Speer Apabhr., p. 397. 
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ze G. S. dit, pp. 390, 496. 

€ of {Ha from q7, p. 381. 

West M. RaR, p. 491. 

&wd, p. 488. 

wu Pr. for zar, p. 340. 

za from zA or ZA, pp. 384, 385. 

zuted G. show, p. 395. 

Ea, ar, Zar Pr, p. 346, 83 p. 525. 

tang M. QET, p. 449. 

gated, p. 440. 

West, p. 391n. 

dq S. pp. 515. 

atag M. Skr. gta, gra, p. 436. 

ary from & or gt Skr., p. 385. 

qtar door for gare, p. 397. 

8m at, p. 421. 

aret M. gait, p. 451. 

alata Pali for ata, p. 305. 

Kui M. SET, p. 451. 

lee Pr. deg, Setar M. pp. 335, 
439. 

led. gredi, p. 524. 

aaa M. amt, p. 439. 


aR Pr. gare, M, am, pp. 447, 464. 
at B. 88, p. 447, 


wer for wA Pali, p. 279. 

WH, TH, TA, Pr., pp. 387, 470, ` 
NIE WU B., p. 447, 

TRR S. 496. 

wits M.or wc M. p. 491. 
ağar S., v. 496. 

wae for cam M., p. 403. 

arg d G., p. 395. 

ute M., p. 506, 

ara G. Skr. rz, p, 443. 

dre H. M. dias, p. 444, 
Garey, p. 440. 

gut, Pr., p. 353 

ga Pr. S. or YA YaF Skr., p. 432. 
getat to wash Yat, pp. 395, 440. . 


el 


INDEX VI. . 


JAA Pr. ume, p. 441. 
ug or ue Skr. ate, p. 440. 


^| wx M. Wẹ, p. 414. 


Ze, Wat S,, p. 496. 


| Graz M. diam Mal. Goan, p. AVE: 
| qme G., p. 427. 
| want M. gizr, p. 464. 


aa Pr. for am, p. 335. 
«sm Pr. for em, p. 330. 


| aam M. for aai, p. 505. 


az M. Mal. & Chit aa «dt, p. 419. 
asg or 489, p. 348. 

qux Culikà Paisa. for a7, p. 944. 
aga for quus, p. 471. em 
qu S. ag, pp. 448, 450. 

wat, M; qurer, p. 466. 

| "viz M. aag, pp. 348, 453. 

| atea, xad Pali aa, pp. 301, 948. 
aaa H. or afr, p: 455. 

WWW for watt M., pp. 403, 442. 
aaa for H. Aa P. Aut, pp. 402, 408. 
aay Pr. Skr. amt, pp. 335, 429. 

aqi for qi, p. 505. 


| att G. ma Apabh. AS, p. 399. - 


az Magadhi for az, p. 343 

TB, ASH Skr. awe G. M., p. s 
aaa, Pr. M. «art, p. 446. 

aaar from Waa, p. 397. 

aada for gieit M., p. 403. 
warfare, WE M. aart p. 403. 
"SW Pr., p. 353. 

ag Pr, dox Wu, p. 323n3. 

aeta or fata Pali for tala, p. 280. 
at of at from ara, p. 382. 

"UE from aie Skr., p. 385. - 

STER, Pr.*&t or aat to bathe, p. 445. 
WI for "p.505, .. 

ata M. to dance TF, p. 481. 

ami Pr. for ARA, p. 325n3. | 

TR, Pr. for smár, p. 32503.. 
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arg M. qure, p. 922f.- 

ara, Skr. M. are, p. 449. 

ary for ata Saura, p. 943. — 
arta: M, erat, pp. 416, 437, 446. 
ata Skr. ata, pp. 382, 442,443. 
areét Pr. for arg, p. 334f. 

ata from Skr. ara, p. 381. 

m in &ur, p. 404, 

ara M. ava, p: 456. 

are Pr. for ar; pp. 323n3, 336. 
fare S. az, or AG,Skr. ars, p.439. 
last or Ast Pr. for 3S, p. 341. 
ramos Pali for fiie, p. 286. 

rd*wr or Tru Pali for AF p. 291. 
fisv Apabhr., p. 366. 

Afaa for Mmaa Saura., p. 343. 
faex M. wate forehead, p. 441. 
re M. wore, p. 460." 

te S. sleep far, p. 453. 

far or xer Pr. fast, p. 331. 

x, M. dist, p. 465. : 

faqa M. to be born sqm, p.481. ` 


aa, Pali, p. 317. |... = 
fer M. atom, Skr., pp. 419, 423. 
faex Pr. for faa, p. 323n3, 


ma H. Aaaa, p. 496... 


Rea Pr. for AFT not IARE p. 339, 
Aa M. ate, frat, pp.414, 453, 523. 


Wie Pr. for Pali ata, p331. 

ara M. MA Skr., p413. 

ata Pr. ÑT, pp. 343, 444. 

wat Pr. for WA, p. 343. 

aram Pali for ate, p. 283. 

qa H. g, p. 441. i 

qa for Pali qa M. arat are M., 
pp. 305. 463. 

8 to carry Skr. 4T, P. 400 

dx or ng Pr. for quíd, p. 331f.- 


Ea 
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wear P. Aaa, pp. 397, 453. 
qat for TRA, p. 326n3.: 
aqa Pali for fase, p. 291. 
ae H. or at Fè, p. 431. 
wa Pali for 43, p. 291. 
afta Pali for fatéerar, p. 291 
wae for qqa Pali, p. 281, 
WX H. AF? Skr, p. 439. 

ag S. tag, p. 431. 
"mg for vv, p. 408. 

met H. aree, p. 448. 

emer H. Aaea (F:), p. 432. 
ddia Pali for wade, p. 289. 
ær M. Skr.. et, p. 481. 

«rft M. ara, eife, pp. 514,522. 


qag or wag Pr. for trea, p. 341. 


i Lei Pr. for Taq, p. 335. 


qg for RT Ap., p. 365. 
gst for qi, pp. 330, 358. 
| qw Pali for TH, p. 283. 
‘qa Pali for gat, p. 284, 
quu in ft M., p. 406. 
qiu for saa, p. 407. 
nash Pr. for mea, p. 325. 
qiquu Skr. we, p. 440. : 
qg with æ for qiie, p, 407. 
i qar Skr. sae, p. 440. 
lq Pali for wsaeta, p. 283. 
qaga M. quer, p. 439. 
qan M. taat, p. 443. 
qout Pali for aTa, p. 279. 
qa P. S. dst qa, p. 434. 
qs for fits, p. 407. 


qsg Pali for T37, p. 279. 


qè Pali for ui, p. 283. 


| vere, Teas, p.435 


qa M. qe in Taŭ, p: 437. 

qg for N-A: verfst-wiaimir p.435. 
vewr G. M. máma, p. 436. 

qsamt M. reflection, p. 435. 
qesta for ASSTAT, p. 398, 


79 [R.G. Bhanda&rkar's works, Vol. IV.) 
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qao for vaa, p. 331. 

qg M. qst, p. 506. 

qwatet Proof, p. 435. 

qeata for AEF, pp. 398, 435. 

qeurz G. Skr. RNET, p. 436: 

téga Pr.formWidsxi, pp. 333, 343. 

qt Pali or Pr. for sa, p. 334. 

wise, Tae, P 589. 

q(&nr for TAAT, p. 331. 

qzma ‘the fallen treo ’, p. 497. 

q or ma Pr. TATE; p. 341. 

TETT for RETT, p.331. 

qazir or «ft H. P. M. tAd p.433. 

qe M. or Pr. for qg, pp. 334, 444. 

Yeo S. qram, p. 506. 

V8" Pali for «rm, p. 283. 

q€8 for Tan, Pali qa, pp.331,334. 

qot from ga: Skr. pp. 382, 399, 

Yea for qsa, p: 399; 

qe Pali for afm, p: 284. 

qè G. from Sez M., p: 399. 

wet H. TATE, p.516. 

dist faith, tara, p. 431. 

qaw Páisácl for S387, p. 344. 

wate H. gaara, ppi 404, 4327 

qw Pali for sty, p. 290) ^ ^: 

qa M. ara, p. 407.- > 

ite M. wet; p. 449. 

WWE S. va, p. 470. 

qaa M. Skr. varía, p. 413, . 

qq Pali qs, pp. 295, 305. 

THATS, a place where water is 
provided for passenger, p: 429. 

qe Pali for qm, p. 284. ` 

TY from 187, p. 365.. 

qaeT plural-Apabhr., p.366. _ 

Wore or Wee M. JFE, p. 434; 

qui H. Skr. SRST, p. 439. 

quit H. P. wear pp. 433, 456. 


Terrae antea P 421, 
YO H. 


INDEX VI 


wem G. M. geatar p. 399. 
qg H. q3, p. 456. 

qag Apabhr., p. 367. 

qaza mg Pr. “ worn” p. 445, 
iaaa Pr. TAF, p. 359. 
iqvraar, arate for Pr., p. 333. 
‘gitat H. afgz [ a ] p. 449. 
atau Aph. TRATE, p. 421. 
iqar M. SI, p. 468. 
ja H. qRàq, pp. 432, 433. 
mea P. for wie, p. 411. 
laiat S. qu to remain, p. 496. 
iq% M. ara, pp. 454, 461, 

qai M. sara, p. 470. 

qis H. visible 17a, p. 432. 
vig M. qd, p. 467. 

viu M. We, pp. 335, 467, 575, 
qator Pr. TATT, p. 335. 

quta, M. ari, p. 467. 

q&a, Pr. for Zim, p. 335. 
vos Pri for tt, p. 339. 
Wf Pr: for qat, p. 339. 
Tae, Ng from Tj, p. 507. 
BORIC Cac EEIGETE I p. 989. 
qarer M. sam [5] p. 452. 
aa for tat B. p. 402. ~~ 
TRI O., pp. 519. | 

qaia G. qni, p. 463. 

qur Pali qq to sea, p. 295.’ 

wat from Skr. seră, p. 381. 
TAS or ates Pr. TARE, p. 341. 
Tease Mag. TRIGA, p. 344, 
qa Pali for ta, Pp. 283. 
quete Pali for rere, p. 296. 
qag S. a stone, p. 44]. 

TELA or TT, Skr. qfiqra, p. 398. 
Ra Skr. TATA, p. 449, 
qaa H. _ RaT, p: 460. 
qet H. Rata, p. 460. 


. for quía, gè M. 
pp. 331, 334-459 OT FE 


8T B. ata, «Tq, p. 430, 
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qrar Pr. we Vern. WT or qrpp.335, 
337, 386. 


ara Pr. for stg, pp. 330, 455. 
Gita, ardir, p. 443. 

qe, Wat, p. 421. 

«rear M. sfeae, p. 412. 

qiTa Pr for tfta, p. 341. 


qoi M. ma, oat, pp. 453, 454, 
502, 522. 


qr M. nars Mal., Goan, p.417. 


arate H. «are, p. 424. 


ara Pr. qa M. 914, pp. 323n3, 404. 


qara in MAA or aras Pr., 404. 
qra M. for ater, p. 454. 

qi, H., p. 455. 

qni Skr: qmi, p- 523. 


qoia orqmqora Palisratia,p.306. 


qa M. ara Skr., p. 429. 

Wq, Skr. aXiarr, TAU, p. 398. 

qna, at Pr., M. ont, pp: 416, 475. 

qa M. qrafí, p; 467. 

weg G, Skr, NI P: 439. 

TST from. qara Skr, p. 385. 

ara H. qrat foot, p. 430., 

qra from mitia, p. 383. 

eraat M. "rm, p. 443.’ 

qr Skt. M. ST, p. 7442. 

MIT, qgTer, Pr. pp: 335, 441. 

qra from aaa Skr., p. 385. 
TER, TRUE, qaata, p. 469. 

weg Tes, p. 360." 

qrg or Y8 for IS, p. 343. 

arent Pr. for arator, p. 335. 

argit Pr. for aigo, p. 336. 

faata from fe, p. 394. 

itm Pr. for TFF, p. 340. 

fared for west, p. 408. 

Raga for mast, p. 407. 

RS Pr. for qeat, p. 333. 

fast for vec pp. 407, 408, 
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Bi "m or Ng. for Pr. (qu: p. 331. 
qét M. atte Skr, p.423. 
Rer, id ders Me five or qug 
Ps (qv, Te, pp. 255,331, 393. 


Ra, pp. 337, 347. 

fee: fassit S. P., pp. 391, 416. 
arga in raz G., p. 391. 
RRE, Skr, ers p. 440. 
Rag for fia, p. 407. 
Rar via, p. 425. 
fate S. ary, p. 450. 
fige Pali, an ornament, p. 294. 
ferat Caus.. of {t tod rink; p. 440. 
reat Pali for gat&, p. 285. 
Rast, M. Gaee Skr. MIST or 

fares obli. Rasa or fqq ATN, 

pp. 423, 514. 
fae, drat S. p. 496. 
día or dig Pr. Ver. Rg, p. 337. 
ise H. atar, p. 437. 
Gitsar M. (det, p. 437. 
Ue Feat M. tou, p. 438. 
digg Pr. for Pali ra, p. 331. 
| Gram Skr- Pr. M. rd, pp. 423, 500. 
Gat S. drunk, pp. 496, 496. 
Grate Saur, p. 507. 
(iz drunk, p. 436, i 
fixes, G. for qr, p. “412. 
Sra or ŝia for. qe, p. 497. . 
Groot Pr. for tea, p. 32503. 
Goa Pali for tiga, p. 286... 
AZA, Grag, M. Ga, p. 430. . 
dra H. fas, p. 456. ; 
dier H. fare, p. 488. 
ue P. for es, p. 343. . 
gg from gs, Sans, p. 383. 
gg S. ux, M. ge, p. 453. 
sq Pali for uz, 279. 
Gea for qct, p. 409, 


geat Pr. for GRELA p. 334. 
S€H Pr. for SW, p. 339, 
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We M. sale pp. 436, 452. 

gy Apabhr. for ga: p. 365. 

qug H. for gaa, p. 411. 

«ama Pali., p. 306. 

gat, H. gitar, p. 432. 

«c«m Pali for g, p. 279. 

qx for safe, 412. 

gat H. for ge, p. 411. 

TRE H. for TT, p. 458. 

TUS Skr. iris, p. 497. 

afte Pr. for Teg, p. 341. 

Wè Mag. for 369, pp. 331, 343. 

asx Pali for gå, p. 281. 

qu O. B. gat TERT, p. 519. 

wy M. for gv, p. 344. 

qwxx for trax H., p. 409. 

qw arafaPali for gom? ser 
p. 305. 


yasa qnir H. waT, pp. 393, 417. 
get Pr. for fàr, p. 330. 

viet Pr. for wat, p. 341. 

Ta}, WT, p. 425. 

YAR Pali for arate, p. 289. 

WT, p. 426, 

aq Saura YRA, p. 343. 

TÅ, quit S. p. 496. 

TS in Ta in gat M., pp. 391, 445. 
TIFA, M: NB, p. 449. 

qe the back in Rs, faz, pp. 392, 462. 
ISE Pr. for RA, | p. 333. 

We for Yr Pali, p. 281, 

QW from aise, p. 398, 

Ñe Pr. for Gs, p. 333. 

Que or fue Pr., p. 357. 

ar Pr. aa, p. 331. 


Fare, ters from we or seq, p. 361. 


Wate Pali, Plentiful, p. 294, 
Feat from si, p. 404, 
Fat Pr. for Tat, p. 334 


Ix»zx VI 


eel M. for Sere, p. 344. 

Saat G. Ver. AT, pp. 496, 507, 
tar erat for Tat F, p. 405. 
qrar Pali T7, pp. 279 291, 331. 
qi£, dre &c., p. 360. 

qra from sea, p. 404. 

qias Pali for gm, p. 291, 

qra Pr. for Ta, p. 339. 

Giz, p. 395. 

qrg; p. 395. 

RBE for Wet M., p. 409. 
qiata Pali for gsara, p. 305. 

gia for dat P., p. 400. 

mes for «aut, p. 407, 

msaga for Magd, p. 407. 
sanaa, H. argum, p. 575. 
qaaa P. von, p.463. 
Tat or Waa, M. vere, p. 449. 
SWEEX Skr., p. 542. 

wav for tat M., pp. 401, 489, 496. 
Sette M. MA, p. 462. 

sm, M. area [tt], p. 437; 
mana M. maad, p. 462. 
years, M. aaa, p. 446. 

STS for sta Apabhr. p. 365. 
NTF, a guest M. argu, p. 448.. 
am, UT (St) pp. 437, 446. 

TWAT, p. 387. 

Min WHA, p. 391. 

gay, Pali, gaf, ys, p. 286, 


Wer, H. RTEA, p. 506. 

WWW Pr. for qaa, pp. 339, 458, 

waa Pali for "UE, p. 279. 

HTS for (WATT, p. 399, . - PN 
nat M. RT, p. 458, 

ware Pali for Wy, p. 286, 

Wu Pali for qww, pp. 286, 339, , 
Wo, HS fruits, plural, p. 475, . 
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wot and ma Pali, pp. 304, 305. 

wig Pr. for thle, p. 339, 

aa Pr. for at, p. 343. 

wa Tadbhava, p. 360. 

qui, We, miw M. Wes, pp. 360, 
361. 

mee Pali for «mi, p. 284. 

wre, M, «mr, iur, pp. 421, 459. 

WIE or mre, Pali, p. 294. 

faa H. mier, p. 425. 

Wer, p. 261. 

«evt M. rre, p. 506. 

wu Pali for wag, p. 279. 

BT Pali for er, p. 286. 

wits for mist, BAT, pp. 405, 524. 


WES, p. 361. 
aai G., Tae- M., p, 398. 


ant M. sum, or TH, p. 434. 

ag of 1a from ac, Skr., p. 385. 
ava Pr. Skr. ava, p. 904. 

weg for aad Pr., p. 357. 

we B. «er H. P., p. 422. 

qux Skr. for IRAT, TATA, p.429. 
ag Skr. ait S., p. 496. 

aqu M. qe, p. 449., 

ast from wgvfi-gdiz, pp; 412,419, 
qe, T, p. 471. 

qt father, p; 361. 

qe from AAN, p. 350. 

arrat Pr. for agad, p. 334. 

gaa orsTW« for MAN, p. 315. 
aS. FRY p.506: e os. 
qa H. afta: Mosa, p470. > 
aera year p.440, ius pir 
afg Pali for 4$, v. 285.- 

afta Pr. T, p. 299. 

ag or aie from a Sans., p. 386. 


wat P. Calamity seri, p. 476, 


629 , 
adag for te M., p. 401. ` 


qw of aa, aÙ from sw, p. 386. 

aa S. qq p. 456. 

aut for quot, p. 402. 

aga for wirt, p. 398, 

qandy RATA, pp. 419, 432. 

agoat Skr. Agt or “ot, pp. 398, 439. 

ate (et) vt M. wit, pp. 414,. 453, 
4179, 523. 

aga H; or a, p. 455. 

agent Pr. for Rafar, pp. 331, 333, 
334, 341. 

agast from TAG, p. 362. 

ars; M. WAA, p. 514. 

ata Hindi for a«eur, p. 280. 

ata from gW Sans., p. 384. 

qrg Pali for stram, p. 314. 

anar Skr. sare, p. 440. 

aan Pali for ata, p. 316. 

ang Pr. for gazt, p. 335. 

arete Apabhr. ararat, p. 369. 

ata Skr. ardt ardir Pr., p. 523. 

ary M. atm, p. 463. 

aia azar, aiar M., pp. 280, 421. 

aèr Pr. for aiv, p. 336. 

RIT. H. ame, pp. 407, 434. 

Ada H. caata, p. 431. 

faut H. a, p. 431. 

ARa H. P. far, p. 431. 

fiit Skr. M. faz, p. 481. 

Aas. M. Feet, pp. 397, 410, 417. 

Ama sre Aerm, pp. 395, 447. 

fauret G. frere, p. 460. 

AAEN, ATER, p: 431. 

fra iit M., p. 441. 

aasa G: to terrify, p. 395. ' 

fst or srgra from Aman Sk., p. 396. 

sw Sindhi, p. 445. 

diet drew, p. 426. 
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sre fire, p. 385. 

ate Pr., p. 353. 

ated G. to fear, p. 395. 

RaR Pr. p. 353. 

afidtatrag to threaten p. 440. 
qd Pali, Atm., p. 306. 


gsm Pali ger, pp. 254,305,353,508. 


geat Pr. for Jae, p. 332. 


aa of gii from guai, pp. 386,481. 


gg Pr. for v, p. 330, 

guri or geri qami «RTT, p. 315. 
aa, sit S., p. 496. 

ae Pali., p. 297. 

gem Pali for gà:, p. 298. 


ava Pali asa gst M., pp.295,464. . 


ay Pr. for gd, p. 343. 

gaat, M. ae, p. 468. 

WW Skr. M. aur, p. 441. 

aa H. for fag, p. 411. 

wea AA Rg, pp. 391, 402. 
aise Pr. for aw, p. 339, 

war H. aaa, p. 431. 


Wert H. fram Skr. Reraa, p. 439. 


Sew (3) G. faust, p. 449, 

sar G. sT, pp. 496, 507. 

War from su(ew, p. 383, 

Xaa for aga Pali, p. 285. 

ae M. safa, pp. 428 455. 

WX for IF, p. 401. 

ats (Ut) M., p. 483, 

TSH or MFT, p. 501. 

Wig H. or at sie or «TE, p. 501: 
wirof = from 31 Skr. Pr. p. 385. 
Bret aaa S. MNT, pp. 408, 455; 
wg 3g Ae, p. 361. 


WEN Pr. Wa, pp. 330, 358. 
waa H. waa, p.516. 
wrt for Wut, p. 402. 

wa, °$, wat S. pp. 466 496, 


usa. Pr. Skr. wey, p. 504. 
Nsg Ay, p. 471. 


“we Pr. for We, p. 334. 


wep M. ura, p.-462. 

AAR, Ad from 9g, p. 347. 

"x M. wer, p. 468. 

HAN ABA or Wi, p. 411. 

wad for Skr. Gate; p. 398; 

war Pali for 383, p. 284: 

watt M. Ña, p. 543. 

WaART a bee, p. 443. 

wad, p. 443. 

wa for ÙP., p. 402. 

waa Want, p. 589n. 

wre Pr. for ata & not WTA, p.339. 

wat for we Skr., p.383. 

wot M. are B., p. 422. 

wae for WAX Apabhr., P 365. 

Wenger Mag. for NETÍEET, p. 344 

aT or Wis Pr. M. atg, p. 237. 

NS or WAH from Alas, pp. 383, 
391n, 428, 522. : 


wre, ara, Skr. p. 523. 
ma H. arg, p. 458. 


"writ H. P. aqq, pp. 404t, 432. 


wea, M. WAAT, p:437. 
TW P. Skr: areq‘ p, 459, 
wig H. jackal argeiter, p. 516. 
Airset Pr. for weer; p. 341. 
Rea from afè! p: 391. 
Rawat or fires for fia:, p.298, 
Qrunt Pali for fara: FEN for 
Urat, p. 298. 
AFG and Aerating, P. 298: . 
“Fat, p. 296)" 
end I ESCEN 
PS ok for fisya, p.298. 
fire or finr fra, p. 426. 
fitt M. rerit, p. 506. 
fire, frere, p. 426, 
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RaR Skr., Ara, p. 523. | wera Cülik& Paiga. for anver,p.344, 
fft Pr. for fèt, p. 339. art Tadbhava Pali for mmi, 
nm M. Taq, p. 458. à pp. 290, 360. 

Xt from ifs, p. 384, aferat M. nir, pp. 416, 445, 465, 
wre M.Sler. ART, pp. 414, 444,523. 469. 

paG Pali for 287 

we Pr. M. afer, pp. 447, 514, 521, | WS Pali for wm, p. 287. 

gba from wm, 395. naat Pali for gar, p. 295. 

waa Skr. gT: aa, p. 499. msg P. atat M., p. 422. 

wes Pr. Skr. #907, p.504. "sut Pali for neu, p. 282. 

aa Pali for UT, p. 288. RAR Pr. for AYTA, p: 339. 

WAT, BA, p. 428, “Wars, RRE, p. 471. 

X pp. 097, 580. asap M. ara, p. 417. 

aa from, m, a being, p. 385. ast Pr. for Hrs, p. 343. 

wm M. uer, pp. 414, 444. Watt P. RAFT, p. 434. 

WA, Bs, p. 523. asan Pali for eat, p. 332. 

fig, M. Xam, p. 449. Ha or Hist M. ne, p. 437. 

we M, wat ga Skr., pp. 422, 459, Ha from ae Skr., p. 385. 

WR in sir, AFT, y; 391. nga Pr. for wav, p. 334. 

Xa H. q, p. 458. aed G. from za M. geqr, p. 399. 
Ferari M , p. 507. "8, p. 452. 

Yor from ft Skr., p. 382. we Pr. for uz, p. 334. 

wa M. Skr. sr, p. 459. mue Pr. anoo for AAA, p. 332. 
"mW, ules, p 459, Hoge Tadbhava, p. 360. 

"TE hunger for F, p. 398. must for Wr, p. 418; 

Wit for wat, p. 339. acaq for ARTĂ, p. 418. 

wer G. from gë M., p. 397. acum Pali for aat, p. 279. 

wiat M. atasat, p. 505. naa M. ntar, pp. 445, 465, 

varai, M., pp. 444, 498. wu H. ag [ ar], p. 449. 

watt M. mad, p. 442. naas H. fer, p. 449. 


wat for warm M. war, pp. 404,443, | na M. «zit, p. 468. 
KAF in WTS or WH, pp. 392, 416, | AeA Pr. maur, pp. 396, 402. 
- aw M. my Skr., pp. 413, 450. 


wat Pr. for qm, p. 330. wg honey M. rfe, p. 449. 

sant Pr. for Aaa, pp. 331, 335. nga for statt, p. 402. 

HE or $ for Wd, p. 326n3. wem Ata M. arti, p. 464, 544. 

nag Pr. for Hg, P. 341. Wa M: waa Skr., pp. 385, 454. 
wat Pr. for 8$ P. 341. mam Pali, pp. 294, 317f. 

aaa Pr. for-8$9, p. 341. aga P. agai obl. pl., p. 516. 
uadit Pr. for alte, p. 330. aa for Pali Host M. ataù, p. 454. 
aan, ogy M: dev p.399... Ara M. ma [8 ), p. 467, 
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ate and q:& Pali, p. 303. art from ase Skr., p. 386. 
aaa Pr. for Rura, p. 334. nraft, frr Skr. H. teft; pp.428, 
Awa for get, p. 399. 524. 

awr M. nma, p. 506. 

mug Pr. for watts, p. 342. 

au H. Skr. yas, p. 439. 

az Pr. ng, p. 335. 

nza G. from fig, Han, p. 399. 
aa for dz Old M., p. 402. 

Wu from fas G. M. fag, p. 399. 
WE Pr. for aay, p. 343. 

nam M. nar, pp. 417, 462, 475. 
nRT Skr. E, pp. 401, 441. 
agra H. for waa, p. 411. 


ara or ÑU for ata, p. 343. 
are H. G. middle from mr, p.450. 
mèr M. arava, p. 448. 

arg Pr. for ary, p. 336. 

fat Pali for 37, p. 288. 

wa Pali for fax, p. 283. 
aga M. Fem, p. 449. 

ARa Pr. for afta, p. 339. 
fitt H. for nir, p. 410: 
fas of AaS Pr., Skr., p. 384. 
gta Pali for tara, p. 285. 


Hur Pali for "WT, p. 288. 

Weal in ama M., p. 393. 
We Pr. for wq, p. 336. 

Bee Pr. for gum, p. 335, 


Ble M. 92, p. 462. op $ 
RTS, Atat Skr. p. 523. ; « 
Arete or °g or “SH, ATS, p. 348. 
Ratatat Pr. RIS, p. 348. 
arga for HIGH, p. 399. 


arar Pr. Vern. ats, p. 337. ait for ana, p. 407. 
arg orars Pr, Vern. At AEE Skr. | rgo Pr. for AYA, p. 336.7 

Byes 983. Hie for fret, fara, p. 469. 
RIS for MITET, p. 428. HS Apa. for qm, pp. 366, 421. 
ansett M Sko ICS St p! 457. wpe Skr. agg Pr. H. Aiet G. Hie 
maa for Wam Skr., p. 385. HP À 402. 410, 435 
mitad, M., p. 499. EAE DD: Saa ee M RAND 
Hist, p. 418. Hs P. for raat to bud, p. 410. 
arte G. atit, pp. 399, 517. get G. get M., p. 444. 
algae Apabh. p. 367. | Ww into ateat M., p. 393. 
Wm M. mss, pp. 453, 455. HW M. ares, p. 448. 
mug S. AgS, pp. 515, 523. | guz G. M. for 8e, p. 411. 
ma M. art, p. 444, | arm for gg Pali, p. 279. 
Atal, Zara, Skr., p. 524. | ara in Wiz ? M., p. 393. 
Wer in As, pp. 392, 416. Hg B. dz to wipe away, p.444. | 
HIqUEW in Wet M., p. 391. get Pr. for Wa, p. 343. i | 
anag, $r, in aag M., pp. 391, | gW Pali for «a, p. 290. 

404. Bat, wee, Skr., p. 524. 
a of RA M. RAN, pp. 463,481. |e mg Pali for wz, p. 288. 
Rta M. p. 455. | wax in Arte, M., pp. 393,407, 409, 
a of ART, RTA Skr., p. 382. | gasè Apabhr. TIT, p. 369. 
MERR for IRA, p. 343. i BAM, TST, p. 471 
am S. ornatadi having beaten,p.501, ; À 

| 
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mt Pali for 9m, p. 287. 

HP, TAA, pp. 398, 412. 

WeTH in He, | M., p. 393. 

am for fir (mi, p. 289. 

ua in wat, G. S., p. 292. 

gst in mdt M., pp. 392, 416. 

wa H. ata, wu Pali ara H., 
pp. 281, 391, 463. 

uz M. in H3, p. 390. 

aga in fiar, B. O., p. 390. 

We Cülika Paisa. for tw, p. 344. 

ira S. Be, p. 448. 

Wei Pr. for Wr, p. 33*. 

wee for Avge, p. 108. 

Her M. Rer, p. 459. 

Wu for Hat, p. 395, 421. 

Hat Magadhi, p. 395. 


Rat, G. p. 395. 

tra M. Fer, p. 459. 

Re Pr. for Aa, p. 336. 

WE 5. for n(gu Pr., p. 410. 

Agu from Magadhi AZAR, p. 397. 
Hara for Hara, p. 405. 


Ale, Alat, pp. 291, 388. 

Areata Pali for Areata, p. 311. 

ma for maa or Ale, HIS, 
pp. 471, 586. 

arni G., p. 365. 

aive Pali, p. 331. 

Brat, nre obl. meara, Hreatwp.514. 

um Pali for AX, pp. 292, 402. 

its Pali for atts, p. 289. 

aig G. in Agg, from X, p. 391. 

MEU or Fext from qu, p. 397. 

miet or *&iX from Bz, p. 397. 


diren Skr. for Adi, 
pp. 400, 415, 522. 


aia H. P. for «dai, p. A11. 
sem M. maT, p. 468. 

e divrer Old M., p. 499. 

ea for RT, p. 402. 


AAT, 


AND OTHER WORDS 
wa M. nest, pp. 414, 459. 


agitata: M. smi, pp. 454, 461. 
asa for ax Pali, p. 279. 

qsr Skr. aaa Pali, pp. 317, 318. 
qsmepx Skr., p. 542. 

ae from «vw Skr. P., p. 385. 
aro Pali for Al, p. . 286. 

qm M. or atà, p. 344. 
are, (date, p. 431. 

ama, M. sf, p. 416. 

ae, M. grat, p. 464. 

3r M. J, p. 416. 

arrest, M. até or SE, p. 415. 
dtm Pali for ava, p. 283. 

aar Pali for arar, p. 291. | 
gi, M. sima, p. 466. 


qaa Pr. for ita, p. 339. 

xat Pr. for vei, p. 32903. 

vw: M. tat in waen, p. 462. 

wat M.a (90), p. 468. 

qadi for ìa H., p. 402. 

wat and us Pali, p. 300. 

ssi, Tat, sa Pali, p. 300. 

wane, M. v2, Tat, ast, p.435. 

qo Pr. for awa M. ma, H. v4, 
pp. 342, 428. 

xara, wea, p. 301. 

«xar and ta Pali, p. 301. 

veut for test Pali, p. 281. 

qaqan for viuit, p. 407. 

wea, G. We reins, p. 466. 

WÁ or WA Pr., p. 348. 

wren Pr. for tis, pp. 335, 347. 

wre from zat Skr., p. 382. 

areat G. sredt, p. 496. 

wat Cülika Pais. for WST, p. 244. 

ast. Usa and Use Pali Wat, 
pp. 299, 300. 


80 ['R. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV.) 
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aasa Pali for usea, p. 283. 

waa, UA, Pr. «rr H., p. 323n3. 

TAT, MST, UAN, UT, XT, TAT 
at, pp. 255, 300, 218, 519. 

mit and taf Pali, p. 300. 

uA and Wg, p. 300. 

wait: M. wor, p. 461. 

wait for ar G. Pali, p. 314. 

visit Pali, p. 314. 

qwa M. wa, p. 414. 

wä nights H. p. 475. 

wrt M. for tor, p. 454. 

Taria M., p. 427. 

sur M. usr Skr., p. 429. 

qa M. qat king p. 430. 

wa M. Skr. wet, p. 413. 

we or we, p. 413. 

Ra Pr. for RS, p. 335. 

Tew Pr. for scat, p. 330. 

Rss Pr. Pali, azg, p. 358. 

fixi or FH Pr. ac, pp. 330, 358. 

Wr Pr. Pali am, p. 358. 

Rà Pali for scd, p. 288. 

Wig Pr. or Pali ga, p. 358. 

Rt Pr. for «fx, p. 330. 

id, p. 413. 

eta Pali for wet, p. 290. 

wa Pali for tat, pp. 284, 288. 

sq Pr., p. 353. 

BT, BI, ward Pali, p. 301. 

ww M. Saal, «Sgt, p. 424. 

wg G., p. 408. 

Ns P. for Na, p. 411. 

W H. writ, p. 414. 


ura Pali for JAN, p. 284. 
aydi Pali for seal, p. 284, 
SAWN: exeat, p. 471. 

* SAU: SSRA, p. 471. 
wud G. from wat Hindi, p. 399. 


INDEX Vi 


BN of Bit, p. 384. 

am from gA Skr., p. 984. 

gng from gi, p. 507. 

zz: M. enr [tt], p. 466. 

eur for San, p. 471. 

gega Pali from ewm, p. 296. 
wer from Pr. ate, p. 508n. 

Sgr gear M. p. 922. 

gg for a Pali, p. 279. 

gu: eur S., p. 496. 

geng for wead Pr., pp. 357, 561. 
wrufa Pali Atm. p. 306. 

werd Pali, p. 311. 

warara Pali waa Sans., p. 296. 


eere M. ew, Sars pp, 406, 
407. 


war P. ans, p. 441. 

waa for gar, p. 408. 

want from «qq, pp. 408, 441. 
wes &c. Apabhr. p. 371. 

wit from ZF, pp. 382, 386. 
F2 causal, p. 531. 

artă G. to adhere, p. 395. 
verge: M. anm. p. 440. 

ola Pr. for Auta, pp. 342, 428. 
eur M., p. 504. , 
ISAT for BIG, p. 421. 
gat M., p. 531. 

BITE, p. 294, 

ve. Pr. for enr, p. 336. 

fu M. fée (i), pp. 448, 450, 481. 
(Sal, II, Tear, tar &c., p. 495. 
fest for Pee, p. 420. 
(Grex Skr., p. 549. 

fe Pr. for Tw, pp. 336, 481. 
gwit Apab. for dias, p. 421. 
BIS G. «fis, p. 441. 

eat H. from ga, p. 437, 

Sm Pr., p. 353. 

STA Pali, p. 306, 


` 
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gegat Old M. p. 499. 

&uted to come to take, p. 395. 

Am H. ate eur, pp. 434, 516. 

arm B. M. 3üg9rur,--e3vt, pp. 401, 
454, 455. 

grt M. aria, p. 441. 

aiteay G. drei, p. 416. 

alg from Afa Skr., p. 384. 

wre H. for a, p. 410. 

Great H. faa, p. 441. 


qam Pr. for 349, pp. 331, 335. 
ag for qid, p. 326n3. 

ag M. or qq, 2m, p. 419. 
aqa Cülika Paióà. for arm, p.344. 
aet G. from fazer, Fat, p. 399. 
agread G. from AAV, p. 399. 
sw Pr. for az, p. 343. 
aaa for aa, p. 403. 

quae Skr. p. 542. 

azg Pali for acu, p. 282. 

quy Pr., p. 358. 

quur or Teor Pr. gatur, p. 343. 
qsig Pr. or a28 for. 343. 
az Skr. M. az, p. 435. 

32/8 for Paliadi, pp. 282, 580,581. 
astam M., p. 447. 
az from au Skr., pp. 383, 415. 
atg M. aaa S., pp. 256, 382. 
az, Ada, Skr., pp. 580, 581. 

arà Pali for aí&, p. 288. 

qoa Pali for aa, p. 286. 

gaa M. amta Mal., Goan., p, 417. 
avy Pali for xg, p. 279. 

acr M. aa( ) arae, pp. 445,465. 
aaa or qai& Pali from 74, p. 305. 
qazo H., p. 447. 

au H. G. S. ag, 310. a9, pp. 301, 

402, 449. 
qvi, aver, p. 231. 


qv from soft Skr., p. 381. 

avud G. to rain aÑ, p. 456. 

aqa M. qvam, p. 430. 

atte H. a4, aRar Pali,pp. 316,456. 
agra M. or axgr, p. 500. 

ay M. arent, acu S., p. 466. 
aie-f aret G., p. 466. 

ay, Tee or ara Pr., au, p. 338, 
quur S. to rain «4, p. 456. 

agea Apabhr. for vg, p. 421. 
aaa for ura HL, p. 403. 

qu G. fam M. Aar, p. 299. 
aag Pr. Tata not THE, p. 339. 
aqu S. Tate, p. 456. 

du S. war, p. 456. 

qut M. aeq Skr., p. 413. 

ag Pr. and Skr. same, p. 284. 
agra G. aga, p. 460. 

aztat G. or arat, TM, p. 449. 

ag Pr. for 4, p. 336. 

argo Pr. for 18AT, p. 335. 
TAS, TEAU, MEANT, MENUT, 

pp. 474, 514. 
arer M. arst, p. 416. 
arer, amezr Skr., ares, Mal. Goan: 
p.524. 

aret S., p. 5 15. 

arora Pr., for arnai, p. 342. 
ators M. quar, p. 522. 

amit M. for ardt, v. 454. 

aia, ara, arr, p. 404. 

ages in avast M., p. 404. 

alata M. act, p. 465. 
ars G. qmm Skr., pp. 430, 454. 
ardt Skr. M. ara, p. 436. 

IRA Pr., WAF, p. 447. 

qmm in ataa Apabhr., p. 404. 
ata H. ata, Skr., p. 429. 

area G. Skr. alt to resist, p. 439. 
aaa M. ate, p. 416. 

ase M. amer Skr. IZE, p. 524. 


* \a@erot Pr. for asta, p. 333. 
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Rao Pr. for War AAT, pp.331,342. | 


Ram Pr. for fara, p. 335. 

u M. AGS, AT, p. 458. 

fase Pr. for Aga, p. 335. 
fau-fau S., M. fas, p. 441. 
ut Skr. for AFT, p. 398. 
Raa H. faqu, p. 458. 

mima Pali for mz with (3, p.305, 
faye Pr. for ga, p. 342. 

fas S. lightning, p. 516. 

(ssi Pr. for fara, p. 332. 

fasta Pr. p. 500. 

faa S. to throw meq, p. 481. 
Rar M. Qaa [ 9 ], pp. 454, 461. 
fa M. radar, p. 454. 

fig M., pp. 411, 514. 

Taga Pr. for ga, p. 343. 
fant, p. 431. 

"zt, p. 423. 

ray Apa. for fat, p. 365. 

AzA Pali for 3fst, p. +05. 

Tagg Pali for fara, p. 286. 

Raa M. ats, pp. 463, 500. 

yaaa for Pali faq, p. 283. 

ata M. ate, ota, pp. 444,454. 
Aa M. ATA, p. 413. 

facq Pali for (45, p. 283. 
AmS for ateTHItH, p. 421. 
(aar, aa, p. 523. 

ARA S. for ite, fxs M., p. 407. 
raft Pali for ata, p. 285. 

fare Pr. for as, p. 333. 
Aaw H. (reme, p. 446. 

far [ 8 ], ate, p. 441. 

Aam M. AR, p. 442. 

(aar S. Iag, p. 441. 

fax M. (Suit, p. 463. 

fauz Pali for faa, p. 288. 
Sauter M. excited, p. 499. 
(Wass nom.sing. Apabhr.,p.366. 
(urit, p. 443. 


INDEX VI 


faxmur for Rawr, p. 407. 
faceva G., for AW, p. 285. 


| figit Pr. Aaka not Fara, p. 339. 


faz-fadw P. from fq, p. 397. 
Azm morning, p. 449. 
{a M. RTT, p. 415. 


| dier M. AF, p. 416. 


dig Pr. for ASTR, p. 334. 

gaz for geaa Pr., p. 257. 

ate Pali for aft, p. 288. 

gag G. 7g, p. 507. 

gw Pali for g7, p. 288. 

gar P. «xu, p. 468. 

ag H. ag, ag, pp. 256, 362. 
afas M. rae, p. 416. 

gw in H. qag, p. 390. 

qw in gaz G. p. 391. 


| īsa Pali for àa, p, 330. 


Went M. from Agra, p. 397. 
Sz [tr] M., p. 444. 

an M. zar, p. 430. 

Waar, at Pr.,p 255. 

Iq or ata Pali for fz, p. 305. 
STET, WFT, p. 589n. 

WX for dX, p. 406. 

Sud from fafer, p. 398. 

aw M. for ag tat, pp.410,414,479. 
Weir Pr. for ag, p. 339. 

Sew Pali for (faz, p. 291. 
HET to cause to sit, p. 440, 
IE Skr. for IET, p. 400. 

az Skr. for sj S., p. 400, 
wares Skr. for 32, p. 400. 

qm from sas Skr. p 381. 
zsa Pali, p. 286. 

zavq Pali, p. 286. 

sms a fan, pp 407, 431. 
GIA, MFAT, p. 471. 

sara M. ar, p. 467. 

mÑ Pali, p. 286, 
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are Pali for arma, p. 287. 

wea Pali ae, p. 458. 

xa for 3f, p. 403. 

aq M. as (Ut), p. 451. 

aq M. ura, p. 461. 

wary Pali, p. 317. 

araar Ma. avatars, p. 344, 

STETUTQUT, STGIUTqUT, p. 433. 

IFT Skr. M. aret, pp. 415, 435, 
478. 

MeAat-Aae, aiai, wiar, p. 409. 

area M. for WRF, pp. 331, 343. 

areata, p. 540. 

far (Gt) M., pp, 483, 485. 

Agat M. carat, p. 495. 

Ria M. Ram, farte, rear, 
Rrra, Rrra AÈ, p. 492. 

Gra M. ferent, p. 468. 

Arava M. sit, p. 448. 

frd M., p. 457. 

rerm-shrs, Be M., p. 393. 

m, p. 457. 

GIT, p. 457. 

fare, p. 457. 

frre, for azz M., pp.410, 451. 

Grate or Bare from IMS, p.397. 

rarer G. startat Skr., p. 429. 

fare for sft, p. 317. 

fare M. AAPA, p. 430. 

Brats M. dre, p. 470. 

fast G. make him sew,p. 427. 

rai, gT, Skr. fea, pp.408,457. 

raz G. to sew, p. 457. 

grated G. to cause to sew, p.395. 

rara G. feram, p. 497. 

raat M. Talal, P. 443. 

sims M. ria, rest, pp.424, 444, 

sfat, p. 426. 

sia M. ierit, arae, p. 424. 

afrad G. to sew, D. 395. 

g for d what ! P. 491. 
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IFT, TAT, p. 426. 

IT, p. 386. 

gira, aoreet, eater, pp. 317 , 
318. 

BST in ute M., p. 393. 

wy H. ate [ ar ], p. 449. 

IF M, gar, p. 463. 

wea M. gar, p. 466. 

amg in Ra G., p. 390. 

TF, pp. 387, 391. 

ao Pali gor to hear, p. 295. 

sore S. gor ( ur ], p, 455. 

reme P. fares, p. 448. 

Braz H., p. 457. 

rer M. azar, pp. 410, 414, 457. 

3r pp. 395, 408, 457. 

orak or q M. 3rata(a, p. 419. 

Sra, p. 419, 

Sret M. Graser, pp. 397, 431. 

Stat M. Skr. free, p. 457. 

age M. or Stet, vez, p. 460. 

3r@ B. for are, pp. 412, 431. 

Jañ M. or wia Skr. menk, 
pp. 408, 440. 

aF Skr. for Jag M., p. 400. 

srarg H. 301g, pp. 447, 457. 

aiina ZeH:—s orate FEN, p. 352. 

aa Pr., p. 352. 

ata or Sa for go, p. 397. 

atag for wir M., pp.407, 442, 

aaar M. aar, p. 417. 

sft for fate Pali, p. 285. 

IA Skr., p. 457. 

ga H. QUA ( AT), p. 448. 

XH for èga Pali, p. 285. 

ZAIT M. WETT, p. 441. 

RE, Aral M., p. 424. 

ANA in UETA, p. 404. 


| Sear M. ata, p. 439 


ate from Nex, p. 386, 
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aag Pr. for ste, pp. 335, 339. 
az or aq, M. vifa, p. 419. 

aat Pr. for A, p. 330. 

Teco Saur. for apraear, p. 910. 
ase Pr. for aq, p. 330. 

wae O, and B, p. 519. 

wm Pali for sr, 3044, SIT, p. 289. 
aet M. w£, p. 448, 

wia for Skr. apa, p. 399. 
ania P, mta, pp. 434, 436. 
wirzr M. Skr. wee, p. 434. 
aga, AFA M. IFA, p. 434. 
aia P. wars M. wera, p. 434. 
aa from wa with a, p. 294. 
aa for wer Pali, p. 281. 

Wwsuw Pr. for wera, p. 332. 

wet Pr. for war, p. 339. 

we Pr. for a2, p. 334. 

ass M. rite, p. 438. 

wie Pr. for tras, p. 341. 
atte Pali for gre: p. 286. 


Walaa, aaa Pr, qefa, p. 341. 


avor Pr. for at, p. 332. 

aog Pali for ga, p. 284. 
ww Pali for IMAN, p. 304. 
Wem or wear Pali, p. 299. 
wer, wer Pali, pp,298, 299. 


MUL, Wat Pali for mar, p. 299. 


TAT Or WAAT Pali, p. 299. 
wa M. ara, p. 463. 

wy S. a wish, p. 516. 

aa H. gaart, p. 516. 

wee in TaI, p. 294, 
aau M. asi, p. 519. 

aat M. aaa, pp. 403, 437. 
aga H. for gaz, p. 411. 
waza M. wart, p. 439. 

wsg for aa Peli, p. 279. 
aa Pali for «4, p. 281. 

au from wa Sans. pp. 383, 459. 


aay G. tan, M. ava, supp. 399. 


444. 


INDEX VI 


| wate or aià Pr., p. 341. 


| aRar or tari, WRATH, p.326n3, 


| wa G. wg for wa, 


| Weder Pr., p. 349. 


war Pr. for sav, p. 343. 

wag G. M, aati, pp. 404, 461. 
wur Skr. «rz, pp. 440, 470. 

a- ates, Pr. Wear, p. 341. 

aq M. arg, p. 461. 

p. 464. 

wo M. area, p. 456. 

ase M. sare, p. 491. 

ww G. gen, p. 470. 

wasa Pali for siat, p. 232, 

waa M. wat, p. 414. 

Wet, Waar, &0., Pr., p. 349. 

was Pr. or TAIT for waa, p.332. 


ww or WAIT, p. 349. . 
HAT, Tator-ot Pr., p. 349. i 
wet for WaT, p. 336. 

ara Pr. for wir, p. 335. 

até from exit Sans., p. 333, 

wit M. steer, p. 456. 

Aleit, ATS, ATEN, p. 471. 


| ant H. ara, p. 434. 


at M., p. 487. 


| Wiz from ware, p. 382. 
| aia, Wear Skr., p. 523. 
| aisar Pr., p. 478. 


WIS, MET Skr. pp. 478, 514, 524. 
STA H. arg Skr., pp. 413, 450. 

Wig M. ara, p. 449. 

wis P. afa, p. 456. 

weg, M. aida, p. 442, 

BAT, p. 443. 

WWW Skr., p. 539, 

amar M. fcr wear, p. 412, 

ard M. wie, p. 466, £ 
as M. aT Skr., p. 456. 

BST, p. 418, 

wast M. aaa, cata, p, 465. 

SUNT Skr. xut, dark, p.440, . 
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aat, M. stat, p. 430. 
ai Skr., erm, p. 440. 
aa Pali for aq, p. 291. 
ag Pr., pp. 346, 347. 

atg for ary, p. 336, 

argo Pr., p. 346. 

wgw, az M., p. 521. 
Wart, Skr, THT a chain, p. 440. 
Gram Guj. to teach, p. 395. 
Rr G., fa Skr., p. 457. 
feet G., p. 457. 


frs Pr. for Bra, pp. 331, 334. 


Amg for Rarquu, p. 420. 
Rea, Sz, p. 393. 

fafan Pr. for eq, p. 343. 
far, War, p. 425. 

feram, arate, pp. 431, 440, 455. 


fax of QE from BRA Skr., p. 383. 


Ramar Pali for grat, p. 285. 
fagw Pali for 2d, p. 285. 
Qaae Pali for 991%, p. 285. 
fatant Pr. for eim, p. 340. 
die H., (Sram, p. 456. 

wiad Guj. to learn, p. 395. 
aia G. for ay, p. 455. 

ata Pali for aft, p. 291. 
gem Apab., p. 367. 

Sara, erar, p. 433. 

gz for AATA, p. 32603. 
asr M., IF, p. 456. 

goa for THA, Um, p. 289. 
wat, p. 426. 

up Pali for I=, p. 283. 
aaa, H. WIES, D. 448. 
qgan Pali for gsm, P. 280. 
aui M. from 3H. p. 504. 
aei M. zÑ, p. 906. 

qa Pr. for 3 P 332. 

au, IT, Pr. for sia, pp. 253, 


353, 383. 


«vit quai 8. having heard, p. 501. 


quia, Tom Pali, Im, p. 306. 

aar, giam, p. 458. 

ganan Pr., Teta, p.259. — 

aasa, wa urs WAT, p.333. 

aa from ag, pp. 384, 481. 

wem Pr. for req, p. 334. 

Wa, BST, p. 471. 

aña Pali for erg, p. 285. 

aa, G. adt, TA, Wa, pp. 462, 499. 

gure H. P., erum, p. 433. 

WX or ar M. ez, p. 483. 

gha Pali for Wa, p. 285. 

wa H. wz to sleep, p. 432. 

aag, affa, pp. 334, 432. 

ae Magadhi for 47, p. 344. 

aera or delay from ware Skr., 
p. 397. 


ae Pr. for 44, p. 335, 

aan for GGH Pali, p. 285. 
alae, H. «stt, p. 416. 

aa H. or Wa, Skr. Wea, p. 434. 
asi H., Ht or AE, p. 434. 
gaar H.. wu, p. 507. 

Ha M. teat, p. 460. 

Wr H. azar, pp. 456, 523. 
aoa Pr. for sizat, p. 339. 
we Pali for 3i(a, p. 291. 
wa Pali for 31a, p. 289. 


Wear or War Pr. for Bat, p. 331. 


Weg G. Tau, p. 460. 

waa G. dew, p. 449. 

Wed Guj., p. 408. 

aa G. war, p. 414. 

rea Skr. for M. aso, p. 400. 

amg Pr for WEA, p. 341. 

att H. sime, pp. 434, 456. 

wig M. sjuzr, pp. 291, 414, 455. 

ara Pr. for AMA, p. 331. 

aaa Pali for sta, p. 291. 

arc Skr, atx Pr, drat M. 
p. 3238n3. 
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Gta from gaoa, pp. 420, 522. 
art M. Way, p. 433. 


rq Pali for er, pp. 282,283, 285. 


ate H. aaa, p. 423. 

gm Pr. for arama, p. 336. 
ret from EEFT, p. 397, 
wrer Pr. for art, p. 336. 


arate Skr. for ster, pp. 400, 449. 


æm, M. utar, p. 463. 

sarna for samt M., p. 409. 

eax from wt M., p. 398. 
vaz,M. dm great, p. 440. 

eat, M. veri, p. 462. 

"ET, p. 294 

era of fexara, M. Rad, p. 463. 
‘ea Pali, wr Skr., p. 310. 


gat S, gars murders, pp. 476,516. 
ara or “ft M., pp. 444,514,521,523. 


eiut M. sadi, p. 415. 


FANT, Wand to understand, p. 442. 


SUN G. £3, p. 470. 

weg Pr. for sañ, pp. 334, 341, 
RE or exer, pp. 436, 452. 

Beat Skr., pp. 409, 439. 

gaart for est M., p. 410. 

@&, Skr. g a plough, p. 440. 
goer Pr. for RaT, pp. 333, 398. 
sgat Pr. for sitar, p. 335. 

woas for sau, p. 407. 

weal moving S. p. 436, 492. 


Hoa, esa, Pr. for ese, p. 341, 


aa Ge Pr. for J9, p. 342. 
te M. aus, p. 460. 

uer M. etter, p. 412. 
BAHT or HHT Pr., p. 357. 


raat G., Wesit, p. 496. 
grata Pr., p. 355. 

gasa, [ww Pr., p. 355. 
zāsag Pr., p. 355. 

aa, M. eid, p. 462. 

iz for ara, p. 442. 

zig B., asiaa, p. 459. 

srs M., afta, pp. 415, 459. 


sa from ga, ga, 8, pp. 386, 


415, 444, 474, 513. 
gia from gx Skr., p. 384. 
zit S., a peasant, p. 575. 
siar, et S., pp. 416, 522. 
tiüg Pr. for gtwata, p. 331. 
Raa Pr. for gaz, p. 330. 
fata for Wats Pali, p. 295. 
feta H. for zr, p. 412. 
R M. for esa or °S, p. 412. 


RÈST S., arro, rsa, pp. 410,461. 


for £t, p. 317. 

ga of gq as ét, p. 384. 

SHA, Atal, p. 257. 

grat doing, p. 436. 

gau Skr., fezat M., pp. 225, 390. 
&gT Pali for ausate, p. 286. 
& from Aq, pp. 383, 385. 

8t from Wm, p. 382. 

ina M.. z«-8l, p. 538. 

Store, drag Pr., , p. 356. 

RA Pali for wata, p. 287. 
allele, ea Pali, p. 310. 
aefa for aa Pr., p. 355. 
&tfe-var-er(i or At, p. 355. 
Siis for aana Pr., p. 355. 
a for 29, p. 411. 

Xi tor (€t Pali, p. 285, 
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